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ITALY,  1917  1918:  AUSTRIA’S 
LAST  OFFENSIVE. 


Fali.  of  Boselli  Government,  October,  1917 — The  Orlando  Ministry — Politic.\l  Situation 
AND  Italian  “ Moral  ” — Austria,  the  Chief  Enemy — An?:iety  about  Allied  Policy- 
Situation  IN  Spring  of  1918 — The  Controver.sy  between  Italy'  and  the  Yugoslavs — 1'he 
London  Agreement  and  Itai.ian  Claims — The  I^act  of  Corfu — The  Pact  of  Rome  and  its 
Meaning — Military'  Situation  at  End  of  1917 — Some  Minor  Successes — Bombs  on  Venice 
AND  Padua — Austrian  Offensive  in  June,  1918 — Failure  in  the  North — Austrians  Cross 
THE  PlAVE  AND  ARE  DEFEATED IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  VICTORY' 


WHEN  the  Italian  Parliament 
resinned  its  labours,  on  October  16, 
1917,  the  situation  of  the  Boselli 
Cabinet  was  very  uncertain.  It 
had  barely  weathered  a crisis  four  months  pre- 
viously (the  details  have  been  given  in  Vol.  XV, 
Chapter  CCXXXIII),  and  in  the  interval  events 
had  occurred  which  had  weakened  its  position 
still  further.  It  had  very  few  real  friends,  for 
there  M'as  a general  feeling  that  it  had  faileil 
in  energy  and  foresight.  There  \i'as  still  some 
reluctance  to  upset  “ the  National  IVlinistry,” 
which  stood  foi'  as  much  unity  as  could  be 
expected  in  a country  where  political  passion 
had  run  very  high,  both  befoi'e  and  after  the 
entry  into  the  war.  This  reluctance,  together 
with  the  known  wish  of  Baron  Sonnino  that 
things  should  continue  as  they  were,  had  saved 
the  Government  in  .Tune.  V'hen  Parliament 
met  there  was  a chance  that  the  same  feeling 
might  prevail.  But  there  were  new  elements  in 
the  situation.  Or  jierhaps  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  some  of  the  old  difficultie.s  had  become 
accentuated.  Keen  debate  was  expected  over 
the  question  of  the  food  supjily  and  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  two  ques- 
tions were  closely  connected,  for  lack  of  food 
was  a powerful  assistant  to  the  arguments  of 
Vol.  XTX.— Part  28.5.  1 


the  Oflicial  Socialists,  who,  like  a tew  of  their 
brethren  in  England,  and  more  in  France, 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  have  only  one  war  aim 
— peace,  immediate  peace,  peace  at  almost  any 
cost.  The  Official  Socialist  Party  had  giv'en  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  Papal  Note  of  the  pre- 
vious August,  claiming  that  Benedict  N^". 
‘‘  spoke  the  language  of  Kienthal.'’  and  they 
had  adojited  as  their  slogan  the  declaiation  of 
one  of  their  leaders.  Signor  f'laudi  ' Treves  ; 
“ This  winter  no  one  must  be  in  the  trenches.” 

It  was  said  again,  as  it  was  said  four  months 
earlier,  that  Signor  Orlando  had  not  shown 
sufficient  firmness  in  dealing  with  “ defeatist 
pro]iaganda,”  and  critics  could  ))oint  to  various 
disquieting  symptoms  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention, notably  to  General  Gaclorna’s  renewi'd 
protests,  ami  to  the  serious  riots  which  had 
taken  place  in  Turin  towards  the  end  of  .August 
— riots  which  seemed  directly  traceable  to  the 
incitement  of  the  Ofticial  Socialists.  It  seianed 
certain  that  the  Alinister  of  the  Tnterioi-  would 
liave  to  meet  a stronger  attack  than  before. 

But  if  there  was  discontent  with  the  work  of 
individual  Alinisters,  the  feeling  was  still 
stronger  against  the  Cabinet  as  a w hole.  The 
Government  seemed  to  bi'  atllicted  with  ineitia, 
vagueness,  lack  of  cohesion  ; and  the  fault  wiis 
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laid  by  many  at  the  door  of  the  aged  Premier, 
who  was  corisidei’ed  to  be  imeqiial  to  the  task 
of  leading  the  Ministry  and  the  Chamber.  It 
was  felt  by  those  who  made  this  criticism  that 
new  methods  were  wanted,  new’  blood  and  a 
new  leadei’,  if  the  organ  of  government  was  to 
fulfil  its  duty  to  the  country.  But  criticism  took 
another  form.  It  had  long  been  alleged  by  the 
( lovernment’s  enemies,  and  also  by  some  of  its 


SIGNOR  NITTI. 

In  control  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Orlando 
Government,  1918. 

sup))orters,  that  the  Cabinet  was  not  sufficiently 
in  contact  w’ith  Parliament  and  the  country. 
This  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  Salandra 
Government,  and  it  was  now  said  that  its  suc- 
cessor pursued  the  same  lines.  On  the  eve  of 
the  re-opening  of  the  Chamber  a grouj)  of 
17  deputies  was  formed,  which  declared  its 
intention  of  pressing  for  a fuller  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  be  informed  of,  and 
to  help  with,  the  problems  of  government.  The 
grou])  rapidly  secured  many  more  adherents 
and  rose  to  a strength  of  over  10(1. 

In  view  of  the  various  cui  rents  which  were 
setting  against  it  the  Government  had  just  one 
chance  of  safety,  the  fear  of  “ something 
worse  ” which  had  saved  it  in  .June.  It  began 
badly.  The  Chamber  took  umbrage  over  a 
matter  of  form  in  regard  to  which  it  considered 
that  the  Premier  had  failed  to  pay  due  respect 
to  the  rights  of  Parliament.  The  attitude  of 
the  Government  wmukl  have  caused  no  offence 
under  noimal  conditions,  the  more  so  as  the 
protagonist  in  the  attacking  n\ovement  w’as 
Signor  iModigliani,  one  of  the  extreme  Socialist 
leaflers.  Yet,  though  the  Government  obtainetl 


a large  majority,  its  fall  was  practically  certain 
from  this  moment.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
Chamber  altered.  Instead  of  being  hesitating 
and  uncertain,  it  became  definitely  hostile.  It 
still  adopted  a w’aiting  attitude,  but  its  mind 
was  made  up.  It  W’aited  in  order  to  hear  the 
declarations  of  various  political  leaders.  For 
though  the  Goveimnent  was  doomed,  the  right 
of  succession  seemed  still  uncertain.  One  fresh 
name,  however,  was  already  assured  as  a pillar 
of  the  new'  Government.  Signor  Nitti,  who  had 
been  ^Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Industry  in  the  last  Giolitti  Government,  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  polemic  regarding  Italy’s 
intervention  in  the  war  ; but  he  had  often  been 
classed  among  the  “ Neutralists,”  together 
with  all  the  old  Giolittian  supporters,  save 
those  who,  like  Signor  Orlando,  had  become 
openly  and  definitely  identifierl  wdth  the  war. 
Signor  Nitti  had  remained  silent  till  the  autumn 
of  1916,  when  he  delivered  to  his  constituents 
in  Basilicata  the  fullest  and  most  reasoned 
statement  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  Italy’s 
intervention  in  the  world-war  that  had  yet  been 
pronounced  by  any  Italian  politician.  It  di.s- 
played  at  once  a wdde  view  and  a practical  minrl. 
This  speech  signified  Signot  Nitti’s  return  to  the 
political  arena,  and  a few  months  later  he  was 
ajjpointed  a member  of  the  special  mission 
which  w’as  sent  by  the  Italian  Government  to 
the  United  States.  On  his  return  he  immedi- 


BARON  SONNINO  AND  A BRITISH 
GENERAL. 

ately  found  a place  in  politics  ready  for  him. 
He  could  probal)ly  have  overtui’ued  the  Govern- 
ment in  .Tune,  but  he  preferred  to  w'ait.  It  was 
certain,  however,  that  the  delay  would  not  be 
long,  and  that  his  ideas  and  energy  would 
ensure  him  one  of  the  chief  posts  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  should  succeed  that  of  Signor 
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]}oselli.  When  Signor  Nitti  deelarecl  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  vote  for  the  Ministry  on 
this  occasion,  bnt  that  they  considered  that  the 
Government  had  pnt  the  Chamber  in  a humilia- 
ting position,  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  now 
meant  to  assert  himself. 

The  crisis  came  slowly.  The  policy  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  discussed  at  length, 
and  if  there  were  those  who  accused  Signor 
Orlando  of  w'eakness  in  his  general  policy,  he 
was  furiously  attacked  by  the  ffthcial  Socialists 


When  Signor  Orlando  lose  to  dt  lVnd  hiiiiM-lf 
against  his  ciitics,  a week  after  the  opetiiiiu  of 
the  Chamber,  it  was  gtaicrally  felt  that  he  had 
a difiicailt  task.  On  the  ont;  hand,  la-  had  to 
show  that  he  would  not  tolerate  the  attem])ts 
to  undermine  the  national  resistance,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  to  loake  it  clear  that 
maintenance  of  order  did  not  mean  reaction. 
His  speech  was  a very  able  parliamentary 
effort.  He  admitted  frankly  that  the  'I'urin 
riots  were  in  a sense  the  result  of  his  liberal 
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for  the  stern  methods  adopted  in  Turin  to  quell 
the  riots  there.  These  attacks  gave  rise  to  two 
declarations  from  ])rominent  members  of  the 
Ministry.  Signor  Bissolati,  the  Reformist 
Socialist  leader,  turned  upon  his  old  comrades 
as  they  carped  and  complained,  and  cried  ; 
“ To  defend  the  Army  from  stabs  in  the  back, 
I myself  w'ould  fire  ttpon  you.”  Signor  Bissolati 
knew  the  harm  done  by  the  insidious  pro])a- 
ganda  of  the  extreme  pacifists,  whose  pro- 
gramme, while  it  seemed  to  be  peace,  was  in 
reality  revolution.  The  Socialists  protested 
violently,  and  their  jirotests  were  lenewed  w hen 
Signor  Orlando,  in  answ'er  to  a taunt  from  the 
Extreme  Left,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said  that 
he,  too,  would  atlopt  the  hypothesis  of  Signor 
Bissolati.  The  Socialists  made  an  uproai',  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Chamber  applauded  loudly. 


policy,  blit  he  scored  an  undoubted  poitit  w hen 
he  asked  whether  any  other  policy  would  ha\-e 
ensured  so  gieat  a frei'dom  fi-om  intinnal 
troubles.  He  claimed  with  truth  that  the  people 
of  Italy  had  shown  a remarkable  degree  of 
]jatience  and  self-discipline,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  pointed  out  that  the  i-epression  of  tlui 
fi’urin  riots  and  the  measures  taken  subse- 
([uently  showed  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
use  of  force  when  it  was  necessary.  Ih'  did  not 
think  that  it  was  wise  to  abandon  his  policy 
of  conciliation.  He  stood  by  both  sides  of  his 
jiolicy.  He  would  use  all  the  neeessarx  force 
to  u|rhold  the  State,  hut  he  would  not  infringe 
constit utional  lih(>rt ii's. 

Signor  Orlando’s  speech  was  vc'iy  well 
leceived,  and  it  was  felt  that  'u‘  had  strength 
ened  his  claim  to  be  Signor  Boselli's  successoi-. 
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Two  days  later  the  Government  fell,  after 
Signor  Boselli  and  Baron  Sonnino  had  both 
received  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  Chamber,  and 
the  Minister  of  \A'ar,  General  Giardino,  had 
also  been  warmly  applauded  when  he  made  the 
announcement  that  the  expected  enemy  offen- 
sive had  begun,  and  that  the  High  Command 
were  confident  of  the  result.  The  applause 
which  greeted  Signor  Boselli’s  valedictory  state- 
ment was  in  the  nature  of  a personal  tribute 
to  the  veteran  who  had  surrendered  his  ease 
to  fill  a post  which  at  the  moment  none  but  he 
could  have  filled  so  well.  He  had  played  his 
part,  and  now  he  was  to  go,  but  it  was  felt  that 
he  had  deserved  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and 
the  country.  Baron  Sonnino’s  account  of  his 
stewardship  met  with  the  applause  wliich  signi- 
fied agreement  with  his  policy  and  support  for 
himself.  One  passage  only  of  his  speech  was  to 
meet  with  opposition  and  keen  ci’iticism  (except 
of  course,  from  the  Official  Socialists,  who 
criticized  everything).  This  was  his  downright 
language  in  regard  to  certain  passages  in  the 
Papal  Note.  He  spoke  very  strongly  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  Note  merely  included 
Belgium  among  “ the  possible  exceptions”  to 
the  general  principle  of  mutual  condonation  and 
renunciation  of  indemnities  and  put  the 
martyred  country  on  a level  with  all  other  cases 
of  invaded  and  occupied  territory.  He  claimed 
that  the  case  of  Belgium  was  totally  different 
from  any  other,  and  said  plainly  that  the  Pope’s 
fireatment  of  the  question  seemed  to  suggest 
“ German  inspiration.”  Bai’on  Sonnino’s 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  Note  was  strongly 
resented  by  the  Catholics,  both  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  country,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
they  might  take  a definite  stand  against  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  so  narrow  the  basis  of 
the  future  Government.  For  it  was  already 
clear  that  Baron  Sonnino  would  continue  to 
hold  his  position,  unless  he  gave  it  \ip  volun- 
tarily. 

The  Boselli  Cabinet  fell  on  October  25,  1917, 
and  next  day  came  the  news  of  the  reverse  at 
Caporetto.  Each  of  the  following  clays  brought 
worse  news  from  the  front,  a.nd  under  the  shock 
of  disaster  party  differences  and  party  feelings 
faded  for  the  time.  Signor  Orlando  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  a Govei'n- 
ment,  and  his  list  of  Ministers  was  jiublished  on 
October  29.  The  new  Cabinet  was  as  follows  ; — • 

Signor  Orlando,  Premier  and  Interior. 

Baron  Sonnino,  Foreign  Affairs. 

Signor  Nitti,  Treastiry. 

Signor  BLssolati,  Civil  Assistance  and  Pensions. 


Signor  Jfedn,  Finance. 

Signor  Fcra,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Signor  Sacchi,  Justice. 

Signor  B(;rcnini,  Public  Instruction. 

Signor  Dari,  Public  Works. 

Signor  Miliani,  Agriculture. 

Signor  Riccnrdo  Bianchi,  Transport. 

Signor  Colosirno,  Colonies. 

Signor  Cinfolli,  Commerce  and  Industry. 

General  AJ fieri.  War. 

Admiral  Del  Bono,  IMarine. 

General  Dall’Olio,  Arms  and  itlunitions. 

The  new  President  of  the  Council  took  up 
the  reins  of  government  at  a very  critical 
moment.  The  front  had  been  broken  and 
the  Italian  armies  were  in  full  retreat  upon  a 
defensive  line  which  meant  the  abandonment 
of  a wide  tract  of  Italian  soil.  The  grave 
problems  which  had  loomed  large  a week  before 
were  all  forgotten  for  the  moment,  save  one 
only — the  question  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
iMinistry  of  the  Interior.  Signor  Orlando  had 
defended  himself  successfully  in  the  Chamber, 
and  practically  established  liis  claim  to  the 
premiership.  And  then  disaster  came,  for 
which  many  people  held  his  methods  of  ad- 
ministration largely  responsible.  There  was  a 
very  strong  feeling  indeed  against  the  premier- 
ship among  many  who  had  worked  hardest  for 
Italy’s  intervention  and  for  a vigorous  war 
policy.  In  INTilan  especially  the  criticisms  of 
Signor  Orlando  and  resentment  at  his  succession 
to  Signor  Boselli  -found  wide  expression,  in 
conversation  at  least  ; the  Press  realized  the 
necessity  of  showing  a united  front. 

Signor  Orlando’s  first  move  was  to  appeal 
for  the  support  of  all  jjarties  and  groups,  and 
the  answers  which  he  received  showed  the 
mettle  of  Italy.  Only  the  Official  Socialists 
held  aloof,  as  a party,  though  several  of  their 
leaders  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Inter- 
national had  not  comjiletely  overridden  the 
instincts  of  patriotism.  There  were  some  who 
felt  themselves  Italians  still,  and  at  the  moment 
of  crisis  worked  for  Italy. 

The  country  as  a whole  was  magnificent. 
For  many  months  Italy  had  been  beset  by 
every  kind  of  insinuation,  to  vhich  no  adccjuate 
answers  had  been  given.  Pacifist  projiaganda 
of  every  kind  had  been  s];reaJ  through  the 
country,  and  it  had  given  rise  to  many  ((ues- 
tionings.  Now,  under  the  shock  of  disaster, 
Italy  imt  her  questionings  aside  and  answered 
the  call  of  the  tragic  moment.  From  north  to 
south,  from  Piedmont  to  Sicily,  the  same  voice 
s])oke.  In  political  circles  the  little  diffiM-ences 
that  seemed  great  differences  were  for  a time 
forgotten,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
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were  suffering  from  severely  straitened  circ\in\- 
stances  and  had  shown  signs  of  war-weariness, 
tightened  their  belts  and  stiffened  their  backs, 
determined  to  resist.  The  Anstro-German 
offensive  no  doubt  had  for  its  main  object  the 


GENERAL  ALFIERl, 
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crushing  of  Italy’s  moral  resistance,  d’he 
spies  and  agents  of  the  Central  Emjjires  had 
reported  that  the  spirit  of  the  jteople  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  defeat  would  lead  to  an 
utter  breakdown.  The  military  success  of  the 
great  offensive  certainly  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. -Tts  failure  as  a solvent  of  Italian  moral 
was  complete.  Instead  of  riot  and  revolution 
the  enemy  victories  brought  only  a hardening 
of  resolve,  an  increase  of  the  will  to  sacrifice. 
There  were  some,  of  course,  in  Italy,  as  in  all 
the  countries  at  war,  who  were  found  wanting 
\inder  the  trial,  who  lost  their  nerve  and  would 
have  accepted  the  results  of  ])resent  defeat 
through  fear  of  worse  disaster  to  come.  But 
on  the  essentially  sound  organism  of  Italy  the 
shock  and  the  threat  worked  like  cold  water 
on  a healthy  body.  There  was  a great  reaction 
to  the  stimulus. 

nuring  the  first  weeks  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment ]mi’ty  passion  did  not  show  itself,  but 
\\lien  the  military  situation  improved,  when  it 
was  clear,  moreover,  that  all  jiarties  except 
only  the  Official  Socialists  stood  for  resist- 
ance. the  sti'ife  in  Parliament  revived.  The 


movement  in  favour  of  closer  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  Pailiament. 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  before  the  fall  of 
the  Boselli  Ministry,  was  quickly  resumed.  At 
first  it  seemed  to  meet  with  wide  approval,  but 
when  it  became  evident  that  to  press  the  matter 
w'oidd  lead  to  a conflict  with  Baron  Sonnino, 
the  situation  changed.  The  movement  had 
taken  the  form  of  a demand  for  the  institution 
of  parliamentary  commissions  on  the  French 
model,  and  the  innovation  was  urged  for 
foreign  affairs  in  particular.  It  should  have 
been  obvious  that  Baron  Sonnino’s  habit  of 
mind  would  not  accept  such  a change  in  the 
method  of  conducting  foreign  policy.  He  had 
often  been  accused,  with  justice,  of  keeping  his 
ministerial  colleagues  in  the  dark.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  admit  the  “ interference  ” 
of  a commission  of  senators  and  deputies.  The 
promoters  of  the  movement  liad  foreseen  this, 
and  hoped  that  Baron  Sonnino’s  refusal  might 
end  in  his  defeat  and  retirement.  Some  of  the 
later  adherents  may  have  hoped  that  he  would 
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yield  to  the  pressure  of  opinion  But  Baron 
Sonnino  was  inflexible,  and  he  carried  his 
Cabinet  colleagues  with  him.  It  followed  that 
those  v/ho  pressed  the  movement  declared 
themselves  as  an  Opposition,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Parliamentary  Union,  as  the  group  was  now 
called,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  Opposi- 
tion, though  it  did  not  always  insist  on  op- 
posing. Its  enemies  said  that  it  was  biding 
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its  time,  and  that  it  included  too  many  of  the 
“ old  majority  he.,  Giolitti’s  majority — for 
its  actions  to  be  above  suspicion.  This  accu- 
sation was  probably  unfair,  but  it  was  natural 
that  the  Giolittians  should  remain  under 
suspicion,  the  more  so  as  their  old  leader  had 
made  little  response  to  Signor  Orlando’s  appeal 
for  unity  of  effort.  He  had  left  his  tent, 
indeed,  and  spoken  in  the  Chamber,  but  he 
seemed  still  to  hold  aloof,  and  some  of  those' 
who-ewere- closest  to  him  used  language  that 


which  followed  as  the  Fanrio.  Its  aim  wa->  in 
counter  the  maiueuvres  of  the  I’arliaiucnl aiv 
Cnion  by  o])en  fighting  and  liar-d  hitting,  and 
a curious  situation  aro.se. 

The  new  grcnij)  was  composed  of  dcpiitii-s 
from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  Cham])cr,  from 
file  Kxtreme  Right  to  the  Reformist  Socialists. 
Tt  stood  for  a stronger  intei'iial  policy  and  the 
closest  cooperation  with  tlic  Allies,  in  cvci'>’ 
field.  Included  among  its  number  were  those 
who  had  been  most  ortts])oken  in  their  ci  iticism 
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appeared  to  confirm  the  hopelessness  of  ex- 
pecting his  real  cooperation. 

The  Parliamentary  Union  \vas  the  nucleus  of 
a strong  Opposition,  and  it  could  always  count 
upon  the  Official  Socialists  to  support  it  in  any 
vote  against  the  Government.  Signor  Orlando 
and  his  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
marshalled  array  of  followers,  though  they  were 
assured  of  strong  support.  A more  definite 
backing  seemed  to  be  required,  and  the  opening 
days  of  the  December  Session — Parliament  had 
adjourned  after  one  sitting  in  November — -saw 
the  formation  of  another  new  group,  the  Group 
of  National  Defence,  Fascio  di  Difesa  Nazionale, 
which  was  knowm  throughout  the  months 


of  Signor  Orlando’s  regime  at  the  Miiiistry  of  the 
Intei'ior,  and  it  seemed  stiange  that  thesis 
should  join  togethei'  for  the  express  pur|)ose  of 
su])])orting  his  CUvbinet.  Yet  the  reason  was 
simple  enough.  ’I’hey  believed  that  Siguoi- 
Orlando  w'oidd  take  a much  stronger  lino  if  he 
were  assured  of  this  definite  backing  than  if 
he  had  to  secure  parliamentary  support  by  a 
policy  of  liargaining  and  arrangement.  'I'ho 
new  grou])  was  ])ledged  to  vote  according  to 
the  decisions  of  its  directoi'ate,’’  and  this 
meant  a nucleus  of  some  150  votes,  which  was 
certain  to  attract  to  itself  a large  number  of 
other  deputies  who  preferred  not  to  coimnit 
themselves  definitely.  The  Fascio  offert'd  its 
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solid  support  to  Signor  Orlando,  conditioned 
only  by  Iris  adoption  of  an  uncompromising 
“ war  policy.”  And  Signor  Orlando  desired 
nothing  better. 

This  did  not  mean  that  he  abandoned  his 
policy  of  conciliation,  or  the  hope  of  maintaining 
a large  degree  of  national  concoi’d.  B\it  it  did 
mean  that  he  had  greater  freedom  of  action, 
that  he  was  much  less  hampered  by  “ parlia- 
mentary exigencies.”  After  some  anxioiis 
mometits  anil  some  very  turbulent  sittings,  the 
December  debates  closed  with  the  Government 
firmly  in  the  saddle.  Xor  did  the  Fascio  confine 
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its  efforts  to  parliamentary  circles.  Branches 
were  established  all  over  the  country,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  people  and 
provide  some  antidote  to  the  Socialist  projta- 
ganda  which  had  hitherto  been  left  almost 
unanswered.  The  end  of  the  year,  which  saw 
the  battle-line  held  firm  in  the  mountains  and 
along  the  Piave,  found  also  a stronger  garrison 
and  better  leadership  upon  the  home  front. 

Tliroughout  the  winter  of  1917-1918  there 
was  a continuance  of  the  peace-talk  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  German  proposals  of  a year 
before.  Fortunately,  German  action  belied 
German  words,  and  Brest-Litovsk  illumined 
many  minds  which  otherwise  might  have  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  the  illusions  that  were 
evident  in  many  countries.  Many  people 
refused  even  to  learn  from  Brest-Litovsk,  but 
on  the  whole,  expressions  of  belief  in  Germany’s 
good  faith  were  confined  to  those  who  had  lost 
their  nerve  and  those  who  dreaded  a German 


defeat.  What  Germany  stood  for  was  clear 
to  all  who  could  and  would  loolt  facts  in  the 
face.  Illusions  in  regard  to  Austria-Hungary 
persisted  a little  longer. 

In  Italy,  of  course,  there  were  no  such 
illusions,  except  in  a very  limited  circle.  For 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary  was  the  immediate 
enemy,  as  Germany  was  for  England  and 
France.  But  Italy  realized,  wdiat  her  Allies 
w^ere  very  slow  to  understand,  that  Austria- 
Hmigary  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Germany, 
and  that  the  break-up  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
was  a necessary  j^reliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a just  peace  that  should  have  a chance 
of  enduring.  It  was  long  before  this  point  of 
view  commended  itself  to  Italy’s  Allies.  On 
various  occasions  the  apparent  tendresse  of 
Britain  or  France  for  Austria-Hungary  had 
caused  uneasiness  in  Italy,  and  this  uneasiness 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  statements  of 

war  aims  ” made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  early  in  January,  1918.  Both  of 
these  statements  seemed  to  confirm  the  old 
impression  that  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  different  standards  of  enmity  towards 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  were  con 
sidering  the  possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with 
the  lesser  enemy.  Such  a programme  could 
not  commend  itself  to  Italy,  and  Ita  lian  political 
circles  were  gravely  pi’eoccupied  by  the  apparent 
tendency  of  the  declarations  made  on  behalf 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Two 
quotations  from  newspapers  representing  very 
different  shades  of  political  opinion,  and 
linked  only  by  the  fact  that  from  the  first  they 
had  urged  the  path  of  war,  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  uneasiness  which  prevailed.  The 
Corriere  della  Sera,  after  observing  that  the 
only  modification  of  the  Allied  pro -war  policy 
which  appeared  from  the  speeches  of  President 
M’ilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  a tendency 
to  show  greater  favour  towards  Austria- 
Hungary,  explained  this  tendency  by  showing 
that  “ the  material  and  ideal  interests  of 
America,  France,  and  England  depend  in  great 
part  on  the  result  of  the  war  with  Germany 
rather  than  of  that  with  Austria.”  “ It  may 
be  permitted  to  us,  therefore,”  the  Corriere 
continued,  “ to  add  that  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
Allies  represent  an  element  of  equilibrium  in 
the  crisis  of  .European  distribution-  - their 
material  and  ideal  interests  depending  more  on 
the  result  of  the  war  with  Austria  than  of  that 
with  Germany.  An  anti-German  programme 
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which  restores  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  and 
to  the  Polish  State  Posen,  whose  borders  are  so 
near  the  German  capital,  we  perfectly  under- 
stand and  have  loyally  accepted.  We,  there- 
fore, count  on  the  good  will  and  sense  of  justice 
of  Allied  public  opinion  when  we  request 
greater  consideration  for  the  anti-Austrian 
programme.”  Here  was  a reasoned,  serious 
plea  that  put  the  Italian  case,  and  that  of 
Serbia  and  Rumania,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
and  so  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  far  more 
than  most  other  comments,  which  were  in  the 
main  on  the  lines  of  the  brief  but  pertinent 
complaint  in  the  Socialist  Popolo  d'ltalia.  which 
found  inexplicable  “ the  silence  or  reticence  of 
some  of  our  Allies,  who,  whenever  they  have  to 
touch  matters  concerning  Italy  and  Austria, 
seem  preoccupied  by  one  idea  only — not  to  be 
excessively  hard  upon  Austria-Hungary.” 

Italian  opinion  was  both  anxious  and  puzzled. 
Some  blamed  the  Government  for  its  apparent 
inability  to  sustain  Italy’s  cause  with  her  Allies  ; 
some  criticized  the  Allies  ; some  did  both. 
The  worst  of  the  situation  was  tliat  the  British 
and  American  references  to  Italy  seemed  to 
confine  recognition  of  her  claims  to  something 
not  greatly  different  from  what  was  proposed 
by  Prince  Biilow  to  Signor  Giolitti  before 
Italy’s  entry  into  the  war.  The  old  supporters 
of  neutrality  were  not  slow  to  point  this  out. 


and  Signor  Orlando’s  position  was  made  very 
diflicult.  His  programme,  and  that  of  his 
newly -pledged  supporters,  was  that  of  a firm 
war  policy  and  close  cooperation  with  the 
Allies.  Y^et  within  a few  days  of  his  victory 
in  the  Chamber  tu  o of  Italy’s  Allies  took  a step 
which  seemed  to  moderate  the  demands  upon 
Italy’s  chief  enemy,  and  showed  that  there 
was  still  a remarkable  lack  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  ideas  upon  the  political  front. 
There  w’ere  many  questioning  minds  in  Italy 
during  the  first  weeks  of  1918,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  speeches  of  President  Wilson 
and  l\Ir.  Lloyd  George  were  hardlj’  calculated 
to  strengthen  Italian  opinion  against  a peace 
offensive.  But  Count  Hertling  and  Count 
Czernin  were  sufficiently  uncom])romising  in 
their  declarations  to  do  away  with  any  hope 
of  influencing  “ moderate  ” opinion  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  Italian  Press  regarding  the 
apparent  difference  in  tone  between  the 
utterances  of  the  German  and  Austrian  spokes- 
men, but  the  general  impi’ession  was  that  the 
difference  was  superficial,  and  only  the  Clerical 
newspapers  found  in  the  speeches  any  sort  of 
basis  for  a discussion  that  might  lead  towards 
peace.  It  was  felt  by  most  people  that  Count 
Czernin’s  milder  language  was  induced  by  the 
hope  of  confirming,  for  the  time  at  least,  that 
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comparatively  benevolent  attitude  towards 
Austria-Hungary  which  had  seemingly  been 
indicated  both  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  comments  of  the  Epoca,  a newly 
established  Roman  daily  which  was  in  close 
touch  with  Signor  Orlando,  may  be  quoted  as 
giving  not  only  the  oflicial  view  but.the  general 
public  opinion  of  Italy.  The  Epoca  thought 
that  the  speeches  gave  “ a new  example  of 
compact  unity,”  and  said  that  the  attitudp  of 
the  two  sjjeakers  was  substantially  the  same, 
in  spite  of  Count  Czernin’s  less  defiant  tone. 
It  emphasized  the  flefinite  “ No  ” given  to  all 
suggestions  whicli  did  not  fit  in  with  the  aims 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  concluded  by  saying  : 

'I’his  dangerous  conversation  on  tlie  subject  of  peace, 
wliich  lielps  no  one  but  tlie  Central  Powers,  must  abso- 
lutely be  cut  short.  But  not  before  tlte  Allies  have 
replied  in- a Note  which  we  ask  sliall  be  collective,  and 
would  like  to  be  definitive  and  simple,  so  as  not  to 
lend  it.self  to  doubtful  interpretations  ; a Note  that  we 
should  like  to  see  free  from  any  relic  of  the  old  diplomatic 
policy . 

There  was  keen  anxiety  in  Italy  for  a collec- 
tive statement  on  behalf  of  the  Entente  Powers, 
for  clear  evidence  of  the  closest  possible  union 
among  them.  It  was  felt  rightly  that  any 
appearance  of  divergence  was  so  much  en- 
couragement tf)  the  enemy.  Italy  had  already 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  close  and  continu- 
ous cooperation  in  military  matters.  She  felt 
it  hard  that  Fate  liad  made  the  way  to  Versailles 
lie  through  Gaporetto,  and  it  was  not  yet 
evident  that  the  further  road  to  complete  unity 


of  command  had  to  pass  through  8t.  Quentin. 
She  had  ])aid  more  heavily  than  anyone  else, 
so  far,  for  the  long  failure  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  single  front  in  its  literal  sense.  It  seemed 
to  hei'  now  that  her  interests  were  further 
threatened  by  an  equal  failui'e  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  single  front  in  its  political  sense. 
The  breakdown  of  Russia  had  not  only  affected 
the  situation  on  the  Italian  Front.  It  had 
changed  the  political  position.  It  meant  that 
for  a time  at  least  the  Ha])sburg  Monarchy  had 
only  one  inevitable  enemy  in  the  ranks  of  its 
opponents  instead  of  two.  Both  in  France  and 
England  there  was  an  influential  body  of 
opinion  which  still  believed  in  the  necessity  of 
“ a strong  Austria,”  and  hoped  that  the  offer 
of  “ reasonable  terms  ” might  detach  Austria 
from  her  association  with  the  chief  criminal. 
Though  Italy  agreed  that  Germany  was  the 
chief  criminal — popular  opinion  had  no  doubt 
at  all  in  the  matter— it  was  impossible  for 
Italy’s  leaders  to  overlook  the  more  immediate 
menace  from  Italy’s  neighbour.  Italians, 
moreover,  were  firmly  convinced  that  Austria - 
FIrmgary,  or  at  least  the  Hapsbui’g  Empire, 
could  only  exist  as  an  instrument  of  Germanism, 
that  the  game  of  using  the  Hapsburgs  against 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  what  they  stood  for  had 
long  ago  become  impossible.  Even  assuming, 
however,  that  Austria  might  be  detached  from 
Germany,  Italy  could  hardly  welcome  the 
prospect.  To  detach  Austria  meant  offering 
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th\3  Hapsburgs  terms  that  were  worth  taking, 
meant  therefore  the  survival  of  a strong 
Hapsburg  iSfonarchy  which  would  of  necessity 
be  hostile  to  Italy.  For  a strong  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  could  hardly  avoid  looking  t\ith  a 
revengeful  eye  upon  an  Italian  Trieste  and  an 
Italian  Pola,  however  it  might  be  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  the  Trent ino. 

Italian  opinion  had  moved  a long  way  since 
the  spring  of  1915,  when  the  idea  which 
animated  Italy’s  leaders,  and  almost  all  those 
who  attempted  to  provide  for  the  future,  was 
the  necessity  of  facing  a beaten  but  still  power- 
ful Austria-Hungary,  which  would  remain  in 
close  alliance  with  a beaten  but  still  more  power- 
ful German  Empire.  Even  at  that  date  there 
were  men  in  Italy,  as  in  England  and  France, 
though  few  enough  in  any  of  the  three  countries, 
who  saw  farther  and  clearer,  who  saw  that  the 
aims  of  the  Liberal  Powers  should  be  the  re- 
fashioning of  Europe,  the  libeiation  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples,  that  from  the  great  evil  of  the 
German  aggression  this  great  good  might  come. 
They  were  few  who  saw  in  the  early  days  that 
the  war  was  not  only  a war  for  this  or  that 
national  victory,  but  a true  revolution,  a 
struggle  between  two  moralities.  A “ drawn 
war”  might  have  come  easily  in  1915,  but  for 


the  fatal  ijppts  of  Geimany  and  .\usfria.  Hut 
as  the  tale  of  suffering  lengthened,  and  the  IFt 
of  crimes,  the  resohe  grew  and  haidened  and 
spread  among  the  Allied  Powers  that  notiiing 
less  than  the  remaking  of  Euio|)e  v.uild  serv(5 
as  reward  for  victor5''. 

In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  there,  wa-.  reluctance 
to  accept  the  wider  vision.  In  Ital}',  as  cl.-.e- 
where,  there  were  those  who  urged  the  necessity 
of  being  practical,  and  of  adaptiTig  ends  to  tli  > 
means  in  sight.  It  was  maintained,  among 
other  practical  arguments,  that  Italy,  the 
weakest  and  the  poorest  of  the  four  great 
European  Allies,  could  not  take  the  lead  in 
advocating  an  extreme  programme  which  tbo 
others  might  not  follow.  That  seemed  a sound 
position  for  Italy’s  rulers  to  adojjt,  the  more  so 
as  they  feared  accepting  commitments  which 
might  impose  too  great  a strain  uj)ou  Italian 
resources.  But  the  force  of  ideals  gained 
ground.  Once  more  the  truth  ^vas  to  be  proved, 
that  the  real  “movers  and  shakers  ” are  the 
“ dreamers  of  dreams.” 

The  spring  of  1918,  v'hich  was  so  critical  a 
period  for  the  Western  Powers,  and  which  had 
begun  with  an  apparent  weakening  of  the  will 
to  complete  victory  (a  weakening  clearly  hinted 
by  the  British  and  AmericaTV  attitude  towards 
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Austria),  which  saw  moreover  the  final  down- 
fall of  Austria’s  greater  enemy,  w'as  marked 
also  by  a new  gathering  of  anti -Austrian  forces, 
and  by  the  uncompromising  declaration  of  the 
formula  : Delenda  Austria.  The  movement  was 
not  new.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  dis- 
ruptive forces  had  been  at  work  within  the 
Monarchy,  and  if  the  Governments  of  the 
Entente  Powers  liad  seen  farther,  success  would 
have  come  sooner.  But  the  wider  vision  w'as 
denied.  Or,  if  they  saw,  they  could  not  agree 
on  common  action.  Or  they  feared  too  great 
commitments.  Or  they  clung  overmuch  to  the 
well-established  idea  of  checks  and  balances. 
Whatever  the  motive  of  his  speech,  it  was  after 
three  years  of  war  that  i\Ir.  Balfour  coukl 
decline  to  state  the  aims  of  the  Allies  in  regard 
to  “ that  ancieirt  monarchy  ” Austria-Hungary. 
Nearly  six  months  later  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  seemed  to  hold  out  no  greater 
hope  to  those  who  asked  for  a pledge  that  would 
strengthen  their  efforts  after  freedom  : and 
later  still,  Mr.  Lloyil  George  sent  General  Smuts 
to  Switzerland,  to  talk  with  Count  Albert 
Mensdorff,  formerly  Austro-Hungarian  Ambas- 
sador in  London.  Official  France  had  given 
no  clearer  lead.  In  France,  indeed,  there  was 
a very  strong  party  which  planned  to  strengthen 


the  Ha2:)sburgs  at  the  expense  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  to  pit  Catholic  Germans  against 
Protestants,  South  against  North — to  lop  off 
some  of  the  ancient  Empire,  indeed,  but  to 
avoid  the  break-up  that  the  subject-peoples  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  demanded.  Russia,  wliile 
she  existed  under  the  Tsar  and  had  a voice  in 
the  councils  of  the  Allies,  supported  the  Southern 
Slavs,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
efforts  towards  unity,  but  her  attitude  to  the 
Polish  question  nas  a definite  bar  to  common 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poles.  The  Italian 
Governjnent  followed  exactly  in  the  footsteps 
of  Italy’s  more  powerful  Allies. 

So  it  was  that  Poland,  imhappiest  of  all  the 
oj^pressed  nations — for  the  enemies  to  her  free- 
dom were  in  both  rival  groups,  so  that  brother 
fought  against  brother,  and  all  her  lands  were 
laid  waste  by  the  marchings  and  counter- 
marclungs  of  contending  armies — had  little 
enough  inducement  or  opportunity  to  combine 
her  forces  for  liberty.  So  it  was  that  the 
Southern  Slav'  leaders  who  worked  for  unity 
and  complete  independence  of  Austria  vv'ere 
hampered  in  their  efforts,  while  the  Rumanian 
movement  was  long  retarded.  Only  Bohemia, 
stronger  than  the  Southern  Slavs  by  reason  of 
her  history  as  air  independent  nation,  stronger 
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than  Poland  by  the  fact  of  her  actual  unity 
under  one  crown,  sure,  moreover,  that  at  least 
she  had  no  opponents  among  the  Entente 
Powers,  planned  and  organized  her  revolution, 
and  showed  the  way  to  the  other  subject- 
peoples.  In  the  sense  that  has  been  indicated, 
Bohemia’s  task  was  easier  than  that  of  Poles 
or  Rumanes  or  Southern  Slavs,  but  in  another 
sense  it  was  far  more  difficult.  The  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  were  completely  surrounded  by 
enemies.  Between  Germany  and  Austria 
they  lay  as  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones. 

The  Entente  Governments  hesitated  to  com- 
mit themselves,  but  in  each  country  there  were 
groups  of  men  who  worked  for  the  larger  pro- 
gramme. In  Italy,  from  the  first,  there  were 
some  who  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  gveater  commitments 
and  of  taking  a different  view  of  Italian  interests 
than  that  which  was  strictly  limited  by  the 
claims  of  naval  and  military  exigencies.” 
The  main  point  of  difference  between  them  and 
those  who  held  what  was  often  called  tb.e 
practical  view  lay  in  their  attitude  to  the 
Southern  Slavs. 

When  Italy  entered  the  war,  her  Government 
and  most  of  her  leading  men  had  two  main 
practical  objects  in  view  : the  “ redemption  ” 


of  those  Italians  who  remained  under  Austrian 
rule,  and  the  acquisition  of  satisfactory  defen- 
sive frontiers.  It  was  imfort unate  that  the 
full  realization  of  both  these  aims  was  in  clear 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  one  of  Austria- 
Hungary’s  subject-peoples,  the  Southern  Slavs. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  Austro -Italian 
frontier,  from  Gorizia  to  Fiume,  the  distribution 
of  Italian  and  Slav  pox^ulatlons  was  such  that 
the  tracing  of  a new  frontier  on  a racial  basis 
was  quite  impossible,  wliile  in  Dalmatia  there 
was  a similar  conflict  of  interests.  On  the 
piuely  racial  basis  Italy’s  claims  to  Dalmatian 
territory  were  shght.  Taking  an  extreme 
estimate,  the  Italian  population  formed  no 
more  tliair  8 per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  poi^u- 
lation,  moreover,  was  scattered  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  islands,  forming  everywhere  except 
in  the  town  of  Zara  small  isolated  minorities  in 
the  midst  of  a compact  Slav  population.  These 
Italian  communities  were  described  by  IMazzini 
as  “ the  remnants  of  our  colonies,”  and  this 
they  were  in  fact,  the  remnants  left  of  the 
Italian  centres  of  administration  and  culture 
and  trade  which  had  flo\u’ished  during  the  long 
occupation  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Venetian  Repub- 
lic. Even  in  IMazzini’s  day  they  could  bo 
described  as  “ remnants,”  and  since  that  time 
they  had  fought  a gallant  but  losing  fight 
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against  the  natural  encroachment  of  the  Slav’ 
and  the  deliberately  anti-Italian  policy  of 
tlie  Austrian  rif)vernment.  This  anti -Italian 
policy  was  of  eomj)aratively  recent  date,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  Italian  population  had 
greatly  decreased  since  1880.  At  that  time 
no  doubt  the  official  figures  of  the  “ Iljulian  ” 
population  included  a greater  proportion  of 
Italianized  Slaws  than  they  did  35  years 
later,  but  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  great 
diminution.  There  was  little  chance  of  a 
career  in  Dalmatia  for  an  Italian  who  held  fast 
by  his  nationality.  The  easier  way  was  to 
go  with  the  tide,  or  to  leav'e  home  for  the  parent 
country,  or  for  the  Americas,  North  and  South. 
It  says  much  for  the  attachment  of  the  Italian 
(■lements  to  their  culture  and  traditions  that 
I hey  were  al)le  to  survive  at  all. 


Italian  claims  in  Dalmatia  had  a basis  in 
history  and  in  sentiment,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  controlling  factor  in  deciding  the  actual 
programme  put  forward  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  accejited  by  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  in  the  London  Agreement  of  Ajiril. 
1015,  was  the  argument  of  strategic  necessity. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  terms  oi 
the  Agreement  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  while  in  some  slight  degree  it  vv’as  a com- 
pi’omise  on  the  cpiestion  of  the  racial  difficulty, 
for  Fiume  was  not  included  in  the  Italian 
claim,  or  the  small  communities  in  Southei-n 
Dalmatia  and  certain  of  the  islands,  between 
half  and  tluee-cpiarters  of  a million  Slavs — 
Slovenes,  Serbs  and  Croats — were  included 
within  the  boiuidary  traced  for  the  enlarged 
Italy.  The  claim  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
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Dalmatian  mainland  and  to  the  nimierons 
islands  which  fell  to  her  under  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
pi’oving  the  Italian  naval  position  in  the 
Adriatic.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  two 
keys  to  the  Adriatic  are  Pola  anti  Valona,  but 
Italy’s  security  would  not  be  guaranteed  by 
the  possession  of  these  tuo  bases,  important 
though  they  are.  They  are  too  far  apart,  and 
the  fact  of  the  distance  is  emphasized  by  the 
nature  of  the  waters  and  the  coasts  that  lie 
between  them.  The  western,  or  Italian,  shore 
of  the  Ach'iatic  is  without  an  adequate  harbom' 
all  the  way  from  Venice  to  tlie  Straits  of 
Otranto,  wliile  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  islands 
form  a continuous  series  of  harbom’s  and 
channels  that  makes  Dalmatia  one  great 
potential  naval  base.  And  the  narrowness  of 
the  Adriatic  makes  it  impossible  to  protect  the 
open  Italian  shore  by  forces  based  upon  Pola 
and  Taranto.  I'his  was  the  argument  wliich 
doubtless  determined  the  extent  of  the  Italian 
claims  in  Dalmatia. 

Again,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whethei' 
it  was  necessary  to  demand  such  an  extensive 
area  in  Dalmatia,  though  the  necessity  was 
contested  by  many  naval  authorities,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  was  naturally  criticized 
from  the  military  pomt  of  view.  For  the 
increased  length  of  land  frontier  meant  a large 
increase  in  military  commitments,  the  more 
so  as  it  included  a lai’ge  population  of  the  same 
race  as  those  beyond  it. 

This  new  boundary  was  chosen  for  strate- 
gical reasons,  with  the  prospect  in  \dew  of  the 
old  enemy  lying  in  wait  beyond  the  frontier, 
brooding  revenge.  But  from  the  fu-st,  or  as 
soon  as  its  general  terms  became  known,  the 
Aareement  gave  rise  to  a keen  polemic.  On 
the  one  side  were  those  who  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  breaking  up  Austria-Hungary, 
the  creation  of  a Yugoslav  State,  and  the 
establishment  of  a cordial  agreement  between 
Italy  and  the  new  State.  On  the  other  side 
were  those  who  doubted  or  deprecated  the 
break-up  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  argued  that 
in  any  case  Italy  could  not  reduce  her  demands, 
wliich  were  justified  by  reasons  of  liistory, 
sentiment,  and  strategical  necessity  ; for  there 
was  no  guarantee,  or  even  probability,  that  the 
successors  of  Austria-Hungary  on  the  eastern 
frontier  and  in  the  Adriatic  would  be  any 
more  friendly  to  Italy  than  the  ^Monarchy 
itself  had  been'.  ' It  was  urged  that  the  “ Croa- 
tian,” the  traditional  instrument  of  oppression 


in  Xorthern  Italy  during  the  .Vnstiiaii  occu[>a 
tion,  and  the  bitter  o[)j)onent  of  the  Italians 
in  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  could  not  change  his 

SJlOtS. 

In  tliis  way  a vicious  circle  appeared  to  bo 
established.  The  Italian  demands  were  backed 
by  the  contention  that  the  Yugoslavs  were 
essentially,  or  at  least  potentially,  hostile.  Tho 
Yugoslavs  certainly  displayed  hostility  to 
Italy,  but  their  leatlers  and  their  friends  iu 
Allied  countries  maintained  that  this  hostilit\- 


DALMATIAN  FISHERMEN. 

was  due  to  Italy’s  demands.  The  situation 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
extremists  had  their  counterpart  among  the 
Slavs.  If  tho  extreme  Italian  ])rogranime 
included  between  ()00,()()0  and  TOO.OOfi  Slavs 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  enlarged  Italy, 
tlie  Slav  extremists  were  insistent  upon  the 
inclusion  of  more  than  400, OOO  Italians  within 
the  borders  of  Y'ugoslavia.  The  British  and 
French  champions  of  the  Yucoslav  cause  long 
niaintained  that  Yugosla\’  imperiali.sm  ” was 
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an  Italian  invention,  arising  from  the  wish  to 
justify  Italy’s  demands.  But  the  utterances 
of  various  Yugoslav  leaders  disproved  this 
contention. 

A further  complication  was  the  long  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  Yugoslav  leaders 
themselves — Slovenes,  Croats,  Serbs  of  the 
Monarchy,  Montenegrins,  and  Serbians.  Each 
section  naturally  had  its  own  ideas  as  to  the 
future  State,  its  constitution,  its  boundaries, 
its  general  programme.  This  was  most  natm-al. 
Each  branch  of  the  race  had  its  own  particular 
interests  to  consider,  and  cared  much  less 
about  those  of  the  other  branches  ; and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  various  branches 
had  never  been  united  in  Iristory.  The  consti- 
tution of  Yugoslavia  was  a matter  of  keen  dis- 
cussion, and  the  question  of  its  boundaries  did 
not  command  agreement,  especially  in  view  of 
Italy’s  undoubted  claims.  The  Slovenes,  for 
example,  claimed  Trieste,  Istria,  and  all  the 
lands  east  of  the  Isonzo,  as  essential  parts  of 
Yugoslav  territory,  and  cared  comparatively 
little  about  the  Middle  Adriatic.  For  the 
Croats  the  important  points  were  Fiume  and 
Dalmatia,  They  did  not  press  the  question  of 
Trieste — no  doubt  they  realized  that  the  Yugo- 
slav claim  to  Trieste  had  just  as  much  and 
just  as  little  justification  as  the  German  claim 
to  Antwerp — and  it  was  a Dalmatian-Croat 
suggestion,  made  in  the  summer  of  1917.  that 
a surrender  of  Italian  claims  in  Dalmatia  could 
be  compensated  by  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro. 


To  the  Serbs  and  Serbians,  who  seemed  to  care 
relatively  little  about  Trieste  and  not  very 
much  more  about  parts  of  Dalmatia,  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro  were  as  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant. 

These  cUfficulties  and  differences  were  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  recently  the  bitter  struggle  between  Serbs 
and  Croats  in  the  Monarchy  had  died  down, 
the  unification  of  sentiment  which  had  been 
accomplished  must  be  regarded  as  very  re- 
inarkable.  On  the  other  hand,  these  difficulties 
and  differences  did  certainly  give  a large 
measure  of  justification  to  the  many  Italians 
who  were  honestly  sceptical  regarding  the  force 
and.  tuiity  of  the  Yugoslav  movement.  It 
was  all  but  three  years  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  when  the  Yugoslav  leaders  finally 
came  to  an  agreement  regarding  their  pro- 
gramme, and  proclauned  it  to  the  world  in 
the  Pact  of  Corfu. 

The  Pact  of  Corfu,  which  was  published  on 
•Tuly  20,  1917,  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  Serbian  Government  and  Parliament 
and  of  the  Yugoslav  Committee,  which  had 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Yugoslavs  of  the 
Monarchy.  It  was  signed  by  M.  Pashitch  for 
the  Serbian  Govermnent,  and  by  Dr.  Trumbitch 
for  the  Comnuttee.  Tliis  published  declaration 
[ji-oclaimed  a new  State,  which  should  bo  called 
“ the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.”  In  this  new  State  the  various 
branches  of  the  A'ugoslav  race  were  to  be 
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united  under  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty. 
Italian  opinion  responded  immediately  to  this 
indication  of  Yugoslav  determination  and 
Yugoslav  unitj'.  Many  people  still  doubted 
whether  the  Yugoslav  Committee  really  repre- 
sented the  oi^inion  of  the  Yugoslavs  of  the 
^Monarchy,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Yugoslavs  had  practically  cut  themselves  off 
from  Italy  since  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war. 
IVith  some  reason,  it  must  be  admitted,  but 
none  the  less  most  mifortunately,  their  repre- 
sentatives looked  upon  Italy  as  definitely 
hostile,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  London 
and  Paris.  Italians  were  very  inadequately 
informed  regarding  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment witliin  the  IMonarchy,  but  many  had 
worked  steadily  on  the  principle  that  an 
agreement  was  necessary,  and  the  proclamation 


of  the  Pact  of  Corfu  at  once  gave  a spur  to  their 
efforts  and  point  to  their  arguments. 

Five  days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Pact 
of  Corfu,  on  July  2o,  the  Corriere  <hll<i  Sera 
published  the  first  of  a remarkable  series  of 
articles  advocating  an  agreement  with  the 
Southern  Slavs,  and  the  other  great  Milanese 
new.spaper,  the  Secolo,  which  had  always  shown 
itself  favourable  to  an  agreement,  took  the 
same  line.  A month  later,  during  the  sittings 
of  an  Entente  Socialist  Congress  in  London,  the 
representatives  of  the  Italian  Reformist 
Socialists,  headed  by  Signor  Berenini,  ^Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  wei’e  put  in  touch  with 
the  Yugoslav  Committee  and  heard  their 
opinions  as  to  the  territorial  question.  From 
an  exchange  of  views  it  seemed  as  though  a 
compromise  might  be  possible  without  ^doing 
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violence  to  the  intei’ests  of  either  side,  and  the 
movement  in  Italy  thus  gained  fui’ther  definite 
adherents.  In  the  meantime  discussions  were 
going  on  in  Switzerland  between  a mmrber  of 
Yugoslav  exiles  and  a group  of  Italians,  whose 
idea  it  was  to  form  two  committees,  Slav  and 
Italian,  to  prepare  the  way  for  agreement  and 
compromise,  and  for  an  actual  congress.  The 


SIGNOR  AGOSTINO  BERbNlNl, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


deliberations  progressed  very  slowly,  and  at  the 
end  of  (October  came  the  disaster  of  C'aporetto. 

It  was  often  said  that  the  Italian  movement 
towards  agreement  dated  only  from  the  hour 
of  Italy’s  ill -fortune.  The  facts  given  above  are 
sufficient  disproof  of  the  allegation.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Caporetto  disaster  retarded  the 
movement  for  a time.  There  were  many 
Italians  who  felt  that  Italy  could  not  make 
renunciations  in  the  hour  of  misfortmie  which 
she  had  not  considered  when  her  arms  were 
successful.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
W'as  the  other  side  to  the  controversy  which 
first  realized  that  agreement  was  more  urgent 
then  ever.  The  Yugoslavs  knew  very  w'ell  that 
the  complete  and  final  defeat  of  Austi'ia- 
Hungary  was  much  more  necessary  to  them 
than  to  Italy.  For  Italy  it  was  immensely 
important.  For  them  it  was  a question  of  life 
or  death.  The  defeat  at  Caporetto,  following 
upon  the  collapse  of  Russia,  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  Yugoslavs  to  the  imperious  necessity 
of  composing  their  differences  with  Italy. 

Ihrt  an  agreement  with  the  Yugoslavs  was 
only  a part  of  the  programme  that  was  now 
prepared.  The  situation  clearly  demanded  the 
close  alliance  of  all  anti-A.ustrian  forces  and  the 


adoption  of  all  anti-Austrian  weapons,  within 
and  without  the  iMonarchy.  An  Italo-Czech 
Committee  had  existed  for  sonie  time.  The 
Polish  Committee  in  Rome'  had  established 
cordial  relations  with  influential  circles,  though 
the  policy  of  the  Consulta  was  not  encouraging 
in  this  case  any  more  than  in  those  of  the  other 
subj  ect-races.  Italian  sympathy  with  Rumania 
W'as  traditional. 

Various  groups  in  Italy  W’orked  to  prepare 
the  way  for  agreement  and  cooperation,  but 
the  actual  arrangements  were  carried  out  by 
an  Italian  Committee  w'hich  was  formed  on 
February  15.  This  Committee,  which  w'as 
entitled  “ Committee  for  the  Entente  between 
the  nationalities  subject  to  Austria-Hungary,” 
consisted  of  a number  of  influential  politicians 
and  journalists.  An  Executive  Committee  was 
a]5pointed,  consisting  of  Senator  Ruffini,  an 


SENATOR  FRANCESCO  RUFFINI, 

Of  the  Committee  for  the  entente  between  the 
Nationalities  subject  to  Austria-Hungary. 

ex-minister  and  the  great  authority  on  the  life 
of  Cavour,  the  deputies  Signori  Torre,  Barzilai 
and  Area,  Signor  Maraviglia  of  the  Idea 
Nazionale,  and  Signor  Amendola,  Rome  corre- 
spondent of  the  Corriere  della  Sera. 

Immedi  atelj^  after  the  formation  of  the 
committee  Signor  Torre  left  Rome  for  Paris 
and  London  as  the  delegate  of  tliis  committee, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  the  various 
subject-races,  and  especially  with  the  Yugo- 
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Slavs.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  “ Intervention- 
ist ” Socialists  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
group  known  as  the  Italian  Socialist  Union. 
The  representatives  of  this  group  at  the  En- 
tente Socialist  Congress  held  in  London  in 
February  (20-24)  proposed  to  the  Congress 
that  its  statement  of  war  aims  should  include 
the  “ dismemberment  ” of  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Congress  found  the  proposal  too  blunt,  and 
took  refuge  in  a formula  which  declared  that 
“ the  rights  of  independence  claimed  by  Czechs 
and  Yugoslavs  could  not  be  considered  as 
questions  of  autonomy  within  the  Dual 
Monarchy.” 

More  important,  however,  than  these  efforts, 
for  it  gave  an  official  sanction  to  the  movement 
for  an  agreement  between  Italians  and  Southern 
Slavs,  was  an  interview  between  Signor  Or- 
lando and  Dr.  Ante  Trumbitch,  Presitlent  of 
the  Yugoslav  Committee,  which  took  place  in 
London  at  the  end  of  January  The  inter- 
view was  cordial,  and  seemed  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  work  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
However,  when  Signor  Torre  arrived  in  London 
and  endeavoured  to  trace  a formula  for  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Trmiibitch,  it  was  found  with 
difficulty. 

The  crowning  manifestation  of  all  these 
efforts  was  the  Congress  of  the  Oppressed 
Nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  was 
held  in  Rome,  in  the  Capitol,  on  April  8,  9 and 
10,  1918.  The  Italian  delegation,  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
mentioned  above,  included  representalives  sent 
by  the  Italian  Connnittee  for  an  Italo-Yiigo- 
slav  Entente,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
negotiations  in  S\vitzerland,  by  the  Italo- 
Czech  Committee,  and  by  various  groups  which 
had  interested  themselves  in  the  work  of 
forming  the  specifically  anti -Austrian  Alliance, 
among  them  .several  of  the  best-knov/n  Na- 
tionalists. 

The  Congress  was  closed  after  tlwee  days’ 
discussion  among  the  various  committees  into 
which  the  delegations  were  divided,  by  a ple- 
nary sitting,  in  which  declarations  v\  ere  made 
by  IM.  Lupu  and  Senator  Draghicescu  on 
behalf  of  the  Rumanians,  iM.  Benes  for  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Dr.  Trimibitch  for  the  Yugo- 
slavs, and  M.  Zamorski  for  the  Poles.  Speeches 
were  also  made  by  M.  Franklin-Boirillon,  IMr. 
Wickhani  Steed,  IM.  Albert  Thomas,  Signor 
Barzilai  and  Senator  Ruffini.  The  work  of  the 
Congress  was  embodied  and  proclaimed  in  a 
declaration  read  by  the  Vice-President,  Signor 


Torre,  which  included  three  se])arate  docu- 
ments ; a series  of  three  resolutions  unani- 
monsly  voteil  by  the  Congress  ; a special 
agreement  between  the  Italian  and  Yiitrosla\' 
delegates,  which  was  a re-aftirmation  of  t he 
terms  agreetl  on  between  Signor  'rorre  and 
Dr.  Trumbitch  in  London,  and  a separate 
resolution  put  forward  by  the  Polish  delegates, 
who,  while  adhering  to  the  general  declaration 
of  the  Congress,  wished  to  place  on  record 
their  expression  of  tlie  fact  that  the  Polish 


SIGNOR  ANDREA  TORRE, 

Delegate  to  Paris  of  the  Committee  for  the 
entente  between  the  Nationalities  subject  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

problem  was  not  confined  to  Austria-Hungary 
The  general  proclamation  ran  as  follows  : 

The  representatives  of  the  nationalities  subject  wholly 
or  in  part  to  the  dominion  of  Atistria-Hungaiy,  Italians, 
Poles,  Rumanians,  Czechs,  Yugoslavs,  agree  in  affirming 
as  follows  the  principles  that  shall  inform  their  common 
action  : 

1.  Rach  of  these  jjeoples  proclaims  its  right  to  con-iti- 
tute  its  own  nationality  and  State  unity  or  to  complete 
it,  and  to  attain  full  independence,  political  and  eco- 
nomic ; 

2.  Each  of  these  people, s recognizes  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  the  instrument  of  (lermanic 
domination  and  the  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  aspirations  and  its  rights  ; 

3.  This  assembly  recognizes  nreanwliile  the  necessity 
of  a common  .struggle  against  the  common  oppressors, 
so  that  each  people  may  win  complete  liberation  ami 
complete  irational  miitr  in  a free  State  unity.” 

The  Italo-Ytigoslav  Agreement  was  in  these 
terms  ; 

1.  In  the  relations  between  the  tlalian  nation  and 
the  nation  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  known  also 
under  the  name  of  the  Yugoslav  nation,  the  ri  presenta- 
fives  of  ihe  two  peoples  recognize  that  the  miity  and 
independence  of  the  Yugoslav  nation  is  a \ital  Italian 
interest,  as  tlie  completion  of  Italy’s  national  unity  is  a 
vital  interest  of  the  Y'ngoslav  nation  : 

2.  They  affirn.  that  the  liberation  of  the  .Vdrialic  Sea 
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and  its  defence  against  every  enemy,  present  or  future, 
is  a vital  interest  of  the  two  peoples  ; 

3.  They  pledge  themselves  to  settle  in  an  amicable 
manner,  in  rhe  interest  of  future  friendly  and  sincere 
relations  bet-ween  the  two  peoples,  all  particular  terri- 
torial controversies  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
nationality  and  the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  their  own 
lot,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  injure  vital  interests  of  the 
two  nations,  which  shall  be  defined  at  the  monient  of 
peace. 

4.  To  those  nuclei  of  the  people  which  should  have  to 
be  included  within  the  frontiers  of  the  other  shall  be 
recognized  and  guaranteed  the  right  that  their  language, 
their  culture  and  their  moral  and  economic  interests 
shall  be  respected. 

The  Polish  declaration  was  as  follows  : 

The  Polish  nation,  which  in  the  struggle  for  its  unity 
and  independence  desires  to  liberate  the  Polish  terri- 
tories actually  in  possession  of  Austria,  considers  Ger- 
many as  the  principal  enemy  of  Poland.  The  future  of 
Poland,  therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the  result  of 
the  .struggle  aga,inst  Germany  because  the  principal  aim 
of  German  policy  is  to  prevent  the  unification  of  Poland 
^and  the  creation  of  a powerful  Polish  State  which  would 
be  an  opponent  of  German  domination  over  the  whole 
of  Kastern  Europe. 

The  Poles,  associating  themselves  with  the  peoples  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  IMonarchy  in  their  struggle  for 
national  unity  and  independence,  see  in  the  free  action 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  one  of 
the  principal  conditions  of  their  independence  of 
Germany. 

The  labours  of  the  Congress  were  finished, 
and  its  proclamation  made  to  the  world,  on 
April  10.  Two  days  later  the  delegates  were 
received  by  Signor  Orlando,  and  his  speech  to 
them  put  the  official  seal  upon  the  resolutions 
proclaimed  from  the  Capitol.  The  Italian 


Premier  was  able  to  quote  various  utterances  of 
his  own  to  show  that  both  he  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  head  were  at  one  with 
the  spirit  which  had  animated  the  Congress. 
Specially  noteworthy  wei'e  his  references  to  the 
differences  between  Italians  and  Southern  Slavs. 
He  claimed  that  it  was  “ the  traditional  cun- 
ning ” of  Austria  which  had  “ unchained  the 
racial  passions  of  the  oppressed  nationalities, 
inciting  the  one  against  the  other  in  order  to 
dominate  them  the  more  easily.”  He  urged 
that  each  race  should  think  rather  of  the  com- 
mon sufferings  and  common  aims  of  both,  and 
tha  t they  should  “ examine  loyally  and  sin- 
cerely the  respective  conditions  that  must 
govern  the  existence  of  each  race  and  the 
reciprocal  sacrifices  which  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  certain  national  groujjs 
existing  in  those  ‘ gray  zones  ’ near  the 
frontiers.”  There  was  no  real  cause  for  discord 
if  such  an  examination  were  made,  and  if 
“ just  guarantees  were  given  to  those  foreign 
elements  which  the  mutual  necessities  of  exist- 
ence would  inevitably  allot  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  different  political  entities.” 

The  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  and 
its  solemn  declaration,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Pact  of  Rome,  consecrated  the  alliance 
of  Austria-Hungary’s  irreconcilable  enemies, 
and  laid  down  a basis  for  their  common  action. 
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Jt  did  not,  however,  resolve  the  acute  differ- 
ences between  Italians  and  Yugoslavs.  It 
deliberately  put  on  one  side  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  a territorial  settlement.  The  fact  was 
stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  in  Dr.  Trum- 
bitch’s  speech  at  the  last  jjlenary  sitting.  The 
President  of  the  Yugoslav  Committee  said  : 

We  are  agreed  tliat  all  the  controversies  between  otir 
two  peoples  (Italian  and  Slav)  must  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  principles  dcterniinsd  by  us,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  practical  solution  of  these  controversies  lies 
outside  our  competence  to-d.ay  and  must  await  the 
moment  of  its  ripening,  and  in  the  conviction,  more 
particularly,  that  to-day  the  chief  preoccupation  of  all 
— a preoccupation  which  surpasses  alt  other  interests — 
is  that  of  obtaining  victory  over  the  common  enemy. 

Although  private  conversations  seemed  to 
indicate  that  an  accord  would  not  be  difficult, 
given  good  will  on  both  sides,  many  of  those  who 
had  followed  the  whole  movement  realized  that 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement  left  plenty  of  room 
for  misunderstanding.  The  Italian  Nationalists 
did  not  give  up  their  hopes  of  “ redeeming  ” 
some  part  of  Dalmatia,  How  the  Pact  was 
regarded  by  one  section  of  the  Yugoslavs  may 
bo  proved  by  the  utterances  of  Father  Koro- 
shetz,  President  of  the  Yugoslav  National 
Council,  and  Dr.  Wilfan,  leader  of  the  Yugoslav.s 


of  Tiieste  (botli  Slovenes),  on  Hay  lin,  lids, 
seven  weeks  after  the  ])roclamatiun  of  the  I’aet 
of  Rome.  Dr.  I\'ilfan  elaimed  for  the  Yugosla\'s 
all  territory  east  of  the  Isonzo,  witlumt  excep- 
tion. Father  Koroshetz  elaimed  that  both 
Trieste  and  Fiume  were  necessary  to  Yugo- 
slavia, and  addressed  an  cloc|uent  aposti'o|)lio 
to  the  city  of  Trieste,  which,  lie  said,  “ sits 
throned  as  Queen  in  our  tlioughts.” 

It  was  evident  thus  early  that  the  Pact  of 
Rome  was  an  unsure  foundation  for  a settle- 
ment of  the  territorial  question. 

While  the  (political  world  was  busily  occupied 
during  the  winter  months,  there  was  breathing 
space  upon  the  Italian  front.  It  was  on 
Christmas  Day,  1917,  that  the  Austrians  finally 
ceased  their  efforts  to  break  through  t'l'' 
mountain  line,  and  it  was  nearly  si.x  montlis 
before  any  furth.er  action  on  a large  scale  took 
place.  During  this  time  however,  there  were 
various  local  actions  of  considerable  importance. 
The  first  of  these  was  a brilliant  attack  by  the 
French  troops  who  had  taken  over  the  Yloiite 
Tomba  sector  (see  Vol.  XV,  Chap.  CCXXXIII). 
After  a whirlwind  artillery  preparation,  which 
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was  opened  on  the  morning  of  December  .'JO, 
that  part  of  the  iMonte  Tomba-]\Ionfenera  ridge 
wlrich  was  still  held  by  the  enemy  was  stornred 
with  great  dash  and  very  little  loss,  the  defend- 
ing troops  being  for  the  nrost  part  completely 
dazed  by  the  extrenre  violence  of  the  artillery 
fire,  in  w’hich  both  British  and  Italian  batteries 
joined  those  of  the  French.  This  action  vas 
admirably  carried  out,  and  nearly  l,o00 
prisoners  were  taken,  while  the  losses  on  the 
French  side  were  very  slight  indeed.  It  had  a 


sidcrabh'  success.  The  fu'st  was  litllc  ukuc 
than  a raid  on  a large  scale.  Down  by  tlie 
cotirse  of  the  Old  Piaw,  ainonu  t be  lagoons 
and  marshes,  the  Italians  made  a suiprise 
attack  to  the  east  of  Capo  Sile,  rushioL;  a 
system  of  trenches  and  taking  a()  ])risoneis. 
The  enemy  reacted  f[uickly  and  energetically 
but  could  not  I'ecover  his  lost  positions,  and 
only  added  largely  to  his  casualty  list. 
On  th?  mountain  front,  between  the  Brent  a 
and  the  Piave.  the  o|)eration  undertaken  was 


French  official  photograph. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  TAKEN  BY  THE  ITALIANS  ON  MONTE  TOMBA. 


sequel,  too,  for  a fesr  days  later  the  enen^y 
w'ithdrew  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  'Fomlia 
ridge,  abandoning  all  the  ground  between  the 
rifige  and  the  Ornic  torrent. 

'ITie  year  finished  well,  and  the  new  yeai' 
began  well.  On  January  1,  1918,  the  Austrians 
^\■ho  had  crossed  the  Piave  at  the  Zenson  beiul 
in  November,  and  held,  although  they  could  not 
enlarge,  this  irseful  bridgehead,  were  driven 
back  across  the  river  as  the  result  of  steady 
jiressure  wdiich  had  been  going  on  for  some 
days.  Nor  w'a.s  there  long  delay  before  furtlier 
proof  was  given  that  the  Italian  Army,  so 
lately  tried  to  the  uttermost , could  do  more 
than  act  on  the  defensive.  On  January  14 
two  attacks  \vere  launched,  in  two  different 
sectors  of  the  front,  and  b.>th  met  with  con- 


much  more  ambitious.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  retake  Monte  Asolone,  which  had  been 
captured  four  weeks  before,  anil  was  the 
farthest  point  reacheil  by  the  enemy  in  bis 
attempt  to  arrive  at  the  plain  l)y  this  route. 
The  Italian  effort,  was  not  entirely  siieei'ssfiil . 
Flonte  Asolone  was  stormed  by  a \'ery  line 
infantry  attack,  though  the  men  had  to  go 
through  deep  snow  to  the  enemy  trenches. 
But  the  summit  was  not  held  under  the  stoi'ui 
of  shell  ■which  was  concentrated  upon  it. 
'rrenches  to  the  right  and  left,  bowexei',  were 
maintained  against  reja'afeil  eiander-al tacks, 
and  some  490  prisoners,  inclniling  a cob)nel, 
were  captured. 

The  Third  Army,  on  t hi'  PiaA  C,  had  show  n 
its  offensive  spirit.  The  Fourth  Army  had 
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tested  and  punished  the  Austrians  in  the 
C!rai)pa  sector.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
First  Army  to  take  a hand,  and  win  a very 
notable  success.  The  scene  of  the  fight  was 
that  where  Marshal  Conrad’s  offensive  had 
Vjeen  finally  checked  on  Christmas  Day,  the 
heights  of  Col  del  Rosso  and  ]\Ionte  di  Val 
Bella,  west  of  the  upper  Val  Frenzela. 
An  attack  was  launched  against  the  line  which 
ran  from  Monte  Sisemol  across  the  Frenzela 
Valley,  but  the  main  objectives  were  Col  del 
Rosso  and  Val  Bella.  As  a result  of  the  first 
day’s  fighting  (January  27)  Col  del  Rosso  and 
Col  cTEchele  were  both  captured  and  held, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Val  Frenzela, 
in  the  Sasso  Rosso  sector,  the  enemy  line  was 
breached  in  various  places,  and  a number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  After  a lull  at  night, 
the  fight  was  resumed  the  next  day  by  a furious 
Italian  attack  on  Val  Bella,  which  was  entirely 
successful.  The  way  had  been  paved  by  the 
first  day’s  fighting,  when  the  Italians  had 
l)roken  clean  through  between  Monte  Sisemol 
and  Val  Bella,  anrl  had  also  outflanked  the  latter 
height  from  che  east.  IMore  than  1,500  pri- 
soners remained  in  Italian  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day,  and  next  morning,  when  the 
attackers  swarmed  up  tliree  sitles  of  the  Monte 
di  Va'  Bella  and  finally  took  the  summit. 


more  than  a thousand  Austrians  wei-e  cap- 
tured. The  enemy  did  not  acknowledge  defeat 
readily.  A very  heavj^  artillery  fire  was  directed 
against  the  captured  positions,  and  repeated 
counter-attacks  were  made,  which  failed  with 
heavy  loss.  Two  enemy  divisions,  the  21st 
Schiitzen  and  the  106th  Landsturm,  were  so 
roughly  handled  that  their  remnants  had  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  line,  and  two  others 
suffered  very  heavily.  In  these  divisions  w^ere 
three  specially  trained  mountain  brigades,  wliich 
w ere  hit  specially  hard,  among  them  the  First 
Ivaiserjager.  Such  troops  are  not  easily 
replaceable,  and  the  Austrian  losses  meant 
more  than  their  mere  numbers  would  signify. 
Six  guns  fell  into  Italian  hands,  many  trench- 
mortars,  a hundred  machine-guns  and  several 
thousand  rifles. 

It  was  a very  useful  victory.  Important 
positions  wei'e-  taken,  which  improved  the 
rather  cramped  situation  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  enemy  suffered  serious  loss.  Birt  more 
imporlant  still  was  the  proof  that  the  Italian 
Army  could  not  only  resist — that  had  been 
show'u  by  the  wonderful  stand  after  the  long 
retreat — but  cordd  already  hit  back  hard  and 
retake  from  the  enemy  very  strong  positions 
which  had  been  in  his  hands  for  over  a month. 

t 

The  recovery  from  the  long  trial  was  very 
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quick  ; and  it  was  of  special  significance 
that  the  brigade  which  took  Col  del  Rosso 
and  held  it  against  all  the  furious  counter- 
attacks of  the  Austrians  was  the  Sassai-i 
Brigade,*  which  had  belonged  to  the  Second 
Anny  and  come  through  the  worst  of  the  great 
retreat.  All  its  old  offensive  spirit  and  all  its 
old  tenacity  were  shown  again,  and  there  were 
other  units  with  similar  experiences  which  now 
showed  themselves  refreshed  and  undaunted, 
eager  only  to  win  back  something  of  what  had 
been  lost.  Among  these  was  the  Fifth  Ber- 

* See  Vol.  XY,  Chapter  CCXXXIII. 


saglieri  Regiment,  which,  with  two  of  the 
recently  formed  a.ssault  detachments,  the 
Fourth  Bersaglieri  Brigade,  and,  of  conrse, 
several  Ali)ini  battalions,  won  special  honours 
in  this  mountain  fight. 

F.aiiy  in  Februaiy  the  weather  Itroko  and 
snow  came  in  considerable  (jiiantity,  though 
the  fall  for  the  season,  which  had  begun  so  late, 
remained  well  below  the  average.  There  was 
much  mist  and  heavy  cloud,  and  visibility  was 
poor  tlu’oughout  the  spring.  Though,  this 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  ujron  the  air  .service 
which  was  very  active  on  both  sides,  there  wer  e 
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no  infantry  operations  of  any  importance 
until  the  summer.  There  were  infantry  raids, 
in  wliicli  British  units  on  the  Piave  distinguished 
themselves,  and  air  raids  and  artillery  demon- 
strations, but  both  sides  were  waiting,  pre- 
paring for  the  serious  trial  of  strength  which 
everyone  knew  would  come  with  the  long  days 
and  the  dry  weather.  Tliroughout  the  winter 
and  spring  there  was  more  airwork  thai'i  there 
had  hitherto  been  on  the  Italian  front.  Both 
sides  were  reinforced,  the  Italians  by  British 
flyiirg  men  and  a few  French,  the  Austrians  by 
German  bombing  squadrons,  which  soon  showed 
that  they  had  two  inaiir  objectives,  Padua  and 
Venice.  The  first  raid  on  Padua  canre  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  December  29,  and  the 
raid  was  repeated  the  two  following  nights. 
Oir  the  first  occasion  13  people  were  killed  and 
60  wounded,  but  no  buildings  of  importance 
were  hit.  On  the  second  visit  of  the  German 
’planes,  although  more  than  20  bombs  u-ere 
dropped  and  great  destructioir  was  caused 
to  a number  of  buildings,  there  were  only  three 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  Church  of  San 
Valentino  was  liit  by  an  incendiary  bomb  and 
set  on  fire,  and  the  tower  of  the  Carmine  Church 
was  partly  destroyed.  The  third  raid  lasted 
six  hours  in  all,  from  9 p.m.  on  December  30 
till  3 a.m.  on  December  31.  Again  there  were 
only  a few  casualties,  five  wounded,  but  the 
damage  done  to  buildings  was  serious.  The 
fafade  of  the  cathedral  was  partly  destroyed, 
and  the  basilica  of  St.  Antony,  the  famous 
church  of  “ II  Santo,”  suffered  considerably. 
It  was  curious  that  out  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  casualities  there  should  have 
been  tlu’ee  women  of  Austrian  birth. 

Dru’ing  the  following  weeks  Venice  and 
Padua  and  the  little  towns  of  the  Venetian 
])lain  were  rejieatedly  attacked.  Tlie  worst 
raid  was  that  made  upon  Venice  on  the  night 
of  February  26.  Venice  had  already  been 
attacked  more  than  46  times,  but  on  this 
occasion  eight  hours  passed  from  the  fii'st 
appearance  of  the  enemy  to  the  dropping  of 
the  last  bomb,  and  over  300  liombs  were 
dropjaed  in  all.  The  macliines  came  in  waves, 
aTid  each  no  doubt  made  more  than  one 
journey,  for  Venice  was  very  near  the  Austrian 
lines.  In  all  50  machines  took  part  in  the  raid, 
or  series  of  raids,  and  the  damage  they  did 
was  considerable.  The  Royal  Palace  was 
struck,  38  houses  were  smashed,  and  tluee 
churches  were  dainagecl- — SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo, 
San  Giovanni  Crisostomo  and  San  Simeone 


Piccolo.  Yet  the  smn  of  loss  was  amazingly 
small  considering  the  thick  cluster  of  treasures 
that  makes  up  Venice.  The  escapes  were 
extraordinary.  Fifteen  bombs  fell  near  the 
Doge’s  Palace,  all  of  them,  fortunately,  in  the 
water.  One  only  just  missed  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  and  bombs  fell  all  round  the  Ponte  di 
Rialto.  It  was  a miracle  that  the  finest  jewels 
of  Venice  all  remained  imtouched  on  this 
occasion  as  on  others,  though  a bomb  fell 
within  five  yards  of  the  doors  of  St.  Mark’s  in 
an  earlier  raid,  and  there  w’ere  other  escapes 
as  irarrow.  Yet  there  was  damage  done  that 
is  irreparable,  for  to  countless  people  there  is 
hardly  a stone  of  Venice  that  does  not  at 
least  give  sometliing  to  the  setting  of  the  rarer 
jewels.  And  it  was  all  sheer  wantomiess. 
No  military  purpose  could  be  served  by  the 
attacks  on  the  treasures  of  Venice,  and  both 
Port  and  Arsenal  lay  far  enough  away  from  the 
things  that  matter  to  refute  the  defence  of 
confusion  of  aim. 

The  air  activity  displayed  by  the  Italian 
and  British  airmen  was  of  a different  kind.  It 
was  confined  to  military  operations,  and  it 
was  very  successful.  Many  destructive  raids 
were  made  upon  aerodromes,  railway  junctions, 
and  encampments,  and  air  fighting  became 
commoner  on  the  front  tiian  it  had  ever  been, 
until  the  enemy  once  more  grew  shy,  and 
showed  himself  as  rarely  as  during  the  prerdous 
sunmier  before  the  Italian  retreat.  At  that 
time  the  Italians  had  established  a complete 
superiority  in  the  air,  but  they  had  lost  much 
material  during  the  retreat,  and  the  enemy 
were  now  reinforced  by  German  fighters  as 
well  as  by  German  bombers.  These  turned 
out  more  daring  than  the  Austrian  fliers,  for 
most  of  whom  the  Italians  had  little  regard, 
but  they  suffered  heavy  loss,  the  British  fight- 
ing machines  in  ]aaTticular  doing  very  useful 
work.  The  Italian  speciality  was  the  _big 
bombing  machine,  and  it  did  admirable  service, 
while  several  long-distance  flights  were  made  by 
Italian  airmen,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  the  500-mile  journey  to  Friedrichshafen 
and  Ijack,  which  was  made  by  two  Italian 
aeroplanes  early  in  .June.  . 

..N.s  the  Avinter  passed  in  preparation,  there 
was  frequent  interchorige  of  British,  French, 
and  Italian  officers,  especially  in  the  artillery 
arm.  General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  reported 
that  the  British  officers  made  every  effort  “ to 
illustrate  the  value  of  counter-battery  work, 
the  value  of  which  we  had  learned  by  experi- 
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ence  in  France,  but  wliicli  the  Italians  had  not 
liitherto  fully  appreciated,”  and  he  noted  the 
anxiety  of  the  Italians  “ to  profit  by  any 
experience  we  could  give  them  ” It  had  not 
been  easy  for  the  Italians  to  test  for  themselves 
the  value  of  counter-battery  work,  for  there 
had  never  been  enough  shells  for  the  purpose* 
or  enough  guns  for  simultaneous  barrage  and 
counter-battery  fire.  But  guns  and  shells 
were  becoming  more  plentiful,  and  every 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  experience  of  the 


He  was  left  with  five  Allied  divisions,  three 
British  and  two  French,  but  the  Ital  an  eorjjs 
which  he  had  lost  was  a strong  one,  consi>ting 
of  .50,000  men,  and  the  French  divisions  were 
relatively  weak,  the  entire  French  force  in 
Italy  totalling  less  than  MO, 000  men. 

While  it  was  evident  that  the  Au-trian' 
would  make  an  offensive  as  soon  as  the  weather 
served,  the  Italian  coimnand  consideretl  the 
possibility  of  anticipating  this  offensive,  not 
by  an  attack  on  the  grand  scale,  but  by  ‘"an 
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British  and  Fi-ench  in  this  as  in  other  new 
developments  of  warfare. 

The  spring  came,  and  minds  were  turning 
to  the  prospect  of  an  early  offensive  by  the 
Austrians  when  the  storm  burst  in  France. 
Owing  to  the  German  successes  and  the  con- 
.sequent  critical  situation,  three  French  divi- 
sions and  tT?o  British  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Italian  front,*  .and  they  were  followed  by  the 
Italian  Second  Army  Corps  under  General 
Albricci,  wliich  was  also  dispatched  to  thicken 
the  line  in  France.  This  meant  a serious 
w’eakening  of  tlie  forces  under  General  Diaz. 

* General  Plumer  had  left  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  first  enemy  eflort  of  the  year  would  not  be  i)i 
Italy  hut  in  France.  His  departure  was  very  greatly 
regretted  by  the  Italian.s.  with  whom  he  had  soon 
eUablished  the  best  possible  relations.  Fortunately  he 
left  a worthy  successor  in  Lord  Cavan. 


action  of  minor  scope,”  which  should  at  once 
improve  the  Italian  positions  in  the  Asiago- 
Brenta  zone,  and  tlueaten  the  Austrian  com- 
munications between  F eltre  and  Trento.  * During 
April  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy  was  planning 
an  offensive  on  both  sides  of  the  Brenta,  in  the 
Asiago  uplands  and  in  the  Grajipa  sector,  but 
by  the  middle  of  May,  a fortnight  before  the 
date  chosen  for  the  Italian  attack,  it  )iad  bc'- 
coine  evident  that  a m.uch  more  ambitious 
scheme  was  being  prepared  by  the  Austriacs. 
The  offensive  astride  the  Brenta  was  to  be 
combined  with  a straight  elrive  against  tlie 
Italian  lines  on  the  Fiave.  New  Austrian 
divisions  were  arri\’ing  on  the  front,  and 
increasing  the  numerical  su|ieriority  of  the 

* See  Genera!  Di  iz’s  Ht  porc. 
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enemy.  The  Italians  liacl  to  change  attack 
into  defence,  bnt  special  measures  were  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  defence  should  be  essentially 
active — that  it  should  be  ready  to  develop  at 
once  into  a strong  counter-offensive. 

The  Italian  forces  i^'ere  disposed  as  follows. 

! 


[French  official  photograph. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIANS  WAIGHING 
TOGETHER  ON  THE  PIAVE. 


On  the  extreme  right  was  the  Third  Army 
under  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  which  was  aligned 
along  the  Piave  up  from  the  sea  so  as  to  cover 
both  Venice  and  Treviso.  Next  came  the 
Eighth  Army  under  General  Pennella,  which 
held  the  Middle  Piave,  including  the  Montello 
sector.  On  its  left  again  was  the  Fourth 
Army  under  General  Giardino,  occupying  the 
mountain  sector  between  the  Piave  and  the 
Brcnta.  Next  lay  the  Sixth  Army  under 
General  Montuori.  This  army,  which  held 
the  line  in  the  A.siago  uplands,  or  rather  the 
whole  stretch  between  the  Brenta  and  the 
Astico,  was  a com))osite  army,  Italian,  British 
and  French.  It  had  been  tlecided  early  in  the 
spring  that  the  Brifsh  contingent  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Montello  to  the  mountains 
for  the  summer  months,  and  by  March  29  the 
troops  were  established  in  their  new  positions. 


The  transference  of  the  French  from  the 
Monte  Toniba  sector  took  place  about  the  same 
time.  The  right  of  the  Sixth  Army  was  com- 
posed of  Italian  troops,  who  held  what  might 
be  termed  the  Val  Frenzela  sector.  9'lien  came 
the  French  XII.  Corps,  then  the  British, 
who  held  the  hills  wliich  face  .Asia.go  and 
Canove  from  the  south.  The  left  wing  of  the 
army  was  Italian.  Next  the  Sixth  Army, 
from  the  Astico  to  Lake  Garda,  was  the  First 
Army,  and  beyond,  from  Lake  Garda  to  the 
Swiss  border,  the  Seventh  Army  But  these 
two  armies  were  not  engaged  in  the  great  battle 
upon  wliich  Austria-Hungary  staked  so  much. 

In  April,  1918,  the  56  ilivisions  under  General 
Diaz  (51  Italian,  3 British,  and  2 French)  were 
faced  by  (it*  enemy  divisions.  When  the 
expected  blow  was  struck  at  last,  the  number 
had  been  increased  to  71.  And  the  Austrian 
supeiiority  in  artillery  was  calculated  at  25  per 
cent.,  mainly  in  medium  and  heavy  calibres. 
The  nmnber  of  enemy  guns  employed  in  the 
offensive  was  estimated  at  7,500. 

The  weeks  of  waiting — Aiiril,  May,  anil  the 
first  half  of  June — were  very  anxious.  The 
course  of  tlie  fighting  in  France  and  Flanders 
seemed  to  ]5rove  that  a resolute  offensive,  con- 
ducted on  German  methods,  could  almost  count 
upon  important  gains  at  the  outset,  even  if  it 
were  finally  brought  to  a standstill.  It  was 
already  realized  that  the  way  to  kill  an  offensive 
of  the  latest  German  model  w'as  to  dispose  the 
defending  troops  in  depth,  with  the  front  lines 
comparatively  lightly  held,  the  “ battle  posi- 
tions ” well  back,  and  ample  reserves  behind 
them.  A great  part  of  the  front  held  by  the 
Italians  was  unsuitable  for  these  defensive 
tactics.  There  was  no  depth  in  the  positions, 
little  room  to  yield  and  come  again.  Between 
the  Piave  and  the  Brenta  especially  they  were 
fighting  very  near  the  c-dge  of  the  mountain 
country.  Nor  was  there  far  to  go  from  the 
Asiago  uplands  to  the  Venetian  jilain  Here 
w'as  the  weakness  in  the  Italian  situation. 
The  defenders  could  not  afford  to  give  much 
ground,  for  a comparatively  .slight  retreat 
wmuld  have  bi'ought  them  down  from  the 
mountains,  which  fall  very  steeply  to  the  plain. 
It  follow’s  that  a comparatively  rigid  system  of 
defence  was  necessary.  The  defenders  had  this 
advaritage,  howevei’,  that  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  the  mountain  sector  did  not  lend 
itself  very  w'ell  to  the  tactics  which  had  been 
so  successful  in  France.  Communications  were 
difficult,  and,  above  all,  speed  was  difficult. 
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When  April  passed  withont  tlie  expected 
offensive  in  the  mountains,  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  month  was  the  first  appearance 
among  the  Italian  troops  of  the  soldiers  of  a 
new  Ally,  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.  It  had  been 
decided  to  form  a Legion  from  the  Czecho- 
slovak prisoners  in  Italy,  and  while  the  men, 
to  the  strength  of  a division,  were  being 
organized  and  trained,  advance  detachments 
w'ere  sent  to  the  front  to  try  and  get  in  touch 
with  their  brothers  who  were  still  with  the 
Austrians.  They  w’ere  splendid  men,  and,  look- 
ing at  them,  it  w’as  impossible  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  thought  of  wdiat  they  faced  in  the  hope 
of  freeing  their  country.  Others  who  fell  into 
enemy  hands  had  the  right  to  fair  and  kindly 
treatment,  though  in  this  war  that  right  was 
seldom  respected  by  German  or  Austrian.  But 
for  these  men,  if  they  were  taken,  the  gallows 
waited. 

April  came  to  an  end,  and  iMay  drew  on. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month,  as  has  been 
said,  signs  showed  that  the  Austrian  offensive 
would  be  on  an  even  more  ambitious  scale  than 
had  at  first  seemed  probable.  There  was  to  be 
a double  battle,  on  two  w'ide  fronts.  The  news 
from  France  was  still  far  from  reassuring. 
Whenever  one  German  offensive  ceased  to  gain 


ground  aiurfher  attack  was  launched,  and  on 
each  occasion  important  progress  was  made, 
'riiere  was  grave  preoccupation  in  all  circles 
regarding  the  forthcoming  Austrian  diivc,  and 
it  was  generally  felt  that  the  enemy  would 
probably  win  a considerable  success,  though 
there  was  no  misgiving  as  to  the  final  issue. 
He  woidd  be  checketl  ; tlie  line  would  not  bo 
broken  though  it  would  be  pressed  back.  But 
the  plain  was  near  the  invaders  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  Venice  was  near  their  armies  oit 
the  Picive.  The  outlook  did  not  seem  very 
encouraging. 

While  expectation  was  strung  high,  the 
Italian  Command  suddenly  threw  in  two  admir- 
ably conducted  attacks  towards  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  long  front.  The  fir.st  attack  was  in 
the  Adamello  sector,  already  the  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary fighting,  but  farther  north  than  the 
previous  actions,  near  the  Tonale  Pass.  On  the 
morning  of  Way  2.3,  Italian  Alpini  advanced 
upon  the  rock  fortresses  of  Cima  Zigolon,  Cima 
Presena  and  IMonticello  The  two  former  are 
both  over  10,000  feet  above  the  .sea,  and 
IMonticello  Ls  about  1,300  feet  lower.  The 
Italian  guns  made  it  ]:>ossible  for  the  Alpini  to 
do  what  seems  on  the  face  of  it  impossible.  For 
the  Austrian  positions,  or  many  of  them,  were 
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inaccessible  to  anyone  brit  a good  climber,  and 
to  the  onlooker  it  iriiglit  have  appeared  that 
the  defenders  conld  repidse  their  enemies  with 
stones  Bnt  the  guns  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Austrians  to  leave  their  caverns,  and  the 
indomitable  Alpini  had  a slender  chance.  They 
took  it,  of  course.  Once  more  they  did  what 
apparently  coidd  not  be  done.  Ro]ied  together, 
climbing  slowly,  laboriously,  tirelessly,  their 
haversacks  full  of  bombs,  these  matchless 
mountain  fighters  reached  their  enemy,  itself  a 
feat,  and  then  beat  bun.  The  struggle  lasted 
throughout  two  daj’'s,  and  did  not  stop  during 
all  the  moonlit  night  between,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
peaks  inentioned  and  the  basin  of  the  Presena. 
Lal-;e,  together  with  nearly  a thousand  prisoners. 


AN  ITALIAN  OBSERVATION  POST  ON 
MONTE  ADAMELLO, 


12  gams,  14  trench-mortars,  2.5  machine-guns, 
and  several  hundrefl  rifles. 

The  second  of  the  two  actions,  which  took 
]tlace  near  Capo  Sile,  was  in  every  way  a con- 
trast to  the  first,  except  in  its  s\rccessful  resvdt. 
The  first  was  carried  out  in  a wilderness  of 
glacier  and  eternal  snow,  broken  by  black 
rock  ridges  so  steep  that  snow  cannot  lie 
there,  and  it  was  drawn  ovit  o\er  two  days. 
The  second  fight  was  fought  in  a fiat  green 


land  of  ditches  and  lagoons,  where  the  soil 
barely  emerges  from  the  water,  and  the  roads 
are  causeways.  The  attack  was  over  in  a few 
minutes  ; the  enemy  counter-attack  failed 
badly,  and  the  Italians  were  left  in  possession 
of  their  objective,  with  440  prisoners,  four 
trench-mortars  and  10  rnachine-gnns,  besides 
several  hundred  rifles. 

These  rvere  heartening  actions,  which  gave 
confidence  for  the  trial  which  all  knew’  w’as 
imminent.  There  was  a time  of  anxious 
tension,  w^hen  all  the  information  gained  from 
prisoners  told  of  great  preparations  and  an 
early  move,  and  finally  the  Italian  Command 
W’as  able  to  forecast  the  coming  offensive  even 
to  its  details.  On  June  14,  which  w’as  marked 
by  heavy  fire  from  the  Austrian  guns  all  day, 
the  army  was  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
an  attack  eai’ly  next  morning. 

The  attack  came  at  the  hour  expected, 
]5receded  by  a very  violent  bombardment, 
with  much  gas.  But  the  Italian  guns  had 
opened  first,  with  a short  but  furious  barrage 
on  the  trenches  and  certain  points  of  assembly, 
and  heavy  counter-battery  fire.  The  enemy’s 
shooting  was  clearly  handicapped  by  this  un- 
expected move.  His  fire  w’as  exceedingly 
intense,  but  it  was  not  very  accurate.  Thougli 
smoke  and  gas  were  freely  employed,  the 
defending  troops  were  now  all  equipped  with 
the  British  mask,  and  were  not  greatly  dis- 
tuibed.  Austrian  attacks  were  launched  on 
the.  w’estern  part  of  the  front,  near  Riva  and  in 
the  Adamello  district,  which  resulted  in  the 
temporary  occupation  of  two  mountain  posi- 
tions, the  Dosso  Alto  in  the  first-named  sector, 
and  in  the  second  the  Corno  di  Cavento,  the 
“House  of  the  \lTnd,”  which  the  Alpini  had 
taken  from  the  Austrians  exactly  a year 
before.  The  wdiole  front  w'as  on  fire  from  the 
Val  Lagarina  to  the  sea,  but  the  real  offensive 
developed  as  had  been  foreseen.  The  tw'o 
fronts  of  attack  w'ere  from  south-west  of 
Asiago  to  east  of  Moirte  Grappa,  a distance  of 
nearly  20  miles,  and  from  tlie  Alontello  to 
below  San  Dona  fli  Riave,  more  than  25  miles. 
There  were  three  main  thrusts,  the  first  on 
both  sides  of  the  Brenta  valley,  the  second 
against  the  Montello  front,  ^ the  third  lower 
dow’ii  the  river,  from  Fagare,  just  north  of  the 
Treviso-Oderzo  railway  line,  to  below  San 
Dona  di  Riave.  The  first  sector  was  the 
centre  of  the  northern  attack,  which  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  enemy  Generalissimo,  Boroe- 
vitch,  to  Field -Marshal  Coniad  von  Hotzen- 
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doi'f.  Conrad  was  the  specialist  in  the  Trentino 
region.  He  had  made  two  great  attacks,  in 
May  and  June,  1916,  and  November  and 
December,  1917.  Each  time  he  had  tailed  to 
get  through,  but  each  time  he  had  gained  much 
ground.  And  now  he  was  very  near  the  plain. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Asiago  plateau  he 
was  starting  where  he  came  to  a stop  two 
years  before.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  across 
the  Brenta,  the  attack  was  launched  from  the 
lines  that  marked  the  limits  of  the  advance  in 
the  winter  of  1917  In  that  fierce  struggle 
Conrad  had  only  commanded  the  troops  west 
of  the  Brenta,  Krobatin  directing  operations 
between  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave.  Now,  in 
his  third  attempt  to  reach  the  fat  plains  of  the 
Veneto,  Conrad  had  charge  of  the  entire 
offensive  on  the  mountain  front  The  attack 
across  the  Piave  was  conducted  by  a group  of 
armies  tinder  Boroevitch  himself,  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  commanding  opposite  the  Mon- 
tello,  and  General  Wenzel  von  Wurm,  with  the 
old  Isonzo  Army,  directing  the  thrust  between 
Ponte  di  Piave  and  San  Dona. 

The  attack  in  the  mountain  sector  was  a 
resounding  failure,  so  great  a failure  that  it 
was  broken  off,  after  three  days’  fighting, 
without  any  important  alteration  in  the  line 
of  the  front.  In  the  first  rush  the  lines  of  the 
Italians  and  their  Allies  were  penetrated  in 
various  places,  and  an  anxious  day  followed. 
During  the  morning  the  enemy  made  fair 
progress  on  both  s'des  of  the  Brenta.  The  old 
Val  Bella-Col  del  Rosso  salient,  from  whose 
bartered  rocks  the  Italians  had  withdrawn  all 
but  a thin  screen  of  infantry  and  machine- 
gunners,  fell  before  the  advancing  waves  of  the 
enemy,  and  Costalunga,  to  the  west,  was  also 
take'n.  Troops  iienetrated  eastwards  of  Monte 
Melago,  by  the  ruined  houses  of  Sasso,  and 
attacked  the  Pizzo  Razea,  only  a mile  and  a 
half  west  of  Valstagna  and  the  Brenta  Va’.ley. 
But  northward,  across  the  Prenzela  Valley, 
the  Alpini  were  immovable.  They  were  tucked 
up  under  the  crests  of  the  hills  that  rise  steeply 
from  the  v'alley,  the  Sasso  Rosso  and  the  Colic 
di  San  Francesco,  but  the  enemy  coming  down 
on  tliem  from  above  couUl  make  no  impression 
upon  them.  Three  successive  attacks  all 
failed  completely.  Shells  rained  upon  the 
rocky  slopes,  and  the  defenders  suffered  very 
heavily.  On  the  ridge  of  the  Cornone,  under 
Sasso  Rosso,  little  isolated  posts  kept  back 
the  enemy  with  machine-guns  and  bombs  until 
the  reserves  could  come  into  action.  At  one 


critical  spot  all  the  di-fenders  were  killed  nr 
disable!  with  the  exception  of  one  iiian,  but 
that  one  man  held/  off  four  enemy  attacks 
with  his  machine-gun  until  help  came.  North 
of  the  Frenzcla  Valley,  where  the  enemy  must 
have  expected  to  have  an  easy  task,  he  gained 
practically  no  ground  at  all.  And  farther  west 
his  early  successes  were  soon  cou.ntered.  By 


GENERAL  WENZEL  VON  WURM. 

Commanded  an  Austrian  Army  on  the  Piave. 

midday  the  Italians  were  counter-attacking 
in  force.  Costalunga  was  soon  regained,  and 
the  enemy  troops  who  had  taken  Col  del  Rosso 
were  checked  and  even  jtushed  Itack  a little. 
For  three  flays  this  region  was  the  scene  of  a 
fierce  and  uncertain  struggle,  in  which  tl/C 
enemy  strove  in  vain  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  slight  advance  he  had  made.  A desperate 
fight  raged  round  I’izzo  Razea,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  but  tinally, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day's  hghting,  was 
ilefinitely  re-oceupied  by  the  defend<“rs.  It 
was  torn  from  the  enemy  by  an  assaulting 
column  of  Bersaglieri  and  infantry  of  t he 
Padua  Brigade,  who  also  won  back  the  ruins 
of  Sasso  and  the  cemeteiy  which  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  stee|i  fall  to  the  P’renzela  ^’alle^  • 
The  cemetery  had  beeit  turned  into  a nest  of 
machine-guns,  but  nothing  could  sto]i  the 
adcance  of  the  Italians.  The  night  of  June  17 
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saw  the  defimte  failure  of  the  Austrian  effort 
west  of  the  Brenta  Valley. 

Meanwhile  the  Fourth  Italian  Army,  or 
rather  the  loft  of  the  army  which  lay  between 
the  Brenta  and  INIonte  Grappa,  was  going 
tlirough  a very  similar  ex]jerience  to  that  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Sixth  Army.  General 
Giarvlino  had  kept  liis  main  forces  well  back, 
as  far  back  as  the  lie  of  the  ground  -would 
allow  him,  and  the  enemy,  attacking  in  mass, 
swept  through  the  advanced  Italian  positions 
in  front  of  Col  (Japrile  and  INIonte  Asolone. 
Nor  did  theij'  success  end  there  In  spite  of 
the  gallant  resistance  of  the  second  line  of 
defenders  the  Austrians  gained  ground  both 
to  west  and  soTith.  Col  Moschin  %vas  taken 
and  the  enemy  looked  down  into  the  Brenta 
Valley.  Pushing  south,  detachments  reached 
Col  Raniero*,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
]jlateau  west  of  Graj^pa  was  in  Austrian  hands. 
Both  north  and  west  of  Moscliin,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  valley,  the  Italians  hung  on  stub- 
bornly ; and  the  enemy  advance  towards  the 
plain,  along  the  ridge  that  I’uns  southward, 
parallel  with  the  Brenta,  was  held  up  at  Col 
Raniero.  By  midday  on  June  15  the  Italians 
were  counter-attacking  with  success.  Reserves 
were  thrown  in  at  the  right  moment,  and  the 
enemy  began  to  give  back.  Soon  he  was 
holding  only  Col  iNIoschin,  having  lost  all  his 
gains  to  the  south  and  east.  In  the  afternoon 
a storm  rose,  a hurricane  of  wind  and  rain  and 
driving  cloud  that  liid  all  the  mountain  ridges. 
The  Italian  guns  pounded  the  enemy  on  Col 
Jloschin,  and  towards  evening  the  counter- 
attack was  made.  Troops  of  the  Basilicata. 
Brigade,  a brigade  which  had  distinguished 
itself  greatly  in  the  desperate,  resistance  on 
Jlonte  J bmbi'j  seven  months  earlier,  went 
forward  in  an  irresistible  rush.  In  half  an 
hour  Col  iNIoschin  was  in  Italian  hands  again. 
Next  day  the  enemy  did  not  even  attem23t  to 
continue  the  attack.  Perhaps  he  was  waiting 
for  the  result  of  the  fighting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Brenta,  waiting,  lik''  a division  which 
wa,s  lying  in  the  Bi’enta  Valkn^  for  the  succes.sful 
action  which  should  open  tl;e  3va.y  to  Bassano. 
Conrad  had  failed  to  get  through  in  his  first 
rush,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  though  he  made 
up  his  mind  quickly  to  cut  his  loss.  For 
it  was  only  in  the  Frenzela  region  that  he 
made  any  attempt  to  push  liis  offensive 
after  the  disappointing  results  of  the  first 
day's  fighting.  Probably  he  was  well  ad- 

* Al'O  known  a-s  Ool  do!  Gallo. 


vised.  His  attack  was  really  smashed  on  the 
first  day. 

The  attack  immediately  east  and  west  of  the 
Brenta  seems  to  have  been  the  main  operation, 
but  both  farther  east,  against  the  Solarolo 
salient,  and  farther  west,  against  the  sectors 
held  by  the  French  and  British,  determined 
attacks  were  made.  In  the  last-named  sectors 
the  Axrstrian  aims  were  very  ambitious. 

In  his  attack  against  the  Solarolo  salient,  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  occupying  the  Porte  di 
Salt  on,  the  ridge  betw’een  the  Ornic  and  Calcino 
torrents,  but  before  the  day  was  over  he  was 
pushed  back  to  his  point  of  departure.  The 
attack  in  this  sector  was  probably  in  the  main 
demonstrative.  There  w^as  no  advantage  in 
incurring  losses  here,  v hen  the  main  operations 
wei'e  staged  to  the  west  and  south.  It  was 
different  on  tlie  right  of  the  attack.  M hile  the 
main  drive  was  in  the  centre,  it  w^as  lioped  to 
break  down  the  defence  all  the  way  from  the 
Astico  to  the  Bienta.  In  the  British  sector,  for 
instance,  captured  maps  showed  that  the 
enemy  objectives  for  June  15  included  INIonte 
Pau  and  Cima  di  Fonte,  which  lie  some  three 
miles  behind  the  slopes  where  the  British  were 
in  line,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
plain. 

The  story  of  the  fight  in  this  sector  can  be 
told  very  shortly.  South-east  of  .\siago  the 
French  tropps  lost  a few  outlying  positions 
which  were  retaken  when  the  reserves  came 
into  action.  Next  the  French  were  two  British 
divisions,  the  23rd  and  48th,  which  w'ere 
attacked  by  four  enemy  divisions.  The  attack 
against  the  23rd  Division  failed  completely 
The  enemy  were  partly  aided  by  mist,  but  they 
had  to  advance  over  a considerable  stretch  of 
ojien  gcround,  and  never  really  threatened 
danger.  They  were  stopped  for  the  most  part 
with  rifle  and  machine-gun  fir  e,  and  their  losses 
were  heavy.  On  the  left,  against  the  48th  Divi- 
sion, the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  covei- 
supplied  by  the  valley  or  depression  along  which 
runs  the  Asiago-Schio  milway  ; their  attack  was 
in  some  sense  a surprise,  and  at  first  they  made 
considerable  progress.  They  ocexxpied  the 
British  front  line  on  a front  of  some  3,000  yards, 
and  subsequently  penetraJed  to  a depth  of 
about  1,000  yards.  The  defenders  fell  back  on 
a.  series  of  switches,  but  tire  situation  looked 
serious  for  a little.  The  reaction  came  quickly, 
however,  and  the  Italian  12th  Division  on  the 
left  lent  valuable  assistance  both  with  infantry 
and  artillery,  which,  in  the  woi-ds  of  Imrd 
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Cavan’s  dispatch,  “ was  largely  responsible  ior 
bringing  the  Austrian  intiltratioii  to  an  immedi- 
ate halt.”  Advancing  on  to  the  switch  lines,  tlu' 
Austrians  found  themselves  in  a kind  of 
triangular  pocket,  where  they  were  very  uncom- 
fortably situated,  'f'hey  hesitated,  and  weie 
lost.  All  their  subsequent  efforts  failed  to 
enlarge  their  gains,  anil  an  isolated  handful  of 
British  troops,  who  were  still  holding  out 


iiishi'd  an  admirable  target  foi-  Ibiti-'li  and 
Italian  artillery,  which  haniinered  them  with 
cruel  efleet.  Both  British  divisions  attacked  the 
eniany,  taking  full  advantage  of  theii  disordej  . 
Vaiious  positions  were  temporarily  occupied, 
and  over  1,00b  jirisoners  were  brougtit  back, 
with  7 mountain  guns  and  72  machine-guns. 
It  was  calculated  tliat  the  eneniv  casualties 
were  close  upon  .7,000. 


[llaHiin  official  photi  graph. 

IN  THE  ITALIAN  FRONT  LINE  ON  MONTELLO. 


though  they  were  surrounded,  gave  them  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  They  could  gain  no  more 
ground  all  day.  During  the  nigkit,  under  the 
pressure  of  various  British  attacks,  they  began 
to  give  back.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  next 
day  they  were  driven  completely  out  of  the 
original  British  positions.  They  lost  order,  and. 
instead  of  retreating  by  the  comparatively 
sheltered  valley  from  which  they  had  attackeil, 
they  retired  o^•er  the  open  ground,  and  fur- 


The  northern  half  of  the  double  attack,  the 
drive  which  was  to  push  back  the  Italian  Annies 
in  the  mountains  on  to  the  flank  and  the  line 
of  retreat  of  the  armies  in  the  jilain,  had  failed 
completely  in  less  than  two  days.  'Phe  southern 
battle  was  to  last  longer,  but  was  to  end  in  a 
faihu’c  no  less  complete. 

On  the  morning  of  .Tune  1 •'>  the  .Vustrians 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tiaxe,  undor 
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cover  of  a very  cleverly  managed  smoke 
barrage.  Crossiirgs  were  effected  at  various 
points,  but  three  main  bridgeheads  were 
formed,  and  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the 
enemy  were  chiefly  concentrated  on  extending 
or  maintaining  tlie  ground  won  at  these  tlwee 
points.  The  right  wing  of  Boroevitch’s  Army 
Group,  the  Sixth  Army  under  the  Arclahike 
Joseph,  attacked  the  Italian  Eighth  Army  in 
the  Montello  region.  The  Montello  is  an  iso- 
lated hog’s  back,  some  eight  miles  long  by 
three  wide,  running  from  400  to  800  feet  above 
the  plain.  It  runs  nearly  due  east  and  west, 
and  the  Piave  flows  beneath  it  on  the  north  and 
east,  making  a right-angled  turn  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  ridge.  It  is  partly  culti- 
vated and  partly  covered  with  little  woods. 
'I’here  are  a number  of  farms,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  crossed  from  south  to  north  by  over  a 
score  of  roads,  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel. 
The  Austrians  made  their  first  crossings  from 
Falze  di  Piave,  at  the  right  angle  mentioned 
above,  and  at  Nervesa,  below  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Montello.  They  overran  the 
Italians  in  the  front  lines,  and  the  two  columns 
quickly  established  touch  with  each  other. 
When  they  had  once  joined  hands,  reinforce- 
ments came  over  very  quickly,  and  the  bridge- 
head was  rapidly  exten.ded.  Their  left  wing 
was  promptly  held  \q3.  The  end  of  two  days’ 
hard  fighting  found  it  still  resting  upon  San 
Andrea,  a bare  kilometre  from  Tservesa,  but 


the  centre  and  right  had  made  good  progress 
on  the  Montello  and  along  the  river  bank  to 
the  north.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day’s 
fighting  the  Austrians  held  about  two-tliirds 
of  the  Montello,  the  battle -line  running  from 
Ciano,  on  the  river  bank,  near  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Montello,  across  the  ridge  in  a 
slanting  direction,  passing  over  the  summit 
and  thence  eastwards  to  San  Andrea.  This 
was  the  term  to  the  enemy’s  advance.  His 
pressure  was  met  by  a constantly  increasing 
counter  - pressure  from  the  Italian  reserves, 
who  fought  with  the  utmost  determination 
and  slowly  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
Austrian  gain  in  the  Montello  sector  was  con- 
siderable, but  it  fell  very  far  shoi’t  of  expecta- 
tions. Accorihng  to  the  plan  of  attack, 
numerous  copies  of  wliich  fell  into  Italian  hands, 
tire  objective  for  the  first  day  was  the  railway 
between  Treviso  and  Montebelluna,  which  was 
to  Ire  reached  by  the  troops  who  crossed  at 
Nervesa. 

The  crossing  next  below  Nervesa  was  made 
some  five  miles  farther  down,  by  way  of  tire  long 
shoal  island  known  as  the  Grave  di  Papado- 
poli.  The  enemy  came  over  very  early  in  the 
morning,  soirre  hours  before  the  attacks  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  was  a 
demonstrative  action.  A footing  was  estab- 
ishcd  on  the  right  bank,  but  an  Italian  counter- 
attack at  daybreak  drove  most  of  the  enemy 
back  to  the  island,  and  took  about  600  prisoners 
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Various  other  attempts  were  iiiacle  to  gain 
ground  in  this  sector,  but  the  Austrians, 
although  tiiey  reached  the  right  bank  several 
times,  could  not  maintain  their  hold,  much  less 
make  any  further  progress.  The  third  and 
fourth  crossings  were  between  Candelu  and 
Fagare,  north  of  the  Treviso-Oderzo  railway,  and 
ar  the  Zenson  bend,  south  of  the  railway. 
These  two  crossings  were  the  first  move  in  the 
second  of  tfie  main  operations  on  the  Piave, 
the  direct  push  for  Treviso,  wfiich  was  to  be 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  fighting. 
Treviso  is  about  10  miles  from  the  river,  and  it 
was  only  after  four  days’  hard  struggle  that  the 
Au.strian  Fourth  Army  Corps  succeeded  in 
jDutting  any  ground  between  themselves  and 
the  river.  On  Jime  IH  they  progressed  about 
a mile  astride  of  the  road  and  railway  between 
the  river  and  San  Biagio,  but  an  Italian 
counter-attack  began  to  push  them  back  the 
same  night,  and  next  day  they  were  back  in 
their  old  positions,  pressed  up  against  the 
river. 

Farther  south  again,  astride  the  Mestre- 
Portogruaro  railway,  from  I'ossalta  to  Musile, 
t he  Austrians  succeeded  in  establisliing  an  ample 
bridgehead,  but  their  gains  never  amounted 
to  more  than  a bridgehead.  Between  the 
railway  and  the  marshes  west  of  the  Old  Piave 
they  reached  the  Fossetta  canal,  a distance  of 
about  five  miles  from  Musile,  but  they  could 
not  cross  it.  North  of  the  railway,  where  the 


canal  is  nearer  the  river,  they  crossed  it  and 
reached  the  village  of  Losson,  but  this  was  the 
farthest  point  of  their  advance.  For  several 
days  the  battle  swayed  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  nature  of  the  countrj^  marie  the 
fighting  very  confused.  It  was  enclosed 
country,  with  masses  of  trees  and  bushe.'-^ 
broken  up  by  very  numerous  roads  and  paths 
and  ditches.  The  enemy  was  doing  no  more 
than  holding  his  own,  and  was  already  gi\  ing 
ground  in  some  places  before  the  furious 
counter-attacks  of  the  Italians,  who  hammered 
at  the  hard-won  salient  from  west  anti  north, 
when  the  rising  waters  of  the  Piave  finally 
quenched  the  hopes  that  were  already  burning 
very  low.  Even  before  the  river  rose  the 
Austrians  had  maintained  their  bridgeheads 
with  difficulty,  for  the  Italian  couutei'- 
attacks  were  most  determined;  the  Italian 
artillery  kept  up  a devastating  fire  on  the  ri\-er- 
crossings,  bridges,  and  boats,  and  Italian  and 
British  airmen  made  the  task  of  bringing  men 
and  food  and  ammunition  to  the  front  still 
more  difficult. 

It  was  on  .Tune  19  that  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Piave  began  to  interfere  with  the  Austrian 
bridges,  and  by  that  time  the  offensi\-e  was 
quite  obviously  held.  Bj^  .Tune  20  the  enemy 
was  making  no  further  attempt  to  attack.  He 
was  stubbornly  resisting  the  increasing  weight 
of  the  Italian  counter-jn-essure,  but  he  was 
obvio^^sly  in  grave  difficulties.  Two  days 
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later,  on  the  night  of  June  22,  he  began  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  By  this  time  the  quick- 
risen  hood  waters  had  fallen  as  cpiickly,  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  Austrians 
were  able  to  conduct  a fairly  successful  retreat. 
Their  losses  were  heavy  during  this  o])eration, 
for  the  Piave  was  still  an  obstacle  of  some 
im])ortance,  and  the  Italian  shells  rained 
mercilessly  along  both  banks  of  the  jiver  and 
on  the  bridges.  If  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Piave 
handicapped  the  Austrians,  its  sudden  fall 
saved  those  who  had  crossed  to  the  right  bank. 
The  Italian  counter-offensive  was  not  fully 
under  way.  Another  day  would  have  seen 
the  Austrians  faced  with  the  choice  of  siirren- 
di  r or  of  being  forced  into  the  river. 

As  it  was,  the  Austiian  losses  in  the  doxiblt 
battle  were  enormous.  J’hey  w^ere  calculated 
by  the  Italians  at  from  180,000  to  200,000  men, 
and  it  is  piobable  that  the  figure  is  close  to 
the  truth.  The  Italian  losses  were  90,000. 
Hardly  another  single  week  throughout  the 
long  struggle  of  the  war  saw  more  blood  shed 
than  the  week  which  put  an  end  to  the  last 
Austrian  hojjes  of  a victorious  peace. 

The  fortnight  which  followed  was  marked 
by  various  local  offensives  on  the  part  of  the 
ItaliaTis.  which  com[)letely  restored  the  few 
positions  in  the  mountains  which  had  not 
been  won  back  in  the  early  counter-attacks, 
and  finally  pushed  back  fhe  Ausfrians  from 
the  positions  they  had  occupied  between  the 
Old  and  the  A'ew  Piave.  Tliis  meant  a gain 
of  some  three  miles  in  depth,  which  gave  a 
little  more  breathing-s]race  to  Venice.  In  all 
the.se  attacks  ])risoners  were  taken,  and  the 
total  number  of  captures  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Austrian  offensive  was  523  officers  and 
23,911  men.  The  cai)tures  of  material  were 
ti3  guns.  ()5  ti'ench-mortars,  1,234  machine- 


guns,  and  nearly  40,000  rifles.  In  addition 
the  Italians  recaptured  72  of  their  own  guns 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  in  his 
first  advance.  Most  of  them  we7’e  undamaged. 
The  Austi'ians  had  been  too  hard  pressed  to 
destroy  them.  Their  air  service  also  suffered 
a very  sevcae  defeat.  During  the  week  June 
1 5-22  95  aero]flanes  and  six  balloons  were 
destroj'ed.  After  June  22  the  Austrian  air- 
craft remained  on  the  ground. 

The  June  Itattle  on  the  Italian  front,  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Piave. 
from  the  more  extended  of  its  two  phases,  was 
of  extreme  im])ortance.  It  had  a threefold 
significance.  It  showed  that  the  Italian  Army 
was  in  sjflendid  fighting  trim,  with  all  its  old 
moral  and  with  increased  skill,  and  it  smashed 
the  offensive  power  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Rm]Jre.  The  two  facts  taken  together  had 
an  immense  effect  on  the  general  military 
situation.  And  there  was  a third  significance 
Thi.<^  was  the  first  Allied  success  of  the  year, 
and  it  followed  upon  a .series  of  German 
victories  which  had  tried  our  powers  of  resis- 
tance to  the  utmost.  In  the  message  which 
he  sent  to  Signor  Orlando  in  the  name  of  the 
Br  itish  W ar  Cabinet,  Mr.  IJoyd  George  showed 
his  realization  of  the  truth.  “ This  great 
success  has  been  a deep  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  Allies.  Coming  as  it  has  at  the 
mo.st  fateful  hour  of  the  whole  war,  it  is  a 
good  augury  that  the  alliance  of  free  nations 
will  ere  long  free  the  world  once  for  all  from 
the  military  riomination  which  has  threatenetl 
it  so  long." 

The  Italian  victory  on  the  Piave  was  indeed 
auspicious.  It  was  the  turning-point.  It 
canre  at  the  end  of  a long  series  of  defeats.  It 
was  the  first  of  a succession  of  victories  that 
led  unbroken  straight  to  the  final  triumph. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXVI. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  GERMAN 
EAST  AERICA.  (IV.) 

The  Campaigns  of  1917-1918 — Difficulties  of  the  Rainy  Season — Ceneral  Hoskins  re- 
organizes THE  Forces — Van  Deventer  in  Command — German  Strength  and  Resoi  rces, 
June,  1917 — Enemy  spying  out  Portuguese  Territory — The  Chase  of  Xaujiann — (Iermans 
murder  British  Officers — Van  Deventer's  Strategy — Xorthey's  Operations — Kilwa  and 
Lindi  operations  begun — The  new  Belgian  Campaign — JIahenge  captured  by  ;Ma.jor 
Bataille — The  ^NIain  Offensive — Von  Lettow's  Xarrow  F.scape—  Colonel  Tafel  surrenders 
— Sufferings  of  British  Prisoners — Ten  ^Months’  Campaign  in  Portuguese  East  Africa — 
Enemy  Success  near  Quelimane-  -Rapid  Enemy  ^Iarch  Xorth — Gerjians  in  Xorthern 
Rhodesia — Von  Lettow  Surrenders. 


Except  for  East  Africa  the  Germans 
had  lost  all  their  colonial  possessions 
by  the  early  part  of  1916.  In  East 
Africa,  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Colonel 
von  Lettoiv-Vorbeck — mIio  won  the  Order  Pour 
le  i\Ierite  and  the  rank  of  iMajor-General  — 
enemy  troops  were  in  the  field  to  the  close  of 
hostilities. 

Previous  chapters  have  described  the  early 
fighting,  the  Kilimanjaro  campaign  and  the 
subsequent  operations  of  Generals  Smuts  and 
Xorthey  and  of  the  Belgians.  Fullj-  two-thirds 
of  German  East  Africa  was  conquered  by  the 
Allies  between  March  and  Septendier,  1916. 
By  that  time  the  enemy  was  confined  to  the 
south-east  and  south  central  parts  of  the 
protectorate.  In  .January,  1917,  General  Smuts 
began  a new  campaign  in  the  Rufiji  region. 
But  before  the  month  was  out  General  Smuts 
was  summoned  to  London  to  attend  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  he  handed  ovei'  the 
command  to  Lieut. -General  Hoskins,  who  held 
the  post  for  three  and  a half  months.  In  i\Iay, 
1917,  General  van  Deventer  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  took  up  his  duties 
on  iMay  29.  Operations,  which  had  been 
Vol.  XIX.— Part  236. 


interrupted  by  one  of  the  wettest  seasons  on 
record  in  East  Africa,  began  again  in  .1  une,  1917; 
Belgian  troop.s  once  more  gave  valuable 
assistance,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  combined 
forces  of  Generals  Deventer  and  Xorthey  and  the 
Belgians,  under  Colonel  Huyghe,  the  rest  of 
the  protectorate  was  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
Mahenge,  the  German  point  d'appni  in  the 
south  central  plateau,  was  ca].)tured  by  the 
Belirians  in  October,  1917.  J'here  had  been 
meantime  fierce  fighting  between  the  British 
and  the  Germans  in  the  coast  areas  near 
Kilwa  and  Lindi.  In  Xovember  the  enemy 
was  hard  presserl  in  every  direction.  On  the 
28th  of  that  month  Colonel  Tafel  with  some 
3,500  folloivcrs  (inchiding  carriers),  all  that  was 
left  of  the  Mahenge  force,  while  marching  south 
in  an  endeavour  to  join  von  Lettow,  was  trajipod 
and  surrendered.  The  troops  under  von 
Lettow.  as  the  only  means  of  a\-oiding  imme- 
diate disaster,  had  abandoned  German  East 
Africa  three  days  |)re\iously.  crossing  the 
Rovuma  into  Portuguese  territory. 

A small  mobile  force  of  veterans,  well  armed, 
and  still  well  supplied' with,  macliine-guns,  \on 
Lettow’s  troops,  overpoivcring  several  small 
Portuguese  posts,  made  their  way  south,  and 
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coluniu'-  had  to  he  organized  to  deal  with  them 
Hustled,  Ijut  not  brought  to  decisive  action, 
\on  l^ettow  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
CJueliniane,  where  many  j)lantations  were 
ra\-aged  and  much  loot  obtained.  Turning 
noi'th,  and  once  more  evading  the  net  siirtad 
to  catch  him,  in  September,  ho  recro.ssed 

the  Hovuima,  and  moving  parallel  to  the  east 
shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  entered  Northern 
Khode.sia.  He  was  by  the  Chandjezi  i-iver 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  in  France.  On 
November  14,  he  and  his  whole  following, 
1,300  fi.giiting  men  and  many  carriers,  sur- 
rendered at  Kasama.  Shortly  afterwards 
\-on  Lettow,  Dr.  Schnee  (the  ex-Ooviinor), 
and  all  the  Kuropean.s  of  his  force  were 
j-emoved  to  Europe. 

Chapter  CC\T.  cariied  the  narrative  of  events 
lip  to  the  tir.st  cam])aign  of  1917.  One  ol)ject 
Oeneral  Smuts  had  in  view  when  that  cam])aign 
was  liegun,  the  envelopment  of  tlie  enemy 
forces  on  the  Rutiji,  was  not  attained.  Attacked 


first  on  the  iMgeta  river  front,  the  Germans 
extricated  themselves  from  flanking  columns, 
and  then  at  Beho-Beho  vhile  retiring  to  the 
Rutiji,  though  severely  handled,  managed  to 
slip  away.  It  was  in  this  engagement  that  iVIr. 
F.  C,  Seloiis,  the  fainous  hunter-naturalist  anti 
explorer,  was  killed.  Von  Lettow  next  took 
up  ])ositions  north  of  the  Ruliji,  but  at  tlie 
b(-ginning  of  May  1917  evacuated  the  valley  of 
that  river.  General  Hoskins  showed,  in  his 
dispatch  of  iMay  30,  1917,  how  great  were  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  when, 
on  January  20,  in  the  middle  of  the  operations, 
he  was  calletl  upon  to  succeed  General  Smuts.'*' 
The  lower  Ruliji,  it  may  be  recalled,  runs 
parallel  to  and  some  70  miles  south  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Central  Railway.  The  Nigeiian 

* It  is  rcliited  tliat  when  Cieiipryi  Ho-kins  was  .aslccd  tn 
conw'  and  see  Smuts  in  reference  to  taking  over  the  com- 
mand li'^  was  at  Kibata,  He  roile.some  20 miles  through 
t he  hills.  1 h.''n  motored  into  Kihva,  wlrr'iice  he  fiiiislied  his 
journey  by  a 180  miles  flight  in  an  .-icroplano.  Seo  an 
article  by  Colonel  G.  ]M.  Orr,  D.S.O.,  in  the  Nafioiuil 
lievicw,  December,  1918. 
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CAPT.  F.  C.  SELOUS  IN  CAMP,  CHRISTMAS  1916. 
Captain  Selous  was  killed  in  action  January  4,  1917. 


Brigade  and  other  forces  were  pressing  von 
Lettow  from  the  north,  and  he  was  also  threat- 
ened from  the  south,  the  southern  cohmui  of 
the  British  being  based  on  Kilwa,  a seaport 
60  miles  south  of  the  Rufiji  delta.  Farther 
west  was  the  INIahenge  force  of  the  enemy— 
with  General  Northev  on  its  left  (western) 
flank  and  the  Iringa  column  on  its  north-west. 
The  Iringa  column  was  based  on  Dodoma,  a 
station  on  the  Central  Railway.  The  British 
operations  proceeded  favourably  up  to  January 
25,*  when  heavy  rain  began  to  fall  and  in  two 
days  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  chang('(l. 
Not  only  w’as  the  maintenance  of  communica- 
tions rendered  almost  impossiljlo,  but  great 
sickness  was  caused  among  the  troops.  The 
coast  belt  is  always  unhealthy,  b^rt  now  inalaiia 
was  I’ife  among  the  Europeans  and  Indians, 
^vhile  even  the  Afiican  troops  suffered  much 
from  dysentery  and  pneumonia.  The  diffi- 

*  On  January  24  Commandant  Grawert,  with  40  Ger- 
mans, 200  askari,  a fie.ld  gun  and  two  machine-guns, 
surrendered  to  a detachment  of  General  Nortliey’s 
j-orce. 


culties  of  supply  Mere  so  great,  es]^ccially  in 
February,  that  many  of  the  troops  M'ere 
frequently  on  half  ratioir.s. 

It  is  perha}>-;  hard  to  realize  (wrote  Gener.il  Hoskins) 
tlip  dilticulties  M’hich  the  rainy  season  in  I ii>t  Africa 
entailed  for  a force  acting  from  sucli  widely  se])  iratpd 
bases,  witli  several  ditterent  lines  of  conuuunicatiou 
running  through  every  variety  of  diOicnlt  cottnU-y  and 
necessitating  in  some  cases  as  much  as  130  miles  of  porter 
transport.  In  the  llgeta  and  Hnfiji  valleys  roads  con- 
structed with  much  skill  and  labour,  over  which  motor 
transport  ran  eontinnonsly  in  .January,  were  traversed 
with  dillicnlty  and  mncli  hardship  a month  later  by 
porters  wading  for  mile.?  in  water  above  their  waists. 
I'lie  Dodotna, -Iringa  lino  of  communication  crossed  the 
Groat  linaha  in  tin'  dry  weather  by  an  easy  ford  ; wlmn 
the  rain  had  really  set  in,  supplies  had  to  he  Iraosportod 
not  only  over  a flooded  river  hut  also  a -waiuji  on  each 
side  of  it  6 ft.  deeji  and  as  many  mile-  wide  Oonsidi'i  - 
able  anxiety  was  caused  by  this  extensive  llooihng  across 
the  Dodoma-Iringa  communication  [a  full  U.Kl  miles  in 
lengthl.  and  every  effort  was  made  to  eojie  with.  this. 
The  Iringa  Coinmu  was  kept  as  small  as  possible,  and 
special  flat-bottomed  boa.ts  were  )irepared,  hiil  even- 
tually it  became  necessary  to  switch  on  to  a new  lino 
along  the  road  which  runs  sontli  from  the  railway  at 
Kilossa.  The  valley  of  the  Rufiji  and  its  c-arious  tribu- 
taries became  a vast  lake,  in  which  the  Inu'  courses  of 
the  streams  wore  often  only  discernible  with  dillienlty, 
if  at  all.  Patrol  work  had  to  he  carried  out  for  some 
time  in  canoes,  and  the  men  found  themselves  making 
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fast  to  the  roofs  of  houses  whirh  had  lately  formed  their 
quarters. 

That  the  Germans  also  suffered  from  the 
same  causes  as  did  the  British  is  true,  but  they 
did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent.  The  whites 
among  them  were  more  acclimatized  than  the 
British  ; their  native  troops — unlike  the  British 
African  troops — were  all  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  in  two  and  a half  years  of  warfare 


THE  MGETA  VALLEY. 


their  ranks  had  been  thinned  of  weaklings. 
The  enemy  also  had  the  advantage  arising  from 
the  possession  of  interior  lines  and  of  being 
able  to  rely  on  the  country  both  for  food  and 
labour.  The  food  of  the  natives  was  seized 
without  compunction  or  payment,  and  all 
who  could  handle  a load,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  pressed  into  service  as  carriers 
■ — to  be  left  to  die  when  woin  out,  or  else 
sent  into  the  British  lines  in  a starving  con- 
dition. 

Operations  were  not  entirely  abandoned 
dining  the  rains,  and  by  tlie  end  of  February, 
largely  as  the  residt  of  the  activity  of  the 
Nigerian  Brigade  and  the  Cape  Corps,  the 
Germans  had  abandoned  the  country  north  of 
the  lower  Bufiji.  From  that  time  onward 
a regular  river  transport  service  was  organ- 
ized. The  survey  of  the  Bufiji,  especially 
among  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  delta,  was 


an  arduous  task.  It  was  successfully  carried 
out,  and  m a remarkably  short  time,  by  Lieut. - 
Commander  Garbett,  R.N.: — one  of  the  many 
services  rendered  the  Expeditionary  Force  by 
the  Navy.  By  the  end  of  May,  “ partly  from 
the  pressure  of  our  forces  and  jiartly  on  account 
of  floods  and  exhaustion  of  food  supplies  the 
enemy  had  given  up  practically  the  whole  area 
north  of  the  Matandu  river,”  that  is,  von  Lettow 
had  retired  south  some  70  miles  from  the 
Bufiji. 

Except  that  another  considerable  slice  of 
territory  was  freed  from  the  Germans,  this 
withdrawal  of  von  I^ettow  was  hardly  a gain 
to  the  British.  The  rainy  season  was  over  and 
the  enemy  was  now  strongly  posted  in  dense 
bush  in  the  Kihi  a area,  notably  at  a place  on 
the  Ngaura  river,  20  miles  south-west  of  Kihva 
port.  Here  patrol  encounters  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  In  one  affair  a detacliment  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Regiment  distinguished  itself  l)y 
ambushing  an  enemy  force  three  times  its 
strength,  inflicting  40  casualties.  Skirmishes 
apart,  there  was  one  considerable  action. 
On  April  18  Major  Tyndall,  wdth  400  of 
the  40th  Pathans,  200  King’s  African  Rifles 
and  two  mountain  guns  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Regiment  attacked  an  enemy  force  to  the 
south-west  of  Ivihva.  The  enemy  were  in 
strength,  and  after  an  engagement  lasting- 
several  hours,  in  which  both  sides  suffered 
severely.  Major  Tyndall  retired.  But  in 
that  direction  the  enemy’s  aggressive  action 
ceased. 

The  Germans  had  nevertheless  advanced  to 
the  coast,  and  of  this  fact  the  people  of  Kilwa- 
Kissiwani  (w  hicli  is  on  a small  island)  were  made 
unpleasantly  aw'are  one  day — May  5 — when  a 
gun  hidden  in  the  mangrove  sw'amps  of  the 
mainland  suddenly  opened  Are  on  a shiji  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  With  the  Navy’s 
help  the  enemy  was  driven  off  and  a British 
post  established  to  guard  against  a repetition 
of  the  audacious  action.  In  the  Lindi  area,  a hun- 
dred miles  farther  south,  the  Germans  were  also 
close  up  to  the  coast.  They  held  the  hills  south 
of  Lindi  harbour,  and  on  April  24  made  an  attack 
wdth  two  companies  (about  250  men)  on  the 
small  British  post  at  Sudi  Bay,  which  is  some 
25  miles  south  of  Lindi.  The  Germans  had  an 
affection  for  Sudi,  for  it  w'as  here,  about  a 
year  previously  (in  March  1916)  and  at  a time 
w'hen  they  were  “ running  short  of  ammunition, 
and  contemplated  the  necessity  of  surrender 
on  that  account,”  that  a blockade  runner  had 
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brought  them  most  welcome  supplies.*  Possibly 
they  may  again  have  expected  aid  of  this  kind  ; 
certainly  the  German  Government  was  en- 
deavouring to  send  more  supplies,  but  the 
British  Navy  w'as  now  very  much  on  the  alert 
and  had  a shorter  coast  line  to  guard.  In  any 
case  the  attack  on  Sudi  Bay  in  April'  1917 

* Reference  to  this  blockade  running  at  Sudi  Bay  is 
made  in  Vol.  XIT.,  p.  83.  Tho  following  details  may  be 
added.  They  are  extracted  from  the  narrative  of 
Brigadier-General  Crowe,  who  in  General  Smuts’s  cam- 
paign was  in  command  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  After  an 
account  of  the  surprising  adventures  of  the  Rubens, 
the  first  blockade  runner,  in  April,  191.5,  General  Crowe 
.says  ; — “ There  was  one  other  successful  blockade  runner 
which  made  her  way  into  Sudi  Bay.  near  Lindi.  This 
was  the  IMaria,  which  arrived  in  the  middle  of  IMarch, 
1916,  after  a three  months’  voj  age.  She  had  found  it 
necessary  to  come  via  South  America,  then  went  to  East 
Indi.an  waters,  and  eventually  made  Sudi  Bay.  via 
IMadagascar.  She  was  a German  boat,  built  at  Flens- 
burg.  [Tho  Rubens  was  an  English  ship,  seized  by  the 
Germans  at  Hamburg  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.]  She 
brought  with  her  a,  b.attery  of  10'5  cm.  (4’1  inch)  howit- 
zers, two  batteries  of  mountain  guns  adapted  for  mule 
transport,  5,000,000  of  98  and  a quantity  of  71  small - 
arm  ammunition,  12  machine-guns  (with  telescopic 
sights),  a quantity  of  equipment  and  clothing,  both  for 
troops  and  for  the  German  women  in  East  Africa.  She 
also  had  a quantity  of  stores  and  provisions,  medicine.s, 
etc.  She  was  discovered  about  April  10,  and  fired  into 
by  our  man-of-war.  Having  completed  the  discharge  of 
her  cargo,  the  Germans  .succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage 
done  by  the  .shell,  and  she  was  shortly  afterwards  heard 
of  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.”  (Gene.ral  Smuts's  Cam- 
paign in  East  Africa,  London,  John  Murray,  1918, 
pp.  37,  38.) 


wa.«  a failure,  tlie  enemy  being  drit’cn  tjtT  alter  a 
sharp  engagf  inent. 

^luch  of  General  Hoskins's  time  was  taken 
ti])  by  a reorganization  of  the  force.  It  had 
Iteen  begun  Ity  Cleneral  Smuts.  Realizing  that 
the  climate  of  the  country  in  which  future 
ojterat  ions  were  to  be  conducted  wtts  particularly 
itnhealthy  for  whites,  he  had,  in  the  closing 
montlts  of  1916,  sent  Itack  some  12,1)90  South 
Africans.  But  neither  tho  state  of  the  troops 
nor  of  the  transjjort  was,  as  indicated,  s.itis- 
factory.  Sickne.ss  among  the  remaining  South 
Africans  and  the  other  white  troops — including 
the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Loyal  Nortli  Lanca- 
shires,  and  the  2.5th  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Fusiliers — had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  General  Hoskins  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  as  many  as  possible  to 
recuperate.  They  were  sent  to  the  (lape 
early  in  March  and  brought  back  at  the  end 
of  May.  Llnfortimately  the  demands  on  the 
services  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Technical 
troops  aird  Road  Corps — among  whom  the 
wastage  was  high — was  so  great  that  none  of 
these  could  be  withdrawn  for  rest. 

The  wdiite  troops  w'ere  not  alone  in  needing 
a change.  For  nearly  three  years  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  and  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  borne  by  some  Indian  units 


GAPE  CORPS  (coloured  troops)  ENTRENCHED. 
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anti  by  the  ]\iug’s  African  Rifles — a fact  which 
deserves  remembrance — and  these,  notably  the 
Indian  trco})s.  had  suffered  much  from  sickness. 
'I’he  units  v ere  so  weak,  however,  that  it  was 
found  imj:)ossible  to  give  any  of  the  Africans 
a rest,  but  some  of  the  Indians  were  sent  to 
liealthier  grounds  foi’  a time.  Witliout  now 
blood  the  force  would  have  been  too  weak  to 
assume  the  offensive  after  the  rains.  “ Steps 
were  therefore  taken  lai’gely  to  increase  the 
King’s  African  Rifles,  to  reinforce  the  troops 
from  West  Africa,  to  bring  the  Indian 
battalions  up  to  strength  by  drafts,  and, 
if  possible,  to  make  some  exchanges  for 
new  units.”  West  Africa  and  India  sent 
trainetl  men  ; the  men  for  the  new  battalions 
of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  had  to  be  taken  raw- 
(leneral  Hoskins,  who,  as  an  old  Inspector- 
General  of  the  K.A.R.’s,  spoke  with  authority, 
said  • — 

ll  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  African  native 
takes  a long  time  to  train.  Those  of  good  fighting  tribes 
are  of  little  use  before  they  have  had  fully  a year’s  training 
with  officers  conversant  with  local  conditions,  and  even 
I hen  they  nuist  be  used  with  care.  Tho.se  recruited  from 
inferior  tribes  take  considerably  longer,  and  all  African 
natives  require  to  be  handled  by  white  officers  and 
-V.C.O.’s  wl'.o  understand  them  and  who  can  .speak  their 

language. 

As,  however,  the  need  for  the  employment 
of  more  African  troops  had  been  foreseen,  the 
organization  and  training  of  the  new  battalions 
had  been  begun  months  previously,  and  when 


General  Hosldns  inspected  the  men  at  NairoI)i 
and  Tabora  he  was  satisfied  with  the  results. 
This  was  dtte  in  large  measure  to  the  patient 
and  valuable  work  of  Brig. -General  E.  H. 
Llewellyn,  the  Commandant  of  the  King’s 
African  Rifles. 

The  provision  of  adequate  transport  was  a 
problem  of  great  perplexity.  Animal  transport 
— -donkeys,  cattle,  horses,  camels — -which  had 
more  or  less  served  General  Smuts  in  the  north, 
sickened  and  died  at  an  alarming  rate  in  the 
deadly  climate  of  the  south-east  And  the 
heavy  motor  lorries  first  used  had  not  been  a 
success,  as,  indeed,  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  transport  henceforth  had  to  be  chiefly  by 
porters  and  light  motor  lorries.  The  loi’ries 
were  sent,  though  not  as  many  as  were  wished 
for,  from  England,  South  Africa  and  India, 
en  1,  “as  we  had  by  now  gained  considerable 
experience  of  the  rapidity  with  which  motor 
drivers  fall  sick  in  this  country,”  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  drivers  u'as  arranged. 
The  jrrovision  of  porters  gave  greater  trouble. 
The  northern  part  of  German  East  Africa  was 
now  under  civil  administration  and  settling 
down  under  tlie  firm  control  of  Sii'  Horace 
Byatt.  It  was  thus  able  to  furnish  some 
carriers,  but  the  great  majority  came  from 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  In  those 
protectorates  a Comprrlsory  Service  Act  was 
put  in  force  in  IMarch,  1917,  and  an  experienced 
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official,  Mr.  (later  Colonel)  John  Ainsworth, 
supervised  the  collection  and  transportation 
of  a Carrier  Corps.  The  men  were  drawn 
mainly  from  the  coast  regions  of  the  Victoria 
Xyanza,  as  being  best  fitted  to  withstand  the 
climate  of  German  East  Afiica,  and  most  of 
them  had  to  journey  about  2.000  miles  from 
their  place  of  enlistment  to  their  place  of 
service.  This  corps  soon  proved  its  value,  and 
not  long  after  its  arrival  a marked  improvement 
took  place  in  the  feeding  of  the  troops.  The 


De\-entei)  bore  no  relation  \\hatC'\er  to  the 
numbers  of  men  actually  available  in  the  held  ; 
and  a brigade  that  could  put  1,400  lifles  into 
the  firing  line  considered  itself  .sirigulaily 
tortunate.”  This  a))jilied  to  the  troops  on 
the  coast  : Ifinga  and  tlu'  Ubena-Songea  an-a 
(the  latter  the  line  east  of  l.ake  Xyasa 
held  by  General  Xorthey)  weie  more  hcalth\ . 
“and  Xorthey’s  troops,  though  war-worn,  leere 
far  fitter  than  those  on  the  coast  ” 

At  this  pei’iod,  tlie  beginning  ot  .Time.  101", 
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Baganda  rendered  further  ser\'ice  by  raising  an 
African  Medical  Corps  to  provide  personnel 
for  carrier  hospitals  and  trained  dressers  for 
the  King’s  African  Rifles.  Tliis  corj:)s  did 
excellent  work 

General  Hoskins  did  not  remain  in  East 
Africa  to  reap  the  beneht  of  the  excellent  work 
of  reorganization  he  had  undertaken.  That 
work,  indeed,  was  incomplete  when  Hoskins 
was  called  upon  to  take  up  command  in  another 
theatre  of  the  war. 

When,  on  May  29,  General  van  Deventer  took 
over  the  command  the  British  force  was 
still  weak  and  suffering  greatly  from  malaria. 
“ The  ■ paper-strengths  ’ (wrote  Sir  .Jacob  van 


the  Germans  were  still  in  two  main  bodies  : 
a M’estern  force,  now  commanded  by  Coloni'l 
Tafel,  based  on  iVIahenge,  and  an  Eastern 
force,  under  Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck.  in 
the  coast  area  facing  the  British  at  Kilwa  and 
I-iindi.  According  to  General  ran  Deventer, 
Tafel  had  between  2,000  and  3,000  fight ingnu'ii 
with  him,  von  Lettow  between  4,000  and 
5,000.  These  were  later  on  seen  to  b(>  too 
conservative  estimates.  The  total  German 
combatant  force  in  the  field  in  .Tune,  1917,  was 
over  9,000,  and  of  these  more  than  1,800  were 
Europeans.  The  Germans  had  also  about  20 
field  guns — the  largest  41  inch — over  70 
machine-guns,  and  plenty  of  lifles  and  small 
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aims  ammunition — tlie  ammunition  largely 
home-made  (like  the  “ U-boat  whisky,”  which, 
in  the  earlier  clays  of  the  war,  a German 
merchant  at  Itar-es-Salaam  had  put  on  the 
market).  iVIoreover,  at  this  time  the  Geiinans 
still  occupied  territory  over  300  miles  square 
This  German  occupied  region  extended  in  the 
west  in  some  places  to  within  40  miles  ot  the 
Central  Kaihvay,  and  both  in  the  west  and  in 
the  east  they  held  the  coiuitry  light  down  to 
the  Rovuma — that  is,  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  Uithin  this  area  von  I.ettow  was 
supreme,  the  country  being  under  strict  military 
rule.  The  Governor,  Dr.  Schnee,  appears  to 
have  spent  a good  part  of  1917  at  Massa.si, 
wUich,  up  to  October  of  that  year,  was 
remote  from  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
place — a mission  station — was  south  of  the 
Lukuledi  river,  about  60  miles  south-we.st  of 
Lindi,  and  not  more*  than  25  from  the  Portu- 
guese border.  The  Geimans  impressed  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  f iindis  (skilled  workmen)  of 
the  mission,  and  occupying  the  mission  buik  lings 
made  themselves  comfortable.  At  Massasi  were 
also  prisoner  of  war  camps.  The  condition 
of  these  camps  was  disgi’aceful — notalily  that 
in  which  the  Sepoys  were  confined.  Some 
Indian.s,  captured  unwounded  in  August,  1917, 


wdien  seen  by  English  prisoners  of  w'ar  in  th^ 
October  follow  ing  were  “ apathetic  whining 
heaps.”  What  had  been  fine  stalwart  Sikhs 
w'ere  then  fearfully  emaciated,  and,  save  for  a 
loin  cloth,  naked.  Yet  both  Dr.  Meixner,  the 
Principal  Gemian  iMedical  Officer,  and  Dr. 
Schnee  were  at  iMassasi,  which  in  that  month — 
October,  1917 — w’as  chiefly  a hospital;  the 
cluu’ch  W’as  used  for  European  patients 
Ndanga,  another  mission  station  in  the  i\Iassasi 
region,  was  used  as  a sanatorium,  and  there 
lived  a large  number  of  German  wumen.  These 
gained  local  fame  for  their  toffee,  honey  and 
biscuits,  and  especially  for  a preserve  which 
was  called  Ndanga  jam.  Chiw'ata,  another 
station  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  had  also 
its  amenities,  except  for  prisoners  of  w^ar.  The 
jirisoners’  camps,  the  hospital,  and  the  soldiers’ 
camps  w’ere  all  close  together.  Thus  life  W’ent 
on  in  this  far-away  southern  i-egion  ; in  the 
fighting  area  things  w’ere  somewhat  different. 

The  headquarters  of  Tafel  at  Mahenge  and 
those  of  von  Lsttow  in  the  Kihva  district  were 
about  200  miles  apart.  Communications 
between  them  w^ere  mainly  by  way  of  Liw’ale, 
w’hich  is  south-east  of  Mahenge  and  south-west 
of  Ivilwa.  Liw’ale  appears  to  have  been  von 
Lettow’’s  base,  being  conveniently  situated  for 
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reinforcing  either  the  Kilwa  or  the  Lindi  fronts. 
At  Liwale,  too,  was  a prisoners  of  war  camp. 
About  35  niiles  south-east  of  Liwale,  at  the  spot 
where  the  track  from  that  station  to  Massasi 
crossed  the  Mbemkuru  river,  was  Nangano,  a 
place  which  von  Lettow  occasionally  useil  as 
headquarters.  At  Nangano  there  was 
abundant  water,  grass,  bamboo  trees  and  shade, 
while  neighbouring  hills  afforded  good  positions 
for  defence.  The  hospital  for  Europeans  here 
was,  on  the  testimony  of  prisoners,  ideally 
situated  and  had  a big  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden.  But  adjoining  the  hospital  were  the 
Ordn.ance,  telegraph,  supplies  and  other  depots 
“ all  liberally  sprinkled  with  Red  Cross  flags.” 

Every  German  fighting  unit  was  .self-con- 
tained, and  the  organization  was  good.  The 
native  soldiers  were  treated  as  a privileged 
caste  and  always  had  their  women  with  them 
in  camp  They  were  of  tougher  metal  than 
many  of  the  Germans,  among  whom  war- 
weariness  was  marked  “ Von  Lettow  has  done 
enough  for  glory,”  they  said,  and  inquiries  of 
British  officer  prisoners  as  to  whether  or  not 
Ahmedabad  was  a healthy  place  showed  the 
trend  of  their  thoughts.  The  Germans  had  at 
Nangano  and  other  places  receiving  wireless 
apparatus  and  by  this  means  picked  up  various 
messages — usually  in  a mutilated  form.  Ver- 
dun, the  Germans  twice  annoiuiced  in  Septem- 
ber, had  fallen  ; it  fell  again  in  October  ; Japan 
had  joined  Germany  and  vas  holding  India; 
London  was  destroyed ; Japan  had  gone  to 
war  with  America.  This  was  the  kind  of 
“ news  ” they  professed  to  have  received.  On 
the  strength  of  some  such  news  Dr.  Scluiee 
sent  out  .a  letter  in  July,  1917,  announcing  that 
“ peace  was  in  sight.”  Another  officia.l,  a 
Captain  Schutte,  announced  that  any  prisoners 
who  escaped,  if  caught,  would  have  six  mont  hs’ 
imprisonment  after  the  war  The  enemy  had 
however,  already  adopted  the  plan  of  releasing 
white  prisoners  on  their  consenting  to  sign  a 
“ neutrality  paper,”  that  is  a promise  not 
again  to  fight  against  Germany  in  the  war,  and 
to  give  no  information  as  to  the  enemy  resoiwces 
in  East  Africa.  lev/,  however,  were  found 
willing  to  sign  such  a document.  As  to  the 
German  resources  they  were  still  considerable, 
though  they  had  lost  their  railways,  nearly  all 
their  plantations,  and  had  been  driven  from 
all  places  which  could  properly  be  called  towns. 
But  they  were  now  in  what  was  practically 
a huge  game  reserve,  a reserve  also  in  many 
jiarts  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  and 


edible  plants.  Of  food  their  was  no  lack. 
Water,  however,  was  either  too  plentiful  or 
altogether  ab.sent : — 

Tho  Germans  had  [ wrote  one  of  their  captives]  tjaiianas, 
sweet  potatoe.s,  mangoes,  cocoanufs,  lemoiw,  cliillii-s, 
mohSgo,  spinach,  tomatoes,  calib.age,  lettuce,  beans 
etc.  A circular  was  issued  to  the  troops  telling  them 
how  to  distinguish  and  prepare  wilil  fruits  and  roots 


DR.  SCHNEE. 

Ex-Governor  of  German  East  Africa. 

On  Safari  they  carried  with  them  fowls  and  pigeons  and 
were  rarely  without  eggs.  They  also  carried  elephant- 
meat  extract  in  hollow  bamboo  sticks,  the  ends  of  which 
were  plugged  with  wax.  Wild  honey  was  plentiful. 
Sugar  they  got  from  canes,  and  there  was  a herb  from 
which  they  made  “ tea.”  ‘‘  Coffee  ” was  made  from 
maize,  freshly  roasted  and  ground.  They  made  good 
soup  from  elephant  trunk,  and  hams  of  smoked  wart- 
hog.  Vdni.  a porridge  made  from  mealie  flour,  was 
good.  Bread  made  from  wheat,  potato  and  rice  flour  was 
excellent  when  sjjread  with  elephant  fat.  Rhino  fat 
was  another  substitute  for  butter.  Biltong  of  buck  or 
raw  ham  was  most  ajipetising.  Rice  and  honey  pud- 
dings, fresh  water  fish,  custards  flavoured  with  almonds, 
and  honey  syrup  were  ho-jiital  delicacies — apart  from  tho 
“ medical  comforts  ” sent  through  by  the  British — -which 
occasionally  were  allowed  to  reach  their  destination. 
The  only  shortage  was  milk.  Von  Lettow  said  that  he 
could  not  sanction  milk  and  beef  tea  for  wounded 
prisoners.  “ It  was  demoralising  to  his  men  to  seo  the 
British  get  them,  but  he  would  allow  them  if  the  British 
would  let  him  purchase  milk  and  beef  tea  for  his  sick.” 

Besides  antelope  of  many  kinds  the  Germans  eat 
monkey,  lion,  elephant,  giraffe,  zebra  and  other  strange 
meats,  and  also  crocodile  eggs.  They  had  native  pepper, 
and  potash  salts.  The  bark  of  the  quillaiawas  used  as  a 
soap  substitute  ; candles  with  cotton  wool  wicks  were 
made  in  tens  of  thousands  out  of  beeswax,  which  was 
poured  into  bamboo  moulds.  They  manufactured  ink, 
and  instead  of  blotting  paper  used  sand.  Paper  was 
very  scarce,  and  messages  were  written  on  bamboo  slips. 
They  had  minted  coins  at  Tabora  up  to  the  fall  of  tliat 
place  ; afterwards  they  made  brass  and  copper  currency 
out  of  cartridge  shell  cases — their  latest  notes  were  typed 
on  yellow  packing  paper.  Pipes  were  made  with  ivory 
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niovitlipieces  and  a cartridge  band  ; the  tobacco  wa^ 
native  grown.  Indeed,  in  everything  they  sliowed 
ingenuity ; for  instance,  aeroplane  bomb.-  wer.'  turned 
into  land  mines.  This  ingenuity  was  specially  noticeable 
in  their  new  buildings.  Thus  the  hospital  at  Nangano, 
which  accommodated  80  patients,  was  built  without  a 
nail.  It  was  made  of  tree  trunks  padded  with  grass  and 
bound  with  strips  of  soaked  bark. 

Such  were  the  conditions  and  resotu’ces  of 
the  Germans  in  the  territory  they  still  held  in 
the  middle  of  1917.  The  supply  and  transport 
difficulties  which  so  greatly  hampered  tlie  attack 
were  almost  non-existent  on  the  German  side, 
and  by  destroying  the  food  supplies  of  the 
regions  they  abandoned  they  put  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  British.  And  “ the 
small  band  of  heroes,”  as  the  Kaiser  called 
them  in  Iris  1917  birthday  message,  were 
tliroughout  overmastered  by  the  s])irit  of 
von  Lettow  : — 

Lettow,  the  one-eyed  (wrote  Captain  R.  V.  Dolbeyl, 
indomitable  and  ubiquitous,  lias  kept  up  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  men  by  encouragement,  by  the  example  of 
great  personal  courage,  and  by  threats  that  he  can  and 
will  carry  out.  Wounded  three  times,  he  has  never  left 
the  army,  but  has  been  carried  about  on  a machela  to 
prevent  t he  half-re-sistance  that  leads  to  surrender. 

His  black  askaris  are  not  discouraged  and,  in  this  war, 
the  black  man  is  keeping  up  the  courage  of  the  white. 
These  faithful  fellows  . . . will  stay  with  him  to 

the  end.”  * 

Von  Lettow  had  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  a retirement  into  Portuguese  territory 
ever  since  he  had  been  driven  south  of  the 

* Sketches  of  the  East  African  Campaign,  London, 
1S18. 


Central  Rarilway  by  General  Smuts,  but  it 
was  a part  of  the  IMahenge  force  which  first 
cro.^'sed  the  Rovuma  to  spy  out  the  land.* 
For  tVie  time  l)eing  von  Lettow  was  sure  of 
his  ability  to  remain  in  German  East  Africa. 
As  already  chronicled  (Vol.  XIIL,  p.  -122) 
Major  Kraut  had  in  February,  1917,  made 
Iris  w’ay  from  Mahenge  to  the  Portiiguese 
border.  Towards  the  end  of  April  two  enemy 
cpimnns,  mainly  made  up  from  Kraut’s  force, 
entered  Portuguese  territory.  Under  command 
of  an  officer  named  von  Stuemer  they  crossed 
the  Rovimra  in  the  Tunduru  district — over 
100  miles  ea,st  of  Songea — and  overran  the 
comparatively  fertile  region  between  the 
Lujenda  river  and  Lake  Kyasa.  Having 
built  fortified  camps  in  this  area  von  Stuemer 
sent  advanced  parties  to  Lake  Shirwa,  and 
his  patrols  penetrated  into  tlie  British  Nyasa- 
land  protectorate  at  a place  some  20  miles 
from  Fort  Mangoche.  These  patrols  were, 
however,  quickly  driven  back.  In  view  of 
what  happened  later  the  following  passage 
from  the  dispatch  of  General  Hoskins  concern- 
ing von  Stuemer’s  raid  shows  that  he  had  a 
clear  idea  of  von  Lcttow’.s  intentions  : 

There  were  report.s  of  a contemplated  German  advance 

* In  1916,  in  the  frontier  section  nearest  the  sea  the 
Portuguese  had  made  an  advance  into  German  terri- 
tory, had  been  driven  back,  and  had  been  followed  up  a 
.short  distance  across  the  frontier  by  the  enemy.  The 
story  of  this  fighting  is  told  in  Vol.  XVII,  Chapter 
CCLVIII. 
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in  force  at  Lake  Shir«a,  aud  even  to  Quiliniaue  on  vlie 
eea  coa^t  ; but  it  would  appear  more  probable  tliat  the 
enemy  were  either  running  through  the  country  to  »ee 
ite  supply  possibilities,  or  even  making  prenarations  for 
the  eventual  retirement  of  their  forces  into  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  They  also  exploited  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lujenda  River,  where  food  was  collected 
and  stored,  some  being  sent  northward  to  iMassasi. 

This  was  written  in  iMay,  1917  : si.x  months 
later  the  “ eventual  retirement  ” of  the  Gemian 
forces  into  Portuguese  East  Africa  took  place. 
Meanwliile  General  Northey  had  dealt  effect! vely 
with  von  Stuenier,  sending  against  him  the 
l/4th  K.A.R.’s,  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Shorthose. 
Half  the  battalion  marched  nor  h from  For^ 


to  abandon  Portuguese  territory.  Following 
von  Stuemer  close  up,  the  1/lth 
on  the  last  lUiy  of  July  crossed  the  Jtoviima 
on  rafts  near  Sassawara.  .bhorthose  then, 
by  an  advance  north-east  on  Tundiiru,  blocked 
one  of  the  routes  by  w hich  the  Gerii  ans  might 
again  .seek  to  escape. 

^\'lth  the  comparatively  weak  British  forces 
available  it  had  been  decided  by  the  British 
Government  early  in  1917  again  to  seek  the 
help  of  the  Belgian.s.  Shortly  after  their 
capture  of  Tabora  in  September,  l9l(i,  the 
bulk  of  the  then  Belgian  Force,  w hich  numbered 
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Johnston,  at  the  southern  end  of  Xyasa,  the 
other  half  landed  at  iMtonia  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  and  advanced  eastward. 
On  July  6 Mwembe  W'as  occupied  by  Colonel 
Shorthose  after  slight  resistance,  and  three 
weeks  later  the  Germans  had  been  compelled 

* The  part  of  German  East  Africa  occupied  by  the 
Belgians  w'as  administered  by  them  with  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  natives  and  Europeans  alike.  There 
were  no  “ reprisals  ” for  the  brutal  manner  in  which  tlie 
Germans  had  treated  Belgian  prisoners  at  Tabora  and 
other  places.  That  the  Germans  anticipated  no  harm 
was  proved  by  the  large  number  of  civilians  and  “ sick  ” 
military  who  remained  in  Tabora  wdien  Colonel  Olsen 
occupied  the  town.  Among  the  civilians  were  .several 
wmmen  and  children,  including  Frau  Schnee  (a  New  Zea- 
la.nder),  the  wife  of  the  Governor.  In  marked  contrast 
to  the  couduet  of  the  Gprmai.s  in  BHlgiiim,  who  at  once 
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about  10,000,  returned  to  the  Congo,  where  the 
men  had  their  homes.  A few  troops  only 
were  left  at  Tabora,  Xlji'i,  and  fbe  other  places 
in  Belgian  occupation.  General  Tombeur  and 
several  of  liis  lieutenants  hp,!  returned  to 
Belgium.*  But  to  th.e  renewed  a})peal  for 

installed  themselves  in  the  official  resiliences  of  tho 
Belgian  Ministers,  General  Tombeur  refused  to  occupy 
the  Governor’s  house  at  Tabora  because  Frau  Schnee 
was  in  residence.  It  was  in  “ rejirisal  ” for  the  “ill- 
treatment  ” of  these  civilians,  who  were  at  their  own 
reque.st  taken  to  Euro|)e,  that  Ihc  German  (iovernment 
in  June,  1917,  arrested  23  prominent  Belgian  citizem-  and 
placed  them  in  Holzminden  internment  camp — one  of 
the  worst  in  Germany.  Harsh  treatment  in  the  jotirney 
across  Africa  was  alleged  : in  reality.  Iran  Sehnen  nn<l 
her  companions  wer  ■ treated  with  imirk''d  courtesy 
and  the  whole  journey  was  performed  by  -ail  or  ste.iiner. 

2:!b  — 3 
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their  help  the  Belgian  colonial  authorities 
had  readily  responded  ; a convention  was 
concluded,  and  in  April  General  Hoskins  had 
gone  to  Tabora,  where  he  conferred  with 
General  Malfeyt,  the  Belgian  Royal  Com- 
missioner, and  with  Colonel  Huyghe,  C.B., 
appointed  Belgian  Commander -in-Chief.  Satis- 
factory arrangements  were  made,  the  Belgian 
troops  were  aided  W'ith  supplies,  carriers,  and 
ecpiipment,  and  towards  the  end  of  May 
Colonel  Huyghe  took  the  field.  The  first 


task  tlie  Belgians  were  asked  to  undertake 
was  the  pursuit,  jointly  with  a British  brigade, 
of  the  Wintgcns  column,  and  the  fate  of  that 
column  may  be  given  before  taking  up  the 
account  of  the  main  operations  Its  early 
adventures — it  broke  aw'ay  from  the  Mahenge 
force  in  February  and  turned  north — have  been 
told  wdth  some  fullness  in  Vol.  XHI.,  chapter 
CCVI.  After  the  capture  of  Major  Wintgens 
liimself  on  the  night  of  May  23  by  the  6th 
Belgian  battalion,  the  German  column  fell 
under  the  commaird  of  an  officer  named 
Naumann,  whose  substantive  rank  was  that 
of  lieutenant  oiily.  At  the  beginning  of  May 
Brigadier-General  Edw'ards  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  pursuit  of 
Wintgens,  succeeding  Colonel  Murray,  released 
for  service  in  the  west. 

During  June,  Naumann  was  chased  both  by 
Belgians  and  British,  from  June  25  to  the  end 
of  July  by  Belgians  alone.  Major  Bataille  and 
the  Belgian  column,  which  had  kept  up  the 
pursuit  for  300  miles,  were  then  recalled  for 
more  important  operations  in  the  south  and 
the  final  rounding  up  of  Naumann  fell  to  the 
British.  The  trouble  this  roving  band  of 


600  armed  men  caused  is  very  evident  from 
General  van  Deventer’s  dispatch  of  January  21, 
1918.  There  is  as  much  about  Naumann  in  it 
as  of  the  main  operations  “ It  was  very 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  Naumann”  (June) 
“ The  force  engaged  in  pm’suing  Naumann  was 
too  large  ” (June  again).  “ It  was  never 
possible  to  forecast  Iris  intentions,  as  his  detach- 
ment . . . was  completely  mobile  and  small 
enough  to  live  on  the  country.”  “ Naumann 
. . . threatened  to  prove  a serious  nuisance  ” 
(July).  “ He  succeeded  in  evading  om-  troops 
...  by  night  marches  through  thick  bush  ” 
(August).  “ One  of  his  raiding  parties  held  up 
8.  tiain  near  Kahe  [Usambara  Railway]  ” (Sep- 
tember). But  by  September  the  end  of 
Naumann  was  in  sight.  As  early  as  .Tune 
van  Deventer  had  realized  that  the  quickest 
way  to  deal  with  him  would  be  to  employ 
mounted  troops,  and  at  his  request  a regiment 
was  raised  by  the  Union  Government  for  that 
purpose.  It  w^as  Imown  as  the  10th  South 
African  Horse,  was  connnanded  by  Colonel 
Breytenbach,  and  began  to  reinforce  the 
pursuers  of  Naumann  early  in  August.  Native 
horsemen  were  also  employed — the  King’s 
African  Rifles  Mormted  Infantiy — who  “ clung 
close  to  the  enemy  throughout,” 

Naumann  had  marched,  at  a moderate  esti- 
mate, over  2,OO0  miles  between  May  27,  when 
he  crossed  the  Central  Railway  east  of  Tabora, 
and  October  1,  when  he  surrendered.  He 
traversed  almost  the  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  German  East  Africa  and  got,  in  .Tune,  as  far 
north  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
On  the  28th  of  that  month  he  captured  Fort 
Ikoma,  a small  post  east  of  the  Nyanza,  garri- 
soned by  a fewf  irregulars.  The  Belgian 
pursuing  column  reached  Ikoma  the  next  day, 
and  Naumann  w^as  forced  to  accept  battle. 
After  a sharp  engagement,  in  which  his  losses 
were  comparatively  heavy,  Naumann  succeeded 
during  the  night  in  making  good  his  escape  to 
the  east.  He  then  moved  towards  the  Magadi 
Lake,  on  the  borflers  of  British  East  Africa, 
next  turning  south  to  Kondoa  Irangi,  near 
which  place  he  narrowly  escaped  capture. 

“ After  threatening  Handeni  he  was  next  heard 
of  near  Moshi.  [He  seemed  to  have  had  a 
desire  to  visit  the  places  best  known  in  Smuts’s 
campaign.]  Finding  our  troops  ready  for  Iflm 
there,  he  doubled  back  on  his  tracks,  recrossed 
the  Kondoa-Irangi-Handeni  road . and  was 
Anally  brought  to  bay.”  The  last  stage  of  the 
pursuit  was  carried  out  by  a column  under 
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Colonel  P.  H.  Dyke,  consisting  of  the  1st  Batta- 
lion Cape  Corps  (Lieut. -Colonel  iNIorris),  the 
K;A.R.  Mounted  Infantry,  faint  but  still 
pursuing,  and  the  10th  S.A.  Horse.  During  the 
last  weeks  of  August  and  the  first  week  of 
September  minor  captures  from  Nauntann’s 
force  had  been  frecj^uent,  but  he  still  had  a 
full  third  of  his  original  sti'ength  Towards  the 
end  of  September  he  had  taken  up  a very  strong 
natural  position  on  Luita  Hill  (75  miles  S.E.  of 
Kondoa  Irangi).  “ The  10th  S.A.  Horse 
occupied  all  surrormding  water  holes  and  kept 
Xaumann’s  force  in  Jjlay  until  the  arrival  of 
the  infantry.  Xaximann  was  then  closely 
in\  ested  and  surrendered  on  October  1,  together 
with  14  other  German  whites,  165  askari  and 
many  porters.”  A detached  remnant,  the  last 
of  Wintgens’s  original  force,  consisting  of 
three  whites  and  53  askari  surrendered  the  next 
day. 

Thus  ended  [wrote  General  van  Deventer]  a remark- 
able raid.  The  force  which  carried  it  out  was  composed 
of  first-class  askari,  well  led.  . . . Such  a raid  could, 

perhaps,  only  have  been  carried  out  in  a country  like 
German  East  Africa,  where  the  bush  i.s  often  so  thick  that 
two  considerable  forces  may  pass  within  a mile,  unaware 
of  each  other’s  presence  ; and  where  a ruthless  leader  of  a 
small  force  can  nearly  always  hve  on  the  country. 

“ A ruthless  leader,”  like  von  Lettow  Ihm- 
-self,  such  was  Naumann,  though  he  may  not 
have  been  responsible  for  a fotil  murder  which 


stained  the  record  of  his  raid.  General  van 
Deventer  officially  brought  the  crime  to  the 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Schnee,  in  the  following 
communication  ; — 

At  the  attack  on  Ikoma  on  .June  29  [‘i  June  28]  an 
officer  of  the  British  force.  Lieutenant  Sutherland,  was 
seen  to  be  taken  pri.soner  by  the  force  under  Lieutenant 
Naumann  and  to  be  escorted  inside  the  boma,  appa- 
rently unwounded,  or  at  most  very  .-.lightly  wounded. 
When  the  boma  was  subsec|uently  occupied  by  u.s,  this 
officer’s  body  was  found  buried  with  the  head  absolutely 
smashed. 

This  was  not  the  only  deUberate  murder  of 
British  soldiers  by  German  troops  in  F.a.st 
Africa.  The  doing  to  death  of  a trooper  of 
the  2nd  South  African  Rifles  by  Germans 
under  Count  Falkenstein  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  barbarity  has  already  been  recorded 
(Vol.  XHI,  pp.  413-414)  ; General  van  Deventer 
gave  the  following  particulars  of  another 
crime  : — 

After  the  fight  at  Ewehl  Chini  on  September  22, 
when  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  German 
troops  was  regained  by  our  troops,  the  bodies  of 
two  officers  who  had  been  left  on  the  ground  wounded, 
and  had  so  fallen  into  the  hands  of  German  troops 
were  found  stripped,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  these  two  officers  also  had  been  murdered.  The 
original  wounds  which  di.-abled  those  officers  were 
in  one  case  in  the  arm  and  in  the  other  in  the  leg.  When 
their  bodies  were  found,  the  head,  in  one  case,  had  been 
smashed  by  blows,  and,  in  the  other,  a rifle  had  been 
fired  through  the  neck  with  the  muzzle  almost  touching. 

The  chase  of  Xaumann  had  deprived  General 
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\'an  Deventer  nf  troops  wliose  services  would 
liave  been  very  useful  in  the  principal  theatre 
of  operations,  where  von  Lettow  was  endeavour- 
ing to  prolong  his  resistance  until  the  coming 
of  the  next  rainy  season  should  bring  him 
another  respite.  He  would  not  risk  a decisive 


GENERAL  van  DEVENTER  (right)  and 
Staff  Major. 

engagement  if  he  could  help  it,  but  he  never 
gave  ground  without  a struggle.  The  country 
suited  his  strategy,  being  admirably  adaj^ted 
to  defence  and  reaiguard  tactics,  while 
his  veteran  askari,  backed  by  numerous  and 
well-handled  machine-guns,  were  “ worthy 
opponents  for  the  best  troops.” 

For  his  part,  van  Deventer’s  strategy  was 
expressed  in  the  formula,  “ find  the  enemy  and 
hit  him  hard.” 

With  the  possible ' exception  of  IMahenge  and  certain 
food  areas,  tliere  were  [he  wrote]  no  strategical  objectives 
snch  as  had  been  offered  [in  the  1916  campaign]  by  the 
Moshi  area,  the  Tanga  and  Centra]  Railwa-ys,  Tabora,  or 
I)ar-cs-Salaani.  The  country  now  lield  by  the  enemy 
was,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and  inhospitable  [never- 
Iheless  there  were  extensive  fertile  regions];  means  of 
communication  were  practicallj  non-extstent  ; and  even 
the  better  known  places,  such  as  Liwale  and  Massasi, 
were,'  from  a military  point  of  view,  mere  geographical 
expressions.  It  therefore  became  ohviotts  to  me,  at  a 
very  early  stage,  that  our  true  objectives  in  the  coming 
campaign  must  be  the  enemy  forces  in  the  field,  and 
that  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  German  East 
-Ifrica  could  only  be  brought  about  by  hard  hittins, 
•ind  plenty  of  it. 

For  General  Northey’s  force  the  plan  adopted 
to  achieve  the  hitting-hard  process  was,  on 


paper,  simple.  From  its  lines,  parallel  to  and 
extending  north  of  Lake  Nyasa,  it  had  to 
exert  steady  pressure  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mahenge  force,  while  Colonel  Shorthose,  who,  as 
lias  been  stated,  had  followed  von  Stuemer 
across  the  Rovuma,  had  to  exert  pressure  from 
the  south.  The  rest  was  not  so  simple,  even 
on  paper.  The  Mahenge  force  might  be 
attacked  from  the  north  by  one  or  two  routes, 
namely  the  line  Dodoma-Iringa  and  the  line 
Kilossa-Kidatu,  while  either  of  these  routes 
might  be  chosen  for  the  main  advance.  (There 
was  a third,  but  hardly  practicable,  alternative 
of  advancing  on  IMahenge  by  the  Rufiji.)  Then 
from  the  east  van  Deventer  had  the  choice  of 
striking  inland  from  Kilwa  or  from  Lindi. 
Of  these  alternatives  Lindi  had  the  greater 
attraction  as,  unless  a line  was  pushed  inland 
from  Lindi  along  the  valley  of  the  Lukuledi 
until  a i miction  was  effected  with  Colonel 
Shorthose,  the  escape  of  von  Lettow  into 
l^ortuguose  East  Africa  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vented— unless  the  Portuguese  forces  on  the 
frontier  were  strong  enough  to  bar  his  passage. 
(Tills  apparently  was  believed  to  be  the  case.) 
Rut  the  harbour  of  Lindi  is  poor,  while  that  of 
Kilwa  is  very  good.  iMoreover,  the  strongest 
of  the  German  forces  was  near  Kilwa.  Taking 
all  the  factors  into  consideration  General  van 
Deventer  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  make 
bis  main  advance  first  from  Kilwa,  and  only 
later  on  from  Lindi,  wliile  also  operating  both 
from  Dodoma-Iringa  and  Kilossa-Kidatu.  Van 
Deventer’s  plan  differed  little  from  that  which 
Hoskins  had  contemplated. 

General  van  Deventer  had  the  help  of  many 
able  lieutenants,  though  nearly  all  the  South 
African  commanders  had  been  withdrawn. 
General  Collyer,  who  had  been  Smuts’s  chief  of 
staff,  had  left  East  Africa,  his  place  as  chief  of 
staff  was  taken  by  Brigadier-General  S.  H. 
Sheppa,rd,  C.iM.G.,  D.S.O.,  who  had  previously 
commanded  divisions  in  the  field  with  much 
skill.  The  Kilw'a  force  had  been  under  Brigadier- 
General  J.  A.  Hannyngton,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
(in  succession  to  General  Hoskins),  but  at  this 
time  General  Hannyngton  was  seriously  ill,  and 
did  not  resume  his  command  until  September 
His  place  was  taken  tem).>orarily  by  Brigadier - 
General  Beves,  whose  handling  of  the  2nd 
South  African  (Infantry)  Brigade  ha.fl  won 
the  rmstinted  praise  of  General  Smuts  The 
Lindi  Force  was  under  Brigadier-General  H. 
de  C.  O’Grady  (“  who  has  shown  great  ciualities 
as  a fighting  commander  ”).  Brigadier -General 
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F.  C.  Ciuilife  was  comiiiaiidaat  of  tlie  Nigerian 
Brigade.  Colonel  H.  C.  Tytler  coniinandeil 
the  Tringa  column.  General  Northey  s cokunn 
conmianders  ^vere  all  men  wlio  lia'l  figured  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign — Lieut. - 
Colonels  G.  P.  Hawthorn,  D.S.O.,  W.  .1.  T. 
Shorthose,  R.  E.  iMnrray,  D.S.O.,  and  G.  H. 
Fair,  D.S.O. 

Jime  and  July  (1917)  were  spent  mainly  in 
preparatory  work,  but  this  preparation  involved 
some  severe  fighting  on  General  Northey’s  side. 
A force,  under  Colonel  Hawthorn,  advancetl 
north-eastward  along  the  road  leading  from 
Songea  to  Liwale.  It  consisted  of  two 
battalions  of  the  K.A.R.’s,  the  1st  South 
African  Rifles,  and  a section  of  mountain 
artillery.  By  the  end  of  .June  it  had  reached 
and  occupied  Likuju  The  movement  had  been 
skilfully  conducted,  and  the  strength  of  Colonel 
Hawthorn’s  column  was  unknown  to  the  enemy, 
who  on  June  29,  having  brought  \ip  some 
600  men,  opened  fire  on  the  British  camp  with 
a field-gun.  Speechly  realizing  the  strength  of 
their  opponents  the  Germans  beat  a hasty 
retreat.  On  July  3 Colonel  Hawthorn  moved 
out  of  Likuju  along  the  Li^rale  road,  and  on 
the  7th  drove  the  German  rearguard  from  a 


position  covering  th.e  juuctiiai  of  the  load-  to 
Liuale  and  iMahengc.  The  enemj',  instead  of 
falling  back  on  Liwale  as  had  been  expected, 
turned  north  towards  ^lahenge.  Colonel  Haw- 
thorn followed  up  for  60  miles.  “ This  advance 
continued  steadily,  the  enemy  foice  of  about 
five  companies,  though  offering  a stubborn 
rearguard  resistance  in  difficult  country,  being 
driven  from  position  to  position,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  month  [.July]  Colonel  Hawtliorn  had 
reached  a point  a few  miles  south  of  iMpoudas” 
Farther  north,  from  JAqiembe,  Colonel  Fair, 
with  Northern  Jth.odesian  J^olice  (who  tlmnigh- 
out  rendered  very  good  service)  and  other  units, 
had  by  Jul^'  26  driven  the  enemy  companies 
holding  the  front  south-west  of  iMahieuge  over 
the  Ruhuje  river.  Jn  the  north-west  Colonel 
Tytler  had  moved  forward  from  Jringa,  and  by 
July  7 had  secured  a crossing  of  tJie  Ruipa 
river.  This  was  a noteworthy  feat,  for  the 
enemy  heltl  strongly  entrenched  jiositions  on 
the  Ruipa  : — 

Tytlor’s  column  first  (July  3-5)  drove  the  enemy  over 
the  river,  then  during  the  night  of  July  6-7  established 
covering  parties  on  the  farther  bank  and  at  once  began 
building  a bridge,  which  was  completed  on  July  8. 
Asainst  constant  rearguard  opposition  Colonel  Tytler 
had  by  the  loth  secured  all  the  Ruipa  entrenched 
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positions.  His  advance  was  then  resumed,  but  transport 
diifictilties  rendered  it  slow.  However,  on  July  29,  the 
enemji  was  attacked  in  the  new  position  he  had  taken  up 
and  compelled  again  to  retreat.  Tytler  had  one  advan- 
tage in  that  his  line  of  supply,  Dodoma-Iringa,  unlike 
all  the  rest  of  van  Deventer’s  routes,  was  free  from 
“ flj',”  and  therefore  available  for  animal  transport. 

These  were  the  first  and  very  promising 
steps  in  the  concerted  movement  to  corral 
Colonel  Taffl  at  iMahenge.  They  caused  Tafel 
bo  draw  in  his  forces  from  outlying  districts 
not  yet  directly  tlu'eatened.  Tn  the  north  his 


the  estuary  of  the  Lukuledi  river,  some  70 
miles  north  of  the  Portuguese  frontier.  The 
suiTomiding  country,  which  is  covered  with 
unusually  dense  ^bush,  afforded  good  positions 
for  the  Germans,  whose  force  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  port  numbered  about  700  rifles, 
with  field  and  machine-guns.  “ It  was  very 
desirable,” 'wrote  General  van  Deventer,  “to 
clear  a larger  area  round  Lindi  in  order  to 
secure  a better  water  supply  and  to  prepare 
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outposts  began  to  fall  back  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Central  Railway  to  the  line  of  the 
Ruaha ; in  the  east  the  forces  on  the  middle 
Rufiji  were  brought  back,  and  the  garrison  of 
Madaba,  in  the  Kilwa  direction,  was  weakened. 
Tafel,  however,  retained  free  communication 
with  Liwale  and  Massasi. 

In  the  Kilwa  area  General  Beves  was  in  close 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  von  Lettow’s 
command.  Here  the  Germans  at  first  showed 
no  disposition  to  yield  ground.  Towards  the 
end  of  June,  however,  von  Lettow,  learning 
that  a fairly  large  force  had  been  concentrated 
against  him,  decided  on  another  retirement. 
On  June  27  and  28  he  evacuated  all  his  advanced 
positions  except  that  at  Ivimamba  Hill,  wliich 
is  on  the  coast  adjoining  the  harbour  of  ICissivani 
(Kilwa  Kissiwani),  and  from  that  he  was  driven 
on  the  morning  of  June  29. 

At  Lindi,  ever  since  its  occupation  in 
September,  1916,  the  force  there  had  been 
practically  “bottled  up.”  Lindi  does  not  lie 
on  the  coast,  but  on  the  northern  shore  of 


the  main  exits  from  the  town  and  harbour” 
in  view  of  the  operations  which  would  have  to 
be  made  later  on.  The  Lindi  Force  included 
the  25th  Puoyal  Fusiliers  (“the  Legion  of 
Frontiersmen  ”),  the  5th  Light  Infantry,  and 
a com]:)any  of  the  61st  Pioneers  (both  Indian 
troops),  a section  of  the  famous  27tk  (Indian) 
Mountain  Battery,  a section  of  the  3rd  Battery 
South  African  Field  Aj’tillery,  machine-gun 
section  and  trench  mortars  of  the  2nd  W est  India 
Regiment,  and  two  battalions  of  the  K.A.R.’s 
— the  l/2nd  and  3 /2nd,  The  force  moved  out 
of  Lindi  on  June  10  in  two  columns,  one  under 
General  O’Grady,  the  other  under  Lieut, - 
Colonel  Law  (2nd  West  India  Regiment),  and  in 
three  days  it  cleared  the  enemy  from  the 
shores  of  the  Lukuledi  estuary.  The  25th 
Royal  Fusiliers  captmed  two  machine-guns. 
Under  cover  of  the  fire  of  warships  a surprise 
landing  was  effected  on  a creek  on  the  south 
side  of  the  estuary.  The  German  detachment, 
which  had  mounted  a naval  gun  by  the  creek, 
made  good  its  escape,  retiring  over  20  miles. 
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The  area  abandoned  by  the  enemy  was  occupied 
by  General  O’Grady.  At  tlie  end  of  tlie  month 
there  was  a sharp  little  engagement  in  which 
the  British  sirffered  a reverse.  It  is  thus 
described  by  General  van  Deventer  : 

On  June  29,  the  oflicer  coninianding  at  Naitiwi 
(Lieut. -Colonel  Wilford,  D.S.O.,  5th  Light  Infantry) 
hearing  of  a small  enemy  party  near  Lutende,  some 
eight  miles  north  of  his  post,  moved  out  with  150  rifles 
of  his  battalion  to  attack  it.  The  enemy  camp  was 
rushed  at  dawn  on  the  30th,  three  white  and  several 
black  prisoners  being  captured.  Our  force  was,  however 
almost  immediately  counter-attacked  by  throe  enemy 
companies,  whose  presence  had  not  been  suspected, 
and  surrounded.  Colonel  Wilford  was  mortally  wounded 
early  in  the  engagement.  Captain  Hall  took  command, 
and,  after  a gallant  fight  against  verj  lieavj  odds, 
finally  broke  out  with  some  50  men  and  reached  Naitiwi.* 

Operations  on  a larger  scale  were  under- 
taken in  July  in  the  Kilwa  area,  while  in  the 
Dindi  district  the  month  passed  uneventfully. 
For  the  Kilwa  operations  a (comparatively) 
strong  force  had  been  gathered,  consisting  of 
South  Africans,  Indians,  King’s  African  Rifles 
and  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment,  all  under  com- 
mand of  General  Beves.  Its  composition  and 
division  varied  a little  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  following  list  gives  its  formation  in  the 
middle  of  July  : 

No.  1 Column  (Colonel  Orr;. 

8th  South  African  Infantry  (less  two  companies). 

Gold  Coast  Regiment. 

33rd  Punjabis. 

2/2nd  K.A.R. 

27th  Mountain  Battery. 

No.  2 Column  (Colonel  Ridgw.w). 

7th  South  African  Infantry'. 

l/3rd  K.A.R. 

2/3rd  K.A.R. 

22nd  Mountain  Battery. 

No.  3 Column  (Colonel  T.wlor). 

8th  South  African  Infantry'  (two  companie.s). 

3/3rd  K.A.R.  (less  one  company). 

40th  Pathans  (detachment). 

The  task  assigned  General  Beves  was  to 
drive  the  enemy  south  of  the  Kiturika  Hills, 
which  lie  south-east  of  Kissiwani,  and  are 
crossed  by  tracks  leading  by  Mtshakama  and 
Karungombe  to  Liwale.  It  was  hoped  that 
tliis  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Von  Lettow’s 
intended  line  of  retreat  ; that  is,  whether  he 
would  fall  back  on  Liwale  or  make  sotith  to 
Massasi.  As  in  the  last  resort  he  intended  to 
retreat  into  Portuguese  East  Africa,  von  Lettow 
was  more  likely  to  retire  towards  Massasi  than 
Liwale,  but  of  that  there  was  no  certainty  on 
the  British  side  in  July,  1917.  The  Germans 

* Among  those  taken  prisoner  was  Captain  H. 
Stokes,  R.A.M.C.  (.5th  Light  Infantry),  who  was  hit 
while  attending  wounded  in  his  dressing  station,  upon 
which  the  Gorman  askari  had  deliberately'  fired. 


did  not  give  up  their  posts  in  the  hills  lightly. 
But  in  fifteen  days’  hard  fighting,  with  severe 
losses  to  both  sides,  they  were  diiven  out 
of  them.  The  advance  began  on  .Lily  .7 
with  a converging  movement,  the  fii-st  objective 
being  a place  called  Mnindi,  between  Kilwa 
and  iMtshakama. 

Colonel  Orr’s  and  Colonel  Ridgway’s  coluntiis 


GUN  OF  AN  INDIAN  MOUNTAIN 
BATTERY. 

started  from  Kilwa,  while  Colonel  Taylor 
moved  out  simultaneously  from  Wuugwi,  on 
the  shores  of  Kissiwani  harbour,  ('’olonel 
Orr  on  the  right  attacked  from  the  north-east, 
while  Colonel  Ridgway,  in  the  centre,  worked 
round  to  the  west  of  iMnindi.  The  enemy  was 
well  entrenched  on  both  fronts,  and  there 
was  sharp  fighting  throughout  .Tuly  (5.  Towards 
the  evening  the  Germans  made  a heavy 
counter-attack  on  Colonel  Taylor,  and  though 
they  lost  rather  heavily  they  gained  ground, 
reopened  the  road  to  Mtshakama  and  retired 
during  the  night.  The  left  column  (Colonel 
Taylor's)  with  the  centre  column  then  advanced 
direct  on  IMtshakama,  while  Colonel  Orr  dealt 
with  some  enemy  cohunns  on  liis  flank.  The 
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Germans  did  not  await  attack  at  iNItshakama, 
but  fell  back  sotrtli  on  Marungombe.  Rear- 
guards were  left  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the 
British,  but  by  nightfall  on  July  18  Colonels 
Ridgway  and  Taylor  had  reached  a point 
two  miles  north  of  Narungombe,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Colonel  Orr,  on  their  right, 
should  join  them  in  an  attack  on  that  place 
the  following  day.  It  was  held  by  the  Germans 
in  force.  The  fighting  wliich  developed  is 
thus  described  by  General  van  Deventer  : 

Early  on  the  1 9th  No.  1 Column  [Colonel  Orr]  gained 
touch  with  the  enenoj  and  engaged  him  in  front,  while 
Nos.  2 [Colonel  Bidg\ray]  and  .3  [Colonel  Taj  lor] 
Colnmns  moved  against  his  left  and  right  flanks  respec- 
tively. T'he,  enemy  was  found  to  be  stro:igly  entrenched 
and  the  fighting  was  particularly  severe.  In  the  centre 
the  33rd  Punjabis  and  Gold  Coast  Regiinent  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  enemy  trenches  in  front  of  No.  1 
Column,  but  were  heavily  counter-attacked,  and  finally 
compelled  to  evacuate  them  after  a stubborn  resistance. 
On  the  left  bush-fires  grea.tly  interfered  with  the  move- 
ments of  No.  3 Column.  The  enemy  took  advantage 
of  this  to  launch  heavy  coimter-attacks  against  No.  3 
Column,  and  the  detachment  of  the  40th  Pathans  on  the 
extreme  left,  which  quickly  lost  all  its  British  officers 
killed  or  wounded,  was  forced  back.  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  column,  wliich  was  in  ifnminent  danger  of  being 
rolled  up,  was  compelled  to  give  ground. 

Meanwhik  on  the  right  No.  2 Column  had  gained  a 
position  well  round  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  repelling 
three  counter-attacks,  and  by  the  afternoon  was  pressing 
the  enemy  closely.  In  order  to  relieve  this  pressure 
the  German  Commander  made  another  strong  counter- 
attack, which  was  stopped  and  in  turn  counter-attacked 
by  the  ]/3rd  K.A.R.  under  Major  Durham.  The 
enemy  was  driven  back  right  through  the  trenches  on 
his  left  flank,  whicli  were  taken  and  firmly  held.  I'his 
success  decided  the  action,  the  enemy  evacuating  the 


whole  of  his  position  at  darlc  and  retiring  towards 
Mihambia.  His  losses  had  been  heavy. 

The  22nd  and  27th  IMountain  Batteries  and  Gold 
Coast  Battery  gave  close  support  thro'.ighout  the  day 
to  the  attacking  infantry,  whose  gallantry  and  endurance 
were  most  marked.  The  casualties,  particularlj’'  amongst 
officers,  had  been  considerable  in  nearly  all  units  engaged. 

iNIihambia,  to  which  place  the  enemy  with- 
drew, is  40  miles  south  of  Kilwa,  on  the  direct 
track  to  Lindi.  The  operations  did  not  fully 
effect  van  Deventer’s  object,  as  von  Lettow 
retreated  neither  to  Li  wale  nor  towards 
IMassasi,  but  reinforced  his  Kilwa  front.  It 
had  been  formd,  too,  as  the  British  commander 
]7ttt  on  record,  that  “ the  enemy’s  capacity 
for  resistance  had  not  been  hi  any  way  weakened 
by  the  rainy  season,  and  that  the  moral  and- 
training  of  liis  troops  remained  liigh.”  Deser- 
tions from  the  ranks  of  Iris  carriers  were,  it  is 
true,  becoming  numerous,  and.  no  doubt 
caused  the  Germans  some  troulile.  The  carriers, 
however,  w'ere  mainly  local  natives,  almost 
always  anxious  to  escape  from  the  slavery 
iniYiosed  upon  them,  thougli  from  their  ranks 
occasional  recruits  for  von  Lettow’s  fighting 
force  w’ere  obtained.  While  the  Germans  had 
received  a hard  blow,  the  British  Kilwa  Force 
had  been  depleted  by  sickness,  as  well  as  by 
losses  in  the  field.  It  needed  rest,  rein- 
forcements and  better  communications  be- 
fore it  could  again  take  the  offensive.  These 
processes  occupied  nearly  two  months,  and  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  any  substantial 
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advantage  accrued  to  the  British  from  an 
offensive  which  had  exhausted  itself  in  a 
fortnight,  when  the  great  need  was  for  con- 
tinuous hammering  at  the  German  positions. 
However,  by  mid-September,  when  the  Kilwa 
force  was  again  ready,  the  Lindi  force  was 
also  prepared  for  a continirous  advance.  In 
the  interval  the  I.indi-  force  had  not  been 
simply  marking  tune.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
local  and  limited  operations  were  justified, 
for  it  was  essential  to  obtain  sufficient  elbov' 
room  for  the  intended,  advance  on  Massasi. 
General  O’Grady  began,  on  August  2,  a move- 
ment wliich  led  to  very  stiff  fighting. 

The  objective  of  the  left  or  main  column  (2oth  Royal 
Fusiliers,  259th  Machine  Gun  Company,  3/4th  K.A.R. ) 
was  the  enemy’s  right  flank  on  Tandamuti  Hill  [over- 
looking the  Ltikuledi  Estuary].  Here  very  stubborn 
resistance  Was  encountered,  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
concealed  redoubt,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
previously  kno-svn.  Despite  repeated  efforts  this  redoubt 
could  not  be  taken,  and  in  consequence  the  main  column 
was  brought  to  a standstill.  The  centre  column  (oOth 
Punjabis)  became  thus  unsupported  in  its  advance,  and 
on  being  heavily  counter-attacked  by  the  enemy’s 
reserve  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  considerable 
loss  after  the  whole  of  the  British  officers  had  become 
casualties.  The  engagement  ended  by  our  troop.< 
entrenching  on  the  ground  gained  and  organizing  for  a 
fresh  advance. 

This  began  on  the  10th  by  a turning  movement  south 
of  Tandamuti  Hill,  which  was  heawly’ bombarded  by 
the  navy  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  enemj^  as  to 
the  point  of  attack.  The  movement  was  successful  in 
causing  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  ground  and  fall  back 
to  another  strong  position  at  Nurunyu. 

General  O’Grady  followed  in  pursuit,  keeping 
in  close  contact  with-ithe  Germans,  though 
now  he  was  hindered  by  heavy  rains.  On  the 


18th  the  enemy,  who  had  received  considerable 
rehiforcements  from  von  Lettow’.s  reserves, 
was  closely  engaged,  but  remained  in  possession 
of  his  main  line  of  defences,  the  British  force 
entrenching  opposite  the  enemy.  The  opera- 
tions were  not  further  pressed  for  the  time. 

In  the  western  or  IMahenge  area,  meanwhile, 
operations  were  being  carried  on  relentlessly. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  by  the  end  of  July 
General  Xorthey’s  columns  were  pressing 
back  the  Germans  from  south  and  west,  and 
that  Colonel  Tytler  from  Iringa  was  jrressing 
them  from  the  north-west.  Colonel  Tafel 
had  the  choice  of  presently  to  accept  action 
which  would  be  decisive,  or,  after  a series  of 
delaying  actions,  to  retire  south-east  and 
endeavoru’  to  join  the  main  force  under  \-on 
Lettow,  who  in  Arrgust  was  firomoted  by  tlr^ 
Kaiser  t-o  the  rank  of  Jlajor-General.  And  if 
he  (Tafel)  delayed  too  long  lie  might  find 
Iiimself  surrounded  and  left  without  choice. 
Dru’ing  August  both  Colonel  Hawthorn  and 
Colonel  Fair  were  very  active  ; on  the  last  day 
of  August  in  the  Jlpepo  area — -K)  miles  east 
by  south  of  Jlahenge — Colonel  Fair  scored  a 
neat  success,  killing  or  capturing  ih5  of  the 
enemy,  of  whom  three  were  European^. 
Colonel  Hawthorn  remained  in  the  ^•k■inity 
of  Mpondas  “ engaged  in  a constant  struggle, 
in  the  most  difficult  ravine  coiuitry,  with  an 
enemy  of  equal  strength,  who  received  freipient 
mmor  reinforcements.”  Far  away  in  tlu^ 
south  Colonel  Shorthose  occupied  Tuntluru 
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on  August  23.  This  place,  which  is  about 
midway  lietween  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  45  miles  noi’th  of  the  Portuguese 
fi’ontier,  was  of  importance  as  being  the 
centre  of  a district  whence  the  enemy  obtained 
food  supplies,  and  hitherto  it  had  been  held 
by  them  without  molestation,  save  for  a 
bombing  raid  by  British  airmen  in  June. 

The  Iringa  column  under  Colonel  Tytler  on 
August  26  crossed  the  Ideta  river  and  pushed 
out  patrols  towards  Ifakaras,  wliich  lies  north 
of  the  important  Ulanga  (Kilombero)  river  and 
50  miles  due  north  of  Mahenge.  At  this  time, 
the  Iringa  colmnn  was  no  longer  wholly  British 
— ^it  had  been  joined  on  August  10  by  Belgians, 
and  on  the  28th  the  British  troops  were  entirely 
withdrawn  and  the  Mahenge  operations  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Belgians.  Colonel  Huyghe 
carried  out  the  work  he  had  undertaken  with 
complete  success.  His  plans  had  been  made 
in  consultation  with  General  van  Deventer, 
who  on  .Tune  18  had  a consultation  with  the 
Belgian  commander  at  Dodoma  on  the  Central 
Railway.  It  was  then  arranged  tliat  two 
Belgian  colmnns  should  operate  against 
ZNlahenge.  One,  known  as  the  Northerir 
Column  (under  Commandant  Hubert),  marched 
from  Dodoma  to  Iringa.  It  was  originally 
inteiided  to  go  to  the  Mpepo  front,  but  Colonel 
Fair’s  progress  rendered  that  unnecessary  and 
the  Northern  Column  was  deflected  to  Colonel 
Tytler  at  Ideta.  Meanwhile,  a second  (the 
main)  Belgian  force,  known  as  the  Southern 
Column,  commanded  by  Major  Bataille,  was 
concentrated  on  the  Central  Railway  at 
Kilossa  (east  of  Dodoma)  and  at  Uleia,  a little 
south  of  Kilossa.  This  column  began  an 
advance  south  on  Mahenge  on  August  15. 
Colonel  Huyghe’s  task  had  been  arduous,  and 
it  had  taken  f\ill  three  months  to  prepare  for 
the  Mahenge  campaign.  The  troops  had  to  be 
brought  back  from  the  Congo,  medical  and 
transport  services  had  to  be  reorganized, 
munitions  and  supplies  brought  up  (in  all 
these  things  the  British  gave  help),  roads  had 
to  be  made,  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  van  Deventer  established. 

The  country  in  which  the  Belgian  operations 
were  conducted,  though  more  healthy  than  the 
Kilwa-Lindi  districts,  was  exceedingly  difficult. 
Between  their  base  and  Mahenge  was  a wide 
stretch  of  broken  country,  numerous  S2nall 
streams  and  two  large  rivers,  the  Ruaha  and 
Kilombero  (the  latter  bordered  by  extensive 
marshes)  and  the  Kalemoto-Madege  hills,  15 


miles  a,cross.  Mahenge  itself  lies  on  a healthy, 
though  bleak,  pla.teau,  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
in  the  midst  of  a fertile  agricultur.al  district. 
And  for  fully  a year  the  enemy  had  been 
diligently  preparing  their  defences  there. 

Major  Bataille,  who  had  already  proved  his 
soldierly  qualities  in  the  Tabora  campaign, 
moved  rapidly,  driving  in  the  opposiirg  rear- 
guards at  Kidoli,  50  miles  south  of  Kilossa 
(August  18)  and  again  at  Tope  (August  19). 
On  the  21st  Bataille  crossed  the  Ruaha  un- 
opposed, and  three  days  later  the  Sanga  river. 
Here  he  had  a brush  with  the  enemy,  who  lost 
four  wloites  and  a macliine  - gun,  while  six 
British  prisoners  were  released.  On  the  28th 
Bataille  effected  a junction  with  Tytler  and 
Hubert  at  Ifakaras,  having  covered  97  miles  in 
14  days. 

The  enemy,  wrote  General  van  Deventer,  had  retired 
south  of  the  Ixilombero  river,  which  was  a formidable 
obstacle,  but  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  the 
Belgian  columns  acted  deprived  the  enemy  of  any 
advantage  he  might  have  gained  from  this.  By 
September  6 the  Belgian  columns  had  secured  crossings 
at  two  places,  and  by  the  8th  tl^  whole  of  the  Belgian 
Southern  Brigade  was  across'^and  moving  against 
Mahenge. 

Four  enemy  companies  had  been  posted  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Belgians  at  the 
expected  crossing  place,  but  while  some 
detachments  made  a feint  attacii  at  this  place, 
two  other  detachments  secured  the  passage  of 
the  river  at  a sjtot  10  miles  away.  The  defenders, 
finding  themselves  threatened  in  rear,  then 
gave  way,  and  the  Belgians,  undisturbed, 
bridged  the  river.  4 he  Germans  had  fallen 
back  on  a defensive  system  in  the  Kalimoto- 
Madege  hills  with  a front  of  15  miles,  and 
roughly  20  niiles  north  by  north-east  of 
Mahenge.  Here  the  Belgians  opened  an  attack 
on  September  9,  exactly  a year  after  their 
entry  into  Tabora.  Strong  re.sistance  was 
encountered  and  the  fight  lasted  for  eight  days. 
The  Germans  in  the  hilly,  densely  bushed 
country  disputed  every  foot  of  the  way.  An 
encircling  movement,  however,  settled  the 
matter,  and  on  September  16,  beaten  on  the 
Luri,  the  Germans  gave  way — retiring  to  an 
inner  line  of  defence,  some  seven  miles  only 
from  Mahenge. 

INIajor  Bataille  gave  the  enemy  no  rest  and, 
though  Ills  progress,  owing  to  the  difficult 
country  to  be  traversed,  was  slow’  it  was 
steady.  Slow  progress  was  unavoidable  also 
from  another  cause— the  long  tenuous  lines  of 
communication  which  made  the  supply  of  the 
force  a puzzling  matter.  It  ha  I been  hoped 
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that  the  resources  of  the  country  would  hav'e 
been  of  some  help,  but  the  Germans  in  their 
retreat  destroyed  practically  all  food  they  could 
not  carrj^  away.  In  a fight  on  September  22 
the  Belgians  seized  an  enemy  post,  capturing 
or  killing  i‘i  askari  and  tlu’ee  officers,  together 
with  two  machine-guns  and  a large  store  of 
ammunition.  By  the  28tli  they  were  in  touch 
with  the  last  defences  of  iMahenge,  a ridge  of 
hills  extending  north,  east,  and  west  of  the 
town  and  defended  by  ,‘150  Eluropean  and  2,000 
native  troops.  Some  days  were  spent  m 
reconnoitring  the  positions;  by  October  4 the 
Belgians  were  in  active  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  on  October  7 a general  attack 
w'as  begun,  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  But 
Colonel  Tafel  had  no  intention  of  fighting 
the  issue  out.  He  resisted  as  long  as  it  was 
safe  to  do  so — -as  long,  that  is,  as  he  had  a 
way  of  escape.  The  Belgians  pressed  hard,  and 
when,  on  October  8,  both  his  right  and  left 


wings  gave  way.  Colonel  Tafel  ordered  a general 
retreat.  Major  Muller,  commanding  the  right 
flank  of  the  Belgian  force,  entered  Mahenge 
on  October  9,  capturing  20  wlutes  in  the  last 
position  held  by  the  enemy.  In  Mahenge  itself 
were  found  92  German  soldiers  and  242  askari. 
“ sick  ” in  hospital.  (Not  all  tlie  German 
“ sick  ” were  ill  or  wounded — many  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  others  frankly  stayed 
behind  to  be  captured.)  The  Belgians  also 
liberated  at  iMahenge  several  British  and 
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Belgian  native  soldier  prisoners,  and  one  British 
officer. 

The  first  and  main  objective  of  the  Belgians 
liad  been  attained  “ most  successfully  and 
skilfully,”  and  the  high  moral  of  the  Congolese 
troops  once  more  demonstrated.  They  still 
had  their  work  to  finish.  After  the  capture 
of  Mahenge  a detachment,  under  Major  Gilly, 
vigorously  pursued  the  Germans,  who  had  split 
up  into  various  fragments,  though  Tafel  had 
with  him  still  over  1,000  men.  Finding  that 
Gilly  could  not  be  shaken  off,  the  enemy  turned, 
on  October  13,  soine  20  miles  south  of  Mahenge, 
and  attacked  him — unsuccessfully.  Three 
days  later  another  small  Belgian  force  sur- 
prised a'  German  detachment  convoying 
prisoners  of  war,  disi)ersed  it,  and  rescued  the 
prisoners.  ^Meantime,  on  the  18th,  the  Belgian 
right  had  established  contact  with  Colonel 
Fair,  and  a little  later  they  were  in  liaison  also 
with  Colonel  Hawthorn.  On  October  24  the 
3rd  Belgian  battalion  engaged  and  defeated 
an  enemy  force  at  Saich.  In  tliis  fight  Captain 
van  Damme  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Again,  for  a few  days  it  seemed  that  the 
much-desired  decisive  action  might  be  forced, 
so  Tar  as  Tafel’s  force  was  concerned,  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  Belgians  and  of  the 
Lupembe  (Colonel  Fair’s)  and  Songea  (Colonel 
Hawthorn’s)  columns.  Colonel  Hawthorn, 
reinforced  by  the  2/4th  K.A.R.  from  the  dis- 
membered Irmga  column,  renewed  his  offen- 


sive on  October  16th,  but  the  enemy  at  Mpron- 
das  avoided  his  blow,  and,  having  destroyed 
his  two  guns,  retired  north  along  the  Luwega — 
that  is,  in  the  Mahenge  direction.  Colonel 
Tafel  was  ini  a tight  corner,  and  deserters  from 
his  force  had  begun  to  surrender  to  the  Belgians 
in  large  numbers.  He  retreated  to  the  south- 
east, the  only  route  not  blocked,  while  the 
force  in  front  of  Hawthorn  also  now  turned 
eastward.  Circumstances  favoirred  Tafel’s 
escape.  Heavy  rains  might  bo  expected  in  the 
Mahenge  area  by  the  middle  of  November,  and 
once  they  set  in  the  roads  south  from  the 
Central  Railway  would  become  impossible,  at 
least  for  mechanical  transi^ort.  The  Belgians 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  build  up  a food 
reserve,  and  supplies  by  way  of  Nyasaland  or 
Rhodesia,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
route,  could  not  be  expected.  Captain  V.  J. 
Keyte,  who  was  responsible  for  the  supply  of 
all  food  to  the  African  troops  and  carriers  of 
the  Nyasaland  Force,  worked  strenuously 
and  successfully,  but  with  lines  extending  1,000 
miles  there  were  obvious  limits  to  the  number 
of  men  who  could  be  fed.  In  the  circum- 
stances Genera]  van  Deventer  (October  27) 
asked  Colonel  Huyghe  to  leave  only  two 
battalions  in  the  Mahenge  area  to  cooperate 
with  General  Northey’s  troops,  sending  the  rest 
back  to  Elilossa. 

The  whole  enemy  front  on  the  western  area 
gave  way,  and  it  was  only  the  very  great 
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difficulty  in  supplying  the  Anglo-Belgian  forces 
at  the  end  of  their  long  lines  of  communication 
which  prevented  full  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  situation.  Nevertheless  by  November  6 
Colonel  Fair  had  reached  Kabita  Mtoto,  where 
142  Germans  and  140  askari  surrendered  ; on  the 
6th  82  more  askari  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
Belgian  columns.  A day  or  two  later  the 
Belgians  foimd  that  Tafel  had  got  beyond  their 
reach — their  line  of  supply  had  reached  the 
breaking  point.  But  the  Mahenge  area  was 
clear  of  the  enemy  ; Tafel’s  one  endeavom  now 
was  to  break  south  and  join  von  Lettow,  wliile 
von  Lettow  himself  by  the  middle  of  November 
was  in  a perilous  position.  The  fate  of  Tafel  am^l 
the  final  part  played  by  the  Belgians  in  the 
campaign  is  bound  up  with  the  operations  which 
opened  in  September  in  the  Kilwa  region 

Since  the  capture  of  Narimgombe  by  the 
Kilwa  Force,  on  July  19,  preparations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  offensive  had  gone  on  steadily. 
The  tram-line,  or  light  railway,  wliich  ran  from 
Kilwa  was  extended  towards  the  south,* 

* The  railway  administration  under  Colonel  Sir 
William  Johns,  O.B.,  laid  down  in  all  115  miles  of  track 
in  the  Kilwa  and  Lindi  areas.  The  requirements  of  the 
army  were  also  met  by  petrol-driven  tractors  and  trailers. 


roads  were  unproved,  liansport  (laitrilt' 
mechanical)  collected  and  suiiplii's  accu- 
mulated in  forward  areas,  d'lic  bulk  of  the 
Nigerian  brigade — one  battalion  had  been  sent 
to  give  a hand  in  the  chase  of  Naumanu — was 
brought  to  Ixilwa,  and  there  also  were  landed 
welcome  reinforcements  from  India— the  25th 
Cavalry,  the  55th  Rifles,  and  the  127th  Baluchis. 
They  tvere  all  at  ICilwa  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  General  Hannyngton 
was  back  in  command.  The  Lindi  force 
was  also  strengthened  and  organized  in  two 
principal  columns.  “ By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  situation,”  tvrote  General  van 
Deventer,  “ was  ripe  for  the  main  advance. . . . 
Sufficient  motor  transport  was  by  tliis  time 
available  for  the  whole  force.”  It  'had  taken 
van  Deventer  tliree  and  a half  months  to  arrive 
at  tliis  happy  stage  ; part  of  the  delay  was  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  meeting  all  his  demands  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in 
France  and, the  Near  East. 

Van  Deventer  now  undertook  a coicbined 
movement,  his  forces  advancing  southward 
from  Kilwa  and  south-westward  from  Lindi. 
He  went  himself  to  advanced  headcpiarters  at 
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Kilwa  on  September  10  and  nine  days  later  the 
real  main  offensive  was  begun.  And  from 
that  date,  September  19,  the  operations 
continued  without  a pause  until  the  middle 
of  December 

At  Kilwa  General  Hannyngton  had  now  the 
major  jDart  of  his  force  in  two  columns,  under 

Colonels  Orr  and  Rirlgway  respectively.  The 

« 

Nigerian  Biigade  under  General  Cunliffe  on 
the  extreme  right  moved  by  a circuitous  route 


IN  THE  BUSH. 


to  try  and  cut  off  the  enemy.  The  2.5th 
(Indian)  Cavalry  was  sent  on  a special  mission 
to  destroy  the  enemy’s  food  depots  at  Nangano 
and  other  places  in  or  near  the  upper  Mbemkuru 
valley.  Advancing  over  an  area  almost  water- 
less at  that  season,  and  covered  by  dense  bush 
through  which  roads  had  to  be  cut,  the  infantry 
on  the  1 9th  drove  the  enemy  from  his  advanced 
position,  and  then  after  a smai’t  action  with 
Colonel  Orr’s  column  the  Germans  evacuated 
Miharnbia.  In  falling  back  to  the  south-west 
the  Germans  unexpectedly  found  their  passage 
barred  (September  22)  by  two  Nigerian 
battalions.  The  enemy  fought  hard,  making 
repeated  and  determined  attempts  to  break 
through.  Finally  the  Germans  broke  into 


small  parties  and,  scattering  tlu-ough  the  bush, 
escaped,  leaving  over  100  dead  on  the  ground. 
The  pursuit  continued,  the  Germans  making 
for  Nahunga  Hill,  a strong  post  near  the  Mbem- 
kuru river.  Here  on  September  26  Colonel 
Orr  was  closely  engaged  all  day,  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  being  borne  by  the  2/2nd  K.A.R.’s, 
supported  by  the  27th  Mountain  Battery — • 
which  knocked  out  one  of  the  enemy  guns. 
The  next  day  Cunliffe’s  Nigerians  joined  in  the 
attack.  Under  cover  of  darkness  the  Germans 
evacuated  Nah\mga  (Sejitember  29),  at  which 
plaice  the  25th  Cavalry  arrived  on  September  30, 
having  successfully  accomplished  its  mission, 
including  a raid  on  the  much-prized  Nangano. 

It  was  now  clear  that  von  Lettow  was  not 
going  to  fall  back  on  Liw’ale,  but  southward 
towards  Massasi.  Hannyngton’s  two  columns 
and  the  cavalry  were  therefore  directed  to 
pursue  the  enemy  up  the  iMbemkuru,  while  the 
Nigerian  Brigade  was  sent  south  to  help  to  cut 
off  the  enemy  line  of  retreat.  Cunliffe  left 
Nahunga  on  October  4 and  after  a trying 
march  through  most  difficult  country — which 
caused  it  to  be  three  days  late  in  reaching  its 
objective — gained  touch  with  the  Lindi  Force 
on  the  11th.  In  the  interval  Orr  and  Ridgway 
had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  Mbemkuru. 
“ While  Ridgway’s  column  now  contained 
Lettow  towards  Ruangwa  [south-west  of 
Nahunga],  Hannyngton  sent  Orr’s  column  by 
forced  marches  to  Ruponda,  an  important 
enemy  grain  depot,  which  it  reached  on 
October  10,  thus  completely  severing  the  main 
enemy  communication  from  Mahenge  to 
Massasi  via  Liwale  ” (Colonel  Orr).  Von 
Lettow  had  sensed  the  danger  to  Ruponda  and 
he  got  away  by  an  alternative  route,  which 
his  foresight  had  provided,  connecting  with 
the  Lindi-Massasi  road. 

When  these  operations  had  begun  to  take 
effect  the  Lindi  Force,  then  under  General 
Beves,  moved  out  (September  24)  to  bar  the 
German  retreat.  Its  immediate  objective  was 
Mtama,  22  miles  south-west  of  Lindi.  Mtama 
covered  Nyangao,  a mission  station  on  the 
Lukuledi  where  converged  the  most  practicable 
tracks  connecting  the  ' Lindi  area  with  the 
iMbernkuru  valley.  The  advance,  though 
strongly  resisted,  made  good  progress,  and  von 
Lettow  fully  realizing  the  serious  character 
of  the.  offensive  hastened  south  with  his 
reserves,  concentrating  a considerable  portion 
of  his  force  at  IMahiwa,  to  the  south-west  of 
Nyangao.  To  that  station  the  enemy  had. 
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on  October  15,  retreated  from  INItawa.  There 
ensued  in  the  middle  of  October  some  of  the 
severest  fighting  seen  in  East  Africa.  The 
Nigerian  Brigade,  which  was  on  the  right,  was 
given  the  task  of  cutting  off  the  enemy  retreat 
from  Nyangao  and  Mahiwa,  while  in  the  centre 
and  south  two  other  columns,  commanded 
respectively  by  General  O’ Grady  and  Colonel 
Tytler,  advanced  on  and  parallel  to  the  main 
road  to  Massasi.  All  day  on  the  15th  and  16th 
von  Lettow  succeeded  in  holding  off  the 
Nigerians,  and  he  compelled  the  1st  Battalion, 
called  up  in  support,  to  fall  back.  On  the  night 
of  the  16th  he  abandoned  Nyangao  station  to 
take  up  a position  on  a ridge  about  two  miles 
to  the  south,  behind  the  bed  of  the  Nakadi 
river.  Here,  on  the  17th  and  18th,  he  offered 
desperate  resistance  and  succeeded  in  holding 
up  the  British.  Von  Lettow  was  playing  for 
time  to  get  the  bulk  of  his  force  away  south. 

Colonel  Tytler  adv^anced  from  Nyangao  at  daybreak 
on  the  17th,  and  at  once  gained  touch  %vith  the  enemy. 
The  3/ith  K..A..R.  attacked,  supported  by  artillery 
fire,  and  b^^  one  o’clock  had  taken  part  of  the  position. 
General  O’Grady  had  meanwhile  come  up  on  the  right 
of  Colonel  Tytler’s  column,  the  Bharatpur  Inf.antry 
attacking  with  l/2nd  K.A.R.  in  support.  Opposition 
to  this  attack  increased  steadily,  and  both  battalions 
were  soon  fully  engaged.  At  four  o’clock  a deterrrined 
counter-attack  wa.s  made  against  both  columns,  and 
the  whole  line  was  pressed  back,  but  again  advanced 
and  regained  part  of  the  lost  ground.  Darkness  set  in 
with  the  engagement  still  proceeding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  action  was  resumed. 
Colonel  Tytler’s  column  pressing  the  enemy  vigorously 
in  order  to  enable  General  O’Grady’s  column  to  effect 
a junction  with  the  Nigerian  Brigade,  which  it  succeeded 
in  doing  at  8 o’clock.  Colonel  Tytler’s  attack  was  at 
first  successful,  the  30th  Punjabis  driving  tbe  enemy 
from  their  trenches  and  occupying  them,  while  part  of 
the  3/4th  K..A.R.  and  of  the  259th  Machine  Gun  Company 


came  up  on  the  Punjabis’  left  to  strengthen  that  flanli. 
The  enemy  was,  however,  in  force,  and  delivered  a 
strong  counter-attack  on  the  left,  which  eventually 
compelled  our  line  to  fall  back  to  the  river  bed.  Thi-^ 
position  was  maintained  d\iring  the  afternoon,  several 
counter-attacks  being  reptilsed. 

General  O'Grady  meanwhile  attacked  the  enemy'’^ 
left  flank  and  forced  it  back  for  some  distance,  the  3/2nd 
K.A.P».  leading,  while  the  25th  Fusiliers  (from  Colonel 
Tytler’s  column)  filled  the  gap  between  the  attack 
fronts  of  the  two  columns.  On  this  flank  also  the  enemy 
developed  a very  strong  counter-attack,  gaininglsome 
ground,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  re.store  the 
situation  by  bringing  up  the  3rd  Nigerians  from  reserve 
to  the  left  of  General  O'Grady’s  column.  The  enemy 
pressure  continued  until  dark,  but  without  further 
result,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  he  w'as  found  to 
have  retired  to  his  odginal  line. 

Much  of  the  fighting  in  this  four  days’ 
battle,  for  sttch  it  was,  had  been  at  close' 
quarters.  The  German  losses  were  hea\y — 53 
Europeans  and  268  askari  killed,  241  Euro- 
peans and  677  askari  captured.  The  number 
of  wounded  was  unknown.  The  British  casual' 
ties  were  also  severe.  After  this  action  a. 
brief  pause  in  the  advance  was  essential.  It 
dkl  not  greatly  advantage  von  Lettow,  for  he 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  detach  troops 
from  IMahiwa  to  meet  a threat  to  his  left  flank. 
Colonel  Orr  from  Ruponda  raided  (October  111) 
Lukuledi  ^Mission  Station,  only  10  to  12  miles 
north  of  Massasi,  towards  which  he  recon- 
noitred. On  the  21st  a counter-attack  on  Orr 
was  repulsed,  two  machine-guns  and  some 
prisoners  being  taken.  Orr  th.en  returned  to 
Ruponda.  Three  or  four  days  previously 
Colonel  Ridgway  had  driven  the  enemy  rear- 
guards from  Ruangwe.  The  enemy's  Kilwa 
front  was  crumbling. 

At  this  time  General  Hann\Tigton  was  rein- 
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forced  by  Belgian  troops  sent  from  Colonel 
Hnyghe’s  reserve  by  the  Central  Railway  to 
Dar-es-Salaam,  and  thence  by  boat.  The 
special  mission  of  tliis  Belgian  and  Kilwa  force 
was  to  help  in  the  roimding  up  of  Colonel 
Tafel,  and  its  objective  was  Liwale.  That 
place  was  entererl  on  October  29  by  a raiding 
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Commanded  the  Nigerian  Brigade,  and  later  the 
Lindi  Force. 

party  of  Northey’s  force,  under  iMajor  Haw- 
kins, which  was  sent  forward  by  Colonel 
Shorthose  from  Tunduru.  Hawkins  held  it  for 
five  days,  when  (November  2)  Liwale  was  taken 
over  by  the  Belgians.  The  Belgian  contingent 
was  under  Commandant  Herion,  and  consisted 
of  the  9th  Battalion  and  Cyclists,  reinforced 
some  10  days  later  by  the  4th  Belgian  Bat- 
talion. Tafel  was  then  endeavouring  to 
break  through  to  von  Lettow.  The  only 
forces  in  his  direct  path  were  those  of 
Shorthose  and  Hawkins.  From  the  north- 
west Colonel  IMurray,  with  400  Rhodesians, 
pushed  on  to  their  help  ; from  Liwale 
Commandant  Herion  sent  200  rifles  with  the 
same  object. 


The?e  reiiiforcemeuts  could  not,  however,  arrive 
in  time  to  assist  Shorthose  and  Hawkins  in  stemming 
tlie  enemy  movement  to  the  south,  which  they  most 
gallantly  attempted  to  do  on  the  16th  when  still  separated 
from  each  other  by  some  hours’  march.  Each  of  their' 
small  forces  jiut  up  a determined  fight,  and  inflicted  con- 
siderable loss  on  the  enemy  before  being  conipelled 
to  withdraw  towards  Tunduru  in  face  of  great  odds 
PCafel  had  some  1,800  rifles.]  The  Belgian  column 
succceeded  in  overtaking  the  enemy’s  rearguard  company 
and  captured  a maxim  and  some  prisoners,  including 
the  company  commander. 

Tafel  in  going  south  towards  the  Rovuma  was 
marcliing  into  a hornets’  nest,  for  after  their 
brief  pause  both  the  Kilwa  and  Lindi  Forces 
were  again  going  forward  and  Tafel  found 
between  him  and  von  Lettow  troops  whom  he 
could  not  break  through.  Here  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Belgian  force,  its  mission  accom- 
plished, was  shortly  afterwards  withdrawn  to 
the  Congo.  General  van  Deventer  paid  his 
allies  no  more  than  their  due  when,  in  thanking 
Colonel  Huyghe, ihe  said  “the  Belgian  troops 
are  splendid  fighters,  keen  and  reliable,  and 
their  participation  in  the  campaign  has  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  Allied  force.” 

What  was  virtually  the  final  stage  of  the 
campaign  so  far  as  German  East  Africa  ■was- 
concerned  began  on  November  6,  1917.  To 
be  sure  of  complete  success  Portuguese  aid  was 
required.  Nine  months  before  General  Hos- 
kins had  discussed  with  the  Portuguese  Com- 
mander-ui-Chief  feasible  methods  of  coopera- 
tion should  von  Lettow  try  to  cross  the  Ro- 
viuua.  The  Portuguese  were  very  willing,  and' 
they  sent  a large  force  to  Mozambique — some 
8,800  men  (see  Vol.  XVII,  page  347).  Troops 
bad  been  posted  along  the  Rovrnna  and  recently 
had  even  made  incursions  across  the  frontier^ 
General  van  Deventer  now  suggested  to  Colonel 
Rosa  that  he  should  dispose  his  force  in  a 
manner  to  bar  von  Lettow’s  retreat,  and  to  this 
course  the  Portuguese  commander  readily 
assented.  One  of  van  Deventer’s  suggestions 
was  that  a strong  Portuguese  detachment 
should  be  stationed  at  Ngomano,  the  point 
where  the  Lujenda  river  joins  the  Rovuma.  It 
was  felt  to  be  not  improbable  that  von  Lettow 
might  make  for  that  spot  if  he  evaded  the 
British  colmuns,  and  that  was  precisely  what 
he  did  do,  and  what  Tafel  tried  to  do.  But  in 
the  end  it  was  touch  and  go. 

On  November  6 the  Lindi  Force,  now  under 
General  Cunliffe,  renewed  its  attack  on  Mahiwa 
\vith  the  Nigerian  Brigade,  and  General 
O’Grady’s  and  Colonel  Tytler’s  columns. 
The  bulk  of  the  fighting  that  day  fell  to 
General  O’Grady’s  column,  which  got  to 
the  enemy’s  right  rear,  while  in  turn  the 
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Germans  attacked  O’Grady’s  flanks  and  rear. 
Mahiwa  itself  was  taken  by  Indian,  troops — the 
5th  Light  Infantry — of  Colonel  Tytler’s  column, 
the  infantry  being  well  supported  by  artillery 
fire.  Duiing  the  night  the  enemy  retreated 
across  a 20  miles  waterless  track  of  country. 
Cunliffe  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  foe,  Xo.  3 
column  (O’Crady’s)  being  brought  up  to  a 
strength  of  2,000  rifles  for  this  purpose.  The 
Nigerians  and  the  Cape  Corps  (the  coloured 
South  African  troops)  were  engaged  on  Novem- 
ber 8 in  clearmg  a way  for  General  O’Grady. 
They  were  stoutly  opposed  by  rear  guards  and 
leserves  had  to  be  brought  up  before  the 
enemy  gave  way.  In  this  action  the  Cape 
Corps  rushed  a macliine-gun  wliich  was  annoy- 
ingly active  on  the  British  flank,  killing  or  cap- 
tming  the  whole  of  the  gim  crew.  O’ Grady 
moved  out  at  dawn  on  the  9th.  Von  Lettow 
put  up  many  delaying  actions  which  caTised 
lum  considerable  loss,  includmg  the  last  ser- 
viceable 4'1  inch  gun  of  the  Konigsberg,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon.  He  fell  back 
from  Maluwa  to  Nangoo,  and  thence  to  Cliiwata. 
O’Grady,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  supplying  his  men  with  water  ^ 
did  not  slacken  in  his  effort,  and  by  tlie  morn- 
ing of  November  14  had  seized  a commanding 
position  overlooking  Chiwata. 

General  Hannyngton,  from  the  Kilwa  direc- 
tion, liad  moved  simultaneously  with  the 
Lindi  Force.  Hamiyngton  had  now  the  help 
of  the  10th  South  African  Hor.se,  which  after 
the  capture  of  Naumann  was  brought  soutl,', 


and  a mounted  cohnni;  w.is  formed,  f.om)>oscd 
of  the  10th  S.A,  Horse,  tbe  2."th  (In.han) 
Cavalry  and  a K.A.H.  ^Mounted  lufantiy 
Company,  the  whole  under  commau  1 of 
Colonel  Breytenoach,  The  tlireo  Kilwa 
columns,  those  of  Colonels  Ori’,  Ifidgway,  and 
Brej-tenbach,  all  moved  to  the  Lukulidi  \ allin-. 
and  crossing  the  river  a detachment  of  the 
JMounted  Colunm  occupied  Ilassasi  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  bulk  of  the  Germans  there, 
including  Dr.  Schnee,  had  already  (led,  but 
57  German  wliites  and  142  askari  Vvcre  taken 
prisoner,  while  a damaged  4' I inch  Kdnigsberg 
gun  was  discovered.  On  tire  sanro  day  Colonel 
Orr,  fartlrer  east,  occupied  Ndanga  mission 
station,  after  some  opposition,  capturing  04 
Europeans — ^nren  and  women — and  129  askari, 
Including  sick.  A couple  of  days  later  On- 
entered  IMwita,  wliich  lies  south  of  Chiwata- 
The  junction  of  the  Kilwa  and  Limli  forces 
vras  effected,  and  the  cordon  was  being  drawn 
close  round  von  Lettow,  vrho  had  by  now 
brought  the  whole  of  his  command  into  the 
Clriwata  area,  which  for  some  da.ys  ha.d  received 
tire  constant  attention  of  tire  British  airmen, 
the  “ Schwein  der  Left,”  as  the  Germans 
called  them.* 

Von  Lettow  realized  that  he  could  no  longer 
hope  to  hold  any  part  of  German  East  Africo. 
With  Tafel’s  force  he  had  lost  touch  for  w eeks — 

* Wlreii  the  airoien  came,  wrote  a Britisli  officer, 
the  prisoners  of  war  walked  into  the  bnsli.  Five  aero- 
plane.s  came  together  one  day — their  total  “ bag  ” was 
a rat  killed  in  an  officer’s  handa.  Often  however,  the 
iUrinen  had  better  Inck. 
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DISPATCHING  GERMAN  WOUNDED  TO  THE  BASE. 


and  Tafel  ninst  be  left  to  Ids  fate.  For  liimself 
and  Iris  force  the  one  hope  now  was  to  move 
rapidly  south-east  to  the  Eovmna,  and  get 
away  into  Portuguese  territory  before  the 
British  surrounded  him.  All  sick  and  woimded, 
all  the  war  weary,  and  the  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  abandoned.  Von  Letto\v  translated 
his  hope  into  action.  A small  lighting  force 
\vas  left  at  Chiw'ata  with  orders  to  put  up  a 
light,  and  then  “ live  for  bush,”  wdiile  he  and 
his  force  retreated.  By  November  14  Chiwata 
was  waiting  to  be  taken.  Van  Deventer, 
anxious  that  nothing  should  go  amiss,  had  that 
day  arrived  at  Ndanda.  On  the  loth  General 
O’Grady’s  column  met  with  some  re.sistance 
from  enemy  rearguards  on  tire  heights  east  of 
Cliiwata ; the  next  day  Colonel  Bidgvray 
and  the  Nigerian  Brigade  entered  the  place, 
after  trifling  opposition.  Here  121  prisoners  of 
war  were  found  and  released,  71  of  them  being 
F.uropeans.  Ninety -eight  German  whites  and 
425  askari  (including  sick)  surrendered.  The 
hospital  was  found  to  be  full  of  “ funk  hole,?,” 
they  wei^e  round  the  operating  theatre,  in  the 
wards—  everywhere.  “ Why  are  they  here,” 
asked  a British  officer  prisoner,  “ you  w’ould 
not  fight  so  near  a hospital.”  “ Well,”  replied 
the  German  medical  officer,  “ if  we  objected 
Lettow  would  say,  ‘ T.ake  down  the  Bed  Cross 
flags  and  hold  the  hospital.’  ” 

Cliiwata  had  been  abandoned,  but  von 
Lettow  was  not  yet  safe.  He  was  ijiimediately 
pursued,  and  had  constantly  to  fight  strong 


rearguard  actions  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
hemmed  in  in  the  Iwitshemi  valley.  His 
roLitfi  was  along  the  edge  of  the  Mkondi 
Plateau.  “ The  country  was  extremely 
broken  and  difficult,  and  progress  [of  the 
British  columns]  was  slow.  . . . The  extreme 
thickness  of  the  bush  made  it  impossible  to 
surround  the  enemy  completely,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  17th- 18th  liis  main  force 
retired  south-east  towards  Simba’s  by  an 
unsuspected  path.”  Von  Lettow  had  “ shed  ” 
nearly  .a  tliird  of  liis  force  in  this  retreat.  At 
Lutshemi  camp,  occupied  by  the  Nigerians, 
General  O’Grady’s  and  Colonel  Orr's  columns 
on  the  18th,  some  300  Germans  and  700  askari, 
were  captured  and  32  European  officer  prisoners 
of  war  released.  On  the  same  day  Colonel 
Ridgway’s  column  captured  a patrol  sent  by 
Colonel  Tafel  to  get  in  touch  wdth  von  Lettow'. 
Tafel  had  then  arrived  w'est  of  Massasi,  near 
the  Bangala  river,  and  von  Lettow  wns  also 
making  for  that  river.  He  had  at  last  got  the 
news  of  Tafel’s  whereabouts  and  w'as  trying 
to  join  Irim.  The  moimted  column  was 
accordingly  sent  tow'ards  the  confluence  of  the 
Bangala  with  the  Rovuma.  Von  Lettow'  now 
“ by  very  rapid  marching  swept  southward 
through  Nevala  to  the  Rovuma,  leaA'ing 
hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  in  his  trail; 
keeping  along  the  north-bank  [of  the  Rovuma] 
he  crossed  the  Bangala  on  the  24th,  going  west. 
Attempts  to  catch  him  with  Orr’s  column  and 
Breytenbach’s  mounted  troops,  ffi’st  at  Nevala, 
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and  then  on  the  Bangala,  failed  by  a few  hovirs 
at  both  places  in  spite  of  hard  marching.” 
(Colonel  Orr.) 

While  the  speed  of  von  Lettow’s  movements 
prevented  the  stern  chase  of  him  from  succeed- 
ing, the  speed  of  the  British  movements  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  Tafel  and  von  Lettow, 
though  at  this  time  their  forces  were  only  a 
comparatively  short  distance  apart.  Finding 
the  pace  too  hot  for  him  von  Lettow  now 
abandoned  German  territory.  He  crossed  the 
Rovuma  on  Xovember  25—26  at  the  spot 
where  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Lujenda 
river,  before  Colonel  Ridgway’s  column  and 
the  Nigerian  Brigade,  coming  from  Massasi 
could  reach  it.  Colonel  Rosa,  the  Portuguese 
commander,  had  placed  a force  at  Ngomano, 
at  the  Lujenda  confluence,  but  the  attempt  of 
the  Portuguese  there  to  delay  the  crossing  was 
not  successful.  Von  Lettow’s  force  at  that 
time  numbered  about  300  Europeans  and 
2,000  to  2,200  black  troops,  with  three  or  four 
times  that  number  of  carriers  and  followers. 
He  was  very  short  both  of  rations  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  was  a few  days  later  followed  across 
the  Rovuma  by  the  25th  Cavalry  and  the 
Nigerian  Brigade.  “ He  could  not,”  said 
General  Northey,  “ have  held  out  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days,  but  rmfortunately  the 
Poiduguese  at  Ngomano  surrendered  to  him 
[they  were  greatly  out-numbered],  and  he  was 


thus  able  to  replenish  his  failing  stock  of  food 
and  ammunition.”  !Moreo\'er,  the  rainy  season 
setting  in  early  in  December,  further  imrsnir 
by  the  cavalry  and  Nigerians  was  rendered 
impossible.  Thus  favoured,  von  Lettow  g(U 
clear  away  up  the  Lujenda  valley. 

Colonel  Tafel  was  not  as  successful  as  his 
chief.  Von  Lettow  moved  with  such  ra[)idity 
that  Tafel  had  turned  towards  Nevaia  two  or 
three  days  after  that  station  had  been  aban- 
doned by  von  Lettow.  On  November  25 
he  appeared  on  Colonel  Orr’s  line  of  com- 
munications, and  discovered  his  mistake.  On 
the  26th  Tafel  had  a sharp  engagement  w^ith 
a cavalry  patrol  and  the  129th  Baluchis  (about 
150  rifles  strong).  He  forced  back  tills  weak 
detachment  and  turned  south,  endeavouring 
to  get  out  of  the  net  into  which  he  had  run. 
Colonel  Orr’s  column,  wliich  had  turned 
back  from  following  von  Lettow,  now  went  in 
pursuit  of  Tafel,  who  had  reached  the  Rovuma. 
But  cut  off  from  von  Lettow,  foodless,  and  in 
an  unknown  country,  he  decided  to  surrender. 
On  November  27  a party  of  37  Germans,  178 
askari,  and  about  1,100  followers  marched  into 
a British  post  and  gave  themselves  up.  Colonel 
Orr  was  to  march  the  next  day  to  intercept 
Tafel’s  main  column,  but  in  the  evening  a 
message  was  received  from  Colonel  Tafel 
stating  that  he  intended  to  cease  hostilities. 
“ A meeting  was  arranged  and  at  midday  on 
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November  28  [1917]  Tat'el  sarreiidered  iincoii- 
(iitioiially  willi  19  officers,  92  other  Europeans, 
over  1,200  askari,  and  some  2,200  other 
natives.”  Not  a single  enemy  combatant 
was  left  in  the  protectorate,  and  the  concpiest 
of  German  East  Africa  was  complete. 

It  was  a hard-won  conquest,  and  nearly  two 
years  had  passed  since  the  Eritish  offensive 
openetl.  During  that  period  the  Germans  had 
lost  in  killed  or  captured  over  nine-tentlis  of 
their  total  force  ; between  May  and  December, 
1917,  the  enemy  casualties  were  1,618  wliites 
md  5,482  blacks  ; they  had  in  the  same  six 
months  lost  14  guns  and  73  machine-guns, 
Ijesides  I'ifles  and  military  stores.  The  British 
casualties  in  the  six  months  were  also  high. 
Without  reckoning  the  sick  roll  and  deaths 
from  flisease,  they  were  close  on  6,000  in  action 
alone.  The  large  majority  were  womrded,  who 
recovered,  and  over  1,000  of  the  6,000  casualties 
were  suffered  by  carriers  and  followers.  These 
men  often  delivered  ammunition  light  into  the 
tiring  line,  and  attention  has  already  been 
drawii  to  their  devotion  and  courage.  The 
losses  from  disease  were  serious,  as  may  be 
infei'red  from  the  figures  of  the  South  African 
contingent  for  1916-1917.  Of  their  1,800  dead, 

1 ,200  succumbed  to  disease.  The  Germans  also 
suffeied  much  from  the  climate,  and  in  the  last 
half  of  1917  their  medical  stores  were  running 
low.  A remarkable  effort  was  made  to  re- 
jilenish  them.  It  is  alleged  that  von  Lettow 
‘ ■ sent  word  by  wireless  that  unless  a supply 
of  cpiinine  reached  him  by  a certain  date  he 
would  be  unable  to  carry  on.”  Von  Lettow 
certainly  had  then  no  wirele.ss  capable  of  com- 
municating direct  with  Berlin,  but  there  w'ere 
indirect  methods  of  making  known  his  neces- 
sities ; while  the  British  War  Office  reports 
boie  testimony  to  the  large  munber  of  German 
sick  in  hospital.  Aware  of  von  Lettow’s 
needs,  the  German  Government  tried  to  send 
him  sup])lies  by  air.  The  man  chosen  for  the 
task  was  von  Butlar,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
German  air  pilots,  and  he  made  the  attenqrt 
in  Zeppelin  59.  His  intention  was  to  fly 
over  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  to  East  Africa,  and 
the  starting  point  chosen  was  Jamboli,  a town 
in  Bulgaria.  But  there  were  delays,  and  when, 
on  November  16,  von  Butlar  started,  the  sands 
were  already  running  out  in  German  East 
Africa.  Moreover,  the  “Balkan  Terror,”  as 
L 59  was  called,  had  only  got  as  far  as  Smyrna 
when  it  w'as  so  heavily  fired  upon  by  its  friends, 
who  mistook  it  for  an  Allied  airshi2),  that  it  was 


obliged  to  land.  The  enterprise  was  not 
abandoned,  and  von  Butlar  started  again  from 
Jamboli  at  5 a'.m.  on  November  21.  This  time 
it  looked  as  if  he  might  succeed.  Flying 
without  a hitch  L 59  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  eastern  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  very  eaily  in  the  morning  of  November  23 
was  nearing  the  latitude  of  Khartum.  It 
then,  at  2.45  a.m.,  received  a wireless  message 
from  Nauen  saying,  “ Return  ; East  Africa 
occui)ied.”  Von  Butlar,  who  had  gone  more 
than  half-way  to  his  objective,  accom2:)lished 
his  return  journey  in  safety,  and  landed  at 
Jamboli  at  10  a.m.  on  November  25,  liaving 
flown  over  4,500  miles  without  a sto^).  L 59  had 
been  observed  while  passing  over  the  oases  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  and  fears  were  entertained 
at  Cairo  that  its  objective  might  be  the  great 
Assuan  Dam.  Such  measures  as  were  pc  ssible 
were  at  once  taken  to  meet  the  danger. 

Von  I.ettow’s  medical  stores  were  low,  but 
they  were  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  he 
augmented  his  medical  staff  by  detaining 
R.AM.G.  doctor  2^1’isoners.  His  own  staff 
were  able  men  ; among  them  was  Dr.  Taiite, 
who  had  worked  with  Sir  David  Bruce  on  the 
Sleei^ing  Sickness  Commission.  On  the  whole 
the  German  M.O’s  treated  the  wounded 
23iisoners  decently,  but  they  were  much  ham- 
pered by  the  instruction  of  von  Lettow  and 
Dr.  Schnee.  Badly  w’ounded  men  were  carried 
on  grass  pallets,  and  imiDrovised  Ijark  dressings 
were  used,  as  well  as  locally-made  drugs.  The 
wounded  men  were  repeatedly  made  to  go  on 
long  safaris,  and  the  lot  of  the  unwounded  was 
even  worse,  so  that  a very  satisfactory  feature 
of  van  Deventer’s  advance  was  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners  of  war.  During  October  and 
November  over  159  European  jirisoners, 
Br  itish,  Belgian  arrd  Portuguese,  were  released, 
together  with  a larger  rrumber  of  Irrflians  and 
Africarrs.  Among  the  whites  were  merr  who 
had  been  j^osted  as  rnissirrg,  for  votr  LettoM- 
did  not  re]jort  the  cajJture  of  oflicers  or  rrren 
unless  they  were  seen  to  be  taken.  The  lot  of 
the  i^risorrer's  had  been  one  of  unrrecessary 
]ir-ivations,  rlangers  and  shame,  if  rrot  cjuite  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  irrisoners  who  had  been 
rescued  at  Tabora  in  September',  1916. 

'I’here  was  generally  (wrote  a correspondent)  good 
faro  foi’  the  men  in  hospital,  but  the  rations  of  the 
imwoiinded  prisoners  were  totally  inadequate.  Neither 
meat  nor  salt  was  given  to  the  black  prisoners.  When 
we  [wounded  British]  were  at  Nangano  three  other 
prisoner  camps  came  in.  Among  the  men  were  Nyasa- 
land  Volunteers  and  South  Africans,  Sepoys,  Gold  Coast 
Regiment  N.O.O.’s  and  Portuguese  askari.  One  camp 
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was  known  as  thn  “ old  men’s  ” as  it  consisted  ot  j)ri- 
soners  taken  in  1914 — two  wore  survivors  of  the  fight 
at  Tanga.  The.se  “ old  men  ” had  been  constantly 
shifted  about,  and  pre.sented  a straiigo  spectacle.  They 
had  been  given  no  clothing  or  utensils  by  their  captors. 
Some  were  dres.sed  in  bark  clothing  and  wore  lion  skin 
.sandals.  They  had  washing  basins  mended  with  wax 
and  were  boiling  their  rice  in  small  jugs.  At  Chiwata 
a naval  officer  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  jn'i- 
.soners’  canips  often  appeared  dressed  in  a complete 
suit  of  bark.  Blackwater  fever,  dysentery,  and  other 
diseases  carried  otf  many  of  the  prisoners — others  went 
mad.  One  officer  who  liad  been  left  for  dead  at  the 
Rufiji  estuary,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides  for 
<lays,  survived,  and  was  released  at  Ohiwata.  Here, 
when  they  saw  the  end  coming,  the  Germans  issued 
decent  rations,  and  at  the  last  the  Sepoys  were  given 


liad  got  clear  away,  .Vt'nciiii  troops  were  alino.-.| 
exclusively  employed.  The  Imperial,  Soutli 
African  and  Indian  condtatant  units  were  re- 
leased, except  tire  Indian  ^Mountain  .Artillery 
and  the  Engineers  ( Im])erial  aitd  South  .Vfriean). 
In  February,  1918,  the  A'igerian  llrigaile  was 
sent  back  to  the  AVest  t'oiist  ; later  on  the  West 
India  Kegiment  and  the  2nd  t'a])e  Corps  were 
also  released,  the  last -natned  being  sent  to  Pales- 
tine to  join  Ceneral  Allenby.  Tlte  bulk  of  tint 
fighting  in  1918  fell  to  the  King’s  African  Ilifles 
and  the  Goldf 'oast  Kegt.  (which  nunaint' I in  Hast 
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salt  and  rice.  (.At  Is’augauo  those  who  had  money  h.ad 
been  able  to  buy  sufficient  food  through  the  German 
guards.! 

.At  Chiwata  there  wer.-^  some  alleviations  in  the  lot 
of  the  officer  prisoners.  There  were  books  to  read  ; 
they  had,  it  was  said,  been  the  collection  of  an  elephant 
hunter  ; there  was  a Punch  Almanac  for  1016  ; an 
ingenious  officer  had  made  a pack  of  cards — it  required 
an  effort  in  honesty  not  to  read  their  backs.  Sing  songs 
were  given,  plantation  songs  alternating  with  .tloody 
and  iSankey  hymns,  while  we  had  operatic  selections 
from  a gifted  performer  on  a bamboo  flute.  .All  sorts  of 
people  were  represented  at  the  mess,  the  professional 
soldier,  travellers,  journalists,  men  of  science  and  letters. 
Some  of  the  officers  learned  German  during  their  cap- 
llvity — one.  a Belgian,  devoted  his  time  to  a study  of 
Bantu  and  other  African  languages. 

For  the  pursuit  of  von  Lettow  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  he 


Africa  till  .August,  19  1 8),  though  the  Port  ugueso 
force  which  cooperated  with  the  Pritish  con 
tained  a considerable  proportion  of  Eui’opcan.s. 

A'on  Lettow  when  he  crossed  the  Ko\  uma 
marched  with  great  speed  u])  the  valley  of  the 
Lujenda  and  svipplemented  the  ammunition, 
rifles  and  food  he  had  seized  at  Xgoinano  by  the 
further  capture  of  isolated  posts.  For  three 
weeks  the  25th  Cavalry  and  the  Xigei'ians  gave 
chase,  but  when  on  December  19  the  cavalry 
patrols  reached  Xanguare,  a post  on  the 
Lvijenda,  some  50  miles  south  of  X'gomano,  it  was 
only  to  find  that  von  Lettow  had  already  cap- 
tured the  Portuguese  garrison  there  and  was 
gone  away  westward.  The  Lindi  force  thus 
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lost  touch  with  the  Germans,  and  it  was  clear 
that  further  operations  would  constitute  an 
entirely  new  undertaking.  The  prospect  wns 
not  encouraging,  especially  when  the  character 
of  the  country  over  which  von  Lettow  and  his 
veterans  were  free  to  roam  was  considered. 

The  portion  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  bounded  by 
the  Rovuma  and  Zambesi  rivers,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the 
•sea.  is  but  little  smaller  than  France  (wrote  General  van 
Deventer).  Much  of  this  vast  area  was  a terra  incognita 
to  Europeans,  and  no  accurate  maps  were  available. 
In  .«ome  parts  the  natives  were  as  yet  unsubdued, 
while  in  others  they  were  in  more  or  less  open  rebellion. 
There  were  but  few  roads,  and  no  railways  except 
30  miles  of  3 ft.  6 in.  gauge  starting  from  Luiiibo,  on 
the  mainland  west  of  Mozambique.  . . . The  central 
districts  (which  the  enemy  would  naturally  make  for) 
wore  reported  to  bo  well  elevated,  healthy,  and  fertile. 
In  fact,  Portuguese  East  Africa  appeared  an  ideal 
theatre  for  the  operations  of  a commander  of  a compact 
and  mobile  force,  tied  to  no  base,  independent  of  lines 
of  communication,  and  adept  in  the  art  of  “ living  on 
the  country,”  whose  aim  would  probably  be  to  avoid 
encounters  with  superior  forces  and  to  remain  in  being 
as  long  as  possible. 

In  his  new  plan  of  campaign  General  van 
Deventer  (who  had  been  made  a K.C.iM.G.  in 


recognition  of  his  services  in  the  1917  cam- 
paign) set  before  himself  two  objects,  “ to 
prevent  the  enemy  returning  in  any  force  to 
German  East  Africa  and  to  get  to  grips  with 
him  as  soon  and  as  often  as  xDossible.”  Given 
the  known  character  of  the  enemy  commander 
and  the  known  difficulty  of  forcing  decisive 
action,  the  campaign  had  “ perforce  to  be  one 
of  virtual  extermination.”  No  time  was  lost 
in  getting  to  work,  and  the  new  campaign  was 
initiated  while  the  25th  Cavalry  and  the 
Nigerian  Brigade  were  still  engaged  in  their 
fruitless  chase.  Von  Lettow  had  made,  as  was 
foreseen,  for  the  central  region  between  Lake 
Nyasa  and  the  sea.  Before  December  was  over 
the  German  force  was  spread  over  an  area 
extending  200  miles  east  and  west,  fromXJnango, 
50  miles  east  of  Nyasa  to  Medo,  some  1 30  miles 
west  of  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Port  Amelia.  They 
were  at  once  attacked  from  both  sides.  General 
Northey  landed  the  2nd  Cape  Corps  at  Mten- 
gula,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Nyasa,  and  on 
December  19  it  started  for  Unango,  while 
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Colonel  Hawthorn,  who  had  been  transferred 
by  boat  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  was 
marching  north-east  towards  the  Lujenda  river. 
For  the  eastern  operations  the  Gold  Coast 
Regiment  under  Colonel  Rose  was  sent  to 
Port  Amelia.  By  the  end  of  December  it  had 
begun  to  move  towards  Medo  and  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  the  d/dth  K.A.R.’s  and 
a section  of  the  22nd  Mountain  Battery.  Thus, 
while  with  the  aid  of  Portuguese  troops  a 
barrier  was  form.ed  against  von  Lettow’s  return 
north,  the  British  forces  were  at  the  beginning 
of  January,  1918,  closing  on  the  enemy  simul- 
taneously from  east  and  west.  Operations 
were  to  continue  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  rainy  season,  which  had  then  begun.  Of 
the  15  companies  into  which  von  Lettow’s  force 
was  formed  1 1 were  at  that  time  between  the 
Lujenda  and  Lake  Nyasa,  von  Lettow’s  head- 
quarters being  at  Mtarica,  140  miles  east  of 
Mtengula.  Between  those  two  places  he  had 
forces  at  Mwembe  as  well  as  XJnango,  and 
further  south  at  Luambala,  on  the  upper 
Lujenda,  were  three  German  companies.  Despite 
heavy  rains  the  Cape  Corps — 750  rifles — pushed 
on,  occupied  LTnango,  and,  on  January  21, 
entered  Mwembe,  whence  the  enemy  had  fallen 
back  on  Mtarica.  To  Mtarica  the  Cape  Corps 
pushed  on,  February  3,  but  von  Lettow  had 
gone,  leaving  only  a small  rearguard,  whose 
opposition  was  quickly  overcome.  Mean- 
time Hawthorn  (with  some  1,300  rifles)  had 
occupied  Luambala,  and  by  the  middle  of 


February  General  Northey  had  completed  the 
clearance  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Lujenda. 
“ The  enemy’s  opposition  had  been  constant, 
but  not  severe.” 

Von  Lettow  had  retired  south-east  to  the 
Msalu-Nanungu  region,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  greatest  distance 
possible  from  either  Lake  Xyasa  or  the  sea. 
The  difficulties  of  supply,  especiallj"  for  the 
Nyasaland  forces,  were  consequently  largely 
increased.  But  no  pause  in  the  operations 
occurred  ; Colonel  Rose  pushed  steadily  west 
from  Port  Amelia,  and  General  Northey’s 
columns  as  steadily  advanced  east  from  the 
Lujenda.  In  addition,  a column  of  1,500 
Portuguese  troops  was  got  ready  to  move  from 
the  north,  and  for  the  better  co-ordination  of 
the  movements  of  the  troops  General  \-an 
Deventer  assumed  command  of  the  Allied 
forces.  Shortly  afterwards  a K.A.R.  battalion 
was  sent  to  Mozambique,  whence  it  advanced 
to  support  the  Portuguese  force  round  Nam- 
pula,  south  of  Colonel  Rose’s  column. 

Colonel  Rose  had  in  January  pushed  his 
advanced  troops  to  Pamune,  50  miles  south- 
west of  Port  Amelia,  and  had  occaipied  IMeza, 
whence,  in  February,  they  reached  to  within 
30  miles  of  IMedo.  The  Port  x\melia  force  was 
now  strengthened  and  formed  into  twc.  cohimus 
under  General  Edwards,  with  Colonels  Rose 
and  Giffard  as  column  commanders.  At  IMedo 
an  enemy  force  of  six  companies  held  a strong 
position  on  Chirimba  Hill,  a rocky  ridge  over 
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a mile  long.  Here,  on  April  12,  there  was  a 
hot  engagement,  the  Germans  counter-attack- 
ing Colonel  Giffarcl,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
turn  their  position.  For  four  hours  the 
fighting  was  heavy  and  close,  and  casrral- 
ties  were  serious  on  both  sides,  but  all  the 
attacks  were  repulsed.  On  the  approach  of 
Rose,  who  had  taken  Medo,  the  enemy  broke 
off  the  fight  and  succeeded  in  getting  away. 

f)n  April  17  the  enemy  was  found  in  an  entrenched 
position  some  18  miles  west  of  Jledo,  and  fighting 
oontinned  all  day,  the  enemy  retiring  during  the  night. 
The  country  was  exceedingly  difficult,  the  jungle  being 
Eo  thick  that  roads  were  mere  tunnels  through  bamboo 
thickets  and  elephant  gras.s,  while  long  stretches  of 
track  appeared  more  suitable  for  boats  than  for  motor 
transport.  Successive  positions  flanking  the  road  had 
to  be  cleared,  and  progress  was  slow. 

Both  General  Edwards  and  General  Horthey 
were  now  closing  on  Nanungu.  Mahua,  south- 
west of  Nanungu,  had  been  taken  by  Northey’s 
troops  on  April  5.  On  the  9th  a detachment 
of  the  2nd/ 1st  K.A.R’s,  under  Captain  Deben- 
ham,  accomplished  a smart  piece  of  work, 
completely  dispersing  an  enemy  company  and 
capturing  both  its  machine-guns. 

On  May  4 Colonel  Barton  (3rd/lst  K.A.B.  and  half 
2nd/lst  K.A.R.)  engaged  an  enemy  company  about 
five  hours  west  of  Nanungu.  The  enemy  were  dis- 
persed and  retired  eastwards.  Colonel  Barton  pursued, 
and,  on  May  •'>  his  leading  company  surprised  and 
most  pluckily  attacked  a large  enemy  camp  west  of 
Nanungu  The  enemy  [who  were  commanded  by 
von  Lettow  in  person]  immediately  counter-attacked 
vigorously,  with  a force  of  from  four  to  five  companies. 
Sharp  fighting  at  close  quarters  la'-ted  throughout  the 
whole  day,  the  enemy  finally  withdrawing  under  cover 
of  night,  over  30  Germans  and  100  askaris  having  been 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  engagement.  Colonel 
Barton  was  also  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Griffiths  took  over  command  of  liis  column. 

Forces  were  sent  north  to  INIsalu  to  prevent 
the  Germans  breaking  back,  and  their  main  body 
was  forced  to  Korewa,  24  miles  south-west  of 
Nanungu,  and  east  of  IMahua.  Here,  on 
May  23,  severe  fighting  took  place  among  rocky 
hills  and  thick  bush.  Colonels  Giffard  and 
Griffiths  attacked  the  enemy,  who  was  rouglily 
handled,  losing  11  whites  and  49  askari  (killed 
or  captured),  besides  several  hundred  porters, 
a field  and  a machine-gun,  stores  of  ammunition 
<md  the  complete  baggage  of  four  compatties. 
A few  days  later  an  enemy  hospital,  with  93 
patients  (15  of  them  whites)  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.*  Von  Lettow  now  made 
his  way  south,  and  by  the  last  day  of  jMay  he 
was  on  the  Lurio  river,  near  Vativ'a.  Thence 

* When  inconveniently  hampered  bysick  and  wounded 
von  Lettow  simply  left  them  behind  for  the  British  to 
pick  up,  “ a coiLsiderable  advantage  to  the  enemy,’’ 
said  General  van  Deventer. 


through  extremely  difficult  country,  “ where 
rugged  heights  rise  in  almost  every  direction 
out  of  a sea  of  almost  impenetrable  bush,”  he 
continued  south  through  the  Namule  region  by 
Malema  to  Hie.  He  was  pursued  from  the 
north,  a combined  Bidtish-Portuguese  column 
advanced  from  the  Mozambique  direction,  and 
other  disjtositions  were  made  to  overtake  liim. 
They  failed,  and  “ so  rapid  had  been  the 
enemy’s  movements  that  he  captured  valuable 
stores  and  supplies  [in  his  march  on  Hie]  wLicli 
the  Portuguese  had  not  been  able  to  remove  in 
time.”  During  June  General  Edwards  moved 
his  base  from  Port  Amelia  to  Mozambique,, 
wliile,  tow'ards  the  end  of  the  month.  Genera] 
Northey  left,  having  been  appointed  Governor 
of  British  East  Afpica.  Colonel  Hawthorn, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  took  over 
Northey’s  cormnand. 

Meanwhile  von  Lettow  had  reached  the 
coastal  area  in  the  region  of  Quehmane,  and 
was  gaily  raiding  some  of  the  richest  prazas 
the  Portuguese  jjossessed  in  East  Africa.  The 
whereabouts  of  Iris  main  force  was  rmknow'n, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  guard  Quelimane  itself, 
where  British  and  Portuguese  marines  were 
landed.  For  further  protection  a mixed  British 
and  Portuguese  force,  under  Major  Gore- 
Brovra,  wus  sent  to  Nhamacurra,  25  miles 
north-east  of  Quelimane,  and  the  terminus  of 
a tramway  line  ruiming  from  the  port  to- 
rvards  the  Licungo  river.  It  guarded  a rich 
sugar  factoiy. 

Reliable  information  was  extremely  hard  to  obtain 
as  the  enemy  had  .suborned  many  of  the  native  eliiefs 
and  headmen  by  lavish  presents  of  cloth  and  other  goods 
captured  by  them  between  Alto  Molocue  and  Lugella, 
Thus  the  enemy  not  only  denied  information  to  us,  but 
was  able  to  depend  on  early  and  accurate  news  of 
our  movements.  The  sa-me  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
us  during  the  whole  time  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
coastal  zone.  Our  columns  were  doing  everything 
possible  to  get  to  grips  with  the  enemy  but  were  frequently 
led  astray  by  false  report.s.  . . . They  were  occasionally 
completely  out  of  touch  with  their  headquarters,  and 
with  one  another,  as  the  rapidity  of  their  movements 
made  it  impossible  for  cable  parties  to  keep  up  with 
them  and  pack  wireless  has  a very  small  and  uncertain 
range  in  thick  bush.  The  difficulties  of  concerted  action, 
always  great  in  bush  country,  were  thu.s  very  greatly 
enhanced. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1 a su.dden  attack  was  made 
on  the  Western  sector  of  Nhamacurra  by  three  enetny 
companies.  The  enemy  had  undoubtedly  received 
accurate  information  about  the  position,  as  the  attack 
was  pushed  straight  in  between  the  Portuguese  Western 
flank  and  the  river.  The  garrison  of  .about  500  native 
troops  was  surprised  ; and,  though  the  Portuguese 
officers  and  N.O.O.’s  fought  bravely,  the  whole  of  this 
sector  of  the  defence,  including  two  cpuck-firing  guns 
(one  rendered  useless),  was  in  the  enemy’s  hand,s-  within 
a very  short  time.  The  enemy  consolidated  his  position^ 
and  the  Portuguese  garrison  of  the  centre  sector  retired 
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by  orilor  to  the  British  position  on  the  east,  wlihli 
was  now  held  by  about  300  K.A.R.  Tlie  eneinj-  attaoUed 
on  July  i and  again  on  the  3rd,  but  was  repulsed.  At 
3 p.in.  on  the  3rd,  however,  fire  was  opened  from  one  of 
the  captured  guirs,  seconded  by  a large  number  of 
Maxims,  under  cover  of  which  a determined  assault 
was  pushed  in,  which  carried  the  tlefenccs  on  the  north- 
east face.  The  garrison  then  retired,  maintaining  good 
order,  vmtil  they  found  themselves  penned  in  an  angle 
of  the  river,  when  a considerable  iiuiriher  were  drowned 
in  crossing.  (Van  D - venter.) 

Von  Lettow  was  not  able  to  take'  foil  advan- 


ili(  Ligonlia  itinlMrUtli  ti\tjs,  an, I \\,i-  i. tilling 
in  e\i‘iy  direction.”  Tlie  whole  ,,f  tliis  di'liiet 
w as  praetieally  in  lebellion,  itnd  in  r,  t nrn  1,  ,r 
lavish  presents  t’loin  plnndeieil  I’lirtiignese 
store.s  the  nati\e.s  oii\-e  the  i neiny  ex'ery  In  lp 
in  food  and  guides,  wliil,.'  the  iittraet  ion  of  loot 
was  very  strong  for  the  (iernnin  e.-'kari.  How- 
ever. they  eonlil  not  sta\  long  in  these  » a- 
board  areas,  for  Ibitish  ooliniins  were  drawing 
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tage  of  his  success,  in  view  of  the  approach  of 
several  British  columns.  An  attempt  to  pin 
the  enemy  between  Xhaniacurra  and  the  sea 
failed  owing  to  false  information  given  by 
natives.  The  Germans  retired,  parallel  to  the 
coast,  crossed  the  IMelela  river  on  .Tidy  13  and 
attacked  and  overpowered  a small  British 
garrison  of  about  100  men  covering  road -making 
parties.  The  garrison  held  out  for  two  days, 
most  of  the  defenders  being  killed  or  wounded. 
By  the  beginning  of  August  von  Lettow,  going 
towards  IMozambicj^ue,  “ had  established  himself 
near  Chalaua,  in  the  rich  country  lying  between 


near.  'I’hese  columns  closed  in,  but  only  to  tinil 
an  evacuated  camp.  Von  Lettow  was  then 
marching  west  to  Hie.  thougl',  with  many  twist- 
ings to  evade  his  jiursueis.  On  .\ugust  30  hi' 
main  body,  which  hail  tuiued  north,  eneoimteied 
pait  of  (lencral  TIawthorn's  force;  after 
severe  fighting  it  was  diixen  back,  and  next 
day  the  (a'rinans  were  in  turn  attaeki'd  at 
Lioma,  in  the  IMalema  district. 

Tl  was  Inipeil  i liat  the  oiioniy  iiuixlil  Iiaw  hoi  n cor- 
riered,  but  the  iTiu^ed  count i\-  and  rliick  )>iwh  inatit' 
operation'  very  diliicuh,  and  ho  Hiialiy  broke  away  to 
the  iiort hward.  In  t he  two  day<’  dp'ht in^  i he  i-nciny  lo- 1 
17  white-  killed  .unl  11  captured,  while  'everal  luoic  wciv 
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known  to  liavp  been  wonndeil.  Hi*  known  loss  in  askavi 
was  about  200.  Nearly  100,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
much  bagga.ge  and  store.*,  and  a small  hospital  fell 
into  our  hands.* 

Attempts  to  head  off  the  enemy  were  made, 
and  on  September  6 he  was  severely  mauled, 
while  in  the  U[)per  Lurio  valley.  Ho  w'as  not, 
however,  cornered,  and  for  the  next  two  months 
appears  to  have  completely  outdistanced  his 
pursuers.  Covering  over  200  miles  in  three 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  Sejitember  he  succeeded  in 
recrossing  the  Rovunia  tovards  the  Nyasaland 
side.  He  then  made  towards  Songea,  but  was 
turned  aside  by  a detachment  of  Northern 
Pxhodesia  Police.  Von  I.ettow'  next  marched 
north  parallel  to  Hake  Xyasa.  Preparations 
were  made  to  bar  his  progress,  and  besides  othtr 
measures  adopted  a force  was  dispatched  from 
Xyasaland.  But  two  steamers  conveying 
troops  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Xyasa  broke 
down,  and  the  force  did  not  ai’rive  in  time  to 
intercept  the  enemy.  Von  Lettow  was  ex- 
pected to  make  towards  the  Tabora  region, 
wliere  most  of  his  askari  had  been  recruito.l, 
Foreseedng  that  in  that  direction  he  w'ould  find 
the  British  in  strength  he,  however,  turned 
north-west,  entered  Xorthern  Rhodesia,  and 
on  Xovember  2 attacked  the  garrison  of  Rife. 
Pvcpulsed,  he  now  turned  fairly  west,  as  if 
making  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Broken  Hill  mine.  He  did 
much  damage  as  he  w'ont,  and  on  Xovember  1 1. 
the  day  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  France, 

* The  known  Ct-rman  casuahic*  since  they  crossed 
the  Rovunia  on  November  25,  1917,  to  thi-  date,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1918.  were  140  white  and  1,100  askari. 


was  on  the  Chambezi  river  (the  most  distant 
head  stream  of  the  Congo),  50  miles  within  the 
British  border,  and  near  Kasama,  one  of  the 
chief  stations  in  Xorthern  Rhodesia.  There 
w'as  a good  deal  of  criticism  in  South  Africa  that 
it  should  have  been  possible  for  the  enemy  not 
only  to  return  to  German  East  xVfrica  but  to 
penetrate  with  such  impunity  into  Rhodesia. 
Xor  was  theie  evirlence  that  von  Lettow'  was 
yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 

Xew's  of  the  armistice  reached  the  enemy  on 
the  12th,  and,  somewhat  to  the  general  surprise, 
von  Lettow  at  once  complied  with  its  terms, 
tenilering  his  submission  on  Xovember  14  to 
i\Ir.  H.  C.  Croad,  the  magistrate  at  Kasama, 
and  throwing  on  him  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
force.  The  formal  suri’ender  w'as  made  to 
General  Edwards  at  Abercorn,  near  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  Xovember  25,  and 
W'as  a ceremonious  affair.  His  askari  having 
been  drawn  up  in  a hollow  scfuarc,  von  Lettow, 
after  saluting  the  British  flag,  took  out  a 
pocket-book  and  read  from  it  in  German  his 
formal  statement  of  surrender.  Having  re- 
peated his  statement  in  English,  he  called  upon 
his  ti'oops  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  force 
surrendering  included  Dr.  Schnee  and  IMaJor 
Kraut.  It  numbered  30  officers,  125  other 
Europeans,  1,105  askari,  RolO  porters,  482 
Portuguese  natives,  282  follow'ers,  13  headmen 
and  819  women,  w'ith  one  field  gun,  24  Maxims 
and  14  Lewis  guiis.  General  Edw'avds  formally 
accepted  the  surrender  in  the  name  of  King 
George.  The  German  flag  had  disaj^peared 
from  Africa, 
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SECOND  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE  : 

JULY,  1918. 

^liNOR  Operations  at  end  of  .Tone,  1918 — Americans  and  Australians — -SrccEss  of  the 
Tanks — The  Strategic  Situation — Germans  attack  East  and  ^\'EST  of  Heims,  July  l.j — 
Complete  Failure  in  East — Germans  cross  the  ;Marne~-End  of  German  Ad\  ance,  July  17 
— German  Comment — July  18  : Foch  Strikes  retween  Soissons  and  the  ^NIarne — ( Jkkat 
Allied  Success — The  German  Retreat  Continues — Fighting  in  the  Air-  Raids  into 


Germany — Operations  on  Other  Sectors — 

After  the  events  described  in  Chap- 
ter CCLXXIII.  there  was  an  interval 
of  comparative  rest  on  the  Western 
front.  The  German  movements  ap- 
peared to  be  held  uji  for  a time  and  connter- 
efforts  were  executed  by  the  Allies  against 
them  on  a somewhat  larger  scale. 

On  June  28  the  5th  Division  under  iMajor- 
General  R.  B.  Stephens  anti  the  .‘list  Division 
commanded  by  Major-General  J.  Campbell, 
which  occupied  the  ground  between  Vieux 
Bercpiin  and  Merville,  with  the  little  stream 
knoMn  as  the  Plate  Beccpie  about  1,500  yards 
in  front  of  it  covering  the  appi’oach  to  the 
Nieppe  Forest,  attacked  the  Germans  along  a 
line  of  a little  less  than  four  miles  eastward 
from  the  Forest.  The  troops  attackeil  were 
commanded  by  General  von  Bernhardi  and 
comprised  the  XV.  Corps.  They  held  a line 
west  of  the  Estaiies-Casscl  Road.  The  object 
of  the  movement  was  to  push  back  the  Ger- 
mans and  occupy  the  line  of  this  stream, 
which  gave  a better  position  to  the  defences 
protecting  Hazebrouck  in  advance  of  the 
wooded  ground  which  was  constantly  being 
shelled  with  gas  ; Hazebrouck,  it  M ill  be 
remembered,  was  only  about  five  miles  in 
rear  of  this  line.  The  assault  was  undertaken 
Vol.  XIX.— Part  237.  7 
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M’ithout  preliminary  bomliardmcnt  and  uas 
successful  from  the  first  onset.  The  hamlets 
of  L’Epinette,  \"erte  Rue  and  La  Bccqiie  M-ere 
taken.  The  enemy’s  trenches  Mere  clean'd 
M'ithout  difficulty  by  our  troops,  consisting 
of  units  from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  the 
Xorthern  Counties,  M'ith  some  southern  English 
units  cooperating.  Prisoners  M'cre  taken  to 
the  number  of  4'50,  including  9 officers,  also 
30  machine-guns  and  Im-o  field  guns.  d'ho 
prisoners  comprised  Saxons  from  the  32nd 
Division  and  Prussians  from  the  44th.  It  M’as 
a successful  action  of  consideralile  \-alue.  and 
a com]ilete  surprise  to  the  enemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Australian  1st  ni\'ision 
captui'ed  some  hostile  posts  vest  of  iMcrris. 
just  to  the  north  of  \'ieux  Bi'i'((uin.  taking  43 
])risoners,  9 machine-guns  and  2 t rench-mor- 
tars.  It  M'as  a curious  little  affair.  A jiatrol 
of  Soufh  Australians  in  Xo  iMan's  I.anil  about 
()  o’clock  noticed  that  the  enemy  in  front  of 
them  had  a distinct  disinclination  to  fight.  They 
therefore  rushed  the  enemy  ])Ost  and  captured 
thcM’hole  garrison.  Some  of  the  pi'isoni'rs  then 
pointed  out  tht'  |)osition  of  the  iii'xt  post,  m Ik'd'- 
upon  another  Australian  patrol  captured  that 
also!  'fhe  operation  mtis  rcjieati'd,  and  thus 
in  this  impromiitu  fashion  four  or  five  other 
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enemy  ]iosts  were  taken  possession  of  one  after 
tlie  other,  and  the  position  was  consolidated 
by  the  capture  of  a strong  dug-out  position  a 
little  to  the  south  of  those  already  taken.  This 
advanced  our  line  wf'st  of  Merris  for  800  yards 
or  more,  on  a front  of  half  a mile,  with  hardly 
any  loss  to  our  men.  The  enemy  made  no 
attempt  to  recapture  this  ground  until  June  30, 
and  was  then  repulsed  with  loss. 

On  June  29  the  French  made  a surprise 
attack  on  the  German  positions  between 
Ambleny  and  the  north  side  of  the  forest  of 
Villers-Cotteret,  which  was  completely  succes.s- 
ful.  The  advance,  on  a front  of  five  miles,  uas 
begun  without  any  special  preliminary  l)om- 
bardment  : there  was  merely  the  ordinary 
interchange  of  artillery  tire.  It  was  covered 
b3'  a strong  barrage.  The  object  of  the  attack 
was  to  win  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine 
through  which  a small  stream  rrrns  past 
La\ersine  and  Ambh’uy  to  the  Aisne.  This 
raviire  had  steep  banks,  the  eastern  of  which 
overlooked  to  some  extent  the  French  positions 
back  to  Morteforriaine,  especially  from  the 
high  plateair  rrear  Dornnriers.  Moreover,  the 
quarries  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine  afforded  good 
shelter  for  German  troops  close  ujr  to  the  French 
lines  in  jrositions  which  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  fry  artilleru^  fire.  At  Laversine  the  Ger- 
matrs  held  a post  on  the  western  side  which  was 
a good  centre  for  observation  aird  for  patrols. 
The  attack  was  directed  up  the  grrlly  between 
Laversine  and  (krtry  and  also  against  the  high 
groutrd  between  Cirtry  and  Domrrricrs,  the  troops 
beitrg  directed  rorrnd  the  flanks.  It  was  greatly 

aided  bv  the  action  of  the  irew  light  French 

• 

tanks  and  was  very  successful,  the  Germarr 
lines  being  jreiietrated  to  a deyrth  of  over  a mile. 
Finally  the  French  established  themselves 
along  the  ground  which  ran  fronr  Fosse-en- 
Haut.  a mile  to  t he  irorth  of  Laversiire  by  Cutry. 
Hill  !()2  and  back  by  St.  Fierre-Aigie  to  Mont- 
gobert,  thus  tiansfonning  the  re-eirtrant  form 
of  the  trenches  to  a blunt  salient  penetrating 
the  German  lines.  Over  1,800  jirisoners  were 
taken,  of  whom  20  were  ofliccrs.  The  result 
was  a great  imjjiovemeiit  of  the  Fi’ench  posi- 
tion, as  it  gave  them  a strong  situation  in  the 
Gei’inan  lines,  outflanking  any  attack  to  the 
north  of  it  and  also  against  the  ea^^tern  side  of 
the  forest. 

The  same  date  maiked  an  advance  by  the 
French  on  the  south  of  the  Ourcq  between 
La  Ferte-iNIilon  and  Passy-en -Valois  ; they 
gained  ground  to  the  extent  of  half  a mile  on  a 


fiont  of  rather  over  a mile  and  caijtUK  J '2~~> 
prisoners. 

On  July  I the  8rd  Ihigide  of  the  2ud 
American  Division  seiz(*d  ti'e  village  (jf  \'aux, 
sujiported  bj'  the  -Ph  Brigade,  just  west  ot 
Ghateau-Jdiierry  on  the  road  to  Paris.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  road  th(‘V  took  La  Roche 
ood,  close  to  the  village.  On  this  occasion 
the  Freneh  acte  1 on  the  right  of  the  Americans, 
'rite  action  was  thoroughly  successful,  the  whole 
of  the  points  desired  being  taken. 

On  July  8.  as  the  result  of  small  local  opera- 
tiotis  near  Autreches  and  Mouliit-sous-'I'ouvent, 


DUG-OUT  IN  A QUARRY  ON  1 HE 
MARNE. 

the  French  considerably  improved  their  position, 
biting  into  the  German  lines  for  about  half 
a mile  on  a front  of  nearly  tw'o  miles,  taking 
457  prisoners  and  80  machine-guns.  Tlu' 
enemy's  works  here  had  been  undci’  the  usual 
artillery  fire  the  three  yirevious  d.a^’s.  but  the 
intensive  artillery  fire  was  onlv  begun  at 
7.25  a.m.  after  the  guns  had  been  silent  foi- 
an  hour  to  lull  the  enennx  It  lasted  for  two 
minutes  and  then  the  French  iiifantiy  went 
forward  covered  bj'  a barrage.  Tn  Kt  minutes 
the  first  lineof  German  trenches, some  ."lOO  xords 
away,  was  reached,  and  an  engineer  company 
which  had  accompanied  the  attacking  troops, 
who  were  mostlj'  Bretons,  began  to  join  up 
the  old  with  the  new^  position  by  a communi- 
cation trench.  B\'  half -past  eight  the  French 
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LA  FERTE  MILON  : REGULATING  TRAFFIC  ON  ONE  OF  THE  BRIDGES. 


were  thoroughly  established,  and  when,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  latei’,  the  Germans  made  a 
counter-attack,  it  was  completely  defeated 
before  it  could  get  up  to  the  new  line.  In  one 
dug-out  the  French  captured  the  whole  Staff 
of  a German  battalion,  together  with  the 
telegraph,  telephone  and  ambulance  sections. 

The.  Amei'icans  marked  Independence  Day 
(July  4)  by  aiding  the  Australians  in  a con- 
siderable success  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Somme.  The  American  contingent  consisted 
of  four  com])ani8s  from  their  :13rd  Division. 
4’he  combined  forces  capturetl  ground  a mile 
and  a half  deep,  including  the  village  of 
Hamel  and  Vaire  Wood,  and  took  over  1,500 
]irisoners,  more  than  100  machine-guns,  some 
20  trench  moi’tars  and  an  anti-tarik  field-gun. 
The  Germans  also  lost  heax'ily  in  killerl  and 
wounded,  wliile  the  total  casualties  on  our  side 
were  under  500.  T'he  attack  commenced 
shortly  after  3 a.m.  \mder  favourable  atmos- 
phei'ic  conditions.  The  Australians,  as  we 
know,  had  been  gradually  j/rogre.ssing  forward 
north  of  the  Somme  towarrls  IMorla.ncourt  and 
had  already  recaptured  ground  to  the  extent 
of  about  3 miles  in  front  of  the  point  to  which 
we  had  fallen  back  at  the  end  of  March.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river  also  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  beyond  Vaire,  and  the 
object  of  the  operation  now  being  described 
was  to  straighten  out  the  line  on  the  north 


and  south  sides  of  the  river.  Before  the  attai  k 
commenced  the  German  lines  were  subjected 
to  intensive  fire  over  a much  wider  front  than 
that  which  w'as  actually  assaulted  by  the 
infantry,  and  the  Germans  appear  to  have 
been  completely  sm-prised  by  the  movement. 
Sixty  tanks  accompanied  the  advancing  in- 
fantry, which  was  also  covered  by  a 
smoke  screen  and  the  usual  barrage,  while 
in  the  air  pilots  flew  over  the  ground  to  be 
attacked  and  diojDped  bombs  on  many  im- 
portant points.  One  thing  which  added  to  the 
surprise  of  the  movement  w^as  that  the  German 
trenches  in  this  part  of  the  field  had  been 
recently  treated  to  a considerable  bombardment 
of  gas  shells,  and  as  this  was  continued  during 
the  artillery  preparation,  the  Germans  appear 
to  have  thought  that  nothing  more  w'as  intended 
At  any  rate,  when  our  men  reached  the  enemy’s 
lines,  they  found  the  Germans  wearing  their 
gas  masks  and  not  ex]Decting  an  infantry 
attack.  Our  guns  practically  held  the  enemy 
batteries,  and  consequently  our  men  suffered 
but  little  from  them. 

The  efficacy  of  our  artillery  fire  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  Germans 
comjuenced  to  put  do^vn  their  barrage,  it  fell 
on  our  first  line  trenches,  which  were  then 
pj'actically  empty,  our  men  having  by  that  tiure 
reached  those  of  the  enemy  ; they  had  been  so 
dominated  by  our  fire  as  not  to  have  noticed 
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our  infantry  advance.  The  main  attack 
was  four  miles  long,  and  on  the  nortli  and  south 
of  it  small  raiding  operations  were  also  carried 
out  ; thus  on  the  Villei-s-Bretonneux  road 
a successful  raid  took  fiO  prisorcrs  and  killed 
many  Germans.  Other  similar  expeditions  at 
Ville-sur-Ancre  and  another  below  Morlancouit 
were  also  successful  ; th'^  former  had  a special 
object,  x'iz.,  the  capture  of  a point  which  made 
a material  improvement  in  our  line.  This  w as 
successfully  taken  and  held. 

The  .American  troops  that  took  part  in  this 
action  were  new  to  the  work,  but  all  beha\  ed 
with  great  gallantry.  They  appear  to  have  been 
engaged  more  especially  round  Hamel  and 
Vaire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  suceess  of 
the  operation  was  very  largely  due  to  the  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  tanks  w’ere 
handled.  All  succeeded  in  going  over  the 
German  lines  except  five,  and  of  those  only  one 
was  sufficiently  injured  to  be  put  out  of  action, 
being  struck  by  a shell.  When  the  fighting 
’.■•■as  over,  they  were  of  great  utility  in 
bringing  back  the  wounded.  As  usual  the 
front  line  of  the  Germans  consisted  practically 
of  machine-gun  nests  only,  and  it  was  against 
these  defences  that  the  tanks  were  so  useful. 
Moving  up  and  down  behind  our  barrage 


they  shot  down  the  gai-risons  oi-  crushed  them 
and  their  weapons  into  the  earth.  Some  few 
of  the  Geiinan  gunners  took  refuge  in  theii- 
dug-outs,  where  they  were  trapped  and  com- 
pelled to  give  themselves  uji  to  our  infantry 
In  one  case  a tank  which  was  2(l()  yards  in 
advance  of  the  infantry  disjidsed  of  a nest  of  six 
machine-guns  which  refused  to  surrender.  The 
tank  went  over  them  like  a roller,  crushing  all 
the  guns  and  most  of  the  crews,  and  shooting 
down  othei's  who  tried  to  escape.  Another  nest 
of  four  was  similarly  disposed  of,  three  being 
snuffed  out  in  the  first  attack  ; then  turning 
round  on  the  fourth,  which  still  kept  in 
action,  the  tank  passed  over  gun  and 
crew  alike.  Alany  more  instances  might  be 
given  of  this  use  of  the  weapon.  On  one 
occasion  a tank  destroyed  a post  of  five 
machhie-guns  ; the  crews  then  went  out, 
took  the  weapons  into  the  tank  and  brought 
them  back. 

Against  a point  whence  a good  deal  of  fire 
had  been  coming  a tank  went  forward  to  locate 
the  exact  position.  It  was  an  irregular  hum- 
mock on  the  top  of  a low  rise  of  ground,  anti 
round  this  the  tank  went.  It  had  no  sooner 
got  behind  it  than  some  40  Germans  sprang  up 
with  their  hands  in  the  air  and  ran  back  as  hard 
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GERMAN  PRISONERS  TAKEN  BY  THE  AMERICANS  AT  VAUX. 

Marching  to  a prison  camp  under  French  escort. 
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as  tliey  could  away  from  the  tank  to  surrender 
to  the  infantry  behind 

There  were  one  or  two  points  where  tanks 
could  not  fje  used,  and  here  the  attack  was 
carried  out  by  infantry  fire  and  bombing 


[Australian  official  photograph 

AUSTRALIAN  INFANTRYMAN  WITH 
FIELD  KIT. 

When  the  position  had  been  captured,  the 
tanks  patrolled  the  front,  keeping  down  the 
thninan  machine-gun  fire.  From  a cornfield 
a considerable  amount  of  sniping  took  place 
from  men  whose  position  could  not  be  exactly 
located,  and  against  them  a tank  went  forward  ; 
as  soon  as  it  got  near,  German  infantry  were 
seen  bobbing  up  in  all  directions,  bolting  back  ; 
many  of  them  were  shot  down  as  they  we7it. 
One  of  these  little  incidents  was  extremely 


ty)3ical  of  German  ways.  An  office)-,  after 
having  suiToidered,  shot  an  Amei-icarii  sergeant 
in  cold  blood  wdth  his  pistol  ; neither  this 
officer  nor  other  Germans  w'ho  came  across 
the  Americans  in  this  part  of  the  field  failed  to 
suffer  for  this  dastardly  conduct. 

Theie  w'ere  small  countei-attacks,  but  no 
serious  effort  to  regain  the  position  the  Allies 
had  captured,  and  on  July  G the  Australians 
advanced  once  more  a)id  pushed  their  line 
another  400  yards  foiward  to  the  south  of 
Hamel  and  east  of  Vaire  Wood  over  a front  of  a 
mile.  The  bold  capfu)e  of  this  w-ood  and  the 
ground  beyond  it  was  a great  advantage,  as  it 
commanded  the  ground  which  sloped  down 
thence  towards  Warfusee.  On  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  slope  there  was  another  wood,  about 
250  yards  wide  fr(3m  east  to  w’est  and  some 
1,300  yards  long  from  north  to  south.  In  this 
theie  was  a German  maehine-gun  post  whieli 
ga-s^e  some  trouble  to  our  men  after  they  had 
captured  Vaire  Wood.  It  was  disposed  of 
in  a very  gallant  mannei-.  One  man  crept 
cautiously  forward,  and  so  imposed  u]^on  the 
garrison  with  his  rifle  and  bondDS  that  12 
privates  and  one  officer  surre-ndered  to  liim 
and  w-ere  brought  back  to  our  front  line.  In 
Hamel  itself  there  w'ere  several  dug-outs,  and 
these  were  dealt  with  one  after  the  other  until 
all  surrendered.  Finally,  under  some  con- 
sidei-able  machine-gun  fii-e  an  Australian  officer 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  most  prominent 
ruin  in  the  village  and  planted  there  the  French 
tiicolour. 

In  all  these  operations  the  Britisli  and 
French  aviators  played  a prominent  part  ; 
besides  doing  their  ordinary  work  of  observation 
and  distant  bombing,  they  accompanied  the 
troops  in  their  advance,  dropped  many  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  enemy,  exploded  his  ammunition 
dumjrs,  and  constantly  brought  machine-gun 
fire  to  bear  on  his  troops.  Our  superiority 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  w'e  accounted  for 
21  German  areoplanes  a.nd  one  observation 
balloon  against  only  four  of  our  own  machines 
missing.  This  intimate  co-relation  between 
the  air  and  the  land  services  had  now  become 
a matter  of  routine. 

During  the  month  of  June  we  had  put  out 
of  action  1,2.35  of  the  enemj-’s  aeroplanes. 

On  the  night  of  July  7 -8  the  Australians 
again  advanced  their  line  sliglitly,  capturing 
several  prisoners.  Farther  north  our  troops 
also  raided  the  German  lines  south  of  the  La 
Bassee  Canal  and  also  east  of  Hazebrouck.  The 
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result  of  the  Australian  advance  was  to  cause 
great  artillery  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,  but  their  efforts  were  limited  to 
gun-fire. 

The  French  south  of  the  Aisne  and  east  of 
Villers-Cotterets  attacked  on  a front  of  two 
miles  and  took  some  370  prisoners.  During 
the  day  the  French  also  attacked  the  enemy’s 
positions  south  of  the  Aisne  in  front  of  the 
Retz  Forest,  nortli-wcst  of  Longpont,  on  a front 
of  two  miles.  They  made  good  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  captured  Chavign;; 
and  the  grormd  north  and  south  of  that  point, 
taking  34 G prisoners. 

On  the  next  day  the  French  made  a further 
advance  between  Montdidier  and  the  Oise. 
The  attack  was  begun  at  3.30  a.m.  on  a front 
of  two  and  a half  miles  to  the  west  of  Antheml. 
Tanks  supported  the  infantry  attack,  which 
carried  the  line  forward  a little  over  a mile, 
capturing  the  Porte  Ferine  and  the  Ferme  des 
Loges — the  Gormans  themselves  admit  thfs 
succes.s — with  o30  prisoners  and  30  machine- 
guns.  The  position  was  held  in  spite  of  counter- 
efforts by  the  enem^u  The  Germans  also 
attacked  in  the  region  of  Chaviguy  Farm,  but 
were  driven  off.  There  seems  to  have  been 
on  this  day  more  or  less  activity  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Western  Front,  but  nothing 


of  any  moment  except  what  has  just  b'-cii 
noted. 

On  July  9 the  German  artillery  fire  in  tlw 
neighboui-hood  of  Villers  - Rretonnci  x wa> 
more  intense  than  u.sual,  and  it  was  followcil 
by  some  local  attacks,  hut  all  of  these  wen- 
driven  off.  We  also  had  a successful  little  rai'l 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merris  in  the  northeiu 
section,  where,  in  addition  to  some  prisoners, 
we  captured  nine  machine-guns  and  two 
trench  mortars 

The  small  attacks  by  which  the  Allies 
consistently  and  constantly  gained  ground 
continued.  On  July  10  the  French  captured 
the  village  of  Corey  north  of  tlie  Ourcq  and 
took  50  prisoners.  The  next  day,  once  more  near 
Merris,  the  1st  Australian  Division  gained  a con. 
siderable  advantage.  It  was  of  a very  interesting 
character,  extended  over  a front  of  more  than 
2,000  yards,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  our  line 
to  within  500  yards  of  Merris.  At  fii-st  only 
one  small  patrol  of  ours  was  concerned,  but  it 
succeeded  in  rounding  up  between  30  and  40 
prisoners.  The  enemy’s  line,  which  our  men 
attacked,  formed  an  awdvward  salient  projecting 
into  our  lines,  and  consisted  of  a chain  of 
fortified  posts,  but  with  no  connected  regular 
line  immediately  behind  them.  These  seem  to 
have  been  dealt  with  in  detail,  a few  being 
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cajitured,  which  involved  the  loss  of  others, 
and  so  the  successes  spread  along  the  line,  onr 
oiiginal  force  being  joined  by  other  patrols 
from  the  1st  Australian  and  also  the  British 
33rd  Division.  Idle  process  was  continued  the 
next  day.  The  net  result  of  these  small 
operations,  which  were  conducted  in  broad 
daylight,  without  any  special  artilleiy  assist- 
ance, resulted  in  the  ca]iture  of  223  prisoners 
and  15  machine-guns  and  gave  xis  a new  line 
of  jiosts  well  in  advance  of  our  former  line. 


consideraV'ly  strengthened  their  position  against 
a further  German  advance  against  Amiens. 
On  tbily  1-1  the  British  line  in  the  north  was 
advanced  east  of  Uickebusch  Lake  over  a front 
of  2,000  yards  near  Ridge  Wood,  and  300 
prisoners  were  captured. 

On  the  night  of  July  17/18,  Australian 
troops  made  a successful  advance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Villers-Bretonneux,  two  miles 
south  of  the  Somme.  They  made  good  on 
a distance  of  some  600  yards  on  a front  of  over 


The  French  pressure  against  the  German 
lines  in  front  of  the  Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets 
was  also  continued.  On  July  12  the  village 
t>f  Longpont,  south-west  of  Soissons,  and 
Javago  Farm,  north-east  of  Faverolles,  were 
taken.  In  the  evening  the  French  made  a 
still  more  important  gain  south-east  of  Amiens 
and  immediately  west  of  the  Avre.  The  front 
of  attack  measured  three  miles  between  Castel 
and  north  of  Mailly  Raineval.  The  village  of 
Castel  was  captured,  also  Anchin  Farm,  and 
several  strongly  organized  posts  were  captured. 
A considerable  irruption  into  the  enemy’s  lines 
was  completed  and  in  some  points  a depth  of 
over  2,000  yards  readied,  in  addition  to  which 
500  orisoners  'were  taken.  This  was  an  im- 
portant rectification  of  the  Allied  line  which 


a mile,  capturing  one  officer,  thirty-three  men, 
some  machine-guns,  and  two  field  guns. 

To  tlie  south-west  of  Arras,  at  Hebuterne,  we 
also  made  a successful  raid  to  the  south  of  the 
village  and  drove  off  a hostile  raiding  party 
south  of  Bucquoy.  During  July  18  Yorkshire 
troops  made  a successful  raid  in  the  afternoon 
south-east  of  Robecq,-  The  operation  was 
carried  on  with  very  little  resistance  from  the 
enemy.  On  the  same  date  the  Germans 
shelled  the  neighbourhood  of  Ypres  and  the 
hills  towards  Kemmel  with  considerable  vigour. 
Prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy  at  this  time 
showed  great  interest  in  the  fighting  on  the 
Marne,  and  stated  that  the  battle  W'as  meant 
to  end  the  war.  On  the  next  night  the  Germans 
attempted  to  raid  in  the  Villers-Bretonneux 
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and  ]Morlancourt  regions,  l)ut  in  eaeli  case  they 
were  driven  off.  On  the  other  liand,  our  troops 
made  successful  attacks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bucquoy,  \\  illerval  anti  Locre  and  captured 
some  prisoners. 

July  19  saw  a successfid  operation  carrietl 
out  by  the  9th  Division  under  Major-General 
H.  H.  Tudor  near  Bailleul.  It  was  directed 
against  iMeteren  which  stood  on  high  grountl 
close  to  the  British  line,  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  to  depiive  the  GerTuans  of  it.  This 


j)Osed  of  Scottish  troops,  with  whom  were 
South  Africans,  the  Austialians  also  adxanctul 
and  extended  the  success  to  a fi-ont  of  al)out 
4,00(1  yai'ds,  including  a group  of  buildings 
to  the  south-west  of  .Meteren.  Kxc«'pt  on 
the  left  of  the  attack  tlie  enemy  ofi'ercd 
but  little  resistance,  and  oui-  objectives 
were  cpiickly  gained  and  o\'er  ii.lO  prisoneis 
taken,  with  10  trench  mortai-s  and  .‘>0  machine- 
guns.  Numerous  raids  were  also  undertaken 
which  gained  us  slight  advantages,  and  wo 
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village  had,  indeed,  seen  a good  deal  of  fighting  ; 
both  sides  striving  to  capture  and  hold  it. 
The  Germans  gained  a footing  there  on  the 
morning  of  July  16,  but  in  the  evening  we 
counter-attacked  and  drove  back  the  enemy  ; 
however,  it  would  seem  that  our  line  was  still 
kept  to  the  west  of  this  point,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  the  operation  about  to  be  describeil  v^’as 
successful  that  the  village  was  taken  and  held. 
It  straightened  out  our  line  and  diminished  the 
sharpness  of  the  salient  about  Bailleul.  The 
combat  was  sharp  but  decisive,  and  our  troops 
carried  the  line  forward  to  an  extreme  depth 
of  1,300  yards  on  a front  of  about  two  miles. 
They  captured  the  village  of  Meteren,  taking 
over  300  prisoners,  with  a number  of  machine- 
guns.  On  the  right  of  the  9th  Division,  coin- 


completed  a busy  week  by  a raid  ui>on  the 
enemy’s  positions  in  Aveluy  M'ood  on  July  20, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  tlestroyed  several 
dug-outs  and  strong  jioints. 

The  operations  in  the  IMeteren  region  were 
completed  by  the  capture  of  Merris  on  the 
night  of  .Inly  28/29  by  the  1st  Australian 
Division,  which  greatly  improved  and  strength- 
ened our  line. 

Bnglish  troops  pushed  forward  on  a fi-ont  of 
about  a mile,  south  of  Hebuterne,  on  fhe  19th, 
and  the  operation  was  continued  the  next  day 
(July  20).  The  enemy  was  also  compelled  to 
withdraw^  from  the  Hossignol  M’ood  between 
Hebuterne  and  Bucquoy.  This  advance  con- 
siderably improved  onr  jiosition.  Thei-e  was 
again  a little  fighting  during  the  night  of  July  20 
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south-west  of  La  Bassee  and  in  the  iNIerville 
and  Dickebtisch  segments. 

The  aggregate  result  of  all  these  small 
affairs  was  to  improve  our  front  consider- 
ably. Incidentally  they  showed  that  our  troops 
u ere  superior  to  the  Germans  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

With  the  exception  of  these  minor  operations, 
the  front  had  been  without  German  enterprise 
for  nearly  a month,  and  what  energy  was  dis- 
played was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
but  it  was  known  that  concentrations  were 
taking  place  which  pointed  to  a further  effort 
as  soon  as  circumstances  were  favouraV)le  to  the 
enemy.  The  weather  at  this  time  was  bad, 
and  that  ]rossibly  postponed  his  attack.  It  is 
.said  also  that  the  ra\’ages  of  influenza  had 
something  to  do  with  the  delay.  It  was  ascer- 
tained at  the  beginning  of  .Inly  th.at  the  grou])  of 
reserve  di\'isions  about  Douai  and  Valen- 
ciennes was  still  intact,  but  there  were  also 
indications  which  led  the  French  General  Heail- 
quarters  to  believe  that  a further  attack  would 
be  made  in  strength  east  and  west  of  Reims, 
and  might  even  be  continued  still  farther  to 
tlu-  east,  thus  involving  a wide  length  of  the 
Frencli  ]iositions.  Tlie  object  of  an  advance  in 


this  direction  was  plainly  to  intercept  the 
main  line  of  communications  between  Nancy 
and  Paris  by  Vitry.  Were  it  successful,  it 
would  much  facilitate  the  advance  by  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  Paris,  and  would  cut  the  eastern 
French  forces,  from  Verdun  to  Nancy  and 
downwards,  from  those  which  w'ere  facing 
directly  north. 

^Moreover,  if  the  attack  were  extended  to  the 
Argonne,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable,  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  push  down  to  Vitry-le- 
Francois,  Lorraine  would  have  been  cut  off ; 
while  if  the  a ttack  could  have  been  pushed  dow  i 
east  of  the  Argonne  to  the  salient  of  St.  ISIihiel, 
Verdun  wmdd  have  been  isolated.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  such  an  attack  offered  great 
possibilities. 

It  was  really  a reversion  to  the  same  strate- 
gical ])lan  that  had  dictated  the  double  attemj)t 
to  turn  the  Allied  flanks  in  1914,  both  on  the 
left  and  on  the  right.  The  latter  has  been 
alluded  to  I'ecently  in  Chapter  CC’LIV,  ])j).  207-8. 
The  attacks  on  Verdim  were  all  made  in  jjur- 
suance  of  this  idea,  and  just  as  the  far  wider 
effort  of  the  early  part  of  the  war  had  l)een 
nari'owed  down  to  an  attack  on  Verdun,  now 
this  was  still  more  to  be  shortened  by  the 
attem])t  to  advaiicc  from  Reims  Huge  as  were 
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tlie  German  forces  employed  in  the  war,  their 
gi’andiose  plan  of  campaign  had  always  been  in 
excess  of  their  available  strength,  and  they  had 
come  down  to  much  more  concentrated  and 
less  ambitious  efforts  .than  those  which  had 
formed  the  general  idea  of  the  1914  offensive. 

In  no  one  of  the  four  attacks  which  he  had 
undertaken  had  Ludendorff  been  really  success- 
ful. The  advance  on  Amiens  had  been  held  up. 
He  had  managed  to  widen  the  wedge  he  had 
tlien  made  to  the  south  of  the  Oise,  and  he  had 
added  on  to  this  by  the  offensive  on  the  western 
side  of  Reims  to  Soissons,  but  the  whole  of  this 
advance  was  indeterminate,  and,  although 
offering  possibilities,  had  notliing  decisive  about 
it.  In  the  north,  too,  the  German  advance  had 
been  definitely  held,  and  an  advance  in  this 
direction  offered  but  little  prospect  of  any 
striking  success.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  any  further  attempt  should  be  made  more 
in  connexion  with  the  bigger  uruption  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amiens,  an  extension  of  which 
offered  greater  possibilities  of  a striking  result. 

Marshal  Foch  thoroughly  understood  this, 
and  his  view  was  confirmed  by  the  knovleilge 
that  the  Germans  were  concentrating  in  gieat 
strength  round  Reims.  At  the  beginning  of 
July,  to  meet  the  coming  attack,  he  transferretl 
the  whole  of  the  French  forces,  amounting  to 
eight  divisions,  from  Flanders  to  the  south, 
to  the  threatened  French  front.  He  also  asked 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  for  four  British  divisions,  two 


to  be  placed  in  areas  south  of  the  Somme  and 
two  in  position  astride  that  river,  to  ensure  the 
connexion  between  the  French  and  British 
Armies  about  Amiens,  and  to  enable  him  to 
remove  four  more  French  divisions  from  this 
portion  of  the  theatre  of  war  to  a more  eastward 
position  to  strengthen  the  French  right  flank. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  agreed  to  tliis  proposal. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  troops  he  had  already 
in  reserve,  Foch  had  now  available  12  furthei’ 
di\'isions  to  meet  the  coming  attack. 

On  July  14,  he  rerpiested  that  the  four 
British  divisions  might  be  placed  imreservedly 
at  his  disposition,  and  thati  four  others  miglit 
be  detailed  to  take  their  place.  This  request 
was  also  agreed  to,  and  the  XXII.  Corps,  umler 
Lieut. -General  Sir  A.  Godley,  consisting  of  the 
loth,  .‘Uth,  51st  and  62nd  British  Divisions, 
was  accordingly  sent  down  to  the  French  front. 
The  Allies  were  thenr  prepared  to  meet  the 
German  offensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reims. 

On  July  7,  General  Gouraud,  whose  troops 
were  stationed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
issued  the  following  order  : — ■ 

“ To  the  F’rench  and  .Vmerican  soldiers  of 
the  Fourth  Army.  We  may  be  attacked  at  any 
moment.  You  must  all  feel  that  never  was  a. 
d.efensive  battle  entered  on  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  We  are  uarned  and 
we  are  ready.  We  haae  been  powerfully  rein- 
forced in  infantry  and  artillery  . 
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“ You  will  fight  on  ground  wliich  your  leaders 
have  made  into  a redoubtable  fortress,  which 
will  be  unconquerable  if  the  approaches  are 
well  held.  The  enemy’s  bombardment  will  be 
terrible,  but  you  will  sustain  it  without  yielding. 
The  attack  will  be  vigorous,  tlrrough  a,  cloiid  of 
smoke,  dust  and  gas,  but  your  position  and  your 
arms  are  formidable. 

“ In  your  breasts  beat  the  strong  and  brave 
hearts  of  free  men.  There  must  be  no  thought 
of  recoiling.  You  must  be  animated  but  by 
one  thought — kill  as  many  of  them  as  you  can 
until  they  have  had  eirough  of  it.  Feeling  you 
will  do  so,  your  General  tells  you  that  you  will 
crush  the  assault  and  that  it  will  be  a great 
day  when  you  do  it.” 

It  was  a prophetic  utterance,  and  it  is  a 
proof  that,  from  the  Commander-in -Cliief 
downwards,  the  wliole  Ai-my  felt  the  confidence 
due  to  adequade  preparations  to  meet  the 
situation. 

On  July  15,  the  expected  attack  was  begun 


GENERAL  VON  MUDRA. 
Commanded  a German  Army  operating  east  of 
Reims. 


both  on  the  east  and  west  of  Beims.  The 
attack  was  made  on  a front  of  50  miles,  and  w as 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  town  of  Reims, 
which  the  assault  of  June  18  had  failed  to 
take. 

South  and  east  of  Reims  was  the  fore.st- 
covered  height  known  as  the  Montague  de 
Reims,  difficult  to  take,  but  south  of  it  the 
country  dowm  towards  the  camp  of  Chalons  w'as 
for  the  most  part  flat,  and  the  Suippe  and  the 
Vesle  w^ere  the  only  natural  defences  north  of 
the  IMarne.  The  defects  of  the  ground  had 


be.en  made  good  by  elaborate  defensive  prepara- 
tions and  it  had  been  turned  into  a veritable 
fortress  '>vith  lines  of  great  depth  so  that  to 
break  through  them  all  would  h.ave  been  a 
costly  undertaking  and  one  which  would  have 
required  great  time.  Moreover,  it  must  be 


GENERAL  VON  EINEM. 
Commanded  the  German  Third  Army, 


remembered  th.at  so  long  as  the  iMontagne  de 
Reims  was  uncaptured  it  formed  a dangerous 
position  on  the  dank  of  any  German  irruption 
on  one  or  other  side  of  the  town. 

The  First  German  A.nny  under  General  von 
Boehn  operated  on  the  west  of  Reims,  while 
on  the  east,  the  German  Tliird  Army,  rmder 
General  von  Einein,  formerly  Prussian  Minister 
of  War,  was  strengthened  by  a new  army 
under  General  von  Miidra,  consisting  of  troops 
brought  up  from  Lorraine,  and  the  whole  force 
was  nominally  (though  of  course  not  really) 
under  the  command  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince. 

The  Allied  troops  opposed  to  these  forces 
were  the  Fourth  Army  east  of  Reims,  under 
General  Gouraud,  immediately  south  and 
south-west  of  the  town  to  the  Marne,  the  Fifth 
Ai’iny  under  General  Berthelot,  and  the 
Seventh  Army,  commanded  by  General  de 
Mitry,  which  extended  the  line  from  Venteuil 
to  Fossoy.  With  tliis  force  was  the  3rd 
American  Division  between  Fossoy  and 
Chateau -Thierr3q  while  English  and  Italian 
troops  were  near  the  Ardre  river.  North  of 
the  ATiierican  troops  about  Chateau-Thierry 
was  Degoutte’s  army  up  to  the  Ourcq,  aiid  north 
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of  it  in  front  of  the  Retz  Forest  was  .^[angiu 
with  the  Tenth  Ai'iny.  General  Retain  was  in 
general  command  of  the  whole  front. 

Mangin,  who  appeared  for  the  second  time 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  had  been  criticized 
for  hi.s  conduct  in  the  April  offensive  of  1917, 


GENERAL  DEGOUTTE, 

Commanded  the  French  Army  between  Marne 
and  Oureq. 

but  the  result  of  the  enquiry  exonerated  him, 
and  General  Foch  appointed  him.  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  he  now  field.  Like  General 
Gouraud,  he  had  had  considerable  experience 
in  Colonial  warfare  ; he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a brigade  in  1913  and  at  the  out- 
break of  war  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  8th 
Brigade  in  the  region  of  Dinant.  During  the 
first  battle  of  the  INIarne  he  cominaaderl  a 
division  and  greatly  contributed  by  his  personal 
efforts  to  the  success  of  the  fighting.  At  the 
end  of  March,  1910,  he  w'as  at  Verdun,  and 
recaptured  Douaumont  and  afterwards  Vanx. 

The  Allied  plan  of  defence  was  to  hold  their 
defence  line,  in  accordance  with  their  latest 
practice,  by  a series  of  small  infantry  groups 
armed  with  machine-guns,  and  it  was  expected 
that  these  should  give  notice  to  the  defences 
farther  back  the  moment  the  real  infantry 
attack  of  th^  Germans  commenced.  These 
posts  formed  indeed  a series  of  forlorn  hopes, 
and  the  men  who  occupied  them  knew  it.  But 


at  no  point  along  the  whole  line  did  they  fail 
in  their  desperate  task.  Behind  these  post', 
and  sejiarated  from  them  by  a cleared  space, 
there  were  a number  of  strong  points  powei- 
fully  armed  and  protectcil  by  strong  'ones  of 
barbe-d  ware.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  defences 
to  hold  and  break  up  the  assaulting  waves  of 
the  enemy.  Throughout  the  jieiiod  of  waitintr 
constant  little  pin-])rick.s  of  raids  had  been 
carried  on  against  the  German  lines  to  |)revent 
them  localizing  the  defensive  d stributious, 
wdiileat  the  same  time  every  necessary  stej)  had 
been  taken  to  strengthen  the  position.  Ranges 
had  been  mea.sured  wdth  the  greatest  care  and 
with  a minimum  expenditure  of  shell-fire  so  as 
not  to  attract  attention. 

German  troops  had  been  brought  up  in  large 
nmnbers  and  on  .July  13  there  was  a large  in- 
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GENERAL  MANGIN. 

Commanded  the  Tenth  French  Army. 

crease  of  traffic  on  the  narrow  ways  from  the 
Suippe  tow’ards  Epoye.  The  roads  to  the  north 
from  the  Suippe  were  also  full  of  wagons  march- 
ing from  the  north  towards  the  south,  and  on  the 
morning  of  July  11  these  were  seen  returning, 
v/hicli  shosied  that  the  previous  night  there 
had  Vieen  a large  provision  of  amnuinition 
taken  up.  The  aviators  had  const  intly  brought 
in  news  of  the  German  concentration,  d’he 
numerous  little  raiils  had  taught  the  soldiers 
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that  btiis  was  occurring.  As  eai'ly  as  i-July  6 
it  became  plain  that  the  attack  was  about  to 
commence.  On' July  10  it  was  known  that  it 
would  take  pdace  on  July  1 1 or  15,  and  that  the 
front  ^voukl  affect  the  Fourth  Army  from 
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iMont  Teton  .to  the  east.  The  evidence  went 
on  accumulating  during  July  Tl,  12  and  13. 
On  Julj'  14  a raid,  successfully  carried  out, 
shov/ed  that  it  was  only  a question  of  hours, 
and  it  was  known  that  the  artillery  preparation 
would  commence  at  12.10  a.m.,  and  at  4. 15  a.m. 
I'le  infantry  would  move  to  the  assaaih,  covered 
l)y  a moving  barrage. 

The  front  line  of  the  German  attack  con- 
sisted of  some  15  divisions  with  10  others 
in  sujjport.  These,  it  is  true,  over-ran  the 
advanced  defences,  but  made  very  little 
further  progress  and  never  reached  the  French 
main  line,  which  ran  from  Prim.ay  in  front  of 
rrosnes-Souain-Perthes  and  INfassiges,  where  it 
joined  the  French  line  as  it  was  before  the 
attack  of  .Tune  9. 

8o  certain  was  General  Gouraud  of  the  im- 
])ending  attack  that  at  11  p.m.  on  -July  14  he 
order‘=-d  the  commencement  of  the  counter- 
battery  fire — i.f.,  70  minutes  be-forc  the  German 
artillery  preparation  commenc(‘d.  Excej^t  for 
the  artillery,  the  French  troops  sat  quiet  in 
tTieir  positioirs  of  readine.ss.  As  soon  as  the 
first  lines  of  German  infantry  were  seen  to  be 


coming  on  rockets  were  sent  up  from  the  French 
advanced  posts  notifying  that  the  attack  had 
commenced,  and  the  artillery  barrage  was  at 
once  put  down  against  the  attack.  All  went 
like  clockwork.  The  resistamce  put  up  by  the 
Fremch  a.dvanced  posts  was  an  extremely 
tenacious  one.  As  happens  on  all  sucTi 
occasions,  posts  were  surrounded  here  and  there, 
boit  still  went  on  fighting.  This  front  line  held 
ujj  the  Germans  for  at  least  three  hours,  and 
even  then,  when  parties  of  them  tried  to  slip 
through  the  intervals,  many  still  held  on, 
fighting  desperately.  One  instaij.ee  may  be 
quoted  as  showing  an  interesting  development. 
A post  ke])t  up  its  resistance  till  six  in  the 
evening,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  relieved, 
and  it  was  able  all  the  time  to  send  back 
information  by  means  of  wireless  telephony, 
giving  most  important  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  battle.  Eventually,  when 
their  ammunit  ion  was  exhausted,  the  men  were 
relieved  and  made  theii-  way  back  through 
to  the  French  line  behind.  But  although 
the  enemy  had  these  few  successes,  oxi  the 
w'hole  they  made  no  great  progress.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  of  a distinct  time-table  laying 
dowm  exactly  what  the  artillery  w'as  to  do, 
the  Gennaii  gun-fire  was  directed  totally 
without  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
infantry  ; thus,  the  second  line  of  infantry 
came  on  though  the  first  had  not  done  its  task, 
and  behind  them  advanced  artillery  batteries 
and  ammunition  columns.  These  were  all  seen 
by  the  French  artillery,  for  the  day  was  fine, 
and  they  suffered  terribly.  The  hecatombs  of 
slain,  the  mounds  of  cb'smonnted  guns  and 
destroyed  wagons,  bore  terrible  testimony  to 
the  fire  of  the  French  artillerjnnen.  Tliere 
is  little  doubt  that  the  progress  the  German 
front  line  made  over  the  French  advanced 
]iosts  deceived  them  as  to  the  amount 
of  resistance  they  were  likclj^  to  meet  with, 
but  they  received  a rude  awakening  when  they 
came  across  the  line  of  worlds  wdiich  formed 
the  real  main  line  ol  works  ot  the  French 
position. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  with  regard  to  this. 
An  officer  commanding  five  German  tanks 
was  writing  a report  at  5 a.m.,  which  ran  as 
follows  : “ The  five  tanks  have  all  crossed  the 

first  line  of  the  enemy  and  are  continuing  i o 
advance  towards  the  Wardberg,  where  the 
enemy  has  a number  o^  machine-gun  nests  I 
am  going  to  Somme-Suippe  to  continue  the 
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AN  ISOLATED  FRENCH  MACHINE-GUN  POST. 
Holding  up  an  enemy  attack. 


pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  I shall  return  im- 
mediately.” Unfortunately,  just  as  he  finished 
tliis  dispatch,  which  he  was  writing  on  the  hill 
of  Tahure,  he  was  captured,  and  conducted 
back  to  the  point  which  he  had  determined  on 
as  liis  immediate  objective,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Headquarters. 

At  7 o’clock,  the  position  was  as  follows  : The 
French  still  held  their  line  of  strong  posts.  In 
the  centre  the  enemy  had  progressed  somewhat 
beyond  it.  On  the  left  the  pressure  was  severe 
between  the  IMarquises  Farm  and  the  Maison 
du  Garde.  To  the  south-east  of  Prunay  the 


Germans  had  gained  the  Roman  road  which 
runs  from  Reims  to  the  Argoniie,  and  the 
wood  ; but  by  noon  the  attack  was  d\-in2 
down.  At  f’rosnes  and  at  l*erthes-l('s- H nilns 
they  gained  a momentary  footing,  but  were 
at  once  turned  out. 

The  I'esult  of  the  day's  figliting  u-as  that  on 
the  east  of  Reims  no  progre-;s  of  any 
moment  had  lieen  made  and  tlte  Gerinaits 
suffered  very  hea\y  losses.  Xor  was  their 
success  much  greater  on  the  west  of  the 
town.  The  most  \'iolent  fighting  here  took 
place  between  Dormans  and  I’ossoy  on  a 
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front  of  about  seven  miles.  The  Germans 
male  many  (lp.s2)erate  efforts  to  cross  the 
-Marne  betwe-'ii  these  points,  especiallj'’  directing 
their  attacks  tovards  Conde-en-Brie.  Strenuous 
efforts  \vere  also  made  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
where  the  Americans  held  the  ground.  At 
(i  a.m.  a vigorou.s  attenipt  was  made  on  Manx, 
but  it  was  quickly  repelled  by  the  Americans. 
\\  ho  capturi-d  tlie  German  ol'hcer  in  charge  of 
1 he  operation.-.  Orr  the  eastern  side  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  covered  1)V  smoke  clouds,  the  Gennans 
cx’ossed  the  IMarne  by  me.ans  of  pontoon  bridges 
.M  I If  points  under  the  cover  of  .severe  artillery 
fire.  The  first  troops  crossed  in  canvas  boats, 
each  of  v hich  held  about  .SO  men,  and  when  a 
footing  had  been  e.stablished  on  the  southern 
Ixank  they  jxroceeded  to  lay  down  jxo.ntoon 
bridges.  At  first  the  Americans  fell  ba.ck  and 
poured  ahail  of  shell  andmachine-gm;  (ire,  under 
the  effect  of  which  bridges  were  swept  away 
:and  floats  sunk.  The  right  bank  of  the  river 
was  somewhat  hicber  tlian  the  left,  and  thus 
the  Allieu  troops  liad  little  cover  from  the 
around,  and  it  %vas  found  difficult  to  bring  up 
ieser\e  ammunition,  of  \vhich  a good  deal  w'as 
uecesr-ary  owing  to  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  shells  in  withstanding  the  attack.  The 
number  of  bridges  thro^ra  by  the  enemy  was 


six  in  all.  Two  of  these  were  destroyed  by 
the  Trench  liombing  squadrons.  Low  clouds 
somewhat  interfered  with  their  work,  but, 
when  they  coiold  not  see  the  river  itself,  they 
bombed  the  masses  of  infantry  concentrated 
in  the  w'oods  north  of  Dormans  and  .Fossoy 
and  inflicted  heavy  casualties.  So  heavy 
were  the  losses  that  a message  taken  from 
one  of  the  enemy’s  carrier  pigeons  which 
fell  into  our  hands  described  the  passage 
of  the  river  as  “ worse  than  hell.”  However, 
they  did  succee<l  in  crossing  and  drove  our 
aih'anced  posts  a little  back,  but  later  in  the 
day  a counter-attack  of  the  Americans  drove 
them  in  turn  on  to  tlie  river  bank  and  in  many 
places  bac!^  over  it. 

To  the  south  of  Dormans  the  fighting  was 
particularly  severe  roiuul  the  villages  of 
Reuilly,  Courthif'zy,  and  Vassy,  and  also  north 
(jf  the  river  from  Chatillon-sur--Marne  to 
Bouilly.  Here  were  stationed  some  of  the 
ftalians  fighting  with  the  Allies,  and  the.se,  with 
the  French  immediately  on  their  right  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Montagne-de-Rehns,  on 
a front  running  from  Bouilly  to  Marfaux  and 
then  -west  to  Cuchery,  to  wdiich  they  had  witli- 
dra.wn  from  the  front  line  of  posts,  held  firmly 
to  this  line. 


THE  MARKET-PLACE,  EPERNAY. 
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The  exti’eme  points  reached  south  of  tlie 
river  were  St.  Agnaa  and  La  Chapelle AIoii- 
thodon  oil  the  road  whicli  runs  on  t'.i  Conde, 
but  no  further  progress  was  made  bej’ond  these 
points.  More  to  ttie  east,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ^larne  near  Chatillon,  the  eneiny  got  no 
farther  than  the  forest  of  Rodemat. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  vest  of  Reims  the 
advance  had  produced  no  great  results  and 
was  indeed  limited  to  a point  in  the  direction 
of  Conde,  and  the  bridge  head  (the  ri\er  here 
was  about  80  yards  broad)  thus  gained  was  not 
extended  enouglr  to  cover  any  large  number 
of  troops,  nor  to  allow  them  to  deploy  from 
it  to  ca|)ture  more  ground  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  ri\er.  On  the  east  the  success  was 
even  smaller,  for,  v.ith  the  exception  of  the 
capture  of  the  heights  round  i\Ioronvilliers, 
that  old  point  of  contest,  the  Germans  had 
gained  nothing  of  moment. 

Fourteen  German  divisions  appear  to  liave 
been  engaged  on  the  west  side  of  Reims  and 
about  the  same  number  in  reserv'e.  Documents 
captured  show  that  the  enemy  had  meant  to 
reach  the  lii'e  KpernavAlontmirail  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  day  Chalons. 

The  airmen  played  a cousideralile  part  in 
this  battle.  They  kept  up  a constant  supply 
of  information  as  to  the  points  at  which  the 
enemy  were  trying  to  cross  the  iMarne,  in  spite 
of  the  clouds  of  smoke  with  v.  liich  the  Germans 
tried  to  conceal  their  movements,  and  they 
helped  greatly  by  bombing  collections  of  troops 
and  spraying  them  with  macliine-gun  fire. 

The  German  report  of  the  fighting  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  given  by  our  own  side. 
They  claim  to  have  taken  13,000  prisoners,  but 
that  was  a gross  exaggeration.  Xatuially 
where  they  overran  the  advanced  machine-gun 
posts  they  captured  some,  but  nothing  like  the 
number  they  claim  ; nor  did  they  take  many 
weapons  ; east  . of  Reims,  General  Gouraud’s 
men  did  not  lose  a single  gun.  During  the 
night  the  fighting  was  intermittent,  and  in 
some  places  of  extraordinary  violence,  the  enemy 
attempting  to  push  on  south  of  Dormans,  but 
they  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  southern 
edge  of  the  forest  at  Bouquigny,  and  the  French 
maintained  their  hold  on  iMareuil  on  the  high 
ground  behind  it. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  General 
Gouraud  issued  the  following  Order  to  his 
Army  ? — 

“ During  the  1 5th  you  have  broken  the  efforts 
of  15  German  divisions,  supported  by  10  others. 


According  to  their  ordei-s  they  should  ha\(! 
reached  the  Marne  by  the  (wening,  but  you 
sto|)]ied  them  dead  in  the  position  from  whicli 
we  had  determined  to  give  battle,  and  we  ha\o 
gained  it.  You  have  the  right  to  be  proud, 
infantry  and  machine-gunners  of  the  advanced 
posts,  and  you  aviators,  who  flew  over  the 


ON  THE  CHEMIN  DE8  DAMES:  A 
FRENCH  lELEPHONE  STATION. 

enemy,  battalions  and  batteries  which  have- 
crushed  them,  and  the  staff  which  jirepared 
with  such  care  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  a hard 
blow  for  the  enemy  and  a great  day  for  France. 
I know  you  will  always  do  the  same,  every  time 
that  the  enemy  dares  to  attack  you.  As  a 
soldier  I thank  you  fi'om  my  heart.” 

On  July  16  the  fighting  was  uneventful.  The 
Germans  made  several  attempts  but  made 
scarcely  any  gain.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Reims,  five  separate  attacks  were  made  on 
Gouraud’s  army.  Between  the  Vesle  and  the 
Suippe,  the  first  assault  was  delivered  at  10  a.m. 
and  a second  at  1.15  p.m.  ; both  weie  rejiulsed 
with  loss.  To  the  east  and  the  south  they 
attacked  three  times,  and  on  each  occasion 
were  repulsed  in  disorder.  During  the  morn- 
ing, after  an  intensive  artillery  preparation,  an 
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Important  attack  was  made  to  the  south  of 
]\Iaisons-de-Champagne,  but  only  succeeded  in 
getting  through  the  outpost  position  at  a few 
points.  West  of  Reims  the  French  regained 
ground  in  the  hills  south  of  Dormans. 

The  Germans,  however,  managed  to  push 
forward  a little  farther  in  the  direction  of 
Epernay,  reaching  the  villages  of  iMontvoisin 
and  Chene-la-Reine,  but  were  driven  out  by 
counter-attacks.  Later  in  the  day  they  came 
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FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  GUARDS  ON 
A MARNE  BRIDGE. 

on  again  and  took  the  first-named  point.  They 
also  made  strenuous  efforts  to  drive  back  the 
French  from  the  crest  of  the  hills  north  of  St. 
Agnail  and  la  Chapelle  IMonthodon,  but  made 
but  little  progress,  the  Allied  main  line  being 
firmly  held. 

During  the  night  of  July  16-17  a German 
attack  towards  Beaumont-sur-V^esle,  south  of 
Prunay,  was  beaten  back. 

On  July  17,  on  a six-mile  front  towards  the 
Montagne  de  Reims  in  the  wooded  country 
between  Reims  and  the  JMarne,  the  Germans 
once  more  attacked,  and,  after  severe  fighting, 
forced  their  way  forward  as  far  as  the  villages 
of  ISTante  and  Pourcy,  but  from  the  latter  point 
they  were  driven  back  into  the  Arche  valley  by 
the  Italians  stationed  at  this  part  of  the  hne. 

On  the  whole  the  day  was  favourable  to  the 
Allies.  The  German  attacks  were  no  longer 
made  in  force,  and  consisted  of  half-hearted  local 


attempts.  An  important  25oint  was  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  bring  uja  their  artillery 
across  the  river  in  any  strength  to  aid  a further 
advance,  and  the  guns  were  still  firing  from 
the  positions  they  had  held  before  the  attack 
commenced.  It  was  evident  that  the  offensive 
sjiirit  of  the  Germans  was  dying  out.  The 
flood  of  the  German  irru^otion  tide  had  been 
reached. 

The  fact  that  over  50  German  divisions 
should  have  been  used  with  the  usual  vigour, 
not  to  say  recklessness,  should  have  been 
brought  up  and  their  progress  stopped  in  48 
hours,  demands  some  consideration.  How  was 
it  that  on  this  occasion  not  even  the  initial 
success  which  had  been  obtained  in  March, 
Ajaril,  May  and  Jmie  was  in  any  way  equalled  V 
The  troops  were  as  good ; they  consisted  very 
largely  of  the  special  “ storm  ” organizations, 
carefully  trained  and  wrought  up  to  a high 
intch  of  enthusiasm  ; they  had  been  uiformed 
that  it  was  the  “Peace  ” assault  {Friedenssturni). 
Even  the  German  jiapers  looked  on  the  coming 
battle  as  the  beginning  of  the  end,  if  not  the 
end  itself.  Thus  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of 
July  14,  remarking  on  the  coming  battle,  said 
“ the  only  doubt  on  the  subject  is  whether  the 
necessary  strategical  prejiarations  have  been 
brought  to  such  a j^oint  that  the  next  attack 
will  be  the  main  blow  or  whether  further  pre- 
paratory battles  are  necessary  for  the  final 
success  of  the  campaign.”  The  Kaiser  himself 
had  come  uj)  to  witness  the  victory  (as  indeed 
he  had  on  many  ^irevious  occasions).  Writing 
from  the  battlefield  north-east  of  Reims  on 
July  17,  the  well-known  corre.spondent  Karl 
Rosner  reported  : 

Tlie  Kaiser,  who  desired  to  participate  in  the  battle 
from  its  very  beginning,  in  the  midst  of  his  fighting 
troops,  went  on  the  night  of  July  14  to  the  region  of 
the  impending  fighting  and  .spent  the  night  in  an  advanced 
ob.servation  po.st.  There  he  listened  to  the  terrible  music 
of  our  surprise  fire  attack  and  watched  the  unparalleleil 
picture  of  projectiles  raging  over  the  enemy  position?. 
A few  minutes  after  our  bombardment,  which  burst 
forth  at  4..50  a.m.,  he  had  in  his  hands  the  first  reports 
of  tho  good  progre.ss  made.  From  then  on  till  nightfall, 
denying  himself  even  a moment’s  rest,  he  remained 
with  his  troops,  and  again  all  day  to-day  he  stopped  on 
the  battlefield,  facing  the  contested  ground,  and  received 
the  news  of  the  fresh  and  fine  successes  on  the  Jlarne 
and  to  the  south-v/est  of  Reims. 

Let  US  look  at  the  trooiDS  opposed  to  General 
Gouraud  from  Prunay  to  Massiges.  There 
were  the  15th  Bavarians,  the  3rd  Guards,  the 
20th  Division,  the  Ersatz  Division  of  the  Guard, 
the  199th  Division,  the  239th  Division,  the 
1st  Division,  the  Dismounted  Guard  Cavalry 
Division,  the  2nd  Bavarian,  the  88th,  the  7th 
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THE  KAISER  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

He  is  in  the  act  of  instructing  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  where  they  should  attack. 
From  a painting  by  Felix  Schwormstadt,  CJerman  official  artist. 


Division  and  the  33rd  Reserve  Division,  with 
■others  in  reserve,  amounting  to  25  in  all.  They 
had  not  against  them  in  the  front  line  mxich 
more  than  half  these  numbers,  and  it  was  the 
first  line  troops  only  of  the  French  that  were 
engaged.  Reserve  corps  which  were  ready  if 
needed  were  not  employed,  and  yet  the  German 
troops  were  so  cut  up  that  they  were  perfectly 
incapable  of  going  on  beyond  the  line  they 
■occupied  at  the  end  of  the  first  24  hours.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  but  little. 
A number  of  their  advanced  posts  were  overrun. 
A certain  number  of  men  were  taken  prisoners 
and  a certain  number  of  machine-guns  captured, 
but  there  was  little  else  to  show  for  the  enormous 
losses  the  Germans  had  sustained,  and  not  one 
■single  gun  teas  captured,  showing  that  they 
never  penetrated  any  depth  into  the  French 
position.  The  real  reasons  for  the  failure  were 
that  the  French  positions  were  scientifically 
defended,  and  their  troops  better  handled  and 
more  enthusiastic. 

Numerous  stories  are  told  of  the  enormous 
losses  sustained — up  to  60  per  cent,  of  many  of 
the  units.  It  was  not  overcrowding  which 
produced  these  losses,  for  the  front  of  attack  of 
each  division  appears  to  have  been  from  a mile 
and  a half  to  two  miles.  Nor  were  dense 
formations  used,  for  the  units  were  arranged 


in  line  after  line  in  depth,  and  all  those 
who  led  the  attack  had  only  been  brought 
on  to  the  front  either  the  night  just  before 
the  attack  or  at  the  most  2-1  hours  earlier. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  French  fought 
splendidly,  and  so  did  the  Americans  who 
were  associated  with  them  towards  tire 
left  flank  of  Gouraud’s  army.  The  plan 
of  attack  of  the  Germans  was  most  carefully 
thought  out.  The  right  flaid^c  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  two  groups  under  Lindequist  and 
Gontard,  each  having  three  sjiecially  trained 
divisions  in  the  front  line  intended  to  pu-ili 
forward  obliquely  to  the  so\ith-west  across  the 
Vesle,  reach  the  Marne  and  enveloj)  EjJc'ruav. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Germans  o2)erating 
west  of  Reims,  it  would  cut  off  from  Dorman^ 
the  i\Iontagne-de-Reims.  In  the  centre  Use's 
group,  consisting  of  the  Nil.  Corps  and  the 
I.  Bavarian  Corj^s,  jjushed  straight  down  on 
Chalons,  while  on  the  left,  the  88th  and  Ttli 
Divisions  with  the  33rd  Reserve  Division  were 
to  move  obliquely  down  on  St.  Menehould  and 
cut  the  railway  line.  .Tudging  fi'om  various 
Orders  which  were  cajitured,  the  oliject  of  the 
first  day  was  to  reach  the  south  of  \’erzy, 
^’illers  iMarmery-Livry-sur-Veste,  Bony,  ^'asle- 
nay,  Ckqaerly,  la  ChepjDe,  Bussy-le-Chateau-La 
Croix-eii-Chanqjagne,  Somme,  Bionne,  Hans, 
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Dommartin.  The  second  day  Reims,  Epernay, 
Chalons  were  to  be  caj^tured.  It  is  plain  that 
the  idea  was  to  intercept  the  remaining  straight 
line  of  railway  to  Lorraine  and  to  advance  the 
German  line  until  it  straightened  out  due  east 
from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Chalons — Le.,  to 
capture  the  \\’hole  of  the  Marne  river  line. 

ddie  most  meticulous  ari-angements  had  been 
made  for  cai-rying  out  the  advance.  Thus, 
when  various  localities  were  captured,  the 
troops  were  not  to  occupy  them,  bi;t  to  proceed 
forward,  only  guarding  the  issues,  and  adminis- 
trative officers  were  then  to  arrange  for 
carrying  off  the  booty  captured.  No  individual 
pillage  was  to  be  permitted.  The  supply  of 
magazines  which  was  known  to  exist  at  Chalons 
was  to  be  taken  o\  er  as^c^uickly  as  possible. 

Unfortunately  this  scheme,  carefully  organized 
as  it  was,  faileil  in  the  most  important  point. 
It  did  not  obtain  even  the  smallest  success 
In  face  of  the  splendid  French  resistance  it 
failed,  and  it  was  the  bravery  and  resolution 
of  our  Ally  which  brought  it  to  nought. 

The  situation,  then,  on  the  evening  of  July  17 
was  that  on  the  east  of  Reims  Gouraud  had 
beaten  off  the  army  of  von  Einem  anrl  was 
holding  a line  I'oughly  that  of  the  Roman  road. 


To  the  west  of  Reims,  General  Berthelot,  with 
whom  were  some  Italian  troojis,  had  stopped 
the  advance  of  iMudra  (who  about  this  time 
seems  to  have  replaced  von  BjIjw)  and 
held  a line  from  Pourcy  through  the  Bois  do 
Courton  and  the  Bois  du  Roi  back  to  the  Marne 
at  Reuil.  On  his  left,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Marne,  General  de  Mitry,  with  his  newly  formed 
army,  carried  on  the  line  to  the  American 
troops  round  Chateau-Thierry.  It  will  be 
remembeied  that  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Retz 
the  French  held  a line  from  the  Aisne  in  front 
of  Villers-Cotterets  (Retz  Forest)  dowm  to  the 
Marne.  From  the  Aisne  to  the  Ourcqv  was 
Mangin’s  army,  while,:  Degoutte’s  army  held 
the  line  fi’om  the  Ourcq  down  to  Clignon,  where 
he  joined  on  to  the  Americans,  who  continued 
it  to  Chateau-Thierry.  Thus  there  w'as  a re- 
entrant line  formed  by  Gouraud,  Berthelot 
and  de  Miti-y  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  angle, 
Degoutte  and  Mangin  on  the  side -which  ran 
from  it  towards  the  north.  Into  these  ])incers 
the  Gei'man  General  Staff  had  pushed  its  forces, 
and  they  were  now  about  to  reap  the  conse- 
quences.  No  such  favourable  opportunity  had 
occurred  to  the  French  since  September,  1914, 
when  Maunoury,  on  the  flank  of  Kluck’s  army. 
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GENERAL  GOURAUD. 


Commanded  the  French  Fourth  Army, 

combined  with  the  frontal  attack  on  the  Marne, 
drove  back  the  Germans  to  the  Aisne.  Tlie 
second  battle  of  the  Marne,  then,  rej^rothiced 
the  main  feature  of  the  first,  and  was  destined 
to  bring  about  the  same  consequences.  Foch 
was  ready,  and  had  waited  until  the  situation 
developed  as  he  hoped.  Now  he  saw  his 
opportunity  and  proceeded  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  it.  On  the  night  of  July  17-18  the 
orders  were  issued  for  tlie  counter-attack. 

The  German  General  Staff  had  of  course 


to  which  Americans  were  attached. 

understood  that  an  attack  might  come  from 
the  west  against  their  exposed  flank,  and  they 
had  thrown  up  woi’ks  which  extended  from 
Soissons  to  the  south,  Init  although  they  had 
done  this,  they  seem  not  to  ha%-e  believed  that 
Foch  had  troops  sulficieiit  for  any  important 
mov^ement  from  this  direction,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  anticipatetl  the  attack  at  the 
time  ft  was  made. 

It  was  impo.s.siblc,  however,  for  the  German.'^ 
not  to  atlmit  that  their  own  attack  had  been 
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A LONG  COLUMN  OF  GERMAN  PRISONERS  ON  THE  MARNE. 


held  up.  The  war  correspondent  of  the 
Vonvarts  on  July  17  wrote  with  regard  to  the 
operation  : 

Two  things  arc  conspicuous  lif-re  ; first,  American 
infantry  are  supporting  the  French  troops  in  their 
defence  ; secondly,  tlie  French  are  adopting  a new 
inethod  of  defence.  While  in  the  March,  April,  and 
I\Iay  offensives  they  stoutly  defended  their  first  posi- 
tions, yesterday  they  evacuated  the  ground  between 
their  first  and  second  positions  almost  without  a blow 
or  opposition,  and  then  defended  their  second  line 
stubbornly.  This  naturally  weakened  the  effect  of 
the  Gerina)!  artillery.  These  defensive  tactics,  which 
the  French  learned  from  Hindenburg  and  which  Foch 
tried  in  the  recent  battles  near  Gompiegne,  will  naturally 
have  the  result  that  a new  method  of  attack  roust  be 
applied,  w'hich  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

There  i«  no  doubt  it  was  a somewhat  rude 
nwakening  to  the  hopes  once  more  raised  of  a 
decisive  battle.  Von  Ardenne  in  the  Berliner 
Tngehlatt,  on  July  18,  said  : 

It  will  only  be  possible  to  perceive  the  strategic 
intentions  of  the  German  Army  Commaird  from  the 
further  course  and  extension  of  the  battle.  . . The 
victory  is  as  yet  no  complete  one,  but  the  Homeland 
has  the  right  to  hope  that  it  will  become  so. 

The  Cologne  Gizeile  of  the  same  date  was  of 
the  opinion  that 

The  Entente,  by  its  immense  propaganda,  can  keep 
the  entire  Continent  under  the  impression  that  the 
Entente  is  victorious.  Germany’s  only  antidote  is 
deeds.  On  this  idea,  rests  the  decision  to  start  again  a 
fresh,  big  attack  to  compel  the  Entente  finally  to 
admit  that  Germany  is  invincible,  and  that  the  con- 


tinuation of  the  fighting  can  have  no  other  issue  for  the 
Fntente  than  the  further  loss  of  land,  money,  and  men. 

Of  course,  there  were  the  usual  edtempts  to 
fliscouut  th.e  possibility  of  au  Allied  victory. 
The  Vossische  Zeitung  stated  : “ The  new 

attack  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a complete 
aud  entire  surprise  for  the  enemy.  He  had 
taken  some  steps  to  deal  with  it,  but  lie  had 
not  established  a strong  position,  nor  had  he 
believed  that  the  blow  was  about  to  fall,  and  it 
came  with  startling  suddenness  on  him.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  attack  was  fully  expected 
by  the  French,  and  was  not  in  the  least  a 
surprise. 

Possibly  one  reason  wliy  the  Germans 
thought  this  was  the  bad  weather.  It  had 
been  for  some  little  time  uncertain.  There  was 
rain  on  July  14,  but  the  next  day,  when  the 
German  attack  began,  was  fine  at  first,  though 
later  a thunderstorm  of  great  severity  swept 
over  tlie  north  of  France.  July  16  v/as  again 
bad  weather,  and  on  the  night  of  July  17-18 
there  was  once  more  ses'ere- rain. 

The  counter-stroke  of  the  Frencli  was 
delivered  first  of  all  by  their  left  wing  on  a line 
some  27  miles  running  from  north  to  south 
from  F'oiitenoy,  north  of  the  Aisne,  some  six 
miles  west  of  Soissons,  to  Belleau,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Clrateau-Thierry.  A severe 
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tjiunderstorm  and  furions  rain  favoured  the 
operations,  for  a large  number  of  tanl^s  were 
employed  in  it,  ajul  the  noise  of  the  thuii'ler 
completely  covered  their  mo\ement  to  the 
points  of  concentration  before  the  advance- 
There  was  no  ^preliminary  bombardment.  The 
surprise  was  not  on  the  French  sitle,  but  on 
tlie  German.  Especially  would  it  seem 
that  Mangin’s  concentration  had  not  been 
observed. 

Let  ns  now  examine  the  object  of  the  French 
attack  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  original  idea  of  the  Ger- 
luans  in  going  down  to  the  INIarne  was  to 
enlarge  the  salient  they  had  already  made  and 
give  themselves  more  ample  space  for  man- 
cetivre  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  They  seem  to 
have  thought  tliat  there  was  no  fear  of  an 
offensive  return  from  the  French,  wliich  is 
merely  a tribute  to  the  intelligence  which 
Foch  had  displayed  in  carrying  out  his  com- 
binations. .A  reference  to  the  map  shows 
that  as  long  as  Reims  held  out  and  thus 
prevented  a flattening  forward  of  the  Germans’ 
line,  the  M’estern  front  of  the  salient  they 
created  by  their  ad\'anced  movement  was 
always  open  to  attack,  and  that  an  attack 


coming  in  a very  dangerous  din'ction,  for  it 
struck  right  acrjss  the  lines  of  .su[)ply  Iowa 
to  the  IMaine  and  also  threatened  two  main 
lines  of  railroad— the  one  fiom  Oulchy  back 
through  Bazoches,  while  an  ad\aucc  beyond 
Soissons  struclc  at  the  junction  of  railways 
jr.st  east  of  that  town  which  le-.l  up  to  the  nf)rth 
and  also  to  the  east.  If  successful,  the  Ger- 
iiiaiis  were  bound  to  retreat  behind  the  Aisne, 
becattse  the  advance  eastwards  past  Soissons 
threatened  the  \chole  of  the  roa.ls  used  for 
supply  from  the  north  towcU-d.s  tlie  south,  an-I, 
in  addition,  endangered  the  railroads  which, 
gathering  togetlier  near  Soissons,  formed  the 
main  supply  lines  of  the  Germans. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  German  Supreme 
Command  should  have  run  the  great  >’isk  they 
did  in  such  a light-hearted  fashion,  and  it 
would  be  entirely  incredible  had  it  not  been  a 
fact  that  they  had  committed  precisely  tlie 
sa.me  error  in  the  autumn  of  lit  11. 

The  country  over  which  the  advance  took 
place  can  be  considered  in  two  parts  : that  to 
the  north  of  the  Oureq,  and  tliat  to  the  south 
of  that  river.  North  of  the  Ourccj  the  ground 
is  comparatively  clear  of  wood,  and  with  only 
gentle  undulations  : it  was  country  extremely 
well  suited  for  the  action  of  tanas.  South  of 
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the  Ouroq  the  ground  is  much  more  cut  up  by 
small  streams,  big  roads  and  railroads.  The 
Aisne  itself  runs  through  a steepish  \’alley, 
and  is  a difficult  river  to  cross  except  at  per- 
manent bridges  owing  to  the  steepness  of  its 
banks.  It  was  on  tliis  fact  that  Napoleon 
deriended  so  much  in  1811,  and  the  defection 
of  Moreau,  who  yielded  up  Soissons  without 
an  effort,  enabled  Bliieher  to  escape  across 
the  river  and  join  on  to  the  Russians  coming 
down  through  Belgium.  Near  Soissons,  about 
a couple  of  miles  to  the  south-v\'est,  is  a,  hill 
known  as  the  INTontagne  de  Paris,  which  not 
onlv  dominates  the  town,  but  also  enables 
artillery  fire  to  be  brought  upon  the  railway 
junction  to  the  east  of  it.  These  considerations 
show  that  the  first  effort  of  the  French  would 
evidently  be  directed  along  tlic  ground  imme- 
diately close  to  Soissons — th.at  is  to  say,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  attack  ; and  it  is 
strilving  proof  not  only  of  generalsliip,  but 
also  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  French 
soldiers,  that  at  the  outset  of  the  battle  this 
position  was  carried  almost  at  a rush. 

At  4.35  a.m.  on  July  18  all  was  ready  for  the 
advance,  and  the  artillery  fire  opened.  It 
was  a complete  srirprise  to  the  enemy — in 
fact,  the  most  complete  surprise  that  had 
happened  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  The 
Clermans  were  rpiietly  resting  in  fanciefl  security 


when  the  assault  fell  on  them  like  a whirlwind. 
A heavy  moving  barrage  was  put  down  ; behinrl 
it  came  the  tanks,  and  on  their  heels  the 
infantry,  and  at  first  there  was  hardly  any 
opposition.  Village  after  village  was  captured. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons  the  hill 
ground  wliich  dominated  the  town  was  occupied, 
including  the  Montague  de  Paris.  Berzy-le- 
Sec  was  captured  by  cavalry  ; and  the  horse- 
men even  got  across  the  Soissons-Chateau- 
Thierry  road,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  rrse  it.  In  this  fighting  one  French 
regiment  with  colours  flying  charged  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet,  singing  the  “ Chant  du 
Depart,”  and  east  of  Domiuiei’S  a mixed,  regi- 
ment of  Zouaves  and  Tirailleurs  Indigenes 
swept  on  through  the  German  positions,  cap- 
tured 1,500  prisoners,  and,  going  on,  met  and 
defeated  a column  of  German  supports,  drove 
it  before  them  and  reached  Chaudim,  having 
penetrated  to  a distance  of  five  miles. 
Chaudun,  Vierzy,  Villers-Helon,  Noroy-sur- 
Oureq,  Chouy  were  taken.  Behind  Chouy,  the 
wood  called  Buisson-de-Cresnes,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Villers-Cotterets  forest,  which  was  strongly 
held  by  machine-gun  detachments,  held  out 
aftfr'  the  general  line  of  battle  had  passed  on 
beyond  it.  About  10  a.m.  a unit  of  American 
infajitry  was  brought  up  to  clear  it  out.  They 
did  this  and  killed  and  wounded  the  whole 
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garrison  except  29,  whom  they  brought  in  as 
prisoners.  On  the  south  of  the  river  by  9 
o’clock  the  line  was  pushed  forward  to  Haute- 
vesnes-Bussiares-Courchamps  ; all  along  the 
Ime  of  the  French  attack  many  prisoners  were 
taken.  The  Americans,  too,  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  attack  commencing  about  5 a.m., 
Torcy  was  taken  in  15  minutes,  Belleau  fell  at 
8 20  and  Givny  was  also  captured,  and  the 
advance  continued.  The  point  of  junction  of 
the  French  and  American  troops  appears  to 
have  been  Courchamps,  and  here  18  guns  were 
captured.  In  some  cases  prisoners  were  sur- 
prised when  resting  asleep  in  their  dug-outs, 
and  men  were  caught  setting  out  to  harvest  the 
rye  crops.  The  cavalry  also  took  a part  in  tire 
advance,  for  the  opportunity  was  a favourable 
one,  the  Germans  falling  back  without  offering 
much  resistance.  By  7 o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  weather  cleared  up,  and  tliis  enabled  the 
French  heavy  guns  to  bring  a good  deal  of  fire 
to  bear  on  the  rear  areas  of  the  German  posi- 
tions, carrying  confusion  among  the  German 
reserves  and  their  supply  and  amimmition 
trains. 

While  this  severe  counter-stroke  was  being 
delivered  against  the  German  flank,  the  diiect 
advance  of  the  Allied  troops  from  Chateau - 
Thierry  was  not  neglected,  and  the  pressure 
thus  exercised,  combined  with  the  more  active 
attack,  sufficed  to  reverse  the  whole  German 
position.  Instead  of  advancing,  they  now 
began  to  retreat.  Von  INIudra  fell  back  froin 
the  wood  of  Courton  and  on  the  Ardre,  where 


the  mill  fell  to  the  Italians.  Von  Boelm,  who, 
it  will  be  remembei’ed,  had  part  of  his  troops 
on  the  south  of  the  Marne,  abandoned  iNIont- 
voisin  and  retired  to  the  borders  of  Oeuilly. 
probably  with  a view  to  covering  the  bridge 
over  the  re-entrant  angle  of  the  ^larne  there. 

Higher  up,  the  Allies  attacked  near  La  Poterno 
and  Pourcy  and  forced  the  Germans  back  for 
over  1,000  yards.  Here  the  Italians  fought 
with  the  French,  and  between  them  they  took 
nearly  500  prisoners  and  captured  some  guns. 

During  the  night  the  Germans  made  an 
attemjjt  at  a counter-stroke,  chiefly  in  the 
region  of  Oulchy-le-Cl:a  eau,  bringing  up  for 
the  purpose  numerous  reserves,  but  very  little 
success  was  gained,  and,  generally  S2:)eaking,  the 
French  held  the  line  they  had  captured. 

All  along  the  line  the  progress  was  extremely 
rapid,  so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  guns  were 
taken  before  the  gunners  appreciated  that  the 
French  were  on  them.  When  night  fell,  the 
advance  of  the  French  left  averaged  over  five 
miles  and  on  the  south  over  one.  Soissons  was 
dominated,  the  lines  of  rail  leading  from  it  were 
under  French  artillery  fire,  and  far  away  to  the 
rear  the  roads  by  which  fooil  and  ammunition 
were  being  broiight  up  to  the  advanced  German 
troops  were  under  such  fire  as  to  render  those 
near  the  front  of  the  French  left  wing  almost 
useless.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Germans  at  once  began  their  retreat  to  the 
Aisne. 

July  19  saw  a continuance  of  the  victorious 
movement.  The  Germans  brought  up  supports 
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to  stop  ]\Iangin’s  progress,  but  in  vain.  They 
were  thrown  back,  and  the  French  left  con- 
solidated its  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soissons,  while  iNIangin’s  right  moved  forward 
a mile  and  a half  east  of  the  line  Villers-Helon- 
Noroy.  iMore  to  the  south  Licy-Clignon  was 
captured,  while  in  the  centre  Neuilly-St.  Front 
was  taken  and  a.  considerable  advance  made 


CHATEAU-THIERRY:  LA  GRANDE 
RUE. 


from  Oulchy-le-Chateau  and  towards  Fere-en- 
Tardenois. 

The  enemy’s  retreat  still  went  on,  and  along 
the  whole  80  miles  of  battle-front  from  the 
Aisne  to  Massiges  they  were  being  pressed  by 
tlie  Allies.  They  were  driven  back  on  the  west 
of  Reims,  while  General  Goui-aud  on  the  right 
riveted  their  troops  to  the  ground  they  held. 
General  Degoutte  reached  the  line  Neuilly-St. 
F ront-Courchamps. 

To  the  north-east  of  B.aisleux  in  the  direction 
of  Reims  British  troops  of  the  51st  and  G’2nd 
Divisions*  of  the  XXII.  Corps  were  employed 
on  both  sides  of  the  A.rdre  in  conjunction 
uith  French  divisions  on  the  left  and  right  of 
them.  The  position  here  was  occupied  in 
great  strength  by  the  Germans,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  it  to  guard  the  left  flank  of 
their  retreat  from  the  JMarne  to  give  tin'ie  for 
their  troops  in  the  centre  to  retire.  The  ground 
near  the  river  was  open,  with  steep  wooded 
slopes  at  the  sides.  Numerous  villages  and 
hamlets,  for  the  most  part  intact,  gave  excellent 
cover  to  the  enejiiy. 

I he  Llritish  arrived  on  July  19,  expecting 
at  first  to  be  on  the  defensive,  but  the  general 

* Tho  other  two  divisions  of  the  XXII.  Corps  were 
with  Jfangin’s  force  on  the  left. 


attack  of  the  French  changed  the  situation, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  press  onward  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  retreating  enemy.  They 
took  up  for  the  evem'ng  a position  in  the  woods 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Montagne-de-Reims 
behind  the  Italian  division  holding  the  xCllied 
line  at  this  point.  Tho  next  day  they  advanced 
to  the  attack.  The  51st  Division  made  good 
progress  and  reached  the  w’osterrr  edge  of  the 
Conxton  Wood  south  of  Nappes,  the  ()2nd 
Division  being  on  their  right.  The  resistance 
ottered  was  very  vigorous,  and  they  were  unable 
to  advance  beyond  a line  some  500  yards  short 
of  -Majfaux  betw^een  the  Courton  and  Reims 
w’oods.  On  the  other  side,  the  right  half  of  the 
latter  division  took  Courmas  and  also  Bouilly, 
a little  more  to  the  north,  capturing  500 
prisoners.  The  advance  was  continued  on 
July  21,  when  the  5l3t  Division  captured 
Nappes  and  the  Yorkshiremen  occupied  Bouilly 

The  progress  on  tlris  day  was  somewhat 
slowed  down,  as  the  Germans  were  receiving 
reinforcements  amd  were  fighting  har.I  to  (;over 
the  retreat  of  their  troops  from  the  Marne,  but 
still  some  advance  v/as  made,  and  in  the  evening 
the  general  line  was  advanced  as  far  as  Ploisy 
Parcy-Tigny-St.  Remy-Blanzy-Rozet-St.  Albin- 
Priez,  north-east  of  Courchamps.  On  the 
right  of  Degoutte,  the  Americans  had  won  the 
higher  ground  of  Etrepilly  north  of  Chateau- 
Tliierry,  and  thus  dominated  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  Germans  from  this  point.  This  position 
forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  this  town  during 
the  night  of  July  20-21.  Bert  helot  also  made 
progress  Ijetween  Reims  and  the  Marne,  and 
by  this  date  over  20,000  prisoners  had  been 
taken,  with  more  than  400  gims.  Eight  German 
divisions  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  behind 
the  IMarne,  and  a much  larger  force  in  reserve 
had  been  driven  biack  on  an  average  depth  of 
between  five  and  six  miles  along  a front  of  more 
than  20  miles.  Large  quantities  of  stores  hao’ 
been  captiued  and  very  heavj’  casualties 
inflicted  on  tlie  enemy. 

A good  proportion  of  these  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  experienced  gn.-at 
difficulty  in  retiring  across  the  river.  The 
temporary  bridges  which  they  constructed 
were  constantly  shot  away,  and , practicalljq  the 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  had  notliing 
but  mountain  artillery  to  support  them,  for  the 
wheeled  guns  had  been  unable  to  cross  to  help 
them.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy  retiring  from 
Dormans  in  the  direction  of  Reinis  was  not  only 
menaced  by  the  French  and  Americans 
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follovdiig  tlieiii  up  directly,  but  tlie  position  of 
the  British  divisions  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
tlermaii  force  tlircatened  iheni  %\ith  further 
disaster 

When  the  GernianJi  retreated  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  they  completely  sacked  the  town  ; 
such  inhabitants  as  were-  in  it  wlio  were  not 
liidden  in  cellars  were  forced  into  the  church 
and  kept  there  duri'ig  the  nigVd,  and  when  they 
emerged  later  on,  they  saw  the  wagons  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  being  taken 
back  by  the  enemy.  But  tliis  was  not  all. 
The  town  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Germars 


for  some  weeks;  when  the\’  saw  they  wi-,. 
about  to  be  turned  out,  they  pniceeile.l  tn 
carry  out  their  usual  \ ile  practices,  caitin;'  ott 
all  they  could,  destroying  all  they  ci>ulil  not. 
In  the  larger  houses  and  mansions  (werything 
was  destroyed.  Tajtestries  were  hacked  to 
})ieces,  pictures  slit  from  corner  to  corner, 
the  leather  aiul  other  chair  coverings  ripped 
from  their  frames,  all  the  delicate  martpieterie 
and  the  irrejtlaceable  examples  of  the  craft'- 
manship  of  past  centuries  smashed.  Legs  were 
torn  off  tables  and  used  to  further  the  work  of 
destruction.  There  was  not  a mirror  which 
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liad  not  been  broken  ; the  glass  and  clii  ia 
flung  at  them  were  lying  in  pieces  on  the  floor 
beneath  them.  Stat\ies  and  statuettes  in 
marble  and  ivory  were  dismembered  with 
hammers,  and  a pickaxe  was  used  to  destroy 
a wonderful  grand  piano,  which  must  have  cost 
hundreds  of  pounds.  In  one  house  a valuable 
collection  of  books  was  torn  to  pieces  or  their 
bindings  ripped  off. 

\^engeful  fury  had  been  carried  even  to  the 
extent  of  smashing  the  nurseries  and  dolls’ 
houses,  d’he  dolls  were  trampled  on  and  torn 
to  pieces,  a rocking-horse  was  cleft  with  an 
axe,  cradles  were  flung  out  of  the  wdndows,  and 
all  drawers  and  cuj^boards  Avere  ransacked  and 
their  contents  ripjAed  up,  burned,  or  besmirched 
in  a manner  worthy  of  loathsome  hmatics.* 
The  retreating  troops  were  followed  up  by 
French  cavalry  and  armoured  cars. 

The  rapid  retreat  of  the  Gei-mans  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  placed  themselves  in 
a position  in  which  the  slightest  interruption 
of  a victorious  offensive  brought  them  within 
measui-able  distance  of  disaster.  General  Foch 
had  brought  about  the  great  object  of  strategy, 
concentration  of  superior  numbers  at  the 

* Taken  clii6*fiy  from  Renter’s  telegram  published  in 
the  JMonihiff  Post  of  July  20,  1018. 


decisive  point.  General  Gouraud’s  determined 
defence  on  the  eastern  side  of  Reims  had 
stopped  the  German  advance  there.  This  hatl 
reduced  their  forward  movement  on  the  western 
side  of  Reims  to  a comparatively  feeble  effort 
with  no  great  vitality  in  it.  The  line  of  the 
Marne,  if  not  completely  held,  had  at  any  rate 
afforded  so  much  resistance  as  to  take  the 
“ go  ” out  of  the  German  forces,  anfl  exactly 
at  the  moment  when  this  object  was  attained 
the  counter-attack  was  delivered  by  IMangin 
and  Degoutte  in  the  most  favourable  direction,, 
parallel  to  the  Gej’man  lines  of  advance,  which 
ran  north  and  south  from  the  Aisne  to  the 
Marne  along  the  roads.  The  railways  ran  east 
and  west,  and  their  utility  for  the  forw'ard 
movement  w^as  therefore  very  limited. 

Some  portion  of  the  success  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  free  use  of  tanks,  to  which  the  nature- 
of  the  ground  over  which  Mangin’s  force 
especially  advanced,  w^as  very  suitable  ; particu- 
larly was  the  part  ]ilayed  by  the  new  light 
French  tanks  of  great  importance.  The  French, 
like  ourselves,  had  found  that  a lighter  and  more 
ra))id  machine  w^as  a desideratum,  and  the 
Renault  car  was  the  oxitcome  (see  fig.)  Tt 
differed  materially  from  our  light  tank  inasmuch 
as  it  only  contained  one  weapon,  either  a 


[F,ench  official  photog  aph. 
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machine-giin  or  one  of  the  automatic  37  mm.,  or 
occasionally  a 75.*  The  car  itself  had  the  form 
of  a long  and  narrow  box,  from  uliich  rose  a 
species  of  turret.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  cars 
aiTned  with  the  machine-gun  or  37  mm.,  was 
capable  of  revolution,  '\^’hen  the  armament 
was  of  the  field-grm  tj’pe,  it  was  fixed.  The  car 
or  tank  was  about  13  feet  long  and  5 feet  6 inches 
wide  and  about  6 feet  8 inches  high,  constructed 
of  a special  resisting  steel  which  varied  in 


hollow  or  trench.  The  tank  mancniu'red  with 
great  facility  and  was  capable  of  revoh  ing  on 
its  own  centre.  Its  total  weight  was  aljout 
7 tons  and  on  level  ground  it  attained  a speed 
of  6|  miles.  It  could  climb  up  a slope  of 
50  degrees  and  run  through  2 feet  0 inches  of 
water.  It  was  capable  of  flattening  out  wire 
entanglement,  and  could  beat  its  way  througlr 
a 15-inch  brick  wall. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  French  had  their  new 
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thickness  from  about  one-quarter  to  six-tenths 
of  an  mch,  sufficient  to  stop  bullets  and  splinters 
of  shells  of  small  calibre.  The  turret  itself  was 
originally  formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  in 
the  latest  patterns  was  made  of  a special  east 
steel.  The  crew  consisted  of  two  men,  one  sitting 
in  the  front  part  of  the  tank,  guiding  it,  while 
behind  him  was  the  gunner  who  sat  on  a higher 
level.  The  gun  projected  out  of  the  turret 
over  that  portion  of  the  tank  where  the  steerer 
sat.  The  motor  was  in  the  rear  part  of  the  tank, 
and  was  divided  from  the  front  part  by  a parti- 
tion. The  driving  nsethod  used  was  two 
caterpillar  chains,  one  on  either  side  of  the  car, 
which  could  be  independently  driven  for  steering 
])urposes.  The  tanks  were  rested  on  tlie  catei  - 
pillar  chain  by  two  bogies.  The  system  of 
movement  was  analogous  to  that  which  the 
Germans  employed  in  their  large  tanks  described 
in  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  47  and  49.  To  facilitate 
the  passage  over  ditches  or  trenches,  there  was 
a tail  in  the  shape  of  a broad  flat  spade  attached 
to  the  rear  part,  so  that  the  end  of  the  ta;ik 
would  not  drop  down  when  crossing  ovei'  a 

* The  37  miri.  a shell  weighed  about  1 Ib.,  the ’7.3,  10  lb-;. 


arrangement  of  artillerie  d'acconipagnemenl  — 
i.e.,  artillery  specially  told  off  to  accompany  tie- 
infantry  attack — which  was  composed  of  auto- 
matic 37  mm.  guns  or  the  new  Joulandeau- 
Ueslandre,  a lighter  weapon  which  fired  a 
similar  shell  to  the  37  mm. 

But  the  great  point  in  the  success  was 
strategical,  for  so  soon  as  the  road  from  8oi.ssons 
to  Chateau-Thierry  was  dominated  ait  impor- 
tant line  of  communications  was  interrupted 
by  the  Allies,  and  roads  farther  back  had  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  Germans.  Thus  t he  western- 
most troops  of  the  enemy  were,  as  tlie  Frencli 
advanced,  jierjtetually  threatened  with  being 
cut  oft.  The  failure  to  beat  Gouraud  made 
the  German  advance  insecir’e. 

They  made  desperate  efforts  during  .July  19 
and  20  by  counter-attacks  to  hold  back  tlie 
steady  forward  movement  of  .Mangin  and 
Degoutte  uitli  his  Americans,  but  the  position 
was  getting  every  moment  more'  diflicult 
because,  from  July  20.  u hen  Chateau-Thierry 
was  taken,  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  became 
necessary,  while  on  the  right  flank  tlie  British 
troops,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Berthelot’s 
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RETREAT. 


army,  sti  ueli  towards  the  left  reai-  of  the  German 
foioes  engaged  in  tlie  iMarne  attack. 

On  July  21  further  progress  was  niade,  and 
hy  the  evening  the  Allied  line  ran  from  north- 
we.st  to  south-east  beyond  La  Croix-Grissolles- 
Bezu-St.  Germain  down  to  the  Marne  at  Mont 
St.  Pere  east  of  Chateau -Thierry.  Opposed  to 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  SCALED  THE 
BROKEN  BRIDGE. 

tluan  were  the  rearguards  of  von  Roehn  and 
von  Below,  their  object  bei7ig  to  stave  off  the 
French  attack  and  give  time  for  the  with- 
th'awal  of  the  artillery  and  supplies  beyond  the 
Vesle.  Margin’s  left  was  somewhat  beliind  ; 
he  I'.eld  i^elleu  and  Bu/.ancy,  but  In’s  centrt' 
was  at  Hartin  and  Taux,  so  that  the  Soissons- 


Chateau -Thierry  road  was  held  down  to  this 
point,  and  his  troops  were  also  at  Le  Plessier- 
Huleu.  Degoutte,  south  of  tlie  Ourcq,  was 
on  the  Chateau-Thierry  road  in  front  o f 
La  Croix  and  Grissolles,  while  the  two  American 
Divisions  held  Bezu-St.  Germain-Epieds  down 
to  Charteves  on  the  Marne. 

Berthelot’s  army,  which  had  followed  up 
over  the  Aisne,  and  was  in  a position  roughly 
from  Chatillon  by  Baslieu.x  to  the  fore.st  of 
Courton  with  the  Italian  Division  and  Godley’s 
force  on  the  Ardre  was  attacked  in  great  force, 
Berthelot  held  his  own,  and  Godle3^  made  some 
progress  up  the  Anlre,  taking  St.  Euphraise  with 
his  x’ight  and  part  of  the  Bois  de  Reims  with 
his  centre,  but  on  the  left  the  British  were  held 
rxp  about  Marfaux-  Later  in  the  day  they  com- 
pleted the  capture  of  the  Bois  de  Reims  and. 
as  already  narrated,  took  Bouilly  and  advanced 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ardre  towards  Bligny  anrl 
Chaumuzy.*  The  Germans  were  now  clearing 
out  as  fast  as  they  could  from  the  too-advanced 
positions  into  which  they  had  been  thrust, 
losing  heavily  in  prisoners,  guns  and  munitions. 

* According  to  rield-lMar.slial  Haig’s  dispatch  Maifaiix 
was  not  taken  until  the  23rd.  Apparently,  therefore, 
tlie  British  Divisions  advanced  on  the  north-oast  .side 
of  the  Pourcy-Ohanibucy  roatl.  Th.ere  was  probably 
nothing  but  a .small  rearguard  force  of  Germans  in 
Marfaux,  wliich  was  neglected. 
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On  July  22  the  advance  was  continued. 
Jla  -ngin’s  rigtit  wing  pn.shed  on  as  far  as  INlontgru 
on  the  Ourcq  ; while,  south  of  the  river, 
Uegoutte  captured  the  Chatelet  wood  and 
arrived  at  Brecy,  while  on  the  south  the 
Americans  captured  Jaulgonne.  But  there 
was  still  a good  deal  of  resisting  power  in  the 
Germans  opposite  Degoutte’s  centre,  and,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  they  re -captured  from  him 
Ej^ieds.  On  the  right  of  the  Allied  attack,  the 
French,  Italians  and  Biitish  j^ressed  forward 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  tlie  Vrignj' 
direction,  thus  still  more  threatening  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans. 

The  French  also  crossed  the  Marne  at 
Chassins  and  Pas.sy,  near  Dormans,  and  on  the 
east  of  Reims  General  Giniraud  moved  for- 
ward a.nd  re-occupied  all  his  old  positions 
between  the  Suippe  and  Jlassiges. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  German  view  of 
tlie  last  few’  days’  fighting.  Their  official 
report  runs  as  follow’s  : “ Between  the  Aisne 
and  the  INIarne  the  battle  continues  with 
undiminished  violence  ; in  spite  of  his  hea\’y 
defeat  on  July  20,  the  enemy,  bringing  into 
action  fresh  divisions  and  tanks,  again  advanced 
and  violently  attacked  our  lines.  His  assaults 
broke  down.  Prisoners  confirm  the  enemy’s 
heavy  losses.  Yesterday’s  fighting  [i-e.. 
July  21]  again  resulted  in  a complete  success 
for  the  German  arms.  Between  the  Aisne  and 
the  south-west  of  Hartennes,  in  the  early 
morning,  the  strongest  drum-fire  preceded 
infantry  attacks  by  the  enemy.  South-west  of 
Soissons  and  of  Hautennes  they  broke  down  in 
front  of  our  lines.  North  of  Villemontoire 
some  of  the  enemy  pushed  forward  tem- 
porarily ovaw  the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry 
road.  Our  counter-attack  completelj^  threw 
them  back  again.  Villemontoire  and  Tigny 
were  a,lso  foci  of  the  battle,  which  oim  counter- 
attacks brought  to  a favourable  conclusion 
In  the  evening  renew’ed  enemy  attacks  south- 
west of  Soissons  were  checked  at  their  starting 
point — wdiere  they  w'ere  carried  forward  they 
broke  dow’ii  with  heavy  losses.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Ourcq,  in  the  foj’enoon,  the  enemy  in  vain 
frequently  adi’anced  against  our  lines.  After 
bringing  up  fresh  forces,  he  returned  to  the 
attack  in  the  afternoon.  After  heavy  fighting 
the  enemy’s  assault  on  both  sides  of  Oulchy- 
le-Chateau  W'as  defeated  by  counter-attacks- 
North  and  north-east  of  Chateau-Tliierry  our 
detachments  which  had.  been  left  in  the  fore- 
field  hindered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to 


our  new  lines.  It  w.is  not  till  the  evening  that 
he  succeeded  in  launching  sti’o.ig  attacks  here, 
which  broke  down  with  hea\’y  los.scs."  .\ 
more  complete  travesty  of  what  actually 
occurred  it  woukl  be  impossible  to  write.  If 
the  German  account  were  correct,  no  Allied 
gains  had  been  made  at  all,  whereas  we  know 
they  had  been  very  considerable. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  main  field 
of, battle  W’as  now’  a dangerous  one.  Gn  tlieir 


GENERAL  BERTHELOT. 
Commanded  the  Fifth  French  Army. 


right  flank  they  had  the  armies  of  Mangin  and 
Degoutte.  On  their  left  were  French,  British 
and  Italian  divisions.  They  w’ere  being  follow  erl 
up  straight  by  de  Jlitry's  and  Berthelofs  men, 
while  on  the  eastern  side  of  Reims  they  were 
held  by  Gouraud.  They  were  bringing  up 
reserves  to  help  to  stay  the  retreat,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  more  than  slow  ilown  the  rate 
of  progress  of  their  o]tponents. 

Up  to  this  date  the  Allies  had  taken  over 
20,000  ]nisoners  and  400  gun.s. 

On  July  23,  Degoutte.  south  of  the  Ourcq, 
reached  Brecy  and  .American  troo]is  north  of 
Jaulgonne  took  Fpieds  aiul  entered  tlie  tori'st. 
De  Alitry’s  troops,  crossing  the  Alarne,  were 
moving  up  north.  Beyond  these  movements 
there  was  little  to  record  on  this  date.  Tl\e 
enemy's  counter-attacks,  w hich  he  had  deli\  t'red 
the  day  before,  seemed  to  have  exhauste'l  him  ; 
the  w’eather  w’as  very  hot  ; all  the  troops  on 
both  sides  had  now’  been  fighting  without 
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cessation  for  six  days.  Still  the  Germans 
continued  to  liang  on  to  Oulchy,  which  was  an 
important  point  on  the  railroad  back  to  Fcre- 
en-Tardenois. 

On  July  24  the  Allies  continued  to  press  tlie 
retreating  enemy.  During  the  ]jrevious  night 
there  was  considerable  artillery  activity  in  the 
Courton  and  Koi  woods,  and  abo\it  9 o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  Germans  made  a counter- 
attack in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Vrigny.  but 
this  was  easily  beaten  off,  and  the  French  held 
their  ])Ositions.  Fetween  the  Ourcq  and  near 
to  the  first-named  ri\'er,  the  Fi-ench  renewed 
their  attacks,  which  were  successful  throughout 
the  day.  Sovith  of  ArmentiO’es,  Frecy  and 
the  Ghatelet  tA'ood  were  captured. 

Idle  P'rench  and  American  troops  advanced 
some  two  miles  in  the  region  of  Ej)ieds  and 
Trugny,  and  Epieds,  which  had  been  reca]5tured 
by  the  Germans  in  the  evening  of  July  23, 
fell  once  more  into  American  hands.  The 
advance  was  continued  beyond  Courpoil.  To 
the  south  of  this  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  forest  of  Fere  north  of  Charteves 
and  .Jaidgonne,  while  ground  was  gained  in 
front  of  Treloup  and  Dormans  and  the  southern 
corner  of  the  forest  of  Ris  was  taken  by  de 
IMitry’s  troops.  Considerable  Irooty  was  also 
captured,  including  five  15  cm.  guns,  about 


50  machine-guns  and  a considerable  amount  of 
material.  Fetween  the  iVIarne  and  Reims 
there  was  not  much  more  than  arJillery  action 
nor  was  any  jrrogress  made  beyond  the  points 
reached  the  day  before.  In  the  north  despite 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Germans,  who 
felt  how  vital  it  was  to  hold  back  the  French 
advancing  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Aisne, 
llangin’s  troo])s  carried  the  village  of  Ville- 
montoire.  and  Oulchy  was  also  cai)tured.  Thus 
the  road  down  from  Soissons  to  Chateau-Thierry 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Fy  the  21st  the  development  of  the  situation 
had  forced  the  German  Press  to  change  its  tone 
somewhat.  The  Vorwarts  stated  : — 

Tliere  i.s  no  donbt  that  'ne  are  approaching  new 
and  energetic  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Entente 
to  regain  the  initiative,  possibly  on  otlier  fronts 
also.  Even  on  this  occasion,  Foch’s  ultimate 
aim  was  not  gain  of  ground  but  the  disturbance  of 
German  plan.s  a.®  a whole.  It  must  remain  our  main 
aim  not  to  allow  the  initiative  to  be  wrested  from 
us  and  not  to  sacrifice  troops  uselessly,  but  to  k«ep  in 
view  with  strong  nerves  (he  military  aim  once  it  is 
recognised  as  right.  Unless  all  signs  are  deceptive, 
the  decisive  phase  of  the  world  war,  which  both  adver- 
saries are  seeking  with  all  the  nieans  at  their  disposal, 
is  beginning. 

1 he  victories  hitherto  att.-iined  in  attack  and  defence 
justify  the  German  people  in  further  strong  hones. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  days  and  weeks  which  the 
Western  front  is  now  passing  through  are  well  calculated 
to  bring  to  reason  those  wiro  pictured  the  German 
summer  cam.paign  of  1918  as  a grandiose  military 
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promenade,  at  the  end  of  wiiich  wa.^  the  uninterrupted 
annihilation  of  the  enemy.  De.spito  all  her  victories, 
Oerinany  is  still  as  ever- fighting  against  material  and 
numerical  .superiority.  Therefore,  the  military  initiative 
must  every  day  be  fought  for  and  obtained  anew,  and 
the  hydra  heads  of  the  PJntento  reserves  daily  struck 
off.  All  our  victories  are  the  victories  of  a defender. 

This  is  a somewhat  different  view  to  tltat 
which  had  brought  the  Kaiser  down  to  see  tlie 
victorious  onsweep  of  his  troops  towards  their 
goal. 

The  egregious  von  Ardenne  indulged  in  some 
of  his  cryptic  and  platitudinous  utterances  : — 

That  commander  will  ultimately  win  the  game 
who  still  has  the  best  trumps  finally  in  hand. 
Both  Army  Commands  will,  therefore,  endeavour 


eonfident^i.e.lly  communicated  its  intention  beforehand. 
The  object  which  the  forcing  of  the  .Marne  Inul  in  \ iew 
was  attained,  and,  therefore,  it  did  not  appear  dangerou- 
to  retreat  locally  in  order  to  save  los.ses  which  .seemed 
unnecesf  ary. 

It  does  not  explttin  what  had  been  the  object 
of  crossing  the  river;  apparently  it  wtis  to 
advance  at.  great  cost  anti  be  beaten  back  at 
greater. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  these  very 
much  cpiieter  lucubrations  with  the  arrogant 
ardour  which  characterized  the  German  utter- 
ances during  the  earlier  period  of  the  great 
offensive.  The  detailed  history  of  the  recent 
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to  concentrate  as  many  troops  and  guns  as  possible  on 
the  decisive  point,  which  momentarily  remains  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  The  German  Army  Command, 
therefore,  has  re.solved  on  a step  which  cannot  have 
been  easy  for  it.  It  has  voluntarily  given  up  the  territory 
south  of  the  Marne,  so  bravely  fought  for  and  so  toughly 
held  from  ,Tu!y  15  to  19,  and  in  the  night  of  July  20 
withdrew'  the  troops  there,  unmolested  by  the  enemy', 
to  the  northern  bank.  The  enemy  w'ill  jubilate  about 
this  and  reverence  the  Marne  even  more  than  hitherto 
as  their  “sacred  river.”  T'he  strategic  move  of  the 
German  Army  Command  has,  however,  its  full  justifica- 
tion, and  its  effect  will  soon  make  itself  felt. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  of  July  21  informed  its 
leaders : — 

The  withdrawal  of  our  troops  to  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Marne,  came  as  no  surprhe  to  well-informed 
circles,  because  the  Supreme  .Army  Command  had 


fighting  shows  a distinct  falling  off  in  the 
moral  of  the  German  troops  aitd  a less  decided 
handling  by  their  leaders,  whereas  with  the 
Allied  troops  there  was  a comitlete  confidence 
which  the  rtule  trials  of  the  previous  month 
had  in  no  wise  diminished.  A not  tmim])ortant 
item  among  the  factors  which  led  to  tlus 
mental  condition  was  the  ever-increasing 
supremacy  of  the  .Allied  airmen  d'he  long- 
distance raids  into  Germany  were  beginning  to 
tell,  and  the  fact  that  both  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  areas  immediately  behind  it  our 
aviators  were  constantly  harassing  the  German 
troops  on  the  march  ami  in  bivouac,  constantly 
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bombing  troops  marching  to  the  front  and  the 
columns  of  supply  for  their  maintenance.  The 
tide  was  indeed  beginning  to  turn. 

The  mastery  obtained  by  our  aviators 
enabled  the  air  forces  to  carry  on  their  W'ork 
of  observation  and  jjhotographing  in  a way 
vvhich  was  cprite  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
ecpial,  and  enormously  added  to  the  efficacy  of 
our  artillery  fire.  Numerically  we  w'ere  far 
superior  in  the  air,  and  the  number  of  machines 
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FLIGHT-LIEUT.  QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT 
Killed  in  aerial  combat,  July  17,  1918. 


employed,  the  number  of  raids  made  and  the 
amount  of  Itonibs  di-opped  was  fai'  in  excess  of 
the  Oermaii  |5erformance.  The  most  striking 
point  of  all  \ras  perhaps  that  the  fighting  in  the 
air  was  habitually  carjied  on  behind  the 
Cierman  lines,  whicli  meant  that  the  Oerman 
aviators  did  not  care  to  advance  beyond  the 
security  afforded  by  their  anti-aircraft  service. 

On  the  night  of  July  11/12,  and  again  in 
daylight  on  July  12,  successful  distant  raids 
were  made  against  enemy  aerodromes,  and  on 
the  last  date  the  railway  sidings  at  Saarburg 
were  attacked,  all  our  machines  returning  in 
safety.  Then  came  a few  days  of  bad  weather, 
which  prevented  the  distant  work,  and  espe- 


cially damped  down  the  ardour  of  the  enemy. 
On  July  14  we  accounted  for  16  of  the  enemy’s 
machines  with  a loss  of  only  three  to  ourselves  ; 
we  also  dropped  19  tons  of  bombs  on  back  areas. 
In  the  next  two  days  Offenburg  and  Thion\’ille 
were  successfTrll3i'  bombed  and  good  bursts  were 
observed  on  each  occasion,  wliile  all  our  ma- 
chines came  back  without  injury. 

On  July  16/17  our  aviation  service  played  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  battle,  attacking  without 
cessation  the  iMarne  bridges,  dropping  five  tons 
of  explosives,  and  thus  hampering  the  passage 
of  the  German  troops.  The  latter,  attacked  by 
machine-gun  fire  and  bombs  wdien  they  w^ere  on 
the  nortliern  and  southern  banks  of  the  river, 
were  constantly  compelled  to  scatter  to 
seek  safety.  A bridge  thrown  over  the  river  at. 
Dormans  was  destroyed,  and  the  w'aggons 
which  were  crossing  by  it  sank  in  the  river. 
Twenty-one  tons  of  explosives  were  dropped  in 
these  operations,  ami  a further  14  tons  during 
the  night.  Violent  explo.sions  and  fires  were 
caused  at  the  station  of  Maison  Bleue,  at  Coucy, 
lies  Etapes  and  Bazoches.  Our  aviators  also 
accounted  for  29  German  machines  and  five 
captive  balloons. 

During  the  night  of  July  16/17  more  raids 
were  made  into  Germany,  and  works  at  Hagen - 
dingen  north  of  Jletz  and  the  Burbach  works 
near  Saarbriicken  were  bombed,  and  also  a 
German  aerodrome.  During  the  day'  on  July  17 
our  macliines  successfully  attacked  the  railway 
sidings  at  Thioncdlle,  in  all  cases  without 
loss.  On  this  day  Lieutenant  Quentin  Roose- 
velt, the  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
was  brought  down  in  an  aerial  combat.  He  was 
an  able  and  successful  aviator,  and  his  loss  was 
much  deplored. 

The  Germans  did  not  do  very  much  in  the 
way'  of  retaliation  for  our  aciators’  exjrloits, 
but  they  succeeded  in  bombing  a camp  of 
German  prisoners,  36  miles  from  the  front  near 
Troyes,  killing  94  and  wounding  74,  besides 
two  French  guards. 

The  Benz  Chemical  Works  at  -Mannheim  were 
again  the  object  of  attack  diuing  the  night  of 
July  18  19,  as  also  the  station  at  Heidelberg 
and  the  blast  furnaces  at  Burbacli  and  Mhcl- 
gassen,  near  Saarbriicken,  in  all  cases  with 
considerable  effect  ; also  two  trains  were  hit  by' 
bombs,  brought  to  a standstill,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  machine-gun  fire.  The  powder  factory 
at  Obemdorf,  40  miles  south-east  of  Strassburg, 
was  also  attacked,  and  bursts  were  observed  on 
various  buildings.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
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this  place  and  hleidelberg  liad  been  the  objec- 
tives of  British  airmen.  About  eight  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropped  on  the  iNIons- Valenciennes 
railroad  and  six  more  on  the  railways  at 
Courtrai,  Seclin  and  Lille.  The  weather  was 
very  bad  on  this  occasion,  and  two  of  our 
machines  failed  to  return. 

The  activity  of  our  air  service  was  con- 
tinued during  July  19  and  20  in  the  imme- 
diate area  of  fighting  on  the  Marne.  British 
and  French  bombing  machines  paid  special 
attention  to  the  crossings  over  the  river  ; in 
many  cases  they  hindered  progress  consider- 
ably, and  in  some  completely  stopped  the 
enemy’s  supply  service,  while  they  attacked 
with  vigour  both  with  machine-guns  and 
bombs  the  concentration  of  troops  which  the 
enemy  was  preparing  for  his  counter-attacks  in 
the  endeavour  to  stoj)  the  ailvance  of  the 
Allies’  flank  attack.  At  Oulchy-le-Chateau, 
J'ere-en-Tardenois,  Fismes,  Bazoches,  and  in- 
deed along  the  whole  rear  zone  of  the  battle,  24 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  during  the  day 
and  another  28  tons  during  the  night,  thus 
harassing  enormously  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication  and  the  movements  of  both 
troops  and  convoys.  A violent  fire  broke 
out  at  Vouziers,  and  fires  were  also  seen 
at  Fere,  at  Fismes,  and  explosions  were 


noted  at  I.aon  railway  --tatioi).  Beside, 
all  this,  British  and  French  low -fl\  ing  planes 
fought  in  close  combination  with  the  infantry. 

On  the  night  of  July  21  22  distant  attacks 
were  again  carried  out  by  the  Independent 
Air  Force.  The  railway  sidings  at  Lunes, 
south-east  of  Jlezieres,  were  treated  to  a ton 
of  bombs.  IMannheim  was  again  attacked, 
and  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Factory  was 
also  attacked,  as  was  a factory  south-east  of 
Zweibriicken.  Low-flying  aeroplanes  attacked 
and  hit  five  trains,  bringing  them  to  a stand- 
still, while  the  anti-aucraft  defences  of  search- 
lights and  guns  were  also  attacked  and  great 
damage  done  to  them,  and  this  without  any  loss 
to  our  own  men. 

On  July  22  the  very  important  powder 
factory  at  Rottweil,  on  the  Xeekar,  was 
attacked  and  a severe  explo.sion  caused,  a fire 
breaking  out  which  coidd  be  seen  liO  mile.s 
away,  and  this  without  any  lo.ss  to  our  own  men. 

This  brief  account  of  the  aerojilane  work  will 
show  what  a large  part  it  now  jilayed  in  the 
operations.  The  air  service  was  becoming 
more  and  more  an  integral  portion  of  the 
fighting  services. 

The  successful  counter-stroke  of  the  French 
was  a hard  nut  for  the  Germans  to  crack,  but 
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they  (lid  their  best  to  explain  it  away.  Thus, 
he  Kolnische  VolkszeUung  said  : 

The  plaee  and  time  of  Fooli’.^  coimtei'-oSensive  were- 
preseribed  for  him  by  the  measnres  of  the  German 
Army  Command.  The  time  and  place  must  have 
appeared  “O  far  favouraVde  to  Foch  in  that  his  counter- 
offensive was  conducted  here  against  the  right  flank 
of  the  German  attack  on  the  Jlarne  at  the  moment 
when  he  might  believe  that  the  German  reserves  were 
lield  south  of  the  Marne  by  his  strong  counter-attack 
there  immediately  before.  His  attack,  which  was  again 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  a very  strong  squadron  of 
tanks,  had  the  preliminary  success  which  a strong 
massed  offensive  thrust  usually  obtains.  Hvon  if  the 
attack  had  been  expected  by  the  German  Command, 
the  momentary  surprise  necessarily  siicceeded  locally 
to  a certain  extent,  so  that  in  some  places  penetration 
was  possible.  But  the  penetration  never  amounted 
to  a break-through,  this  being  prevented  by  the  tough 
resistance  of  the  German  troops  in  the  line,  and  also  by 
the  intervention  of  our  reserves,  which  were  not,  as 
Foch  perhaps  believed,  employed  on  the  Marne,  but 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  command  on  this  front. 
. . . The  next  few  days  will  show  whether  p’och  will 
continue  his  counter-offensive  or  whether  it  is  a passing 
episode,  leaving  no  gre.at  traces  behind. 

Another  exctise,  made  in  a Berlin  telegram 
to  the  same  new.spaper,  was  that  the  Clermans 
were  betrayed  by  their  own  troops. 

We  have,  now  that  we  know  it  positively,  no  ground 
for  concealing  the  fact  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  German 
troops  there  were  deserters  to  the  enemy  who  utilized 
their  knowledge  of  our  plans  for  base  treacher''  to 


the  Fatherland  and  their  comrades  in  arms.  They 
informed  the  enemy  of  the  German  plans,  and  the 
French  in  consequence  naturally  had  a certain  advantage. 

It  was  also,  seeing  what  had  occurred, 
necessary  to  look  upon  the  great  march  on 
Paris  as  no  longer  a certainty. 

It  cannot  be  the  object  of  every  military  operation 
in  all  circumstances  to  attain  definite  ends.  The 
victorious  military  operations  of  the  third  week  of 
July  aroused  various  presumptions  among  the  popula- 
tion not  warranted  by  the  -actnal  conditions,  not  to 
speak  of  those  who  on  July  Ifi  were  absolutely  certain 
that  Hindenbnrg  would  carry  out  an  attack  on  Paris. 
Our  military  command  is  nrudent  enough,  in  every 
case  acting  after  consideration  of  the  actual  conditions 
to  attain  its  decisions. 

It  adds  : 

West  of  Reims  our  atts-ck  on  the  southeni  bank 
of  the  Jlarne  had  quite  a definite  object.  It  was  to 
extend  onr  battle  front.  The  attack  succeeded,  although 
the  enemy  was  forewarned.  But  from  all  parts  of 
the  neighbouring  Western  front  the  French  Commander 
drew  troops  upon  troops  to  emdertake  an  attack  on  a 
granel  scale  on  the  German  po.sitions.  FTe  thereby 
coinpelieel  the  German  troops  to  make  a partial  retire- 
ment. 

No  one  can  study  the  record  of  the  war 
during  the  month  of  August  without  seeing  that 
all  along  the  line  from  the  Yser  to  the  Somme 
the  situation  was  becoming  more  and  more 
favourable  to  the  Allies. 
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ON  July  25,  1918,  General  Gouraud 
advancing  some  1,000  yards  on  a 
front  of  13|  miles  beyond  the  line 
St.  Hilaire-le-Grand-Souain-Mesnil. 
regained  the  whole  of  the  ^lain-deAIassiges 
and  reoccupied  the  positions  which  had  been 
held  before  the  German  advance  of  July  15. 
In  this  operation  1,100  prisoners,  200  machine- 
guns  and  seven  guns  were  taken. 

On  the  other  extremity  of  the  French  line 
INIangin  occupied  a line  from  the  west  of  Sois- 
sons  to  the  east  of  Oulchy-le-Chateau,  having 
retaken  during  the  day  \hllemontou-e  and 
captured  Oulchy-la-Ville  and  Oulchy-le-Cha- 
teau. The  fighting  at  \^illemontoire  was 
very  violent,  the  numerous  grotto  houses  in 
the  sides  of  the  hill  forming  strong  points 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  drive  the  Germans. 

The  Geiinan  resistance  was  now  beginning  to 
stiffen  u]i.  A new  German  army  under  von 
Eben  was  thrust  in  between  the  armies  of  von 
Hutier  and  von  Boehn,  and  other  divisions 
were  hurried  up  until  thirty  were  added  to  the 
original  thirty  which  had  been  engaged  between 
Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne  ; of  these 
at  least  forty  were  on  the  portion  of  the  field 
between  Soissons  and  Reims.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  French  line  on  the  western  side 
of  Reims  the  Germans  W’ere  making  desperate 
efforts  to  maintain  their  ground.  Counter- 
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attacks  were  made  and  two  small  successes 
were  obtained  about  Vrigny,  while  on  the  Sois- 
sons-Chateau-Thieny  road  the  railway  station 
of  Le  Plessier-Huleu  was  retaken  by  the  Ger- 
mans. But  all  these  gains  were  of  no  real 
utility,  as  they  were  soon  submerged  beneath 
the  ever-flowing  tide  of  French  succe.ss. 

Still,  the  additional  forces  employed  anti  the 
energy  with  which  they  were  used  made  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  more  diflicult.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  north  of  the  Ourccp  Here  an 
advance  of  IMangm’s  troops  along  the  Aisne 
had  to  be  held  off  to  sa\e  that  portion 
of  the  'troops  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
German  thrust  towards  the  iMarne.  It  was 
also  difficult  for  the  French,  because  from 
the  heights  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Aisne 
their  troops  advancing  south  of  it  along  tlie 
river  could  be  taken  in  flank.  The  forward 
movement  of  the  French  south  of  the  Ourcq 
on  the  previous  day  had  been  very  \ igorous, 
but  had  been  held  on  the  left  nt'ar  the  river  by 
German  artillery  near  Xanteuil-notre-Dame 
and  Bruyeres  ; these  positions  were  evidently 
clung  to  so  as  to  hold  back  the  French  from 
Fere-en-Tardenois.  which  was  an  important 
raihvay  station  on  the  German  line  of  commu- 
nications. iSIore  to  the  south,  however,  the 
opposition  was  not  so  great,  and  thej'  expe- 
rienced but  little  artillery  fire,  which  showed 
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that  the  (ionnan  guns  were  being  inovetl  Ijaek- 
wards  for  fear  of  capture.  Fere-eii-'rardenois 
liad  been  iinder  distant  artillery  fire  foi-  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  and  it  was  evident  that  this 
point  was  also  being  abandoned,  as  large  fires 
from  burning  stores  v'ere  clearly  seen  ; other 
depots  near  Oulchy-le-Chateau  were  also  fired. 

The  advance  was  now  being  opposed  almost 
entirely  by  squads  of  machine-guns,  carefully 
ensconced  in  holes  or  in  the  borders  of  woods 
and  sometimes  U2t  in  trees.  Their  caitture 
involved  delay,  for  to  have  carried  them  directly 
woukl  have  resulted  in  hea\’y  losses,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  outflank  them  and  take 
them  in  rear.  This  was  done,  but  it  natuially 
slowed  the  rate  of  the  forward  movement.  The 
untouched  character  of  the  woods  in  this 
district  was  a great  advantage  to  the  Germans, 
as  they  afforded  cover  from  aerojtlanes  and  also 
good  rearguard  positions.  As  the  ^illages  were 
I'etaken.  the  usual  tales  of  brutality,  jtiHage^ 
and  violence  were  recounted  by  the  few  in- 
habitants. Such  acts  as  these  did  not  tend  to 
make  the  troops  when  they  cajrtured  Germans 
merciful  in  their  treatment  of  them. 

On  the  south  of  the  Ourcq  Degoutte’s  army 
with  the  Americans  crossed  the  Nanteuil 
brook,  taking  the  village  of  Coincy,  and  the 
greater  {tart  of  the  Tournelle  wood,  advancing 
tlu-ough  the  Fere  Forest  u{t  to  a line  extending 
from  lie-Charmel  to  Beuvaicles.  De  ISIitry’s 
army  continued  in  part  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Marne  between  Reuil  and  Donnans,  while 
part  of  Iris  troops  penetrated  into  the  forest 
of  Riz,  thus  making  a line  in  connexion  with 
Degoptte.  The  Germans  delivered  a strong 
counter-attack  in  the  region  of  Dormans,  and 
succeeded  in  occupying  for  a time  a small  woofl 
about  a mile  north  of  Treloup,  and  also  the 
village  of  Chassins,  but  they  were  sj:)eedily 
driven  out  by  a coimter  attack  ; while  farther 
east,  Berthelot,  fighting  hard,  {oushed  u{3  both 
sides  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ardre,  es{3eci- 
ally  between  St.  Euphraise  and  Vrigny.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  Italians  were  acting 
with  the  French  of  Berthelot’s  army.  This 
attack,  protected  by  General  Goiiraud’s  advance 
on  the  east  of  Reims,  was  becoming  very 
dangerous  to  the  left  flank  of  the  German 
wedge.  U{0  in  the  north  the  Germans  were 
holding  tight  to  the  lines  which  ran  from  Ville- 
montoire  to  the  Aisne.  Especially  inqaortant 
for  them  was  it  to  cover  the  railway  over  that 
river  which  they  had  constructed  between  ^lissy- 
sur-Aisne  and  Sermoise,  to  connect  the  single 


line  lunning  along  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Aisne 
with  the  double  line  on  the  south  bank  going 
to  Reims,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  britiging 
u{i  of  suj^plies  to  the  great  deijot  at  Fismes. 

This  {joint  was  situated  in  the  tauitre  of  the 
country  into  which  the  irrvqjtion  of  tlu;  Germ  ins 
had  taken  {jlace,  and  it  was  therefore  a fairly 
easy  task  to  su{j{jly  the  troops  from  it  by 
wheeled  carriage,  the  most  distant  {joint 
being  hardly  1 0 miles  from  it,  but  once  FLsme.s 


GENERAL  VON  EBEN. 

Commanded  a German  Army  on  the  Marne. 

■were  lost,  road  transport  had  to  be  used  right 
back  to  the  Aisne.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
how  inqjortant  for  the  suiJ{jly  of  the  German 
troo{JS  was  the  railroad  vhich  led  fi'om  Oulchy 
back  by  Fere-en-Tardenois  through  Bazoches 
and  thence  towards  Reims,  v hile  tlie  line  from 
Bazoches  to  Sermoise  across  the  Aisne,  which 
enabled  this  line  to  be  fed,  was  also  of  great 
moment  to  them.  The  ill-considered  move- 
'inent  of  the  enemy  had  led  to  his  thrusting  out 
forces  which  were  in  themselves  insuflicient  for 
defence  when  vigorously  attacked,  and  the 
consec{uence  was  that,  to  save  these  trooijs 
from  disaster,  large  reinforcements  had  to  be 
brought  in.  This  involved  an  overcrowding  of 
the  area,  because,  while  the  exhausted  troo{js 
had  to  be  relieved,  others  had  to  take  u{j  the 
defensive  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  the  conse- 
c{uence  was  that  the  roads  were  occiqjied  by 
the  marching  to  and  fro  of  jnen  and  by  long 
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PRESIDENT  POINCARfi  AT  GHATEAU-THIERRY. 


supply  columns.  These  were  particularly  open 
to  attack  fi’om  the  air,  and  the  Allied  aviators 
acted  vigorously  against  them. 

The  capture  of  Oulchyde -Chateau  was  of 
great  moment,  as  it  dominated  the  crossing 
of  the  Ourcq  along  the  Chateau-Thierry  road 
anil  closed  the  river  valley  and  the  road 
going  fi’om  the  west  towards  Fere.  It  had, 
moreover,  been  one  of  the  German  advanced 
depots,  although  not  so  important  as  Fere, 
where  many  roads  met,  which,  radiating  out, 
served  to  supply  the  German  forces  from 
Chateau-Thierry  to  Chatillon-sur-Marne.  The 
situation  of  the  German  advanced  troops  was 
becoming  more  and  more  hazardous. 

The  whole  country  from  the  fi'ont  back  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  the  Vesle  was  now  coming  under 
French  aitillery  fire,  which  rendered  their 
road  communications,  at  no  time  very  good, 
still  more  jjrecarious.  Fresh  fires  and  ex- 
jjlosions  were  seen,  which  showed  that  they 
began  to  appreciate  that  “ the  battle  to  win 
peace  ” was  not  going  in  their  favour.  Graihi- 
ally  the  Allied  troops  were  converging  on 
Fere,  and  it  could  not  be  long  before  it  fell  into 
their  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  counter-attacks 
made  by  the  Germans  the  position  of  the 
Allies  on  the  M'estern  side  of  the  German 


salient  continued  to  improve.  They  were 
now  wdthin  four  miles  of  Fere-en-Tardenois, 
and  a considerable  advance  had  been  made 
through  the  forest  of  Fere  and  the  Forest  of 
Riz,  and  more  to  the  east  the  troops  were  still 
advancing.  From  Epernay  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  and  Reuil  had  been  abandoned. 

The  capture  of  Chateau-Thierry  made 
this  town  valuable  as  a supply  centre  for  the 
French  troops,  which  greatly  facilitated  their 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
Fere-en-Tardenois  was  practically  useless  for 
the  Germans  was  very  detrimental  to  them, 
as  tliere  was  no  other  station  available  as  a rail- 
head in  the  country  in  which  they  were  operat- 
ing, and  the  supply  of  the  large  number  of 
troops  that  were  concentrateil  there  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficidt,  being  depen- 
dent on  road  transport.  The  inherent  mistake 
of  the  German  advance  was  bearing  full  fruit. 
They  had  undertaken  a movement  which  had 
not  sufficient  breadth  and  which  was  open  to 
attack  on  both  sides.  They  had  refused  to 
believe  that  the  French  had  sufficient  numbers 
available  to  attack  them  on  their  right  and  had 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  They  had  lost 
25,000  prisoners,  and  their  casualties  amounted 
in  all  probability  to  not  less  than  120,000. 

The  official  bulletins  on  the  German  side, 
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of  course,  admitted  no  failure.  On  July 
we  were  informed  that  the  Allies  in  the  early 
morning,  after  summoning  their  reserves,  con- 
tinued their  mass  attacks.  “ General  von 
Boelm’s  army  had  completely  defeated  many 
enemy  thrusts.  The  French  and  Americans 
again  suffered  very  heavy  losses.  Between 
Xoyant  and  Hartennes  the  enemy  stormed 
five  times  in  vain.  On  both  sides  of  Ville- 
montoire  the  enemy  temporarily  gained  some 
groimd,  but  our  counter-attack  drove  him 
back,  re-captured  the  village,  and  the  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy  when  retreating  were 
fired  at  by  our  artillery. 

“ North  of  the  Ourcq  our  annihilating  fire 
smashed  enemy  attacks.  Tanks  which  pierced 
our  lines  were  shot  to  pieces.  Troops  fighting 
between  the  Ourcq  and  the  IMarne  repulsed 
strong  enemy  attacks.  We  drove  the  enemy 
back  by  a counter-thrust  from  the  height 
north-east  of  Rocourt  and  from  the  Chatelet 
Wood. 

“ South-west  of  Reims  heavy  combats  lasted 
during  the  whole  day.  The  enemy  in  four 
violent  partial  attacks  advanced  repeatedly  in 
vain.  North  of  the  Ardre  the  French,  besides 


uhite  and  coloured  troops,  also  threw  Italians 
an<l  Biitish  into  the  fray.  TIk*  attack  of  the 
Italians  only  feebly  develo[)ed  and  was  ra|)idly 
crushed."’  But  notwithstanding  all  these-  fa- 
vourable official  reports  although  this  battli- 
was  to  ha\'e  been  the  final  blow  the  (ierman 
newspapers  were  now  bcKinning  to  take  a less 
optimistic  \'iew  about  the  situation. 

^lajor  Endres  in  the  Munchner  Neueite 
Xachn'chten,  writing  on  July  21,  sail:  ‘‘  War 
is  a hard  trade  and  the  strategic  - tactical 
results  of  every  single  operation,  as  of  the 
whole,  is  bound  up  with  assumptions  that  with 
the  best  goodwill  do  not  always  materialize. 
. . . The  more  the  country  learns  that  France 
is  still  very  strong  ; that  America  has  more  than 
half  a million  soldiers  in  France,  and  that  by 
the  U-boat  war  alone  she  cannot  be  prevented 
from  continually  sending  material  and  trans- 
ports to  France  ; that,  finally,  the  English  Army 
is  in  good  condition,  and  with  strength  made 
up  stands  prepared  for  battle,  the  more  will  the 
country  appreciate  the  magnificent  perfor- 
mance of  our  troops,  and  all  the  more  will  it 
be  in  a position  to  look  things  in  the  face  as 
they  really  are,  with  iron  determination.  It 
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FRENCH  ENGINEERS  SALVING  THE  PONTOON  BRIDGE  THROWN  ACROSS  THE 
MARNE  AT  CHATEAU-THIERRY  BY  THE  GERMANS, 


And  which  had  been  cut  adrift  by  them  in  their  hasty  retreat. 
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never  hurts  an  efficient  people  to  see  clearly 
tire  difficulties  of  the  position.  Here  in  the 
west  it  may  be  weeks  before  the  initiative  that 
(General  Foch  has  seized  comes  again  to  our 
side.  In  this  situation  any  undue  haste  would 
be  amateurish  and  dangerous,  and  therefore 
will  certainly  be  avoided  : and  any  nervous- 


IKENCH  MINES  LEFT  BY  THE  GERMANS 
AS  TRAPS  FOR  TANKS. 

ness  at  home  would  be  useless  and  also  un- 
necessary.” The  fatuity  of  these  comments 
must  be  evident  to  every  reader. 

There  was  evidence,  too,  that  the  retreat  was 
haviirg  a discouraging  effect  on  the  German 
population.  The  Cologne  Gazette  on  July  23 
said : “ General  Foch’s  attack  has  caused 

pessinrism  in  Germany.  The  dismal  ones  are 
going  round  with  their  heads  bowed,  uttering 
lugubrious  cries  and  endeavouring,  behind  the 
concise  statements  of  the  official  I'eports  [of 
which  exam2)les  have  been  given  above]  to 
discover  all  kinds  of  bad  suppressed  events. 
. . . Peojrle  who  have  not  learned  in  four 
years  of  war  to  accept  the  enemy’s  official 
reports  with  the  sharpest  criticism,  ought  to 
i-egard  with  equal  distrust  all  rumours  which 
emerge  whenever  hard  movements  occur.  . . . 
Field-grey  soldiers  of  the  most  varied  ranks 
competed  with  the  civil  population  in  the 
streets,  the  tavern  or  the  railway,  to  announce 
Cjuite  openly  what  every  one  of  them  had 
heard,  and  professional  spies  only  needed  to 


keep  their  ears  open  in  order  to  obtain  im- 
portant hints.  They  gave  their  employers 
timely  information.  Statements  from  perjured 
traitors  were  added.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  enemy  east  of  Reims  evaded  [!]  our 
attack,  wliich  could  not  come  to  full  execution  ” 

M’hat  apparently  rankled  most  in  the 
German  mind  was  that  “ General  Foch’s  whole 
offensive  was  in  many  respects  a surprise, 
owing  to  the  statements  made  by  prisoners 
taken  from  many  detachments  of  troojDS,  in 
whose  view  no  Entente  attack  was  planned  on 
this  fi’ont.”  This  shows  a credulous  state  of 
mind  which  one  would  hardly  have  attributed 
to  so  expert  a body  as  the  German  General 
Staff,  and  also  shows  that  their  Intelligence 
Department  was  singularly  at  fault.  “ It 
was  also  a surprise  owing  to  the  employment 
of  masses  of  tanks  which  had  cover  from  view 
during  their  approach  in  the  high  cornfields. 
Thus,  the  first  days  of  battle  brought  the 
adversary,  besides  a gain  of  ground,  prisoners 
and  booty.  His  losses  then  begin  to  increase 
frightfully,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  has 
now  more  dead  than  we  have  had  in  all  the 
offensives  this  year  together.” 

One  can  only  express  surprise  that  the 
Cologne  Gazette  did  not  say  that  we  had 
more  dead  than  living  on  this  Front  ! Georg 
Wegener  wrote  : “ The  enemy  ruthlessly  em- 
ployed every  means  known  to  modern  warfare- 
shells  of  all  calibres,  gas,  airmen’s  bombs, 
infantry  attacks  prepared  by  artillery  fire  and 
supported  by  battle  air  squadrons  ; even  cavalry 
above  all,  tanks  were  assembled  in  enormous 
number,  and  advanced  disregarding  all  volley 
firing  by  oirr  artillery.”  How  extremely 
wicked  of  the  enemy  to  use  such  dreadful  means 
of  war  ! Frederick  the  Great  remarked,  when 
he  had  found  the  futility  of  asking  his  men  to 
attack  without  firing,  that  it  w'ould  be  as 
reasonable  to  ex^aect  them  to  assault  with 
broomsticks  as  not  to  use  their  muskets  ; no 
doubt  Herr  Wegener  would  have  liked  us  to 
make  use  of  the  former. 

On  July  27  the  armies  of  Degoutte  and  De 
iMitry  followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  German 
forces,  which  on  tins  date  became  more  pro- 
nounced ; in  fact,  our  outposts  during  the  night 
of  July  26-27  had  already  reported  that  a 
definite  retreat  had  begun.  The  Germans  still 
fought  rearguard  actions,  but  the  pressure  of 
the  Allies  against  them  tvas  too  strong  for  them 
to  attempt  to  maintain  any  definite  position. 
With  no  specially  marked  incidents  all  along  a 
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line  of  over  20  miles  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ourcq  to  the  south-east,  from  Oulchy-le- 
Chateau  to  the  Ardre,  above  Bligny,  the  retreat 
was  general,  to  a line  extending  from  Brnyeres 
Villeneuve-sur-Fere — C^ourmont — Passy-Gr’gny 
— Cuisles — Neuville-aux-Larris  to  Chaumuzy. 
The  Germans  were  falling  back  unit  by 
unit,  by  alternate  companies  or  machine-gun 
squads,  followed  up  closely  by  our  advanced 
guards  reinforced  by  tanks.  The  weather  was 
cold  with  heavy  squalls  of  rain,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  fire  of  our  airmen,  who  not- 
withstanding the  \mpropitious  circumstances 
still  managed  to  keep  the  air,  threw  them  into 
a good  deal  of  confusion.  The  whole  line  of 
the  Marne  was  now  in  our  hands,  and  the  valley 
of  Oulchy-le-Chateau  enabled  the  troops  to 
push  still  further  through  Coincy  and  the 
forest  of  Fere  towards  F&’e-en-Tardenois,  from 
which  point  the  French  were  only  three  miles 
away  at  Villeneuve  and  Bruyeres.  In  the 
centre,  from  the  IMarne  between  Chatillon  and 
DoiTnans,  the  Allies  pushed  forward  through 
Reuil  in  the  one  direction  and  from  Dormans 
in  the  other,  while  on  the  Ardre  the  British 
troops  pushed  through  Marfaux  to  Chaumuzy, 
and  this  still  more  threatened  the  left  flank  of 
the  German  salient.  The  entire  forest  of 
Fere  was  now  in  the  Allies’  hands,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Germans  was  sufficiently  dis- 
organized to  allow  the  French  cavalry  to  press 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  retiring  troops,  who 
suffered  very  heavily  in  the  fighting  which 
ensued. 


Our  aviators,  flying  over  the  enemy's  front 
line  and  over  the  communications  along  the 
Dormans — Fere  road  and  the  Chateau  Thierry — ■ 
Fismes  road,  and  that  which  led  from  Dormans 
to  Ville-en-Tardenois,  reported  that  the  whole 
of  the  German  rear  was  hi  a state  of  confusion  ; 
that  the  high  I’oad  to  Fere  was  blocked  by 
lorries  and  troops  for  11  hours,  which  gave  the 
Allied  aviators  a magnificent  target.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  between  July  1.5  and 
July  22  the  French  air  squadrons  dropped 
along  the  battle  front  over  182  tons  of  bombs 
in  daylight  operations,  and  over  102  tons 
during  the  night.  The  tanks  also  had  proved 
to  be  a great  success.  Each  tank  section  on  an 
average  accounted  for  15  to  20  German  machine 
guns,  and  in  some  places  whole  batteries  of 
field  guns  were  captured.  The  ground  tlu’ougii 
which  the  forces  wei’e  now  advancing  was 
difficult,  consisting  of  woods,  thick  forests, 
and  slopes  crowned  by  commanding  plateaux 
which  gave  excellent  positions  for  machine-gun 
detachments  to  fire  along  the  line  of  approach. 
There  was  but  little  artillery  fire,  as  the  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  be  withdrawing  their  guns  for 
fear  of  capture. 

South  of  the  Ourcq,  near  Villeneuve.  a very 
pretty  engagement  took  place  between  the 
American  and  French  troops  and  the  Germans 
defending  the  front  of  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
German  guns  were  in  action  on  the  Butte-de- 
Chalmont  above  Oulchy,  a high  bare  hill  just 
north  of  the  Ourcq,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  country  to  the  north 
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and  east,  and  others  oij  the  hign  ground 
of  Seringes,  which  swept  across  towards 
Villeneuve,  but  Mangin’s  troops  north  of  the 
Ourcq  threatened  the  guns  at  Oulchy  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire,  and  this  enabled  the 
French  to  bring  up  more  artillery  to  the  high 
ground  about  l^illeneuve  after  they  had 
captured  Bruyeres,  and  thus  to  overpow’er  the 
guns  at  Seringes,  while  Fere  was  brought  under 


REMOVING  THE  FUSE  FROM  AN  UN- 
EXPLODED  GERMAN  SHELL. 


fire  from  a range  of  little  more  than  t\i’o  miles. 
East  of  Reims  progress  was  also  made,  the 
French  taking  Mont -sans -Xom  and  200 
prisoners. 

The  whole  ground  down  to  the  Ourcq  was 
thus  doininated  by  the  French  fire,  and 
gradually  tlie  enemy  withdrew  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Fere-en-Tardenois  was 
occiq^ied  on  July  28,  while  Berthelot’s  troops 
pressed  on  towards  Olizy  et  Violaine  and  An- 
thenay.  It  wall  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Allies  considerable 
progress  had  been  made,  but  on  Mangin’s 
extreme  left  no  great  success  had  been  at- 
tained ; still,  the  position  into  which  the 
Germans  had  been  forced  left  their  line  at  a 
dangerous  angle  to  the  position  which  the 
French  Tenth  Army  occupied. 

On  July  28  iMangin  struck  with  great  vigour 
and  ma<le  a considerable  advance,  in  which 
the  two  British  divisions,  the  15th  and  SIth, 
he  had  with  him  played  a notable  part.  They 
had  already  participated  in  the  fighting  on 
July  23,  acting  on  the  left  of  Mangin's  troops 
and  assisting  in  the  capture  of  Berzy-le-Sec 
and  Parcy-Tigny.  According  to  a French 


account  they  again  fought  most  brilliantly, 
and  when  Mangin’s  forward  movement  began 
they  acted  as  a flank  guard  while  the  French 
crossed  the  brook  in  front  of  Cugny  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  Butte-de-Chalmont.  On  this 
day  the  resistance  met  with  was  cliiefly  of  a 
rear-guard  character,  consisting  of  machine-gun 
detachments,  and  the  French  took  the  liill  with 
very  little  loss  ; this  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  were  conscious  of  the 
pressure  that  was  being  made  against  their 
left  by  the  troops  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
F ere  -en  -T  ar  denois. 

On  July  29  the  principal  attack  was  delivered 
by  the  British,  their  objective  being  the  line 
of  heights  beyond  the  village  of  Grand  Rozoy. 
Here  they  met  a determined  resistance,  as  it 
was  still  the  object  of  the  Germans  to  keep 
back  the  Allied  left,  and  they  had  concentrated 
in  this  2^art  of  the  battlefield  a considerable 
number  of  guns,  while  the  infantry  held  on 
with  determination  to  the  village  aud  W’oods 
in  its  neighbourhood  In  the  early  morning 
the  attack  went  forward,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
German  efforts  the  British  carried  the  i^oints 
aimed  at,  while  on  their  right  the  French 
carried  the  ground  to  the  south-east  of 
Beugneux  between  that  village  and  Corbeny 
farm,  and  also  captured  the  Butte-de- 
Chahnont.  But  Beugneux  itself,  which  the 
British  attacked,  was  very  strongly  defended 
and  the  attack  was  held  there.  At  2.30  p.m. 
the  British  again  advanced  up  very  difficTilt 
open  ground  and  made  some  progress.  The 
attack  seems  to  have  come  to  a standstill  at 
nightfall. 

Meanwhile  the  French  took  the  crests 
of  the  heights  looking  down  on  the  valley  of 
the  Crise,  but  the  resistance  of  the  Germans 
became  greater,  and  the  advance  was  in 
consequence  slower.  Nevertheless  the  British 
15th  Division  in  front  of  Villemontoire  took 
the  Chateau  and  Park  of  Buzancy  on  the  30th. 
On  the  u^Di^er  Ourcq  the  Americans  took 
Sergy  and  Roncheres,  and  still  further  to 
the  east  towards  Villers-Agron.  The  main 
road  from  Dormans  to  Reims  was  thus  inter- 
rui^ted.  The  fighting  round  Sergy  was  of  a 
very  bitter  character,  and  the  village  changed 
hands  no  less  than  four  times.  After  the 
.Americans  had  cai^tiued  it  for  the  first  time 
the  4th  Guai’ds  Division,  comfjosed  of  fresh 
troops  that  had  just  come  attacked  with 
considerable  vigour,  but  were  eventually  driven 
back.  On  re-entering  the  village  after  one  of 
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order.  'Phore  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  flertnans  made 
a great  effort  to  j)eiietrate  our  ad\ancing  line 
in  tliis  direction,  but  tlio  united  ei'foi-ts  of  the 
Americans  and  BritLsb,  combined  with  the 
French  troops,  .stopped  them,  tliough  not 
without  severe  fighting. 

Tlie  Ourcq  above  Fere  was  now  completely 
in  the  Allies'  hands,  and  in  the  centre  generally 
considerable  progress  was  made  though  on 
the  extreme  flanks  the  Germans  still  clung  to 
their  gi-ound  with  great  tenacity  ; especially 
was  this  tlie  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Ardre, 


these  counter-attacks,  the  Americans  found 
that  their  wounded  had  been  bayoneted. 
The  Germans  here  had  place;!  machine  guns 
in  the  church  and  also  in  a building  which 
bore  the  Red  Cross  flag.  The  fighting-  was 
continuous  and  violent  tliroughout  the  whole 
clay.  The  Germans  made  attack  after  attack, 
in  which  they  sometimes  made  a little  progress, 
only  to  be  driven  back  by  counter-strokes,  and 
hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place  on  many 
occasions,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  Guards 
Division  was  finally  beaten  and  had  to  retire. 

The  Germans  had  also  massed  troops  behind 
Seringes,  with  a view  to  extend  the  attack  they 
made  on  Sergy,  but  they  were  observed  by  the 
Americans,  who  brought  a heavy  fire  of  artillery 
to  bear  on  them  and  drove  them  back  in  dis- 


Q-'nm'h  official  photograffhs . 

FERE-EN-TARDENOIS. 

Above  : The  Old  Market  House.  In  centre, 
a main  street  after  the  recapture  of  the  town. 
Below  ; The  Place  de  la  Republique. 
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where  indeed  it  was  vitally  necessary  for  them 
to  hold  on  to  prevent  the  cutting  off  of  a con- 
sideral)le  portion  of  their  troops. 

July  30  and  31  brought  no  inij^ortant  modi- 
fication in  the  position.  On  the  formei  date 
the  British  on  both  sides  of  8t.  Euphraise  were 
counter-attacked  by  the  Oermans,  but  they 
failed  to  capture  the  village.  Further  efforts  of 
the  (lermans  round  Sergy,  to  the  east  of  Oulchy, 
and  to  the  north-east  of  Fere  were  also  in  \‘ain, 
and  the  Americans  took  the  village  of  Seringes. 

A great  deal  of  the  fighting,  as  has  been  seen, 
took  place  iti  woods  which  were  practically 
in  an  uninjui-ed  condition.  The  Germans 
liad  foreseen  this  and  had  issned  special 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops  in 
their  figliting  in  the  forests.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  dense  woods  would  be  defended 
by  the  French  on  the  borders  ; those  of  less 
dense  chai'acter  would  be  defended  in  depth  by 
sections.  Reserves  would  be  found  along  the 
roads  near  open  spaces  and  in  rear  of  the 
woods,  and  guns  and  machine  guns  would  be 
posted  in  such  a way  as  to  sweej)  flown  the 
roads  and  rides  leading  through  them.  Com- 
passes would  have  to  be  made  free  u.se  of,  to 
keep  the  direction  of  attack  correctly.  ]Mai)s 
were  to  be  marked  with  minute  accuracy  show- 


ing meeting-places  and  cross-roads  where  fxnits 
could  be  re-formed.  Grenades  were  forbidden  ; 
the  reason  for  that  is  evident — they  would,  at 
such  close  cpiarters  among  trees  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  users  as  to  those  they  were  thrown  at. 
Light  trench  mortars  and  machine  guns,  rifles 
and  pistols  were  all  to  be  used.  Lachrymatory 
shells  were  to  be  employed,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  used  for  an  hour  before  the  attack.  The 
infantry  advance  was  to  be  made  in  a thin 
line,  with  machine  guns,  but  such  a formation 
could  only  be  employed  in  thin  forests  ; when 
the  wootl  was  dense,  the  troops  were  to  remain 
on  or  neai-  the  roads,  while  the  borders  and 
flanks  of  the  wood  should  be  swept  by  machine 
guns  from  favourable  ground.  Small  local 
reserves  should  be  kept  in  readiness  to  move 
forward  along  the  roads  behind  the  advanced 
line  of  infantiy.  Attempts  should  constantly 
be  made  to  outflank  the  enemy’s  posts  and  to 
circle  round  the  woods.  When  the  rear  of 
a wood  was  reached,  drums  should  be  beaten 
to  show  the  enemy  he  was  surrounded  and  to 
inform  the  German  troops  of  the  position  of 
the  troops  encircling  various  points.  Guns 
should  always  be  kept  muzzle  forward  ; this 
would,  of  coxirse.  involve  man-handling  to  get 
them  forward. 


^French  official  phclogruph. 

FRENCH  TANKS  AS  SLEEPING  QUARTERS  FOR  THEIR  CREWS. 
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The  same  orders  contained  also  interesting 
remarks  on  the  necessity  for  concealing  the 
movements  of  the  Oerman  troo])s.  They  were 
informed  how  important  it  \\as  that  ev^ery 
soldier  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  prev'ent 
the  presence  of  his  unit  on  the  front  being- 
suspected.  Any  infringement  of  the  regula- 
tions was  liable  to  draw  fire  and  imperil  the 
life  of  the  man  himself  and  his  comi-ades. 
Troops  were  to  obey  scrupulously  all  orders 
given  them  by  sentinels.  They  were  ordered 
to  take  cover  from  aeroplanes  by  remaining 
motionless,  hiding  in  the  shade,  or  lying  down, 
and  no  one  was  to  move  unless  it  was  im])era- 
tively  necessary.  The  men  were  instructed, 
when  the  bombing  aeroplanes  were  about,  never 
to  remain  in  lai-ge  groups,  but  to  scatter  over 
the  ground  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  They  were  urged  to  close 
cooperation  in  all  cases,  particularly  in  helping 
vehicles  in  distress,  and  clearing  roads,  etc. 
By  doing  this  they  would  facilitate  the  push 
forward  and  so  improv^e  the  situation.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  failure  of  the  Gei  nians,  at 
any  rate,  was  not  due  to  the  want  of  careful 
instructions  and  training. 

The  taking  of  Oulchy-le-Chateau  on  July  2.5, 
with  Villemontoire  on  the  samd  date,  openefl 
the  way  to  the  capture  of  the  plateau  of 


Harteuues,  which  could  now  be  attacked  noth 
from  the  south  and  noi-th.  The  German 
situation  here  was  rendered  more  precarious 
by  the  capture  of  Buzancy  on  July  3(i  and  of 
(IraiK,!  Rozoy  and  Beugneux  on  August  1. 
This  made  it  easier  to  take  Hartennes,  which 
«'as  carried  on  the  evening  of  the  same  date. 
It  was  attacked  on  three  sides  by  Franco- 
British  troops,  and  although  at  first  the  Ger- 
mans resisted  with  some  tenacity,  they  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  dii-ection  ot  the 
assault,  which  threatened  to  cut  off  their  troops 
holding  this  |)oint,  and  they  fell  back  towarils 
Droizy  and  Launoy.  They  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  French,  who  rapidly  leached  the 
valley  of  the  Crise.  Conflagrations  seen  during 
the  night,  and  the  noise  of  explosions,  showed 
that  the  enemy  were  destroying  stores  they 
could  not  remove. 

August  1 saw  ail  important  advance  of 
iMangiu's  ti'oops.  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans joined  in  the  movement  by  which  im^iort- 
ant  gains  were  made  north  of  the  Ourcep  in 
front  ot  Grand  Rozoy  ; Beugneux,  Cramoiselle, 
and  Cramaille  being  taken,  and  south  of  the 
latter  Raperie  and  Saponay  ; also  tihO  prisoners 
were  ca[)tured.  A little  farther  to  the  north, 
on  the  Chateau-Tliierry  road,  Taux  was 
seized,  and  the  general  line  was  aihanced. 
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AMERICANS  HAULING  A BIG  GUN  ON 
A NEWLY-MADE  RAILWAY. 


connecting  up  between  Bengneux  and  the 
ground  in  front  of  Hartennes  and  Taux.  South 
of  the  Ourcq  De  Mitry  pushed  on  beyond  tiae 
Meuniere  wood  to  Goussancourt  and  Coulongcs, 
and  reached  the  southern  portion  of  the  wood 
in  front  of  Vezilly  Still  farther  to  the  east 
progress  was  made  in  front  of  Romigny  and  a 
mile  north  of  Ville-en-Tardenois. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied  line  the 
Germans  still  held  out  to  protect  the  line  of 
the  Aisne,  but  more  to  the  south  the  general 
advance  was  wheeling  up  and  pressing  the 
Germans  all  along  and  back  to  the  north.  The 
general  line  of  the  Allies  was  now  6 to  7 miles 
in  front  of  the  Marne,  from  which  the  enemy 
had  been  completely  driven. 

The  advance  had  not  been  made  without 
severe  fighting,  more  especially  in  the  centre 
between  Scringes  and  Cierge,  where  the 
America.ns  were  opposed  by  Bavarians,  Prus- 
sian Guards,  and  Jagers,  but  still  the  progress 
was  steady,  and  it  was  becoming  plain  that  the 
resisting  power  of  the  Germans  was  steadily 


decreasing.  The  general  line  they  now  held 
ran  from  the  valley  of  the  Crise  in  the  north 
along  the  crests  of  the  j^lateau  to  the  north- 
west of  Fere,  and  to  the  southern  edge  of  the 
forest  of  Nesles  by  Sergy  and  Roncheres  to  the 
hill  of  Sainte-Gemme,  and  then  up  by  Ville- 
en-Tardenois,  thus  leaving  a somewhat  pro- 
nounced salient  at  Sainte-Gemme,  of  very  cut- 
up grounil,  and  in  many  jilaces  covered  with 
wood.  This  salient  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  German  Supreme  Command  had  not  yet 
given  uj^  completely  all  idea  of  a further 
advance,  because  it  is  plain  that  to  keep  this 
point  j^rojecting  out  and  liable  to  attack  on  all 
sides  was  wrong,  unless  it  was  intended  to 
advance  from  it.  But  notwithstanchng  this 
a23parent  contradiction,  it  was  f^lain  in  fact 
that  the  offensive  spirit  was  dying  out  of  the 
German  Army,  and  the  next  few  days  was  to 
see  a comi^lete  abandonment  of  any  further 
offensive  idea  towards  the  south.  The  number 
of  i^risoners  taken  by  the  Allies  on  the  battle 
front  of  the  Marne  and  Chamjjagne  from 
Julji'  15  to  July  31  was  33,400,  of  whom  074 
were  officers. 

Soissons  had  now  (August  2)  to  be  cajitured. 
General  Villemont’s  brigaile  of  Chasseurs-a- 
Pieil  broke  through  the  German  lines  at 
Mercin,  two  miles  west  of  the  town,  and  drove 
back  the  garrison,  although  they  were  aided  by  a 
considerable  artillery  force.  By  four  o’clock 
Mercin  was  ca}:)tured,  and  the  Chasseurs  then 
advanced  through  the  suburbs  of  St.  Jean  and 
St.  Christojjhe  and  took  possession  of  the 
ruined  town  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
in  many  j:)laces,  while  the  Germans  made 
a last  but  vain  attemjDt  to  hold  a position  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Vaast,  on  the  north  of  the  river. 
The  Chasseurs,  following  ujj  the  retreating 
Germans,  reached  the  village  of  Cuffies,  about 
two  miles  uj^  the  Soissons — Folembray  road. 
Two  hours  later  General  Mangin  was  able  to 
telejihone  to  Paris  the  news  of  a complete 
victory.  His  troops  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  town,  and  the  bulk  were  then 
moving  on  eastward.  The  taking  of  Soissons 
was  a most  imjjortant  gain.  It  gave  to  the 
French  the  jjower  of  transference  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Aisne,  interrupted  the 
railway  lines  running  to  Reims,  rendered 
nugatory  the  connection  made  between  the 
north  and  south  lines  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aisne  between  IMissy  and  Sermoise,  and 
turned  the  whole  of  the  German  positions  on 
that  river.  Already  to  the  south  of  the 
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Oiireq  the  pressure  on  tlie  Germans  had  become 
severe,  and  now  the  upper  portion  of  their 
right  flank  was  threatened  by  the  10th  French 
Army. 

The  ground  over  \\  hicli  the  ailvaiice  liad  been 
made  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Aisne  near 
Soissons  w'as  very  difficult,  and  the  long-range 
guns  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  were 
able  to  bring  Are  to  bear  on  the  flank  of  our 
troops’  advance  eastward  from  the  tovm,  and 
thirs  it  was  that  until  the  advance  of  the  more 
southern  portions  of  the  Allied  line  began 


from  the  Marne,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  river,  then  iMangin’s  forward 
movement,  with  the  cajjturc  of  Soissons  aial 
Buzancy  and  the  progression  beyond,  pinched  off 
still  more  of  the  territory  which  the  Germans 
held  and  diminished  the  number  of  passages 
over  the  river,  and  therefore  rendered  a retreat 
still  more  necessary. 

By  the  evening  of  August  1,  the  position 
which  has  been  indicated  was  plainly  a very 
tlireatening  one  to  the  German  right,  and  hence 
it  was  that  they  apparently  gave  up  all  Intention 
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to  bring  pressure  on  the  Germans  and 
compel  the  troops  in  the  angle  between  De- 
goutte  and  Mangin  to  retire,  the  latter  was 
not  in  a position  to  bring  a flank  attack  to 
bear  against  the  Germans  south  of  Soissons. 
When  they  had  to  fall  back  they  left 
the  town  an  easy  prey  to  the  French 
advance.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
forward  movement  of  the  armies  of  Berthelot, 
De  Mitry,  Degoutte  and  the  right  flank  of 
Mangin  north  of  the  Ourcq  was  constantly 
narrowing  the  ground  which  the  Germans 
could  occupy,  and  when  at  the  end  of  July  this 
movement  had  pressed  the  Germans  well  back 


of  a further  offensive  and  abandoned  Soissons 
the  next  day.  General  Mangin’s  left  flank 
then  swept  up  the  valley  of  the  Crise,  and 
during  the  night  on  to  the  high  groimd  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  with  the  British  divisions  and 
his  own  troops  he  continued  the  advance 
eastward.  Degoutte  pushed  towards  Fisn^es 
up  the  valley  of  the  Orillon,  while  De  IMitry 
and  Berthelot,  advancing  over  the  road  from 
Dormans  to  Reims,  threatened  Ville-en-Tar- 
denois  and  the  ground  to  the  west  of  Reims. 
Farther  south,  the  Dole  road  was  reached,  and 
the  French  were  well  ujj  the  valley  of  the 
Orillon  beyond  Coulonges.  Farther  east,  the 
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line  of  Vezilly — Lhery  was  reached,  while  to 
tlie  east  of  these  points  Giieux  and  Thillois 
were  attained,  and  thus  the  Vesle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reims  was  readied. 

The  fighting  of  the  two  British  divisions, 
the  1.5th  and  34th,  is  wortliy  of  more  detailed 
account,  for  it  was  some  of  the  hardest  that 
had  taken  j^lace  in  the  war.  Our  troops  went 
forward  on  July  28,  when  they  formed  a flank 
guard  to  the  French  attacking  the  German  line 
more  to  the  south.  They  advanced  on  Buzancy 
and  the  high  ground  beyond  it,  and  by  midday 
the  front  line  of  the  Scottish  Division  was 
through  the  village,  and  a number  of  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  position  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  to  hold,  for  the  high  ground  on  the 
Aisne  enabled  the  German  long-range  guns  to 
bring  an  enfilade  fire  to  bear  on  the  village  ; 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  it,  and  our 
troops  were  therefore  compelled  to  fall  back. 
The  French  on  their  light  reached  a position 
which  was  very  strongly  held  by  machine  giuis, 
and  were  unable  to  advance.  The  Scottish 
troops,  therefore,  who  had  taken  the  village, 
were  comjielled  to  abandon  it,  and  take  u]i  a 
defensive  position  on  its  western  outskirts, 
but  the  next  day  they  went  on  again  and  com- 
]ileted  the  conquest  of  the  enemy’s  works. 
They  were  continuously  engaged,  and  on 


August  1 cari-ied  the  dominating  country 
between  the  Aisne  and  tlie  Ourcq.  Their 
conduct  gave  rise  to  the  following  Order 
of  the  Day  ” addressed  to  them  by  General 
IMaiigin  : 

“ You  came  into  the  battle  at  its  fiercest 
moment.  The  enemy,  defeated  the  first  time, 
lirought  iqi  against  us  his  best  di\-isions  in 
numbers  superior  to  our  own.  You  continued 
to  advance,  foot  after  foot,  in  spite  of  his  bitter 
resistance,  and  you  held  on  to  the  concpiered 
ground  notwithstanding  the  Aiolence  of  his 
counter-attacks,  d’hen,  on  August  1,  side  by 
side  with  your  French  colleagues,  you  carried 
the  height  dominating  the  country  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Ourcq,  which  the  defenders 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  at  all  costs.  Having 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  retake  the  height 
with  his  last  reserves,  the  enemy  was  compelled 
to  retreat,  pursued  and  harassed  foi'  a distance 
of  seven  miles.  All  you  English  and  Scottish 
troops,  both  the  young  soldiers  and  the  victors 
of  Flanders  and  Palestine,  have  shown  the 
magnificent  qualities  of  your  race,  namely, 
indomitable  courage  ami  tenacity.  You  have 
won  the  admiration  of  your  brothers-in-arms. 
Your  country  will  be  ]jroud  of  you.  for  to  you 
and  to  your  commanders  is  due  in  large  measure 
the  victory  which  we  have  just  gainefl  against 
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SCOTS  ON  THE  MARCH. 


the  bai'l)arovis  enemies  of  all  free  peoples. 
I am  happy  to  have  you  under  my  command, 
and  I thank  you.” 

On  August  3 still  more  progress  was  made, 
and  by  evening  the  line  of  the  Aisne  and  of  the 
Vesle  as  far  as  Fismes  was  reached,  the 
Americans  facing  the  last-named  point.  To  the 
east  of  Fismes  the  Allied  troops  were  on  the 
high  ground  which  dominated  the  river,  while 
their  outposts  were  pushed  on  down  to  the 
southern  bank.  In  24  hours  the  French  had 
advanced  over  more  than  six  miles,  and 
retaken  50  villages  from  the  Germans. 

North  of  the  Vesle,  close  to  Fismes,  the 
Germans  had  thrown  up  a strong  position 
which  was  held  by  two  divisions 

On  the  next  day,  August  4,  the  Allies 
threw  three  bridges  and  secured  them  with 
bridgeheads,  at  La  Grange  Farm,  above 
the  town  of  Braine,  at  Ls  Venteux  Farm, 
east  of  Fismes,  and  a few  miles  farther  east 
at  Jonchery. 

The  Americans  moved  forward  against 
Fismes  ; they  had  to  wade  across  the  Vesle 
west  of  the  town  under  machine-gun  fire  from 
the  heights  above  the  river  and  of  artillery  fire 
from  the  heights  higher  up.  A direct  attack 
was  also  made  on  the  town  itself,  and  here  the 
■Germans  fought  with  considerable  tenacity 


until  the  outflanking  movement  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  brought  them  down  against  the 
northern  side  of  the  roads  leading  northu'ards 
from  Fismes,  threatened  the  capture  of  the 
whole  garrison;  and  when  the  Germans  appre- 
ciated this  they  broke  back  in  disorder,  and 
as  they  fled  from  the  town  towards  the  Vesle 
they  were  played  upon  by  machine  guns,  and 
lost  heavily.  This  little  town  was  not  com- 
pletely taken  until  the  next  day,  for  here  and 
there  small  posts  still  held  out. 

On  the  west  of  Reims  the  Vesle  was  also 
reached,  and  in  spite  of  a lively  resistance 
parties  managed  to  cross  the  river  between 
Muizon  and  Champigny,  while  more  to  the 
north  our  line  was  taken  on  to  the  outskirt-s 
of  I.a  Neuvillette. 

On  this  date  the  Germans  also  conr 
rnenced  to  retreat  in  the  ilontdidier  region 
behind  the  Avre  and  on  the  British  front  behind 
the  Ancre  on  both  sides  of  Albert.  These  were 
both  positions  calculated  to  favour  an  offensive 
from  them,  which  shows  that  the  fighting  on 
the  Marne  had  begun  to  take  effect  on  the  whole 
German  line.  The  withdrawal  to  the  right  l)ank 
of  the  Avre  between  IMontdider  and  IMoreuil 
was  on  a front  of  ten  miles.  The  French  held 
Hargicourt  and  Braches,  and  were  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Courtemanche.  On  the  British  front. 
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in  retiring  behind  the  Ancre,  the  Germans  had 
surrendered  the  villages  of  Hamel,  north  of 
Albert,  and  Dernancourt,  south  of  it. 

On  the  Marne  the  rate  of  progress  on  this 
day  was  becoming  slower.  The  weather  was 
bad.  The  troops  were  tired  with  their  tremen- 
dous exertions,  and  the  difficulty  of  movement 
along  the  cut-up  roads  necessarily  diminished 
the  rate  of  advance.  It  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  had  not  completely  given  up  the  idea  of 
standing  between  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne, 
because  he  had  artillery  in  position  on  the 
watershed  between  the  two  rivers.  He  was 
also  in  a more  favourable  position  for  opposing 
the  advance  of  the  Allies.  His  line  was  now 
much  shortened  by  giving  up  the  extension  to 
Soissons,  and  therefore  capable  of  greater 
resistance.  But  there  was  still  the  disadvantage 
of  the  French  holding  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  St.  Vaast  and  also  farther  west  at  Pominiei'S, 
and  hence  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  was  still  exposed  to  attack.  Nor  could 
the  position  between  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne 
be  looked  upon  as  a very  advantageous  one.  It 
had  very  little  depth,  and  the  Aisne,  while 
forming  a good  obstacle  to  a frontal  attack, 
',vas  an  extremely  bad  one  to  have  beliind  a 
ilefensive  line,  being  difficult  to  cross  except 
at  the  bridges,  which  would  be  under  tire  from 


the  French  guns  when  they  had  won  the.  water- 
shed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  fairly 
evidejit  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  the 
Germans  to  retire  to  their  old  position  on  the 
Chemin-des-Dames.  From  there  they  were 
still  in  a 2iosition  to  threaten  Reims,  as  their 
line  turned  southwards  towards  Berry-au-Bac 
and  Nogent-l’Abbesse. 

Believing  that  their  successful  advance  was 
a certainty,  they  had  accumulated  huge  masses 
of  stores  and  ammunition  quite  close  up  to  the 
front.  So  great  was  the  number  of  shells  that 
an  American  officer  declared  that  it  seemed 
imjDossible  for  any  army  to  have  had  the 
number  the  Germans  had  abandoned  in  their 
retirement.  A good  deal  of  these  were  now 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and  were 
used  against  the  enemy,  still  more  were  being 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  themselves.  Ex- 
jjlosions  of  annnunition  dumps  and  burnings 
of  stores  u ere  daily  and  nightly  visible. 

The  Germans  had  now  begun  to  admit  that 
they  were  falling  back  “ according  to  plan,” 
but  in  the  Deutdche  Tagezeit'Mbg,  commenting  on 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  war.  Count 
Re.ventlow  wrote  that  it  was  “ marked  in  the 
German  jiress  by  reflections  showing  an  act  of 
deepest  resignation  and  melancholy  and  even 
of  protest.  The  trait  of  defeatism  which  in  these 
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days  runs  through  German  public  life  has  a 
pronouncedly  weakening  effect,  and  the  more 
so  because  in  those  who  are  affected  by  it  an 
underlying  conviction  may  be  perceived,  or  is 
even  expressly  stated.”  The  Cologne  Gazette, 
at  the  end  of  July,  remarked  that  “ a true 
offensive  spirit  against  our  enemies  is  lacking 
at  home.  In  this  connection  there  is  no  more 
instructive  comparison  than  that  of  our  arch- 
enemy— Great  Britain  ; for  Britain’s  home 
front  has  no  loopholes  and  no  weak  spots.  On 
all  points  of  real  vital  imjoortance  to  Great 
Britain  no  party  and  no  class  will  make  any 
concessions  in  our  favour.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  time 
the  enemy  was  in  a depressed  frame  of  mind. 
The  perpetual  assertion  of  victories  which 
had  not  been  gained  ; of  prisoners  who  had 
not  been  taken  ; which  statements  the  troops 
them.selves  knew  to  be  without  foundation, 
were  beginning  to  have  their  effect.  The  per- 
petual promises  that  the  submarines  were  going 
to  end  the  war  were  also  found  to  be  untrue> 
and  the  German  soldiers  were  beginning  to 
appreciate  real  facts.  A letter  written  by  a man 
in  a trench-mortar  company,  dated  July  21, 
shows  that  even  then  the  .situation  v.  as  pretty 
accurately  judged.  It  ran  as  follows  : “ You 
will  be  back  in  the  thick  of  the  mist  now. 


Shirk  it  as  much  as  you  can  ; don't  be  stui)id  ; 
we  are  risking  our  lives  for  the  bigwigs.  Our 
regiment  is  nearly  wi[)ed  out,  but  we  didn’t 
push  on  very  far.  This  war  is  becoming  the 
greatest  massacre  that  ever  was.  What  is 
going  to  happen  I don’t  know.  Germany  is 
slowly  crumbling  to  pieces.” 

At  the  end  of  July  it  was  otiicially  stated  by 
the  Germans  that  they  had  taken  since  .Tuly  1.5 
more  than  24,000  prisoners.  It  was  plain  and 
palpable  that  this  could  not  he  true,  because, 
except  on  the  first  day  of  the  fighting,  the 
Germans  were  absolutely  unsuccessful,  and 
unsuccessful  troops  do  not  reajj  large  captures. 
This  comes  out  quite  clearly  from  the  state- 
ments of  I.udendorff  and  Hindenburg.  Even 
Ludendorff,  on  August  2,  was  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  German  strategic  offensive 
plan  had  not  succeeded.  “ Its  result  was 
limited  to  a tactical  success.  The  enemy 
evaded  us  on  July  1.5,  and  we  thereupon,  as 
early  as  the  evening  of  July  10,  broke  off 
operations.  It  is  always  our  endeavoiu-  to  stoj) 
an  undertaking  as  soon  as  the  result  is  not 
worth  the  cost,  because  I consider  it  one  of  my 
principal  duties  to  spare  the  blood  and  the 
strength  of  our  soldiers.” 

Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  on  the  same  date 
said  : ” Our  troops  have  accustomed  them 
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selves  to  the  Aineiicans  just  as  quickly  as  the 
black  Frenchmen.  They  had  to  leave  many  of 
their  own  men  strewn  in  front  of  our  positions, 
whereas  we  were  economical  with  our  soldiers. 


RUINS  OF  SOISSONS  CATHEDRAL. 

"This  circumstance  and  suj)ply  considerations 

decide  our  measures.  We  transferred  the 

fighting  to  more  favourable  ground  in  order 

to  facilitate  the  fighting  and  vital  condition 

of  our  troops  by  better  supplies.” 

FieldAIarshal  Haig’s  Special  Order  of  the 

day.  dated  August  -t,  the  atmiversary  of  our 

entry  into  the  t^’ar,  was  a far  more  accurate 

summation  of  the  situation  than  any  of  the 

' \ 

Oerman  statements  ; — 

“ The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
marks  the  23assing  of  a [jeriod  of  crisis.  ^\e  can 
now  with  added  confidence  look  forward  to  the 
future.  The  Revolution  in  Russia  set  free  large 
hostile  forces  on  the  Eastern  front,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  West.  It  was  the  enemy’s 
intention  to  use  his  great  numbers  thus  created  to 
gain  a decisive  victory  befoi-e  the  ai-ri\-al  of  Amer- 
ican trooi)S  should  give  superiority  to  the  Allies. 

“ d’he  enemy  has  made  his  effort  to  obtain  a 
decision  on  the  Western  fiont,  and  has  failed. 
The  steady  stream  of  Ameiican  troops  arriving- 
in  Fi-ance  has  already  restored  the  balance.  The 
enemy's  first  and  most  i^owerful  blows  fell  on 
the  British  ; his  superiority  of  force  was  nearly 
three  to  one.  Although  he  succeeded  in  {Dress- 
ing back  {Darts  of  the  fronts  attacked,  the 
British  line  remained  nnbi'oken.  After  many 
days  of  heroic  fighting,  the  glory  of  which  will 
live  for  all  time  in  the  history  of  our  race,  the 
enemy  was  held. 


“ At  the  end  of  four  years  of  war  the  magnifi- 
cent fighting  qualities  and  s{Diiit  of  our  troo{DS 
remain  of  the  highest  order.  I thank  them  for  the 
devotetl  biavery  and  unshaken  resolution  -with 
which  they  res{Donded  to  my  a{Dpeal  at  the  height 
of  the  struggle,  and  I know  that  they  will  show 
a like  stedfastness  and  courage  in  whatever 
task  they  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  perform.” 

On  August  5 the  Germans  admitted  that 
their  rear  guards,  in  accoi-dance  -w-dth  orders, 
had  withdrawn  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Vesle. 
and  along  the  whole  of  the  front  from  Soissons 
they  continued  to  fall  back.  The  weather  had 
turned  execrable  and  the  "S^esle  itself  was  in 
flood.  From  this  day  the  {Dosition  that  both  .sides 
occu{Died  from  Soissons  to  Reims  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  settled.  There  was  now  a com- 
])arative  hill  in  this  {Dart  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

On  August  G General  Foch  was  created  a 
^Marshal  of  France,  a {Diomotion  which  he  had 
most  certainly  earned  by  his  masterly  conduct 
of  the  war  since  the  date  on  which  he  first 
took  over  the  su{Dreme  direction. 

The  following  telegram,  dated  August  7,  Dvas 
sent  to  Marshal  Foch,  Commanfling-in-Chief 
Allied  Forces,  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Haig 

“ Please  allow  me,  my  dear  INIarechal,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  all  ranks  of  the  British 
Armies  under  my  command,  to  send  you  our 
very  heartiest  congratulations  on  yoD,u'  attaining 
to  the  highest  military  rank.  It  is  a fitting 
lecognition  of  your  magnificent  work  for  the 
Allies  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  \var, 
now'  so  gloriously  crowned  by  this  second 
victory  of  the  Marne. 

“ It  is  es{Decially  {Dleasing  to  me,  personally, 
who  have  been  associated  so  intimately  and  so 
continuously  with  you  ever  since  October,  1914, 
to  be  able  to  congratrrlate  you  to-day  on  this 
great  distinction  whicli  we  all  take  to  be  a 
hap{Dy  augury  for  the  future.” 

On  August  7,  betw'een  Braine  and  Fismes, 
French  and  American  tioo{DS  crossed  the 
l ivei-  and  established  {Dositions  on  the  noi-thein 
bank  w'hich  they  held  against  tw'o  determined 
attacks  made  by  the  enemy.  German  attacks 
betw'een  the  Oise  and^the  Aisne  between  Vailly 
and  Tracy-le-Val  were  re{Dulsed.  To  the  north 
of  Reims,  the  French  advanced  again  between 
the  Rethel  and  Laon  railways,  and  conqDiered 
some  ground. 

Returning  to  the  region  of  the  SoimiDe,  and 
to  the  north  of  it:  on  Jvdy  2.3,  on  the  line  of 
the  Avre,  the  French  attacked  at  a {Doint  some 
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seven  miles  north  of  IMontdidier  on  a front  of 
about  four  miles,  and  took  the  villages  of 
INIailly-Raineval,  Sauvillei’s  and  Aubvillers. 
These  three  villages  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  ever  since  the  offensive  at  the  end 
of  March.  The  main  object  of  the  attack  was 
the  big  plateau  of  Sauvillers,  which,  when 
gained,  commanded  the  ground  towards  the 
river.  Aubvillers  and  Mailly-Raineval  formetl, 
as  it  were,  two  flank  guards  to  the  central 
part  of  the  position.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
with  an  almost  continuous  line  of  trenches 
covered  by  numerous  machine-guns  nests  in 
the  woods,  while  in  the  villages  themselves 


of  .July  2G,  and  the  (lermaiis  were  cleared  off 
the  high  ground  back  to  the  valley  of  the  .\\  re. 

It  had  always  been  the  object  of  the  .\llies 
to  stop  the  (JerTnan  ad\ance  on  the  westtnii 

t 

siile  of  the  A\re,  and  this  new  attack  effec- 
tually put  an  end  to  any  hostile  efforts  in 
this  direction,  as  it  established  the  French 
firmly  on  the  western  bank  of  the  .\vre  in 
a position  which  greatly  supported  the  line 
of  trenches  down  that  river  and  protected 
the  flank  against  an  attack  over  the  Dorns 
brook  between  the  Avre  and  Montdidier. 
It  was  a successful  operation,  and  resulted 
in  the  taking  of  l,8o0  prisoners,  including  .">2 


M.  (.'lemenceau.  M.  I’oincai'e. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BATON  OF  A MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE  TO 

GENERAL  FOCH. 


the  cellars  had  been  improved  into  strong 
points  of  resistance.  The  attack  was  pre- 
ceded by  British  tanks,  which  did  very  useful 
work  and  disposed  of  a large  number  of  machine- 
gun  positions.  The  assault  was  a complete 
surprise  to  the  enemy,  and  he  did  not  begin 
a counter-fire  of  artillery  till  it  liad  been 
some  time  in  progress,  with  the  result  that  it 
inflicted  very  little  damage  on  the  troops 
engaged.  The  result  of  this  action  was  that 
the  centre  of  the  German  line  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Avre  was  penetrated,  and  thus 
their  troops  on  the  north  were  separated  from 
those  on  the  south  of  the  French  ingress.  ITest 
of  Morisel  a wood  was  occupied  on  the  morning 


officers,  among  whom  were  foui-  battalion  com- 
manders, in  addition  to  which  four  77  mm. 
guns,  45  trench  mortars,  and  .‘lOO  machine-guns 
were  captured.  The  French  losses  were  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  mnnber  of  prisoners 
they  took. 

On  the  next  day  Biitish  troops  cairied  on,, 
a succe.ssful  raid  near  Bucquoy,  midway  be- 
tween .\rras  and  Albert,  capturing  1.8  prisoners, 
and  a.  few  more  were  taken  by  another  raiding 
party  north-west  of  the  latter  point. 

There  was  also  a consitlerable  li\'eliness  at 
the  northern  end  of  our  line  in  the  Scherpeu- 
bei’g  area  about  this  date,  n here  the  Germans 
indulged  in  a considerable  amount  of  artillery 
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MACHINE  GUNS  AND  RIFLES  CAPTURED  AT  MAILLY-RAINEVAL,  SAUVILLERS, 

AND  AUBVILLERS. 


fire,  to  which  we  replied  with  equal  vigour.  A 
similar  action  occurred  on  our  side  of  the 
Lys  in  the  Bethune  area  and  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  country  round  Hebuterne  was  also  sub- 
jected to  considerable  bombardment,  to  which 
we  replied,  and  the  New  Zealanders  on  July  25 
pushed  their  line  farther  forwaixl  under  its 
cover.  The  German  troops  in  the  front  line  on 
the  Ancre,  and  also  at  Aveluy  wood,  near  Albert, 
where  they  were  on  low  ground,  liad  suffered 
greatly  from  the  artillery  tire.  The  wood  was 
taken.  Against  Villers-Bretonneux  the  enemy 
indulged  in  a severe  gas  bombardment,  but 
our  troops  were  jrrepared  foi'  it  and  suffered 
nothing  much  more  than  inconvenience. 

On  July  26  the  Germans  attacked  our  posi- 
tions about  Hebuterne,  and  also  in  the  Fletre- 
Meteren  area,  but  on  both  occasions  were 
driven  back  after  sharp  ligliting,  as  also  were 
raids  attemjjted  against  our  posts  in  Aveluy 
wootl  and  at  Vieux-Berquin.  The  attack  at  this 
point  was  of  a more  serious  character  than  the 
others.  It  was  j^receded  by  a heavy  bombard- 
ment, and  followed  by  an  infantry  assault, 
executed  by  six  companies,  two  furnished  by 
each  of  three  different  regiments  of  the  12th 
Geinian  Division.  Their  idea  was  apparently 
to  reach  and  hold  the  line  of  road  south-west  of 
Meteren  towards  Strazeele,  probably  as  a 
jumping-off  point  for  a fai  ther  advance  ; but  it 
was  completely  unsuccessfid,  except  at  one  point , 
where  they  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  line,  only 
to  be  turned  out  at  once  by  a counter-attack. 


The  harassing  fire  of  our  artillery  m the 
Ypres  ])ortion  of  our  line  inflicted  considerable 
loss  on  the  Germans.  Their  troops  had  to  lie 
out  in  the  open  fields  before  Meteren,  and  got 
very  little  cover  ; moreover,  the  heavy  rains  had 
seriously  affected  them.  Between  the  discomfort 
and  the  casualties,  a considerable  moral  effect 
had  been  created  on  the  German  infantry. 

On  July  27  there  was  a certain  amount  of  raid- 
ing activity  near  Albert,  Arras,  and  Lens,  and 
on  July  28  about  Arras,  Locre,  and  Givenchy. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  29  the  Germans 
m ide  another  advance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  iMorlancourt  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Ancre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  from  early 
in  i\Iay  our  troops  had  been  constantly  pushing 
on  and  tlirusting  back  the  Germans  from  their 
close  jjroximity  to  Amiens.  Vaire  Wood  and 
the  village  of  Hamel  had  been  taken  south  of 
the  Somme  and  north  of  the  river  the  villages 
of  Treux  a)id  Ville-sous-Corbie  had  been 
captured.  These  little  affairs  had  varied  from 
mere;  raids  to  operations  of  some  magnitude, 
and  jiow  the  object  was  to  gain  the  high  ground 
south  of  Morlancourt,  where  the  German 
lines  ran  over  the  ridge  across  the  Corbie- 
Bray  load.  Two  successive  lines  were  captured, 
143  ])i  isoners  and  36  machine-guns  were  taken. 
The  whole  depth  advanced  was  500  yards 
along  a front  of  over  two  miles  ; very  little 
ojjposition  was  made  by  the  Germans.  This 
gain  strengthened  the  position  and  made 
another  obstacle  to  an  advance  on  Amiens. 
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On.  the  same  date  the  Canadians  carried  out 
two  successful  raids,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  Gavrelle,  north-east 
of  Arras.  Three  counter-attacks  were  easily 
beaten  off.  Shortly  after  midnight  patrols 
from  the  Australian  First  Division  entered  the 
enemy’s  positions  about  iMerris,  east  of  Haze- 
brouck.  The  village  was  surrounded  and 
captured  and  169  prisoners  and  a number  of 
trench  mortars  and  machine-guns  taken. 

During  July  31  hostile  artillery  developed  a 
lively  fire  against  ^lerris  in  the  Kemmel  sector  ; 
otherwise  there  was  nothing  of  importance. 

There  was  still  a good  deal  of  minor  fighting 
on  the  noi'th  of  the  Somme  towards  Ypres,  and 
on  August  3 our  patrols  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albert  made  further  progress,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  ground  previously  held  by  the 
enemy  west  of  the  Ancre  river  was  captured 
by  us.  A hostile  raid  against  our  line  south-east 
of  Hebuterne  was  comjjletely  rejjulsed. 

By  Sunday  morning  (August  4)  our  patrols 
had  reached  the  river  Ancre  between  Dernan- 
court  and  Hamel,  and  a hostile  raid  to  the  south 
of  Arras  was  driven  back  without  further  loss. 
The  result  of  this  constant  harassing  of  the 
German  front  led  to  an  important  result,  for, 
on  August  4,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Germans 
abandoned  their  front  line  positions  on  the 


Ancre  section  of  the  British  front,  o\er  a 
length  of  12  miles  from  Beaumont-Hamel  to 
Dernancourt.  The  retreat  extended  to  a depth 
varying  from  1^  miles  to  2 miles,  tliough  occa- 
sionally it  was  deeper,  and  it  showed  that  in  this 
portion  of  the  front  the  enemy  had  given  u[> 
all  idea  of  a further  advance  towards  Amiens. 

The  offensive  of  the  end  of  iSIarch  had  not 
enabled  the  Germans  to  j)ush  across  the  Ancre 
and  up  the  western  slopes  to  the  high  ground, 
wliich,  indeed,  they  had  reached  at  very  few 
points,  being  definitely  held  from  Hebuterne 
to  La  Signy  Fai  in,  and  they  were  thus  prevented 
from  occupying  the  dominating  hill  south-west 
of  the  latter  point.  They  were  also  thrust  back 
at  Auchonvillers,  though  they  managed  to 
cling  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  near 
Beaumont-Hamel,  and  also  by  IMesnil  to  the 
northern  rim  of  Aveluy  Wood.  The  position 
they  held  was  an  unfavourable  one.  They 
had  no  coimnand  of  view  westwaixl,  and  the 
swamps  of  the  river  valley  lay  immediately 
belrind  their  backs.  Similarly,  to  the  east  of 
Bouzincourt,  they  were  beaten  back,  and  only 
retained  a precarious  footing  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  summit.  The  position  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  adhered  to  unless  they  made 
further  progress  ; but  as  the  continual  pressure 
exercised  by  the  British  troops  against  them 
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prevented  this,  they  made  the  best  of  a bad 
job,  and  now  retreated  from  their  front  line, 
which  was  fully  exposetl  to  om*  artillery 
attack,  and  was  also  severely  dealt  with  liy  our 
aeroplanes.  The  result  of  this  combined  treat- 
ment was  that  the  German  troops  scarcely 
dared  move  by  day,  and  even  in  the  darkness 
had  to  come  by  by-paths  and  winding  tracks  so 
as  to  avoid  the  bombing  of  tlie  aeroplanes.  On 
the  north  side  of  Albert,  above  Aveluy,  there 
was  one  place  where  the  only  means  of  access 
was  a causeway  across  the  500 -yards  wide 
marsh  of  the  valley  bottom.  Along  this  all 
troops  and  sirpplies  had  to  move.  Unceasingly 
pounded  night  and  day,  supplies  and  veliicles 
could  not  cross  at  all,  and  even  the  troops  had 
to  run  across  it  at  a i-apid  pace. 

The  retirement  actually  began  on  the  night 
of  August  1-2.  On  that  night  a patrol  of 
Yoikshire  troops  raiding  the  enemjdg  line  found 
it  occupied  only  by  pioneers  who  had  come  up 
to  destroy  the  dug-outs  and  other  military 
works  as  soon  as  the  infantiy  had  retiretl. 

On  August  2 our  troops  began  to  move  for- 
ward, and  by  the  afternoon  of  August  3 had 
reached  the  Ancre  all  along  the  line  aimed  at. 
Here  and  there  a few  machine-guns  w'ere  left, 
but  with  this  exce|)tion  the  lines  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  Germans  had  retired  to  the 


east  side  of  the  Ancre  from  Dernancourt  to  a 
point  near  St.  Pierre -Divion 

Altogether,  during  the  month  of  July,  the  Brit- 
tish  captured  4,503  prisoners,  including  89  offic- 
ers, this  being  the  total  along  the  general  front. 

On  August  5 we  made  further  small  advances 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuville-Vitasse,  south- 
east of  Arras,  and  also  at  Pacaut  Wood,  east  of 
Robeccp  There  w^as  also  considerable  artillery 
fire  along  the  whole  front. 

There  had  not  been  much  fighting  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  Allied  line,  though  on 
July  27  and  29  there  was  some  increase  of 
artillery  fire  against  the  Belgians,  and  the  latter 
captured  some  prisoners  to  the  north  of  Dix- 
mude  and  in  the  Merckem  area. 

In  front  of  the  French  on  the  Avre  the 
Germans  W'ere  also  retiring,  the  French  follow- 
ing up  closely  on  the  retreating  troops.  Strong 
outpost  lines  w'ere  left  ; but  the  distance  to 
which  the  main  line  w-as  taken  Ijack  was  con- 
siderable. The  retirement  w^as  largely  due  to 
the  threatening  position  the  Allies  occupied 
on  the  Luce. 

The  wary  in  which  our  aviators  aided  the 
advance  has  been  alluded  to  in  describing  the 
operations,  but  a very  important  part  of  their 
duties  was  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
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country  by  long-i'ange  bombing  expeditions, 
treating  the  Germans  in  the  way  in  which  they 
treated  England  and  Fiance.  ^Ve  only  iliffered 
from  them  in  one  detail — whereas  for  preference 
they  selected  midefended  towns  or  hospital 
areas,  we  confined  our  efforts  to  military 
objectives.  The  bombardment  of  the  important 
powder  factory  of  Rottweil  on  July  22  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  station  at  Offenburg  was  also 
hit,  and  many  long-distance  reconnaissances 
were  completed  during  the  day. 

The  next  day  but  little  flying  was  possible  ow  - 
ing to  wind  and  rain,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
affected  the  German  retreat  from  the  i\Iai-ne. 

On  July  24,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  which, 
how'ever,  was  not  so  bad  as  on  the  previous  day, 
a considerable  amount  of  bombing  was  done 
behind  the  German  lines.  Towards  evening  it 
cleared,  and  there  was  some  sharp  fighting  in 
the  air,  in  which  we  accounted  for  18  hostile 
machines,  with  the  loss  of  only  three  to  our- 
selves. Two  trains  were  hit,  and  thousands 
of  rounds  fired  from  machine-guns  at  various 
targets.  All  our  night-working  machines  re- 
turned in  safety.  During  the  night  over  24  tons 
of  bombs  w'ere  dropped  on  the  railways  atValen- 
ciennes,  Seclin,  Courtrai,  and  Ai’mentieres. 

July  25  saw  an  improvement  in  the  weather, 
though  there  rvas  still  a high  wind.  Visibility 
was,  however,  so  much  improved  that  more 
work  could  be  undertaken.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  work  close  up  to  the  Army,  three  large 
ammimition  dumps  behind  the  front,  the 
docks  at  Bruges,  and  numerous  villages  used  as 
billets  by  the  enemy’s  troops  w'ere  bombed. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  strong  west  wind 
favoured  the  enemy,  as  it  enabled  him  to 
escape  from  our  aviators  wliile  they  had  to 
fly  back  home  against  it,  21  of  their  machines 
were  dealt  with  and  a hostile  balloon  was  also 
shot  down,  but  on  this  occasion  w^e  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  with  15  of  our  own.  After  dark 
our  night-bombing  macliines  again  attacked 
the  railw'ay  at  Courtrai  and  Seclin  and  dropped 
over  300  bombs  on  rest  billets.  All  our 
machines  returned  safely,  but  one  of  the 
enemy’s  night-flying  aeroplanes,  which  had 
attempted  to  go  behind^our  lines,  was  brought 
downi  by  anti-aircraft  fire.  The  French  also 
wei’e  very  active  on  this  date.  They  brought 
down  seven  German  macliines  and  dropped 
over  38  tons  of  projectiles  by  day  and  night — 
on  raihvay  stations,  lines  of  communication, 
dumps,  etc.,  behind  the  front  zone  of  battle. 


During  the  night  of  .Tuly  25-2G  successful 
attacks  were  carried  out  on  the  station  and 
factory  at  Pforzlieim  in  Baden  (north-west  of 
Stuttgart),  the  factory  at  Baalon,  25  miles 
north  of  Verdun,  and  the  station  at  Offenburg  ; 
at  the  latter  point  tw'o  fires  wei-e  seen  to  bi'eak 


A GERMAN  BOMBER. 

out.  Four  hostile  aerodromes  were  bomlied 
and  attacked  with  machine-gun  tire,  liesidcs 
which  trains,  anti-aircraft  batteries,  and  search- 
lights were  also  fired  upon  with  the  machine- 
guns  and  in  spite  of  all  the  Germans  could  ilo 
the  whole  of  our  machines  returned  unseat hetl. 

During  the  next  two  days  the  weather  put 
almost  an  entire  stop  to  daylight  opeiations  and 
there  ivas  but  small  activity  on  our  part  at 
night. 

On  July  28,  in  spite  of  low  clouds,  our  air- 
men did  good  work.  Ten  tons  of  bombs  were 
distributed  over  various  military  objectix  es  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Douai,  Armentieres, 
Bapaume,  and  Chaulnes.  There  was  some 
lighting  in  the  air,  in  which  we  brought  down 
nine  hostile  aeroplanes  and  two  balloons  with 
a cost  to  ourselves  of  four  only.  I’he  night 
saw  our  men  again  at  work  with  groat  energy, 
and  various  back  areas  were  bombed,  all  our 
machines  returning  in  .safety. 

On  the  night  of  July  20-31)  our  Indei>cndent 
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Air  Force  attacked  the  railway  stations  at 
Offenburg,  Rastatt,  and  Baden.  Stuttgart  and 
Solingen  were  also  attacked.  Solingen  is  a 
small  town  between  Karlsruhe  and  Pforzheim  ; 
Rastatt — at  one  time  a fortified  town  of  con- 
siderable strength — and  Baden  are  respectively 
13  and  22  miles  south  of  Karlsruhe.  Offenbmg 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  Stuttgart. 

On  the  morning  of  July  30  Offenburg  was 
again  attacked  and  good  results  were  obtained. 
The  station  at  Lahr,  not  far  from  Strasburg, 
was  also  bombed.  On  tins  road  three  enemy 
machines  were  crashed  and  another  driven 
down  out  of  control.  Only  one  of  om’  machines 
was  missing. 

The  work  of  our  machines  more  immediately 
in  connexion  with  the  troops,  although  some- 
v'hat  interfered  with  by  ground  mists  and  low 
visibility,  was  very  active  on  July  29,  many 
tons  of  bombs  being  dropped  and  14  German 
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machines  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  only  two 
to  ourselves. 

The  French  were  as  active  as  ourselves  on 
Jidy  28  and  29  and  did  a good  deal  of  excellent 
work  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  German 
forces. 

On  the  night  of  July  30-31  the  Independent 
Air  Force  was  again  active.  Stuttgart  was 
once  more  visited  and  some  two  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropped  on  the  Bosche-Magneto  works, 
the  Daimler  W’orks,  and  the  railway  station, 
where  a fire  was  seen  to  break  out.  At  Hagenau 
the  station  and  barracks  were  also  bombed 


and  a hea%'y  explosion  was  observed.  Remilly 
junction  and  two  German  aerodromes  were 
also  attacked  with  bombs  and  machine-gim  fire. 

At  7.30  a.m.  on  July  31  one  of  our  squadrons 
attacked  Coblenz  station.  Clouds  prevented 
the  observation  of  results.  The  station  and 
factories  at  Saarbriicken  also  received  two 
attacks  on  this  morning.  Our  first  formation 
was  met  by  a considerable  number  of  hostile 
scouts  before  reaching  their  objective.  In  the 
fighting  winch  ensued  four  of  oiir  machines 
were  shot  dovm.  They  succeeded  in  bombing 
their  objective,  but  on  the  return  journey  were 
again  heavily  attacked  and  lost  three  more 
machines.  The  second  attack  was  completely 
successful,  bursts  were  observed  in  a factory 
and  although  attacked  by  hostile  scouts  all 
machines  returned  in  safety,  from  which  it  may 
be  deduced  that  the  Germans  had  had  enough 
of  air  fighting  when  they  met  our  first  squadron. 

On  the  night  of  July  31  German  aeroplanes 
attacked  Rouen  and  Havre.  There  were  no 
casualties  at  the  first  town  ; one  killed  and  four 
slightly  injured  at  the  second. 

An  interesting  detail  was  revealed  on  this 
day  by  two  British  airmen  who  were  forced 
to  land  at  Valkenisse  near  Walcheren.  They 
were  obliged  to  come  down  to  earth  because 
the  water-tank  of  their  machine  was  injured  by 
a fragment  of  shrapnel  when  they  were  at  a 
height  of  some  14,000  feet,  but  they  ascertained 
that  the  Zeebrugge  Canal  was  still  completely 
shut  off  by  our  sunken  ships  and  that  great 
damage  was  done  to  the  locks  during  the  recent 
bombing.  It  was  also  learned  that  a fortnight 
previously  some  of  the  bombs  dropped  at 
Bruges  fell  among  400  German  marines  who 
were  drilling,  causing  a large  number  of 
casualties,  while  others  blew  up  an  ammuni- 
tion depot  situated  at  the  land  end  of  Zeebrugge 
Mole. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  number  of 
German  machines  destroyed  or  captured  by 
the  British  airmen  or  gunners  on  the  Western 
front  was  316  ; in  addition  to  which  36  balloons 
were  accounted  for.  The  French,  claim  184, 
besides  1.54  which  were  seen  falling  out  of 
control  ; also  they  destroyed  49  German 
captive  balloons.  Of  our  aeroplanes  117  failed 
to  return  to  their  aerodromes,  14  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Independent  Force.  In  addition 
to  the  definitely  ascertained  casualties,  98 
enemy  machines  were  driven  down  out  of  con- 
trol. German  balloons  to  the  number  of  48 
were  shot  down  by  the  Allied  forces.  Against 
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these  successes  the  Germans  clahn  to  have 
accounted  for  316  machines  and  19  balloons. 

On  the  morning  of  August  1 a squadron 
belonging  to  the  British  Independent  Air  Force 
started  out  to  bomb  Cologne,  but  finding  it 
enveloped  in  cloud,  turned  and  dropped  their 
bombs  on  the  factories  of  Diiren,  half  way 
between  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A fire 
was  seen  to  break  out.  All  our  machines 
returned  in  safety.  A second  squadron  at- 
tacked the  railway  workshops  at  Treves  with 
some  success.  They  W’ere  heavily  attacked  by 
a large  number  of  German  machines,  of  which 
they  destroyed  three,  losing  only  one  ; thus 
the  two  expeditions  were  executed  with  only 
one  casualty  against  three  inflicted  on  the 
enemy.  The  German  account,  with  its  usual 
veracity,  reports  that  six  of  our  big  battle- 
planes w’ere  destroyed  by  six  of  their  machines 
before  they  dropped  any  bombs,  and  out  of 
the  second  squadron  one  British  aeroplane  was 
brought  dowm.  Evidently  the  German  ob- 
servers had  been  unable  to  see  through  the 
clouds  which  covered  Cologne  from  our  men. 
On  the  same  date  the  French  dropped  some 
24  tons  of  bombs  on  various  objectives  behind 
the  German  lines,  and  in  the  ensuing  night  a 
further  10  tons  of  bombs  were  distributed  on 
railway  lines,  stations,  and  aerodromes.  These 


re.sults  were  obtained  with  a loss  of  only  two 
machines,  while  17  of  the  enemy’s  were  ac- 
counted for. 

The  next  day  the  w'eather  was  very  unfavour- 
able and  at  night  no  flying  was  possible. 

On  August  3 the  weather,  was  again  un- 
propitious,  but  some  work  was  done,  and 
although  the  night  was  very  dark,  five  tons  were 
dropped  by  us  on  the  stations  of  Fives,  south- 
east of  Lille,  and  Steenwerck. 

August  4 and  5 were  almost  without  incident 
in  the  air,  but  the  next  day  there  was  some 
recrudescence  and  24  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  by  us  and  five  German  machines  were 
accounted  for.  We  lost  none. 

On  the  morning  of  August  8 our  machines 
carried  out  a successful  attack  on  the  explosive 
factories  at  Rombach,  north  of  IMetz.  Good 
results  were  obtainetl  without  any  casualties 
to  us.  These  results  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory,  and  show  that  the  Allies  had 
now  obtained  a distinct  superiority  in  the  air. 

The  active  operations,  so  far  as  the  Crown 
Prince’s  armies  were  concerned,  came  to  an  end 
on  August  5.  They  were  driven  back  to  the 
Aisne.  They  had  suffered  heav'y  losses  in  men 
and  material,  but  there  was  no  dissolution  of  the 
organization  of  the  units  and  on  the  whole  the 
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retirement  took  place  in  fair  order,  wliicli  was 
tlie  more  remarkable  as  they  had  lost  heavily 
in  i)risoners.  killed,  and  wounded  and  day  after 
day  had  also  to  abandon  a large  amount  of 
material. 

The  (ierman  .4rmy  liad  now  made  four 
great  efforts  and  one  smaller  to  penetrate 
into  the  Allied  lines  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  all  of  them.*  They  had  in  these  efforts 
used  uii  a lai'ge  propoi’tion  of  their  reserves. 


undergone  their  hapteme-de-feu  and  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  men. 

-Marshal  Foch  had  from  the  time  he  took  over 
the  commantl  imj^ressed  a definite  character 
on  the  operations  of  the  Allied  Annies.  His 
plan  was  ably  conceived  and  had  been  well 
carried  out  by  the  Allied  Commanders.  It  was 
no  light  task  to  devote  himself  at  first  in  difficult 
circumstances  to  a patient  and  obstinate  defen- 
sive and  to  keej)  in  suspense  any  counter  move- 


aixl  had  jro  means  of  replenishing  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  were  becoming 
stronger  day  by  day.  The  French  had  re- 
])laced  a good  proportion  of  their  losses,  and 
the  fresh  troo])s  which  had  come  over  from 
England  in  the  late  sjwing  and  early  summer 
had  by  now'  been  incorporatetl  into  various 
units  and  properly  traineil.  The  British  Army 
was  I’eady  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  consider- 
able access  of  strength  was  now'  being  gained  by 
the  ra])iilly  growing  numbers  of  trained  troops 
in  the  .\mei'ican  Army.  .Many  of  these  had 

* .ttarcli  21  against  our  Third  and  Fifth  .A.nnie.s. 

."Vpi'i!  a against  the  British  and  I’ortugue.se  between 
.\  oncutiere.s  and  La  Bassee. 

.May  27  again.st  the  French  at  tlie  Ciieniin-des-Dames. 

.hnic  It  against  the  French  from  Montdidier  to  Noyon, 
S' I nailer  affai  r. 

.Jidy  It  against  tlie  Frencli  ea.st  and  west  of  Keirns 
and  down  to  tlie  .Marne. 


ment  until  the  circumstances  were  absolutely 
those  wdiich  w'ere  recpiired  for  its  success.  His 
ajiparently  passive  attitude  was  not  allowed 
to  ])ass  without  criticism.  iMaiiy  aniateurs  of 
the  closet  thought  he  miglit  have  attacked 
before  he  did  ; but  be  knew  better  ; he  measured 
the  pul  e of  battle  accurately.  He  waited  until 
its  beats  slowed  down,  and  when  the  Crown 
Prince’s  army  by  its  wild  rush  to  the  IMariie 
exposed  its  right  flauk  in  the  way  that  the 
French  leader  rightly  fore.saw'  it  very  likely 
would,  he  turned  on  it  and  attacked  with 
concentrated  vigour.  I’he  result  of  his  action 
has  just  been  described.  This  pi’climinary 
eampaigii  w'as  an  earnest  of  further  successes, 
more  especially  as  circumstances  were  continu- 
ally liecoming  more  favourable  to  him. 

On  July  23,  by  which  time  it  was  quite  plain 
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tlmt  tlie  Soissons-Reiins  attack  of  the  Germans 
was  a failure,  a Conference  was  held  at  which 
were  present  the  Allied  Coinmander-in-Chief 
and  the  leaders  of  the  British,  French  and 
American  Ai-niies.  Marshal  Foch  asked  Field- 
IMarshal  Haig,  General  Petain,  the  Gonimander- 
in-Chief  of  tlie  French  Armies  in  the  north 
and  north-east,  and  General  Pershing  each  to 
prepare  a scheme  for  local  offensives  to  be 
begnir  at  once  with  certain  definite  objectives 
of  a limited  nature.  So  far  as  the  British  Army 
was  concerned,  its  main  object  was  to  be  the 
tlirusting  back  of  the  German  front  so  as  to 
free  the  Paris-Amiens  railroad,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  flat 
salient  occupied  by  the  Germans  from  Albert 
<lown  to  the  Oise.  ■ 

'Phe  French  and  American  Armies  were  to 
free  other  strategic  railroads  for  operations 
farther  south  and  east.  It  was  also  desirable 
to  put  an  end  to  the  threat  on  Hazebrouck  and 
through  this  town  to  the  northern  French  jjorts. 
This  involved  the  recapture  of  Kemmel  Hill 
and  the  general  pre.ssing  back  of  the  salient 
which  the  Germans  had  won  at  Kemmel  earlier 
in  the  year,  combined  with  an  operation  in 
the  direction  of  ].ia  Bassee.  If  this  could  be 
successfully  carried  out,  it  would  greatly  im- 
jorove  the  British  position  at  Ypres  and  put  an 
enclTo  all  fear  of  a German  break-through  down 
to  the  ports  which  were  important  bases  for 
our  supjilies.  It  would,  jnoreover,  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  Brnay  coal  mines,  which  were, 
of  enormous  imj^Kwfance  to  the  north  of  France 
and  Belgium. 

Field -IMarshal  Haig  had  carefully  considered 
the  different  opei’ations  oj^en  to  the  British 
Army  and  had  discussed  them  with  Marslial 
Foch.  Ultimately,  after  much  thought,  he 
had  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  Amiens 
direction  was  the  most  pressing  and  the  most 
promising  in  immediate  results.  To  press  back 
the  Germans  here  was  to  intensify  their  defeat 
on  the  Marne,  and  would  completely  relieve 
Paris  of  all  danger  and  put  an  end  to  any  hope 
of  separating  the  British  from  the  French 
forces.  The  more  northern  operation  could 
wait  until  this  was  successful. 

The  general  idea  of  the  operations  to  be 
undertaken  arrived  at  was,  after  dealing 
successfully  with  the  more  pres.sing  require- 
ments in  front  of  Amiens,  that  the  British  forces 
should  attack  the  line  St.  Quentin-Cambrai, 
while  the  French  and  American  Armies  would 
converge  in  an  attack  on  Mezieres  If  this 


V.Yj 

combination  was  successfully  carrieil  out,  the 
communications  of  the  Germans,  which  ran  bai  k 
through  the  line  IMaubeugc-Hirson-lMezieres 
and  by  which  line  their  forces  on  the  (Jhanqiagni' 
front  could  be  supjilied  and  maintained  would 
be  threatened,  if  not  interriqiteil.  Once 
IMaubeuge  was  occupied,  a forward  movement 
of  the  Allies  on  Mons  and  towards  Brussels 
would  t.hreaten  the  main  line  of  communication 
between  Belgium  and  Germany  on  which  the 
sup2tly  and  maintenance  of  the  troo^js  in  the 
former  country  dejtended,  and  this  of  course 
would  have  been  a jtowerful  adjunct  to  any 


A CAMOUFLAGED  GERMAN  SEARCH- 
LIGHT. 

direct  advance  on  the  German  Armies  between 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent. 

The  Germans  were  ejuite  aware  of  the  \'itat 
character  of  any  advance  between  St.  Quentin 
and  Cambrai.  This  was  clearly  shown  when 
General  Byng  had  made  his  successful  advanci' 
in  November,  1917  ; his  unexpected  irruittion 
had  caused  the  Germans  to  accumulate  eveiy 
available  man  they  could  against  his  arm_\-. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  lack  of  numbers  had 
|)revented  the  oiX'ration  being  the  brilliant 
success  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

This  part  of  the  German  front  was  defended 
by  the  great  organized  zone  to  which  the 
general  name  of  the  Hindenbiirg  line  may  be 
ap2)lied.  The  main  Hiiulenburg  line  ran  down 
from  Lille,  ]iast  Le  Catelet  to  La  Kere-Laou- 
Vouziers-Verdun,  through  the  8t.  IMihiel  salient 
to  Pagny.  Part  of  the  line  from  about  the 
Aisne  to  the  southern  end  was  known  as  the 
Brunnhilde  ; somewhat  in  advance  of  it  \ery 
near  Lens  W'ere  the  M'otan,  the  Siegfried,  and 
Alberich  lines  running  to  Reims.  Behind  the 
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main  line  was  another  fortified  system  running 
from  Douai  by  Mezieres-Sedan-Montmedy 
down  to  where  the  Brunnhilde  line  terminated 
about  Pagny.  An  additional  reserve  system  was 
under  construction,  wliich  ran  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Givet.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  was  ever  completed.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
hnes  were  extensive  and  formidable,  and  their 
captm’e  could  scarcely  be  calculated  upon 
without  very  serious  resistance. 

The  special  idea  so  far  as  the  forces  en- 
trusted to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  were  concerned 
was  the  attack  on  the  German  positions  from 
Albert  and  Villers-Bretonneux  back  to  the 
Hindenbm’g  lino  between  St.  Quentin  and  the 
Scarpe,  and  beliind  them  was  the  Hindenburg 
line  of  defences. 

To  strengthen  the  British  force,  the  French 
First  Army  under  General  Debeney  was  placed 
at  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  disposal,  and  to  strengthen 
his  attack,  which  was  to  be  conducted  mainly 
by  the  British  Fourth  Army,  he  added  to  it 
the  Canadian  Corps  and  the  two  British 
Divisions  (from  the  First  Army)  which  had 
been  held  in  readiness  astride  the  Somme  as 
has  been  previously  described,  ante  p.  83. 

On  the  evening  of  August  7,  along  the  line 
from  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  the 
following  were  the  dispositions  : Between  the 
Ancre  and  the  Luce  from  Albert  to  Hangard 
the  Fomth  British  Army,  under  General  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  was  faced  across  the  Somme 
by  nine  German  Divisions  belonging  to  the 
Second  German  Army  rmder  General  von  der 
Marwitz.  From  Hangard  to  Courcelles,  south- 
east of  Montdidier,  was  the  First  French  Army, 
opposed  by  von  Hutier’s  Eighteenth  German 
Army  ; south  of  the  First  Army  was  the  Third 
French  Army  under  General  Humbert,  pro- 
longing the  front  to  the  junction  of  the  Matz 
with  the  Oise.  The  situation  was  in  some 
ways  a repetition  of  that  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  Marne.  There  Mangin  and  Degoutte 
had  been  on  the  right  flank  of  the  German 
salient.  On  this  occasion  the  Third  French 
Army  would,  when  the  frontal  attack  by  the 
British  and  French  directly  facing  the  Germans 
had  sufficiently  developed,  strike  against  the 
left  flank  of  von  Hutier’s  Army  and  help  to 
drive  it  back. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  First  French  Army  as  well  as  the  British 
troops,  and  he  was  responsible  for  its  move- 
ments. Humbert,  with  the  Third  French 
Army,  would  enter  into  action  at  the 


moment  considered  by  Marshal  Foch  to  bo 
favourable. 

The  plan  of  operations  designed  by  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  was  to  strike  in  an  easterly  and 
south-easterly  direction,  using  the  riv’er  Somme 
to  cover  the  left  flank  of  his  troops,  aiming  in  the 
first  instance  at  the  line  between  iMericourt -sur- 


RUSTIG  QUARTERS  IN  THE  HINUEN- 
BURG  LINE. 

Soimne  and  Le  Quesnel,  so  as  to  push  back  the 
Germans  and  render  more  secure  the  railroad 
from  Paris  to  Amiens.  The  next  step  was  to 
be  the  capture  of  Roye  and  the  important 
raihvay  jimction  of  Chaulnes.  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  capture  of  the  latter  point 
are  evident.  In  the  case  of  Roye  the  great 
object  was  to  cut  the  railway  coimexions  of  the 
Germans  in  the  country  between  Lassigny  and 
Montdidier,  and  this  object  would  be  eventu- 
ally made  easier  by  the  action  of  the  Third 
French  Army  striking  ujJ  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion from  its  initial  position.  As  early  as 
July  13  General  Rawlinson  had  received 
instructions  to  be  ready  to  attack  to  the  east 
of  Amiens  at  an  early  date,  and  the' Canadian 
Corjis  and  the  two  British  Divisions  from  the 
Somme  were  added  to  his  armv.  On  Julj-  28 
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the  First  French  Ai’my  was  definitely  placed 
under  Sir  Douglas  Haig  for  the  proposed 
attack. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  taken  to  mislead 
the  enemy  and  to  lead  liim  to  think  that  no 
movement  was  intended  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  For  this  pur- 
jrose  considerable  preparations  were  made  to 
lead  the  Germans  to  think  that  the  British 
attack  would  be  made  in  Flanders.  Canadian 
battalions  were  put  into  line  on  the  Keminel 


GENERAL  VON  DER  MARWITZ. 

Commanded  the  German  Second  Army. 

front  so  that  the  enemy  might  recognize  their 
position  there.  Headcpiarters  for  \'arious  Army 
Corps  were  jirepared  and  casualty  clearing 
stations  constructed  in  positions  where  they 
could  be  easily  observed  by  the  Germans  in 
the  Sfimine  area.  Great  activity  took  place  on 
our  wireless  stations  on  the  First  Army  front, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  lead  the  enemy 
to  suppose  that  a great  concentration  of  tanks 
was  taking  place  round  St.  Pol,  all  this  pointing 
to  the  main  attack  being  in  the  direction  of 
Yjjres.  In  that  area,  too,  combined  training 
operations  with  infantry  and  tanks  were 
carried  out  on  days  on  which  the  enemy’s 
long-distance  reconnoitring  and  photographing 
aero25lanes  were  likely  to  work  behind  our 
lines.  The  consequence  of  all  this  activity  was 
that  the  Germans  thoroughly  believed  that  a 
large  and  inniortant  operation  on  the  northern 
front  was  about  to  begin,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  actual  movements  definite 
evidence  was  obtained  that  such  had  been 
their  belief 

Final  details  for  the  combined  British  and 


French  attack  were  ready  early  in  August  and 
the  morning  of  August  8 was  fixed  as  the  day 
on  which  the  attack  was  to  commence.  The 
line  held  by  the  Australian  Corps  on  the  right 
of  the  British  Fourth  Army  was  extended 
southward  so  as  to  include  the  Amiens-Roye 
road  and  the  Canadian  Corps  was  brought  ujj 
by  night  behind  this  portion  of  our  lines. 
There  was  to  be  a large  collection  of  tanks, 
but  their  concentration  was  j^ot  off  till  the  last 
moment  and  carried  out  as  secretly  as  possible. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  enemy  had 
duruig  the  early  jrai't  of  August  drawn  some- 
what backwai'd  from  the  positions  he  had 
held  west  of  the  Avre  and  Ancre  rivers,  which 
was  of  some  advantage  to  our  troops,  though 
scarcely  affecting  the  general  jsosition,  but  the 
Germans  seem  still  to  have  had  some  notion 
of  attacking  towards  Amiens,  and  a strong 
local  attack  was  launched  by  them  on 
August  6 south  of  Morlancourt,  which  fell  on 
the  III.  Army  Coi'iijs  on  the  left  of  General- 
Rawlinson’s  Ai-my.  This  added  to  the  difficulty 
which  this  unit  had  when  the  attack  com- 
menced on  August  8. 

The  o])eration  undertaken  by  the  Germans 
at  4.30  a.m.  on  August  6 was  made  by  fresh 
troops  of  their  27th  Division  and  was  receded 
by  considerable  artillery  fire  and  heavy  gas 
shelling.  The  groimd  chosen  for  attack  was 
that  which  the  Australians  had  taken  and 
consolidated  on  July  28-29,  south  of  Morlan- 
court. It  w’as  to  a great  extent  successful,  the 
advanced  jjositions  along  most  of  the  front 
being  captured  and  hekl  by  the  enemy  during 
the  day,  but  the  next  morning  our  troops 
counter-attacked  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
captured  position  and  practically  re-established 
the  original  line  of  our  front.  As  a set-off 
against  this  temporary  success  of  the  Germans, 
the  French  troo^ss  progressed  on  the  same 
date,  made  a further  movement  to  the  Avre, 
seizing  the  left  bank  between  Merisel  and 

Braches.  The  Gemian  raid  to  the  south-east 

<* 

of  Montdidier  broke  down  completely. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Morlancourt  incident 
was  the  eoimnencement  of  a further  important 
attack  by  the  Germans,  and  this  is  somewhat 
borne  out  by  the  statement  of  von  Airlenne 
in  the  Berliner  TagehJait  of  August  6,  which 
runs  as  follows  : 

It  is  clear  that  the  defensive  battle  now  being  fought 
by  our  retreating  troops  will  not  be  continued  indefinitely. 
The  German  offensive  has  suffered  an  unpleasant  inter- 
ruption, but  it  will  certainly  be  resumed.  A fact  which 
will  contribute  to  such  a resumption  of  the  offensive  is 
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that  our  armies  between  tlio  Aisne  and  the  Marne  were 
able  to  carry  out  these  operations  witli  their  own 
reserves,  without  being  obliged  to  draw  upon  those  army 
reserves  the  unrestricted  use  of  which  secures  the 
initiative  to  the  German  Supreme  Command.  Apart 
from  other  factors,  the  happy  confidence  of  our  army 
leaders,  which  has  recently  been  described  by  our  war 
correspondents,  guarantees  that  this  freedom  of  initiative 
■will,  at  the  right  time,  be  utilized. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  “ freedom 
of  initiative  ” was  henceforth  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies  until  the  armistice. 

There  was  no  old-fashioned  preliminary 
bombardment  which  only  served  to  warn  the 
enemy  ; but  at  4.20  a.m.  on  August  8 the 
massed  British  artillery  opened  a devastating 
fire  against  the  whole  front  of  attack,  com- 
pletely crushing  the  enemy’s  batteries,  some  of 
wliich  indeed  never  succeeded  in  going  mto 
action. 

General  Rawlinson’s  attack  was  made  on  a 
front  of  over  11  miles  from  the  south  of  the 
Amiens-Roye  road  to  Morlancourt  inclusive. 
On  the  left,  north  of  the  Soinme,  was  the 
III.  Corps  under  Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  K. 
Butler,  who  had  the  58th  and  18th  Divisions 
in  front  line  and  the  12th  Division  in  support. 
On  the  right  of  this  and  in  the  centre  general 
line  came  the  Australian  Corps  cinder  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  J.  IMonash,  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Australian  Divisions  in  the  front  and  the 


5th  and  4th  Australians  in  snpixirt.  On  the 
l ight  of  tlie  line  was  the  Canadian  Corjis,  nndi-r 
Lieut. -General  Sir  A.  E.  Currie,  with  the 
3rd,  1st,  and  2nd  Canadian  Divisions  in  front 
line  and  the  4th  Canadian  Dicision  in  the 
secoml.  The  French  First  Army  untler  General 
Debeney  was  on  the  right  of  the  British 
Fourth  Army  on  a line  of  between  four  and 
five  miles  extending  down  to  Morenil  inclusive. 
As  the  Allied  troops  progressed  forwai’d  the  right 
of  the  French  attack  was  to  be  gradually  ex- 
tended southwards  until  its  southern  extremity 
would  be  ojoposite  Braches.  General  Debeney 
was  to  move  forward  an  hour  later  than  the 
opening  of  the  British  attack  ; the  idea  no 
doubt  being  that  this  would  be  favourable 
to  an  outflanking  movement. 

The  British  Cavalry  Corps,  consistiitg  of 
three  cavalry  divisions,  under  the  commaiul 
of  Lieut. -General  C.  T.  McM.  Kavanagh,  was 
behind  the  British  front,  while  the  special 
mobile  force  of  two  motor  macliine-gun  brigades 
and  a Canadian  Cyclist  Battalion,  under 
Brigadier- General  Brutinel,  was  ordered  to 
follow  up  the  success  along  the  line  of  the 
Amiens-Roye  road. 

Shortly  after  the  artillery  fire  opened,  the 
British  infantry  with  an  important  force  of 
tanks  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ground 
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was  covered  with  a heavy  mist,  which  aided 
the  operation,  and  the  first  objectives  on  the 
line  Deinnin-j'.Iarcelcave-Cerisy,  to  the  south 
of  iMorlancourt,  were  cpiicklv  captured,  the 
enemy  being  completely  surprised.  This  attack 
was  well  into  tlie  first  line  of  the  German 
defensives  and  represented  an  advance  varying 
from  a few  hundred  yards  to  over  a mile.  The 
l^arrage  which  our  guns  down  was  so 

X^owerful  that  it  reduced  the  German  reply  to 
comfoarative  impotence.  This  was  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  mist,  which  ox^erated 
in  our  favour  x^recisely  in  the  same  way  that  it 
had  ox^ierated  to  the  German  advantage  in  the 
advance  against  General  Gough’s  Army  on 
iMarch  21,  that  is  to  say,  while  our  men  knew 
exactly  where  to  down  the  shells  on 

certain  fixed  points  the  Germans  could  not  see 
where  to  shell  effectively  our  moving  forces. 
The  tanks  x^layed  a great  x^art  in  the  advance, 
going  on  ahead  of  the  infantry  in  many  parts 
of  the  line,  smothering  tire  machine-gun  nests. 

Very  hard  fi^.iting  took  place  just  at  the 
X^oint  of  junction  of  our  line  with  that  of  the 
French.  Here,  beyond  the  windings  of  the  river 
Luce,  the  ground  rose  ux3  steex^ly  to  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  intersected  by  many  gullies,  with 
the  woods  known  as  the  Dodo  Wood  and  Hamon 
^\'ood  on  the  ux^per  sloxDes.  The  attack  here  was 
greatly  aided  bj^  the  tanks  which  had  been 
brought  over  the  river  during  the  previous 
night.  The  infantry  advanced  behind  the  tanks, 
while  the  barrage  cut  off  all  German  supxJorts 
from  the  points  attacked,  coming  down  like  a 
cui-tain  behind  the  woods.  These  were  cxuickly 
cleared  by  our  men,  and  a considerable  number 
of  x^risoners  taken.  To  the  north  of  this  x^oint, 
above  Hangard,  there  were  three  small  woods 
known  as  Hangard  Copse,  Wren  Coxjse,  and 
Cemetery  Coxjse,  and  here  the  Germans  offered 
a more  strenuous  resistance.  In  the  attack  on 
Marcelcave  and  Aubercourt  the  tanks  were 
of  great  utility,  going  on  in  advance  of 
the  infantry  where  the  enemy  machine-guns 
were  strongest,  and  destroying  the  nests  in 
which  they  were  ensconced.  Our  aerox^lanes 
dill  what  they  could  to  helx^  the  attack,  but  the 
misty  weather  and  consequent  low  visibility 
much  iinx^eded  them  ; but  they  had  the  air 
completely  to  themselves,  and  not  even  one 
German  observation  balloon  was  to  be  seen, 
althoiigh  ours  went  up  quite  early  in  the  action. 

North  of  the  area  referred  to,  where  the 
raillroad  runs  from  Villers-Bretonneux  to 
Chanlnes,  and  on  the  Somme  itself,  the  ad- 


vance was  carried  out  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  our  men  suffered  extremely 
small  losses,  and  took  some  2,000  x^risoners. 
Immediately  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Somme  the  advance  was  fairly  successful. 
Towards  Cliipilly  the  advance  was  also  rax^id, 
and  part  of  the  wood  which  covered  it  to 
the  north  with  the  aid  of  the  tanks  was  cax^- 
tured,  but  the  village  itself  remained  in  German 
hands.  In  the  Morlancourt  region  the  Germans 
offered  a greater  resistance,  and  here  our  troops 
made  but  little  x:)rogress  ; they  did  not  succeed  in 
cax3turing  the  village,  and  the  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  heights  north  of  it  distinctly  held 
back  our  attack.  Between  Morlancourt  and 
Chixiilly,  on  the  Bray-Corbie  road,  our  advance 
was  held  up  for  some  time,  although  our 
troops  had  extended  a good  bit  to  the  north 
of  Morlancourt. 

The  artillery  followed  up  the  operation 
with  great  celerity,  and  our  men,  when  they 
occupied  the  advanced  German  positions,  soon 
found  themselves  sux^ported  by  the  guns. 
Opposite  the  area  attacked  by  the  British  there 
were  some  eight  German  divisions — viz.,  the 
27th,  43rd,  13th,  41st,  109th,  25th  and  the  14th, 
while,  near  Marcelcave,  the  117th  had  come 
up  during  the  previous  night  From  all  these 
divisions  a considerable  number  of  prisoners 
w'ere  taken.  As  the  attack  xn’Ogressed,,  our 
cavalry  and  armoured  cars  and  motor  machine- 
guns  x^ushed  on  ahead  and  played  havoc  among 
the  retreating  Germans.  By  nightfall  the 
British  south  of  the  Somme  were  in  possession 
of  the  line  Morco^irt-Harbonnieres-Caix  ; this 
represented  a bulge  forward  into  the  German 
line  varying  on  the  left  from  34  miles  to  6 miles 
on  the  right. 

On  the  right  of  the  attack,  Le  Quesnel  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  this  was 
the  only  x^oint  in  theii’  outer  line  of  defences 
which  remained  in  their  hands  up  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Somme.  Field-Marshal  Haig 
rex3orted  on  the  brilliant  and  predominating 
X^art  taken  by  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
Corps  as  being  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. The  British  cavalry  was  also  of  the 
greatest  use.  The  three  divisions  under  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  C.  T.  McM.  Kavanagh  had  com- 
X^leted  their  assembly  behind  the  battle  front 
at  the  points  of  concentration  by  a series  of 
night -marches,  and  on  August  8 they  advanced 
23  miles  from  these  points,  and  by  the  dash  and 
vigour  of  their  action,  aided  by  the  tanks  and 
motor  machine-guns,  rendered  most  valuable 
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and  gallant  service.  Passing  through  the  line 
of  infantry,  they  carried  confusion  into  the 
retreating  Germans,  captured  numerous  con- 
voys, and  altogether  greatly  added  to  tlie 
successes  of  the  day.  The  whole  day’s  fighting 
showed  the  admirable  manner  in  which  General 


was  sent  against  the  Malaril  and  Gre.ssnirt 
AN'oods,  and  another  directed  against  ('hii)ill\' 
The  hist-named  wood  we  contiiveil  to  eaptmt 
and  hold  fora  time,  taking  .jOO  ])iisonei>  witl; 
some  held-guns  and  two  howitzers,  hut  uhi'u 
the  attempt  was  made  to  advance  on  (.'liipilly 


BRITISH  CAVALRY  CLEARING  UP  GERMAN  MACHINE-GUN  NESTS. 


Rawlinson  had  carried  out  the  preparations  for 
the  advance,  and  the  success  of  the  movement 
was  largely  due  to  him  and  his  staff. 

North  of  the  Somme  our  progress  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  been  so  great.  Here  the  Germans 
were  well  established  at  Morlancourt,  anrl  on 
the  heights  to  the  north  of  it.  One  brigade 


it  was  brought  to  a standstill.  The  ground 
here  was  full  of  dug-outs  and  machine-guns 
and  there  was  a complete  absence  of  co\er 
in  front  of  the  village,  where  on  the  river 
bank  the  ground  was  flat  and  open.  The  mist 
also  had  prevented  the  proper  co-ordination 
of  the  various  units,  and  especially  was  this  the 
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case  with  the  tanks,  wliich  had  gone  too  far 
to  the  north.  The  result  was  at  the  end  of 
August  8 we  had  only  got  to  the  ground  west 
of  the  village  ; the  latter  was  still  in  German 
hands. 

The  captures  of  the  day  were  significant  of 
our  success  : 13,000  prisoners,  between  300 

and  400  guns,  very  large  numbers  of  machine- 
guns,  and  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
stores. 

By  nightfall  it  was  evident  that  the  Germans 
themselves  felt  they  had  received  a severe  blow, 
because,  behind  the  line  captured,  explosions 
and  conflagrations  showed  that  they  were  engaged 
in  blowing  up  and  destroying  ammunition  and 
supply  dumps.  The  roads,  heavily  encmubered 
by  their  wagons  retreating  eastwards,  formed 
excellent  targets  for  our  airmen,  wdio  rained 
bombs  and  machine-gun  fire  on  them. 

A great  deal  of  our  wide-ranging  success  was 
due  to  the  cavalry  and  the  tanks  ; both  were 
fearlessly  used  and  results  gained  which  could 
hardly  have  been  counted  on.  Nightfall  did 
not  stop  their  progress,  and  the  Germans  were 
attacked  in  places  so  remote  from  the  front  line 
that  the  sm'jirise  in  them  was  complete.  One 


ai'inoured  car  met  a German  transport  column 
coming  up,  which  tried  to  turn  and  escape.  Four 
Germaq  mounted  officers  came  up  to  see  what 
was  the  reason  which  had  stopped  the  advance. 
They  were  all  shot  down  by  the  car,  which  then 
jjroceeded  to  roimd  up  the  column.  At  many 
places  the  cars  caught  both  mechanical  and 
liorse-drawn  transport,  took  the  personnel 
prisoners  and  shot  down  the  horses.  One  car 
attacked  a train  on  the  railroad  and  wrecked 
it.  At  another  point  a village  was  entered,  in 
which  the  German  troops  were  peacefully 
sleeping  unaware  of  the  approaching  danger. 
The  car  went  through  the  street,  shooting  at 
the  windows,  and  in  one  place  found  an  officers’ 
mess  enjoymg  a meal  which  the  arrival  of  the 
British  bullets  soon  put  an  end  to.  Near 
Framerville  another  car  happened  on  a Corps 
Headquarters.  It  shot  down  many  of  the 
Corps  Staff  and  poured  bullets  into  the  different 
huts.  Then  it  was  rmnoured.  that  some  part 
of  the  Staff  had  escaped  along  the  road  toward 
Peronne.  At  once  the  crew  started  off  after 
them  ; came  up  on  the  fugitives  and  literally 
hunted  them,  killing  many  and  forcmg  the 
others  to  scatter  from  the  road  and  take  refuge 
in  the  woods.  Among  the  harvest  of  prisoners 
there  were  one  or  two  interesting  eases.  A regi- 
mental commander  w^as  captured  and  w'as  seen 
to  be  hiding  some  papers  by  tlirusting  them 
into  his  breeches  dowm  to  the  knees.  The 
bulge  they  made  betrayed  their  presence  and 
he  W'as  at  once  overhauled.  He  denied  that 
there  was  anything  there  at  all,  but  the  men 
who  had  seized  him,  having  a proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  German  officer’s  notions  of  honour, 
proceeded  to  search  him,  which  was  done 
courteously,  while  he  sw'ore  horribly  all  the 
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time,  reviling  the  coai’seuess  of  the  bi'utf\l 
English  nation  and  their  otter  lack  of  courtesy 
to  a distinguished  German  officer.  This  from 
a member  of  the  race  which  had  treated  our 
own  officers  with  habitual  gross  and  vulgar 
insult  is  not  only  characteristic,  but  amusing. 
Amongst  other  notable  items  captured  by  ovir 
men  was  a whole  train,  which  was  intercepted 
as  it  was  coming  up  to  the  front  and  500 
Saxons  were  taken  prisoner  from  it. 

Tlie  battlefield  south  of  the  Somme  over 
which  the  centre  and  right  of  General  Raulin- 
son’s  Army  advanced,  and  to  the  south  General 
Debeney’s  I.  French  Corps,  is  known  as  the 
Santeri'e  plateau  and  consists  of  a wide  exjianse 
of  rich  farindand,  and  like  most  of  the  country 
in  this  part  of  France,  is  without  hedges,  the 
buildings  being  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  farms.  It  was  eoveretl 
with  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  which 
were  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  here  and  there 
good  crops  of  potatoes.  The  whole  flat  expanse 
being  covered  with  gi'owing  crops,  hid  to  a 
great  extent  the  works  wlueh  the  Germans  had 
newly  constructed.  These  do  not  appear  in 
most  places  to  have  been  of  a very  formidable 
character,  nor  were  the  wire  entanglements  of 
the  usual  broad  and  sti’ong  construction,  and 
it  was  perfectly  evident  from  the  results 
observed  that  our  artillery  tire  had  been  far 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  enemy,  for  over  the 
whole  field  was  spread  a vast  and  complicated 
mass  of  equipment  which  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  hurried  retreat  of  the  Germans.  Amongst 
the  booty  captured  was  a box  of  450  Iron 
Crosses  sent  up  for  distribution  to  a certain 
division,  which  went  to  form  welcome 
“ souvenirs  ” for  those  who  captured  them 
One  agreeable  deduction  made  from  the 
perambulation  of  the  battle-field  was  the 
undoubted  fact  that  our  casualties  bore  but  a 
v’ery  small  proportion  to  those  we  had  inflicted 
on  our  adversaries.  The  centre  of  our  attack 
was,  as  we  know,  feebly  opj:)osed,  and  one 
Australian  division  had  only  300  casualties 
and  took  1,000  prisoners,  besides  inflicting  a 
large  number  of  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  troops  opposed  to  them. 

South  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  attacks. 
General  Debeney,  in  accordance  with  the 
arranged  plan,  moved  forward  at  5.5  a.m. 
His  attack  was  a complete  surprise  to  the 
Germans.  This  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  attack  had 
commenced  nearly  an  hour  before.  To  the 


south  iNIorisel  and  then  Moreuil  were  quickly 
ca])tured  and  thus  the  ])assage  over  tlie  A\re 
secured.  Pressing  farther  onward,  Fresnoy 
and  Ples.sier  were  captured  and  to\ich  was 
gained  with  Brutinel's  forces  on  the  Amiens- 
Hoye  road,  a little  to  the  west  of  Le  (,)uesnel, 
while  farther  south  the  Avre  was  again  passed 
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Commanded  the  Twelfth  Division. 

at  Pierrepont  ; 3,350  prisoners  and  many  guns 
and  machine-guns  were  taken  by  our  Ally  on 
this  day. 

The  whole  day  represented  a most  brilliant 
.strategical  success.  Our  line  had  been  carried 
forward  a long  distance  from  the  Avre  at 
Pierrepont  to  the  Somme  at  Horcourt. 
The  German  command  must  have  been 
conscious  that  their  position  from  IMontdidier 
eastward  was  now  being  threatened,  and 
the  only  consolation  they  had  was  that 
they  had  held  us  on  the  north  flank  of  the 
Somme. 

To  use  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  own  words,  *■  the 
sweeping  character  of  the  success  which  iti  one 
day  had  gained  our  first  objective  and  dis- 
engaged the  Paris-Amiens  railway  opened  a 
clear  field  for  the  measures  of  exploitation 
determined  upon  to  meet  siich  an  e\'ent.” 

The  attack  was  continued  on  August  fl.  From 
the  First  Cavalry  Division,  commanded  by 
Major-General  R.  L.  INIullens,  the  8th  Hu.ssars 
aflvaneed  and  took  Meharicourt  at  a gallo]), 
while  the  2nd  and  3rd  Cavalry  Divisions,  under 
Major-General  T.  T.  Pitman  and  .Major-Geneiul 
A.  E.Mb  Harman  respectively,  passing  through 
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our  infantry,  pressed  on  the  enemy,  captured 
many  prisoners  and  gained  a considerable 
amount  of  ground.  That  night  south  of  the 
Somme  we  held  Bouchoir,  Rouvroy,  Maucourt  * 
and  Fi’amei  ville,  and  reached  the  western  edges 
of  Lihons  and  Proyart,  being  thus  within  striking 
distance  of  Chaulnes,  the  junction  point  of  the 
railways  by  which  the  sui^plies  for  von  Hutier’s 
Army  were  brought  irp. 

North  of  the  Somme  the  attack  did  not 
start  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
12th  Division,  under  Major-Gleneral  H.  W. 
Higginson.  and  a regiment  from  the  33rd 
Ameiican  .Division,  which  was  commanded  by 
i\tajor-Cleneral  G.  Bell,  advanced  to  a line  east 
of  Ghi|)illy,  Morlancourt,  and  Dernaneourt. 
Chipilly  was  an  extremely  difficult  point,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  and  although  on  the 
previous  day  we  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
Gressaire  Wood,  we  were  comjielled  to  give 
it  up  owing  to  the  heavy  fire  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  it  from  the  height  above.  iNIalard 
Wood  was  also  captured,  which  may  thus  have 

* The  .Dispatch,  imra.  18,  calls  this  place  Moreourt. 
"J’hi.s  is  obviously  a ini.stake  ; Moreourt  is  on  the  south 
flank  of  the  Somme  and  was  taken,  according  to  para.  17 
on  August  8. 


allowed  the  Germans  to  suppose  that  the 
assault  would  not  be  prolonged  to  the  south 
of  it. 

Le  Quesnel  was  taken  about  6 a.m.  and  later 
the  general  advance  was  continued.  At  first 
there  was  considerable  opposition  on  the  line 
Beaufort-Vrely-Rosieres-Framerville,  and  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipilly.  Gressaire 
Wood  was  taken,  but  it  was  only  after  hard 
fighting  that  Chipilly  was  entered  by  our 
troops  at  5.30  in  the  evening.  When  this  was 
done  the  enemy  appears  to  have  lost  heart  in 
this  neighbourhood  and  to  have  retreated 
precipitately.  We  had  now  gained  possession 
of  the  high  ground  which  ran  back  from 
Morlancourt  in  a north-easterly  direction 
parallel  to  the  Somme,  and  Morlancourt  was 
in  our  hands. 

On  the  9th  Debeney’s  Army  advanced  to 
battle  at  9 a.m.,  deploying  on  the  line  from 
Beaucourt  down  to  Montdidier.  The  progress 
at  midday  w'as  very  rapid  and  by  the  afternoon 
the  troops  had  gained  the  line  Ai'vdllers-Hangest 
and  back  to  the  Avre  about  Pierrepont. 

Altogether,  in  the  two  days’  fighting,  the 
Allies  had  gained  a signal  victory. 
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WE  have  seen  in  Chapter  CCLXXVII. 

that  the  Germans  had  been  de- 
feated m their  advance  to  the 
iMarne.  They  had  not  retired  from 
their  advanced  positions  without  carrying  with 
them  souvenirs  of  their  visit.  On  tlie  present 
occasion  several  of  these  were  quite  unique  in 
character.  Thus  at  Arcy,  a Major  von  Titzch 
stole  from  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Restitue  (6|  miles 
south-east  from  Haiteimes)  a gold  shrine, 
valued  at  some  £500.  He  also  stole  lead  from 
the  coffins  and  plate  and  other  valuables  at 
the  Chateau  of  Muret  at  iMuret-et-Croutte 
(3  miles  north-east  of  Hartennes).  Letters 
which  were  taken  show  that  the  robbery  of 
the  Fi’cnch  was  calculated  and  systematic. 
We  have  seen  earlier  in  the  war  how  the  Gei-- 
men  women  asked  for  watches  and  jewellery  ; 
some  of  them  were  nmv  proposing  to  set  up 
shop  on  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  their  menkind 
in  France.  This  is  shown  by  two  letters  dated 
July  11  and  13,  of  which  the  first  is  reproduced 
below  : 

Dear  Joseph, — You  say  that  I only  write  wlten  1 
want  something.  If  for  every  letter  or  card  I sent  you 
I got  a shirt,  skirt,  or  pair  of  trou.sers  in  return  I should 
to-day  be  able  to  open  shop.  For  three  months  I’ve  been 

impatiently  waiting  for  the  tobacco  for  H . Don’t 

forget  the  address.  Every  day  I ask  whether  there  are 
any  parcels  for  me,  but  there  are  never  any. 

Are  the  dresses  you’ve  got  pretty  ? Examine  them 
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well  to  see  there  are  no  holes  in  them.  You  must  hold 
them  up  against  the  light,  and  you'll  see  at  once.  Anna 
was  very  grateful  for  the  little  slippers.  I told  her  to 
send  you  her  warme.st  thanks.  W’illy  jn’orniscs  to  get 
her  a cloak.  Get  me  one,  too,  and  don’t  forget  a good 
French  woollen  coverlet.  As  the  policeman  says,  any- 
thing you  can  put  on  your  back  or  use  in  any  way  should 
be  carried  off. 

The  second  letter  was  in  a similar  strain, 
but  apparently  haberdashery  wanted  supple- 
menting by  a supply  of  linen  goods,  which  was 
asked  for  in  it.  It  is  jicrhaps  not  extraordinary 
to  find  that  people  who  were  guilty  of  acts  of 
this  kind  also  robbed  one  another. 

Lotte  Brandt  wrote  from  Xeu  Koln  on 
June  24  a letter  to  a soldier  at  the  front  as 
follows  : 

According  to  your  letter  of  .June  20  the  parcel  contains 
all  .sort.s  of  loot  (schnafte  Saclicn).  Mamma  and  I will 
certainly  gladly  give  some  marks  to  the  .soldier  on  leave. 
Y'o  also  badly  want  a purse.  You  say  Uncle  iMax  can 
choose  from  what  you’ve  sent.  tVhal  is  he  to  have  ? 
Write  and  let  us  know  if  you  mean  a pair  of  shoes,  and 
tell  us  which.  It  is  quite  natural  you  should  keep  the 
best  pipe  for  yourself.  I am  delighted  over  the  ear- 
rings and  bracelet. 

Four  tlays  later  the  soldier  on  leave  arrived, 
but  the  gentle  Lotte  Brandt  had  a bitter  dis- 
appointment. She  writes  : 

To-day  the  person  came,  but  1 must  tell  you.  you’v'o 
been  taken  in  by  a rogue.  Yesterday  wo  went  to  his 
house,  but  he  was  out.  To-day  Emma  went  with  him 
to  Potsdam  Station,  but  the  parcel  was  not  there.  He  has 
simply  pincheil  (rjcklaut)  the  parcel  and  done  a stroke  of 
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business.  When  you  see  him  hit  him  over  the  face  with 
your  rifle-butt.  May  the  first  shell  be  for  him  ard  blow 
him  to  bits  that  will  go  where  the  things  are.  We  could 
not  sleep  all  night,  we  were  so  angry.  I see  red  when 
I think  of  the  earring.s.  What  were  they  like  ? Even 
if  I never  got  them  I should  like  to  know  what  they  were 
like.  Good-bye  ; that  dirty  thief,  that  cursed  hound, 
has  quite  upset  me. 

We  left  off  with  Field-Marshal  Haig’s 
offensive  on  August  9.  The  first  two  days' 
fighting  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  act 
of  the  drama,  and  had  been  very  successful. 
Seventeen  thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken  ; 
400  guns,  including  a gun  on  a railway  mount- 


ing of  heavy  calibre,  and  trench  mortars  and 
machine-guns  innumerable  ; vast  rjuantities 
of  stores  and  material  of  all  descriptions, 
including  a complete  railway  train  and  othor 
rolling  stock.  The  guns  came  in  especially 
useful.  The  ammunition  supplies  captured 
by  us  were  enormous,  and  these  served  for 
employment  in  the  captured  artillery  against 
the  troops  they  had  foiinerly  belonged  to, 
among  whom  they  created  very  heavy  casual- 
ties. 

The  good  work  done  by  our  cavalry  has  been 
alluded  to,  but  a few  more  details  may  be 
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interesting.  So  well  did  they  come  to  the  front 
that  by  1 1 o’clock  on  August  8 a cavalry  brigade 
operating  with  the  left  of  the  Canadians  was 
pushing  through  the  infantry  from  Marcel- 
cave  to  Wiencourt  and  Guillaucourt.  Coming 


BRITISH,  FRENCH,  AND  AMERICAN 
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out  from  the  latter  place,  it  was  received  by 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  but  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  ground  on  the  right,  worked  on  to 
the  German  advance  line,  rountling  up  a number 
of  prisoners  on  the  way.  A brigade  ojjerating 
with  the  Australians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chaidnes  railway  line  reached  their  objectives 
by  1 o’clock,  having  taken  numbers  of  pri- 
soners and  some  guns  and  other  booty.  Both 
on  the  north  and  south  the  cavalry  held  the 
line  they  had  reached  till  the  infantry  came 
up  and  took  over  at  7.30  that  evening.  Dra- 
goon Guards  on  the  same  day  had  captured 
Vamdllers  with  a rapid  dash  and  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Hussars  together  rushed  into 
the  big  woods  south  of  Cayeux  at  a gallop  and 
took  200  prisoners,  then,  pushing  on,  they 
held  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  Caix. 

On  August  9,  Hussars  distinguished  them- 
selves greatly  near  the  village  of  Vrely.  Here 
machine-guns  and  some  cavalry  which  had 
tried  to  approach  the  )5lace  from  the  westward 
found  the  enemy's  fiie  too  strong  for  them. 
The  Hussars  then  galloped  round  noi'th  of 
Rosieres,  and  then  wheeling  ijack,  galloped 
into  Meharicourt,  foTir  miles  to  the  east  of 
Vrely  before  the  Germans  were  aware  that  they 
were  on  them.  They  cleared  and  held  the 
wood,  pushing  out  patrols  to  hold  positions  still 
farther  east  towai'ds  the  “ Halte  ’’  on  the  noi  th 
near  Lihons  and  iMaucourt  on  the  east.  The  in- 


fantry then  came  up  and  seized  Vrely.  The 
cavalry  pushed  forward  to  the  south-east,  but 
found  themselves  brought  up  near  Fouques- 
court,  where  there  were  some  old  entrench- 
ments covered  by  wire  and  held  strongly  by 
machine-guns.  The  total  nmnbesi’  of  prisoners 
taken  by  the  cavalry  was  over  2,500.  They 
captured  the  big  gun  on  railway  mountings  in 
conj  miction  with  a tank  whicli  fired  into  the 
engine  and  brought  it  up,  and  also  a large 
]ierisco]ie.  The  Canadian  Cavalry,  in  addition 
to  theii'  work  on  the  Roye  road,  near  Damery, 
took  Beaucourt  in  most  gallant  style,  acting 
first  as  cavalry,  and  then  dismounting  and 
clearing  out  machine -gim  nests. 

Tanks,  as  we  have  seen,  also  played  a very 
large  part  in  the  fighting.  On  the  French 
front  the  Avre  had  to  be  crossed  by  then 
before  they  could  be  broiight  into  battle  line 
this  slowed  down  the  progress  of  the  French 
at  first,  and  limited  their  front.  The  Aviv 
had  to  be  bridged,  and  this  had  to  be  done  at 
many  jioints  before  the  troops  could  cross  in 
sufficient  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  the  line  was  only  2^  miles  from  Asnieres  to 
the  Hourtes-Roye  road  on  the  west  of  Merisel , 
but  was  afterwards  widened  to  include  the 
whole  valley  as  far  as  Hargicourt,  a length  of 
fi-j:  miles,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  the  depth 
was  8 1 miles. 

In  these  two  days  of  the  Allied  offensive 
when  the  tanks  got  across  in  fair  numbers, 
the  effect  was  immediate,  and  the  extension 
of  the  French  line  of  attack  was  largely  due 
to  their  action.  Heavy  patterns  were  employed, 
as  well  as  the  “ Whippet  ” tanks,  and  the 
former  were  extremely  useful  in  dealing  with 
builchngs.  At  one  point  the  French  had  some 
cUfficulty  with  a village  wliich  was  heavily 
defended  with  machine-guns,  many  of  which 
were  in  the  upper  stories,  which  held  them  iq) 
for  a time.  Five  of  the  heavy  tanks  were 
brought  up  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
houses  from  wliich  the  fire  came.  In  this  way 
10  houses  were  dealt  with  in  succession.  The 
tanks  butted  into  them  and  literally  went 
tlirough  them,  bringing  down  bricks,  joists, 
floors  and  roofs,  machine-guns  and  machine- 
gunners  in  one  confused  and  helpless  mass. 
They  emerged  from  their  task  covered  with  the 
debris,  but  the  job  was  done.  The  French 
infantry  were  enabletl  to  come  on  and  gather 
up  the  fragments  wliich  remained. 

At  Treux,  north  of  the  Somme,  a tank  which 
had  come  up  in  that  direction  was  asked  to 
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help  ail  advanced  post.  WJien  it  arrived  there, 
tlie  Commander  asked  the  Tank  Commander 
to  destroy  a small  post  in  the  opposite  lint' 
which  was  annoying  liim  very  mneh.  He  askei  I 
for  some  infantry  to  help  and  12  men  went  on 
with  him.  Straight  into  the  post  went  the 
tank,  clean  over  one  of  the  machine-guns  ; the 
rest  of  the  German  garrison  then,  thinking 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  came  out 
into  the  open  with  their  hands  in  the  air,  and 
the  tank  and  the  12  infantrymen,  all  unwouniled, 
escorted  back  seven  officers  and  200  prisoners. 


character  which  our  tanks  pcrtornieil,  both  w.th 
the  French  and  also  with  onr  own  troops,  would 
take  too  long.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  man\'  of 
the  light  nature  cooperated  with  our  aero[)hmcs 
in  raiding  the  lines  along  which  the  retreatimr 
Germans  were  hurrying  to  safety.  They 
supported  the  cavalry  in  similar  efforts  and  iliil 
enormous  service  in  crushing  out  .small  machine- 
gun  nests,  scattered  about  the  battlefield.  Thesi* 
would  have  been  costly  to  take  with  infantry, 
but  fell  without  any  casualties  to  s|)eak  of  into 
our  hands,  though  with  great  lo.ssi's  both  in 
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Captured  by  the  Australians  and  exhibited  in  Paris. 

A little  incident  near  Marcelcave  formed  a 
typical  example  of  what  cavalry  and  light 
tanks  working  in  unison  are  capable  of.  In  a 
.small  wood  to  the  south-east  of  it,  near  the 
road  from  Villers-Bretoimeux  to  Demuin,  the 
Germans  with  their  machine-guns  held  up  onr 
advanced  cavalry.  Some  light  tanks  went 
off,  going  round  to  the  south  and  attacking 
the  w'ood  from  that  side  ; the  Germans, 
believing  this  to  be  the  main  attack,  ran  out 
across  the  open  to  escape  it.  The  cavalry, 
who  had  been  held  back,  then  saw  their  chance 
and  charged  into  the  bolting  enemy.  A good 
many  were  killed  with  cold  steel  ; the  rest 
promptly  surrendered,  700  prisoners  being 
taken.  To  recount  all  the  deeds  of  a special 


Fbe  range  of  this  weapon  Is  about  20  miles. 

machine-guns  and  the  men  who  manned  them 
to  the  Germans. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Germans 
had  acquiesced  in  the  efforts  to  tlu'ust  them 
back  over  the  Avre,  which  hav^e  already  been 
described,  because  they  did  not  W'ant  to  meet 
the  tanks  on  the  open  ground  above  the  river, 
nor  indeed  to  fight  with  this  obstacle  behind 
them 

The  military  critic  of  the  Vienna  Neiie  Firle 
Presse  early  in  August  gave  as  his  opinion  ; 

That  the  tank  in  its  improved  form  is  doubt a 
factor  serioii.'*'!y  to  be  reckoned  with,  all  the  more  wIi-mi 
it  appears  in  great  masses. 

Hitherto  tank  squadrons  containing  Inindrt'ds  of 
tanks  have  been  employed.  If  part,  even  half  of  thum. 
are  destroyed,  it  is  the  same  as  when  human  fighters 
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fall,  who  have  helped  the  survivors  and  therefore  have 
not  fallen  in  vain.  It  is  conceivable  (he  says)  that  the 
enemy  and  the  world’s  almost  unlimited  war  industry 
may  produce  this  arm  in  unprecedented  masses.  As 
hiiman  shock-troops  advance  in  waves,  solid  tank 
waves  might  also  advance.  This  may  seem  fantastic; 
but  sober  reflection  will  admit  that  such  wholesale  pro- 
duction and  employment  are  not  outside  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  witness  the  analagous  increase  during  the 
war  of  guns  of  all  calibres  to  a colossal  extent.  The 
flight  service  is  also  an  instructive  example.  The  writer 
urges  the  further  construction  of  tanks  and  special 
defence  artillery. 

Readiness  (he  says)  is  everything  ; the  tank  has  a 
future. 

The  Germans  indeed  admitted  their  value. 
The  Deutsche  Tagezeittmg  statetl  that  the  with- 
drawals of  the  German  troops  on  the  rivers 
Ancre,  Avre  and  Dorns  were  made  in  order  to 
relieve  unfavourable  local  conditions,  and  to 
create  a situation  tactically  more  favourable  to 
the  Germans.  The  plain  to  the  west  of  the 
Ancre  is  lower  than  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  conditions  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Awe  and  its  tributary,  the  Doms,  with 
their  iinjiroved  possibilities  for  observation, 
facilitated  defence.  In  these  sectors  the  Ancre, 
the  Avre  and  the  Doms  form  extremely 
favourable  natirral  barriers.  The  Essen  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  described  the  retreat  as  a 
strategical  measure  to  spare  troops,  and  added : 
“ Suimuing  up,  we  may  say  that,  thanks  to  our 
learle  a.nrl  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  all  the' 


enemy’s  plans  have  been  frxistrated  and  the 
Army  Command  now,  as  before,  retains  its 
freedom  of  action.” 

This  was  quite  evident  in  the  next  days.  The 
German  leaders  were  ejuite  at  liberty — to  go 
backwards — -which  they  did,  pursued  by  the 
Allies  with  much  vigour. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  written 
that  for  some  weeks  jrast  the  Germans  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  a pure  defensive  ; 
this  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  heavy  losses  they 
had  had  in  men  and  mater  ial.  Air  order  signed 
by  Ludendorff  and  dated  July  6 is  a clear 
proof  of  this.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

The  principle.s  expounded  in  the  secret  circular  No 
0950  of  June  25,  1918,  still  require  completion  as  regards 
defensive  fighting.  The  repeated  recent  enemy  attacks 
and  the  unhappily  large  number  of  prisoners  lost  in  them 
show  t hat  our  occupation  of  first  lines  is  always  too  dense 
on  defensive  actions,  and  that  the  depth  of  our  advanced 
zone  is  insufficient.  The  enemy  is  imitating  our  surprise 
use  of  artillery,  and  by  means  of  it  is  achieving  successes 
similar  to  ours.  We  must  oppose  him  vigorously. 

Defensive  actions  require  very  special  attention — 
first  of  all,  very  active  reconnaissance  on  our  part,  and 
especially  correct  tactical  principles.  An  advanced 
zone  of  one  to  two  hundred  yards  is  not  sufficient,  and 
can  only  be  contemplated  when  one  holds  a well  organized 
position  and  is  strong  in  artillery.  It  should  be  between 
500  and  1,000  yards  deep,  or  more,  if  there  are  no  good 
positions  and  there  is  only  weak  artillery.  The  relation 
between  the  depth  of  the  advanced  zone,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  artillery,  and  the  strength  of  the  artillery  is 
still  not  realized  by  some  officers.  The  weaker  the  artil- 
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lery  is,  and  the  more  the  organization  of  the  ground  is 
inferior,  the  greater  should  be  the  depth  of  the  advanced 
zone. 

The  advanced  zone  need  not  have  a garrison  with 
very  deep  echelons.  It  should  rather  have  the  form 
of  patrols,  sentinels,  and  small  outposts.  Echt  lon.s  of 
the  garrison,  properly  so-called,  begin  at  the  principal 
line  of  resistance.  By  the  principal  line  of  resistance  one 
should  understand  not  merely  an  organized  position, 
but  the  whole  line  of  defence  that  corresponds  with  the 
plan  of  defence  that  has  been  decided  on.  It  can  only 
be  determined  on  the  actual  ground.  It  is  certainly 
easier  to  trace  it  with  organized  positions  than  in  open 
country  after  an  attack.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Com- 
mand to  overcome  the  inevitable  difficulties. 

Advanced  posts  must  be  supported  by  fire  from  the 


ground,  but  the  fear  that  the  Entente  might  force  us  to 
fall  back  several  miles  is  quite  without  ju.stificatioii,  for 
they  have  as  few  men  as  we  for  such  attacks. 

We  can  oidy  be  glad  if  the  Entente  should  attack. 
It  u.sually  does  so  in  den.se  lines.  Wo  can  ask  for  no 
more  favourable  occasion  to  inflict  losses  on  it.  The 
command  and  the  troops  .should  be  prepared,  ami  should 
cause  losses  to  the  enemy  without  sustaining  them. 
Clearer  tactical  conception  is  decisive  here  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  uncertainty  will  disappear. 
Leaders  and  troops  must  know  what  they  hav<‘  to  do. 
If  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  attacks  leave  it  in  doubt 
whether  the  garrison  of  an  advanced  zone  w'ould  do 
better  to  retreat  or  hold,  it  should  be  decided  to  retreat. 
That  wall  always  be  better  than  sulTering  lo.sses  by 
defending  the  advanced  zone. 


A BRITISH  TANK  DESTROYING  A GERMAN  MACHINE-GUN  POST. 


principal  line  of  resistance.  Rifles,  light  and  neac’y 
machine-guns,  light  mortars,  and  batteries,  posted  for 
defence  of  the  advanced  zone,  must  be  methodically 
used  for  this  purpose.  Ev^cn  stosstruppen  may  be  left 
in  front  of  the  principal  line  of  resistance.  Small  actions 
can  in  this  way  be  fought  in  the  advanced  zone.  When 
it  is  a que.stion  of  repelling  strong  patrol  attacks  the  line 
of  resistance  must  always  give  considerable  support  ; 
sufficient  strength  must  be  engaged,  and  must  destroy 
the  enemy  elements  that  have  penetrated  into  the 
advanced  zone.  In  such  cases  barrage  fire  will  always 
lose  its  efi  ct,  the  more  so  the  weaker  the  artillery. 
Artillery  must  deliver  destructive  fire  on  the  zone  of 
combat,  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle,  and  be  as 
mobile  in  its  fire  as  the  infantry  in  fighting. 

Such  defensive  tactics  naturally  imply  the  absolute 
necessity  of  instructing  the  troops,  especially  the  infantry 
and  artillery.  In  the  ca.se  of  an  attack  methodically 
prepared  by  artillery  fire,  it  is  nece.ssary,  equally  metho- 
dically, to  give  up  fighting  to  retain  the  advanced  zone. 
It  is  far  better  to  evacuate  it.  It  may  be  necessary 
later  to  draw  up  a fresh  line  of  resistance  in  the  event 
of  our  destructive  fire  not  preventing  the  enemy  from 
establishing  himself  in  the  advanced  zone  and  not 
driving  him  out  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  we  shall  lose 


Another  Army  Order  of  Ludendorff's  of 
Jttly  10  marked  “ Secret  ” drew  attention  to 
the  great  scarcity  of  horses.  One  of  its  para- 
graphs runs  as  follows  : “ We  must  take  care 
of  our  horses  as  they  catmot  be  re]t laced. 
The  men  must  thoroughly  understand  that  this 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue  tlie 
war  until  victory  is  reached.”  As  emphasizing 
this  scarcity,  the  statement  of  a prisonei' 
captured  in  the  middle  of  August  is  worthy  of 
record.  He  said  that  000  remounts  received 
at  one  depot  14  days  before  were  neaily  all 
riding  horses  \\hich  had  been  taken  from 
ofticers.  It  had  been  known  for  some  time 
that  the  Gemiau  cavalry  was  now  very  badly 
mounted,  and  this  confirms  the  information 
we  had  received. 

August  10  saw  a fresh  strategic  movement  in 
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accordance  with  Marshal  Foch’s  |jlan.  Hum- 
bert’s army  struck  upwards.  During  the 
previous  night,  the  French  First  Army  con- 
tinued their  offensive  movement  towards  the 
right,  carried  tlie  village  of  Faverolles  on  the 
east  of  Montdidier,  on  the  lailroad  to  Roye, 
and  Assainvillers  on  the  south-east.  Mont- 
didier was  therefore  almost  surrounded  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  fi'om  it  so  seriously 
threatened  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  nothing 
but  a few  machine-gun  posts  to  act  as 


{French  ojficial  photograph, 
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a rear-guard  was  left  on  its  borders.  "What 
proportion  of  the  garrison  eventually  reacdied 
safety  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  ; it  can 
but  have  been  a small  one,  as  the  whole 
of  the  centre  of  von  Hutier’s  army  had  been 
forced  back  in  the  direction  of  Roye.  The 
retreat  of  the  troojis  in  this  direction  was 
closely  followed  up,  and  then  came  Humbert’s 
blow  on  their  flank. 

At  4.20  a.m.,  the  French  Third  Army  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  attack  without  any  artil- 
lery preparation,  though,  of  course,  there  was 
the  usual  moving  barrage  which  covered  the 
actual  advance  of  the  infantry.  The  attack  took 
place  on  a front  of  over  10  miles  from  Rollot 
to  Elincourt.  The  villages  of  Rollot,  Orvillers- 
Sorel,  Conchy-les-Pots,  Ressons-sur-Matz,  Neu- 
ville-sur-Ressons,  Roye-sur-Matz,  Elincourt, 
were  quickly  reached  and  taken,  and  by  the 
evening  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  over 
five  miles,  the  Thiescourt  hills  were  taken,  the 
high  ground  about  Lassigny  was  nearly  reached, 
and  considerable  progress  made  towards  Roye. 
It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Geiinans  had 
not  expected  General  Humbert’s  attack  any 
more  than  they  had  expected  General  Debeney’s. 
As  soon  as  the  French  troops  began  to  advance, 
the  German  front  trenches  sent  up  rockets 


asking  for  reinforcements,  but  the  French 
advance  uas  so  rapid  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  them  ai’jived  before  the  front  line 
of  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back,  leaving 
nothing  but  nests  of  machine-gunners  to  cover 
the  hurried  i-etreat.  The  strongest  resistance 
was  made  near  Marqueglise  in  the  wood  north 
of  that  village,  where  the  high  ground  of  the 
Thiescoui't  height  began,  but  the  French  wei'e 
not  to  be  denied,  and  pushing  over  it,  they 
attacked  in  succession  Mareuil-Lamotte, 
bamotte,  Gury  and  La  Berliere. 

Operating  on  the  right  of  the  British  troojjs, 
the  Frencli  First  Army  progressed  beyond 
Arvillers  and  captured  Davenescourt  on  the 
Avre,  whilst  south  of  Montdidier  between 
Ayencourt  and  Le  Fretoy  they  had,  as 
mentioned  aliove,  taken  Riibescourt  and 
Assainvillers  and  reached  Favei’olles. 

After  a number  of  fights  for  localities,  a line 
from  Fresnoy-les-Roye — i.e.,  only  half  a mile 
fi’om  the  railway  line  from  Chaulnes — to  Roye 
^\■as  won,  and  farther  Sf)uth,  the  light 
wing,  advancing  from  the  Montdidier  direc- 
tion, captured  Fescamps,  Bus,  and  in  the 
evening,  the  height  of  Boulogne-la-Grasse. 
Thus  Debeney  and  Humbert  were  in  touch 
south  of  the  Avre,  and  the  line  of  the  Allies 
was  in  complete  unison  well  to  the  north  of  the 
Homme. 

The  fighting  on  August  10  was  very  severe 
where  the  Australians  were  in  line  opposite 
Lihons.  It  was  natural  that  the  Germans 
should  resist  there  as  long  as  possible,  for  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  allow  the  important 
i-ailway  junction  of  Chaulnes  to  fall  into  our 
hands  without  a determined  struggle. 

During  the  night  of  August  9-10  the  Germans 
brought  up  fresh  troops  from  Cambrai  and 
hurried  them  into  the  trenches  on  the  rising 
ground  round  Lihons.  At  8 a.m.  on  August  10 
the  Australians  advanced  again,  marching 
directly  on  the  German  position  at  Lihons. 
The  fighting  was  very  severe,  but  the  situation 
was  considerably  relieved  about  an  hour  later 
when  the  Canadians  advanced  with  a consider- 
able mmrber  of  tanks  on  the  right  of  the 
Australians.  Queenslanders  and  Western 
Australians  attacked  the  woods  near  Grand 
Manoir  on  the  north  of  Lihons,  pushed  tlrrough 
on  to  the  liilltop,  and  captured  some  German 
artillery.  About  midday,  a considerable  rein- 
forcement of  artillery  was  brought  up,  wdiich 
dealt  effectively  with  the  German  guns,  and 
by  the  afternoon  the  Australian  line  had  got 
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a footing  well  on  the  ridge  to  the  west  of 
Lihons,  covered  by  the  British  artillery. 
About  6 o’clock  the  Germans  opened  a severe 
Dombardment  on  the  wood  and  high  ground 
and,  covered  by  it,  their  infantry  attacked,  but 
they  were  imable  to  make  any  progress. 

On  the  same  day  other  troops  of  the  4th 
British  Army  reached  Meharicourt  on  the 
south  of  Lihons  and  Proyart  to  the  north-west, 
while  in  the  evening,  north  of  the  Somme, 
Morlancourt  had  been  captured  and  the 
heights  to  the  south-east  and  the  borders  of 
Etinehem  were  attainetl.  The  Germans  blew 
Tip  the  bridge  at  Bray  to  impecle  as  much  as 
possible  the  connexion  between  our  troops 
north  and  south  of  the  river. 

August  11,  after  three  days  of  miarrested 
victory,  the  Allied  Armies  had  reached  the 
position  in  which  they  had  been  from  the 
Autmnn  of  1914  to  the  Spring  of  1917.  Here 
the  enemy  still  possessed  some  of  the  defensive 
organizations  wliich  he  had  formerly  held, 
which  strengthened  liis  position.  Moreover, 
the  advance  of  our  line  had  taken  from  us  the 
two  existing  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
flank  attack.  Tliis  was  of  course  inevitable, 
because  the  enemy  was  wise  enough,  when  he 
saw  what  was  tlu'eatening,  to  remove  himself 
from  the  pincers  before  they  closed  on  him. 


During  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  Germans 
delivered  further  attacks  with  fresli  divisions 
against  the  British  positions  at  Lihons  and  to 
the  north  and  south  of  that  place  ; Init  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain.  They  Mere  beaten  baek  with 
heavy  losses.  At  one  point  immediately  nortli 
of  the  Ancre  they  succeeded  in  penetrating  one 
of  our  trenches  and  indeed  reached  the  western 
side  of  the  village,  but  they  were  then  counter- 
attacked and  driven  back,  fighting  fiercely,  to 
the  east  and  north  of  the  village,  and  onr  line 
was  completely  restored  and  Lihons  definitely 
held.  Boye  they  still  clung  on  to  with 
tenacity. 

Dirring  the  night  of  August  10-11,  our  troo[)s 
gained  the  liigh  groimd  between  Etinehem  and 
Demancourt,  and  there  was  also  a certain 
amount  of  night  fighting  south  of  the  river, 
especially  by  the  French  Army,  which 
reached  the  outskirts  of  L’Echelle-St.  Aurin. 

From  the  Somme  southwards,  the  German 
hne  was  now  marked  out  by  foui-  points : 
Braye,  Chaulnes,  Roye,  Lassigny,  ami 
during  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  there 
were  combats  in  wluch  fighting  went  (tii 
along  all  the  roads  leading  to  these  points. 
The  position  on  the  Somme  was  com- 
plicated by  the  cUfficulty  of  progre.ss  on  the 
northern  bank  so  long  as  the  Germans  held  the 
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high  ground  about  Proyart  aiui  Chuignolles, 
as  it  took  in  reverse  anrl  flank  our  troops  when 
endeavouring  to  press  their  way  against  Bray. 
During  August  11,  however,  affairs  developed 
more  favoui’ably  for  us.  The  Australians 
attacked  in  the  afternoon.  The  fighting  had 
swayed  to  and  fro  during  tlie  day,  but  at  half- 
past eight  in  the  evening  a determined  attempt 
was  made  to  take  the  wood  north  of  Proyart 
known  as  the  Germa  ne  ^Vood.  At  first  held 
back  by  strong  machine-gun  fire  from  this 
wood,  our  troops  under  the  cover  of  dusk 
apj)ear  to  have  advanced  tlirough  the  village 
of  Mericourt  and  also  to  have  turned  Proyart 
by  advancing  along  the  ridge  which  led  from 
Rainecourt  towards  Chuignolles,  and  eventually 
Proyart  fell  into  our  hands.  The  enemy  lost 
heavily  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  This 
enabled  us  to  make  more  progress  ; on  the  north 
of  the  river  Etinehem  was  occupied,  and  more 
to  the  north  British  troops  advanced  across 
the  plateau  extending  north-east  from  Morlan- 
court  to  about  Meaulte.  Debeney’s  troops  had 
also  somewhat  severe  fighting  near  Damery  on 
the  100  m.  Hill  between  Andechy  and  Damery. 
The  German  position  here  was  part  of  their  old 
trenches  and  was  a strong  one.  Oin  cavalry 
had  endeavouretl  to  push  forward,  but  were  held 
up  by  machine-gun  fire,  and  the  British  troops 
on  (h'’  north  and  the  French  on  the  south  both 
had  a severe  struggle,  and  the  battle  became 


stationary.  Tliis,  however,  led  our  guns  to 
come  forward,  and  the  advent  of  the  artillery 
enabled  a strong  fire  to  be  brought  to  bear  not 
only  on  the  trenches  in  question  but  on  the 
ground  behind  thenii 

The  result  was  that  we  were  enabled  to  link 
uji  our  posts  east  of  Mericourt  with  our  lines 
east  of  Etinehem  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roye 
road  and  east  of  Fouquescourt,  a little  more 
than  a mile  west  of  the  Chaulnes-Roye  railway, 
further  progress  was  made  and  prisoners  taken. 
Troops  of  the  French  First  Army  captured 
Les  Loges  4|  miles  due  south  of  Roye  on  the 
single  line  which  ran  up  to  Roye  from  the 
south  through  Ressons-siu’-Matz.  They  also 
made  further  progress  north  of  Roye-sur-Matz 
and  north  of  Chevincourt.  There  was  also  artil- 
lery fighting  by  Marquivillers  and  Grivillers  — 
the  latter  point  was  on  the  Montdidier-Roye 
railroad.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  between 
L’Echelle-St.  Aurin  and  Les  Loges,  there  was 
still  a pocket  of  Germans  left.  Obviously 
they  could  not  remain  long  where  they  were, 
as  the  French  position  to  the  south  from 
Fescam23S-Bus  back  to  Les  Loges  tlireatened 
them  in  flank. 

Once  more  King  George  came  to  France  to 
see  his  armies.  He  arrived  on  August  5,  and 
as  usual  jjut  in  strenuous  work  ; during  the 
whole  seven  days  he  was  at  the  front,  from 
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Monday  afternoon  on  August  5 when  he 
arrived,  till  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  13 
when  he  left  France,  there  was  not  a moment 
of  his  time  that  was  not  occupied  in  visiting 
his  troops  and  taking  a personal  interest  in 
all  connected  with  the  armies.  On  Tuesday 
he  motored  up  to  the  north  of  our  line,  where 
he  was  met  by  General  Plumer,  whom  he 
invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
and  gave  the  Victoria  Cross  to  two  officers  and 
a sergeant.  On  the  same  day  he  visited  a 
brigade  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  proceeded 
to  a large  training  ground  where  a considerable 
body  of  troops  was  under  instruction. 

On  August  7 he  visited  the  Forestry  Schools 
and  saw  the  work  carried  on  there,  and  then 
went  on  to  meet  President  Poincare  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  DoTiglas 
Haig.  On  August  8 a good  deal  of  the  day 
was  spent  with  the  American  troops,  ami  after- 
wards he  visited  a Casualty  Clearing  Station. 
Sir  Julian  Byng  was  the  next  to  receive  a 
visit  from  His  Majesty,  who  on  August  9 
inspected  a School  of  Instruction.  Here  he 
saw  in  progress  battle -practice  at  different 
ranges,  scouting,  observation,  sniping,  mus- 
ketry and  revolver  shooting.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  His  Majesty  spent  calling  on  various 
Corps  Commanders  of  the  Third  Army  at  their 
respective  Headquarters. 

The  early  part  of  Saturday  was  devoted  to 
the  tanks.  The  various  natures  were  seen  at 
their  work,  and  His  Majesty  watched  with 
great  interest  the  many  astounding  feats 
which  these  war  chariots  performed,  upsetting 
walls,  bowling  over  trees,  and  moving  over 


ground  full  of  shell-holes.  Froni  this  he  went 
on  to  an  aerodrome  of  the  Australian  Flying 
Corps,  and  afterwards  lunched  with  Getieral 
Sir  John  Monash,  who  commanded  the 
Australian  Corps. 

The  back  areas,  which  had  been  heavily 
bombarded,  and  where  occasional  shells  were 
still  falling,  were  next  visited.  The  Labour 
Corps,  with  its  cosmopolitan  contingents,  was 
next  inspected  and  the  Portuguese  Division 
visited. 

On  Sunday  the  King  went  once  more  to 
visit  Sir  Herbert  Phuner,  and  here  a special 
inter-denominational  service  was  held,  and 
after  church  was  concluded  he  held  a review 
of  various  troops.  When  this  was  finished. 
King  George  motored  over  to  the  Headquarters 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and 
lunched  there  with  them.  In  the  afternoon, 
attended  by  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  he 
proceeded  to  visit  a squadron  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  which  had  done  good  work  in  attacking 
enemy  submarine  lairs. 

The  last  tlay,  IMonday,  August  12,  was 
devoted  to  a tour  round  the  back  area  of  the 
Foxirth  Army,  in  the  course  of  wliich  the  King 
visited  Amiens  and  Villers-Brettoneux,  and 
on  the  next  day  he  motored  to  a Channel  port 
and  embarked  for  England.  The  visit  was 
well  timed,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Allies.  I’lie  kindly  aiul 
personal  interest  wliich  the  King  took  on  this 
occasion,  as  indeed  he  did  whenev'er  he  visited 
the  troops,  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
among  the  men  not  only  of  his  own  Army  but 
those  of  our  Allies,  and  it  was  a hap[)y  augury 
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for  the  future  that  the  visit  sho\ild  have 
coincided  ^vith  so  important  a gain  as  was 
made  by  the  Allies  between  A\igust  8 and  13. 

August  12-13  were  coinj)aratively  imeventtul. 
The  Germans  continued  to  make  attacks  in  the 
centre  about  Lihons  and  down  to  Foucpiescourt. 
but  one  and  all  were  failures.  We  made  a little 
progress  on  the  north  side  of  the  Somme, 
improving  our  position,  and  also  a little  near 
Lihons  On  the  right  of  the  Allied  line,  the 
French  First  Army  still  continued  its  pressui’c. 
d’hey  were  now  beyond  Les  Loges  and  Roye- 
surAIatz,  and  on  August  13  held  the  line,  from 


the  south  corner  of  the  Bois  des  Loges,  close 
to  Kresnieres,  and  this  pushing  forward  of  the 
right  centre  of  this  army  effectually  stopped 
a German  coimter-attack  in  the  direction 
of  Thiescourt.  The  plateau  north-east  of 
IMareuil  was  cleared  by  the  French  and  their 
position  firmly  established  at  Ecouvillon. 
Canny-sm -IMatz  was  still  held  by  the  Germans, 
but  here  again  it  formed  a salient  point  which 
was  tlrreatened  on  the  south,  north  and 
west.  'Phese  latter  points  were  reached  by 
August  1 3,  and  thus  the  French  lines  now 
passed  down  by  Belval  to  the  farther  side 
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Echelles-St.  Aurin  to  Armancourt  and  Tilloloy, 
while  the  left  of  the  French  Third  Army  pene- 
trated into  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bois  des 
Loges.  The  centre  of  this  force  had  now 
ai'rived  at  Canny-siu’-Matz,  and  progressing 
through  the  wood  of  Thiescourt  reached  Belval, 
a short  distance  from  T^lessis-le-Roye  and  clo.se 
to  Mont  Plemont,  whicli  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  much  hard  fighting  in  March  and  June. 
Humbert’s  right  was  to  the  north  of  Machemont. 
Farther  east,  to  the  south-east  of  Ecouvillon. 
his  extreme  right  was  a mile  to  the  north  of 
Carnbronne.  Further  progress  brought  his 
line  from  near  Courcelles  on  the  south 
of  Lassigny  in  a north-easterly  direction  to 


of  Ecouvillon  straight  to  the  Oise.  On 
August  14,  Eibecourt  was  captured.  The 
division  which  took  Ribecourt  had  greatly 
distinguished  itself  in  the  fighting  of  the  past 
two  years.  On  August  12  the  main  body  of 
the  division  had  pushed  up  on  to  the  hign 
giound  of  Thiescourt  and  reached  the  edge  of 
Ecouvillon,  the  regiment  on  its  right  wing 
taking  Carnbronne,  less  than  a mile  from 
Ribecourt.  The  next  day,  after  an  intensive 
artillery  bombardment,  the  division  had 
rushed  the  heights  of  Antoval  just  beyond 
Carnbronne  to  the  north,  from  which  Ribe- 
court could  be  seen  in  the  low  ground  below. 
At  11  a. in.  on  August  14,  the  Divisional 
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Cuminaiuler  asked  the  Colonel  in  connnand  of 
a dismounted  cavalry  battalion  if  he  co\ild 
take  the  town  befoi'e  the  evening  ; and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Oeiieral  Humbert  had  come 
up  to  congratulate  the  men  on  what  they  had 
already  done  and  was  at  the  Divisional  Head- 
quarters, news  was  received  by  carrier-pigeon 
that  the  village  had  been  taken.  On  August  la 
the  Alisch  farm  was  captured  on  the  ground 
beyond  Le  Hamel. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  following  close  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans  on  the  Marne  had 
depressed  the  latter  and  encouraged  both  the 
British  and  French  Armies.  They  looked 
forward  to  delivering  further  and  strongei- 
blows  against  the  already  shaken  enemy. 

The  advance  of  the  Allies  had  now  freed 
Amiens  from  all  danger.  The  unfortunate  city 
had  undergone  a sad  experience  since  the 
opening  of  the  German  offensive  on  iMarch  21. 
On  the  night  of  starch  24—2.5,  the  German 
aviators  bombed  the  city  very  severely,  causing 
much  damage  and  some  loss  of  life,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  it  was  considered  desirable 
lOr  the  civilian  inhabitants  to  retire.  The 
movement  was  conducted  without  panic. 
Large  numbers  left  by  train  ; others  marched 
out  by  the  roads  with  their  belongings  on  all 
kinds  of  vehicles.  The  object  of  the  Germans 
had  evidently  been  primarily  the  large  railway 
yards  towards  Longeau,  for  Amiens  was  an 
important  railway  centre,  anrl  at  the  part  in 
cpiestion  there  was  a large  collection  of  sidings 
and  workshops.  On  the  evening  of  March  27, 
the  first  shells  began  to  fall  in  the  suburb  of 
Ri\ery,  and  a very  heavy  bombing  by  aero- 
planes took  place  during  the  night.  The  centre 
of  the  town  formed  their  especial  target  : for 
instance,  the  cliief  hotels  about  the  Place  Rene 
Goblet  and  the  densely  populated  area  from 
the  Cathedral  to  the  Place  Gambetta  anti  on 
the  Rue  de  la  Republique.  All  night  long  the 
bombing  went  on,  the  damage  done  was 
very  consitlerable,  and  a good  many  lives,  too, 
were  lost.  On  March  26  and  27  there  were 
various  rumoui’s  that  the  German  cavalry  and 
armoured  cars  were  pushing  on  towards  Amiens. 
On  ^larch  27  it  was  stated  that  they  were 
already  on  the  city  side  of  Villers-Bretonneux. 
By  iMarch  .30  few  were  left  in  the  town  but 
soldiers  and  the  anti-aircraft  organizations. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  almost  every  night  was 
marked  by  an  attack  from  the  air  ; in  addition 
to  that,  the  guns,  which  were  now  within  range 


of  the  town,  commenced  to  do  their  wor-.t  on 
the  Cathedral,  but  except  for  the  gratilication 
of  their  natural  vice,  the  Germans  gained  no 
advantage.  They  inflicted  an  immen.se  amount 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  PLESSIS-LE-ROVE. 


of  injury  on  the  houses,  houe\’er,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  one  hou.se  in  seven  had  been 
more  or  less  damaged  by  bombs  or  shell -tire, 
and  one  in  27  completely  wrecked.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  scarred  and  damaged  by  the  shell- 
fire, but  was  not  wrecked.  The  Prefecture, 
however,  was  totally  destroyed  by  a bomb,  and 
the  Museum  had  one  wing  badly  damaged.  A 
good  deal  of  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  Cathedral, 
but  with  the  exception  of  ^■aluable  stained  glass, 
the  injuries  were  all  repairable.  The  heart  of 
the  business  town,  along  the  Rue  des  Trois 
Cailloux,  close  to  the  I’lace  Gambetta,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed — large  business  build- 
ings were  wiped  out  and  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  done.  Some  of  the  finest  residences 
in  Amiens  had  been  badly  hit  and  many  of  th.‘ 
churches  and  other  ancient  buildings  more  or 
less  seriously  damaged. 

On  the  night  of  August  13.  the  situation  on 
the  right  of  the  Allied  attack  was  becoming 
stationary.  The  pocket  occupied  between  the 
Avre  and  the  Oise  by  von  Hutier  had  been 
cleared  out  and  the  British  and  French  occupied 
a position  12  miles  in  advance  of  the  line  from 
which  they  had  advanced.  The  area  which 
now  lay  before  the  troops  was  the  geneial 
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line  of  the  old  Roye-Chanlnes  defences 
and  gave  the  enemy  a strong  position  for 
defensive  fighting.  Crossed  as  it  was  in  all 
directions  lay  tangled  belts  of  wire,  covered 
by  the  vegetable  growth  of  two  years,  full  of 
shell  holes  and  old  trench  lines,  it  formed  a 
most  excellent  position  for  machine-gun  defence. 
The  attacks  made  by  the  Allies  on  August  13 
had  shown  the  strength  of  these  positions  and 
also  that  the  enemy  was  very  strongly  reinforced. 

Tins  determined  Field-Marshal  Haig  to  break 
off  the  battle  on  this  front  and  transfer  it  from 
the  Fourth  Army  to  the  .sector  north  of  the 
Somme,  w’here  it  did  not  seem  that  the  enemy 
expected  attack.  His  intention  was  to  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Bapaume,  so  as  to  turn  the 
old  line  of  the  Somme  defences  from  the  north. 
South  of  the  Somme  the  pressure  was  to  be 
continued  by  the  French  First  and  Thiid 
Armies,  the  former  of  which  now  ceased  to  be 
under  the  British  Commander-in-Chief. 

On  August  15  Fransart,  Parvillers  and 
Damery  were  all  captured  by  Canadians, 
fighting  in  connexion  with  the  French  on  the 
left  of  the  First  French  Army.  Many  counter- 
attacks were  delivered  by  the  Germans  at 
5.30  in  the  evening,  but  all  were  beaten  off, 
and  the  Canadians  alone  reported  that  in  the 
fighting  of  the  previous  24  hours,  260  more 


prisoners  and  some  machine-guns  had  been 
captured  and  1,300  casualties  ijiflicted  on  the 
enemy.  The  Germans,  however,  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  give  uji  Roye,  for  they  still  hung 
on  to  Fresnoy-les-Roye  and  Goyencourt. 

On  August  16-17  these  places  were  subject 
to  a continuous  and  powerful  artillery  fire, 
but  to  no  infantry  assault,  which  would  have 
been  a very  costly  operation.  The  French 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  Goyencourt,  our 
troops  with  Fresnoy  ; meantime,  Debeney’s 
troops  had  pressed  on  towards  Roye  and  had 
cajDtured  Caesar’s  Camp  immeiliately  west  of 
the  town,  and  St.  Mard-les-Triot,  a suburb, 
and  Lancourt,  a little  village  to  the  south,  and 
were  within  500  yards  of  the  station  on  the 
north-western  outskirts  of  the  town.  La 
Chavotte,  between  Fransart  and  Fresnoy,  was 
taken  by  the  Canadians  on  August  17.  The 
Germans  still  held  a strong  position  about 
Hattencourt,  which  was  now  being  bombarded. 
Immediately  north  of  the  Sonune  the  position 
was  not  materially  changed. 

Beyond  the  killed  and  wounded,  which  were 
very  numerous,  the  Allies  had  captured  from 
the  Germans  over  33,000  prisoners  and  700 
guns.  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  there  fell  to  the 
British  share  some  20,000,  iit  which  1 7 German 
divisions  were  well  represented.  By  far  the 
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largest  number  were  taken  from  the  13tli 
Division,  whieh  seems  to  have  been  practically 
annihilated.  From  this  Division,  the  55th 
Infantry  Regiment  lost  8 officers  and  1,080 
men  ; the  13th  Regiment  20  officers  and  964 

men  ; the  15th  Regiment  14  officers  and  677 

men  ; the  total  being  2,763.  Previous  to  the 

fighting  now  dealt  vhth,  tliis  division  had 
suffered  heavily  on  July  4 at  Hamel,  where 
500  prisoners  were  taken  and  heavy  casualties 
inflicted.  From  documents  captured,  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  20th  of  the  month  one  of  the 
Brigade  Commanders  asked  to  have  drafts 
hurried  up,  as  he  could  not  do  the  work  of  the 
brigade  on  the  present  strength.  The  reply 


captured  at  the  same  time  included  the  diary 
of  a man  of  the  169th  Regiment,  who  recorded 
in  it  that  on  March  16  our  airmen  absolutely 
wiped  out  both  village  and  station  of  Lon- 
guyon  about  100  miles  east  of  St.  Quentin 
and  far  in  rear  of  the  enemy’s  front  line. 
In  the  station  an  ammunition  train  laden 
with  15,000  shells  was  blown  up,  and  the 
explosion  destroyed  another  train  loaded  with 
aeroplanes.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
damage  wliich  our  aviators  inflicted  on  the 
Germans. 

On  August  19,  after  a number  of  fights, 
the  Third  French  Army  carried  Fresnieres, 
while  more  to  the  south  they  reached  the  edge 
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of  General  von  Borries,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  Army  Corps  Commander,  stated  that 
the  conditions  described  were  known  to  the 
division  and  to  the  higher  authorities,  but  a 
supply  of  drafts  could  not  be  expected  before 
August  15.  Conditions  were  even  more  im- 
favourable  among  neighboming  units,  and  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  situation  had  to  be 
tolerated.  The  division  then  stopped  in  the 
front  line  and  suffered  the  enormous  losses 
above  enumerated.  It  must  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  strength  of  little  more  than  a 
company. 

Other  divisions  also  suffered  very  heavily ; 
from  the  41st  were  taken  2,500  prisoners, 
while  from  the  114th  came  2,300;  the  117th 
Division  yielded  up  1,800,  and  the  109th  and 
119th  something  under  1,000  each.  Papers 


of  Lassigny,  won  their  way  through  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Thieseourt  wood,  and 
stormed  Pimj^rez  on  the  Oise,  thus  reaching  a 
point  only  five  miles  from  Noyon.  The  advance 
by  Thieseourt  kept  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Divette,  and  was  another  danger 
to  Noyon. 

On  August  20  the  northern  end  of  Humbert’s 
army  captured  Beauvraignes,  anotlier  jioint  on 
the  railway  from  the  south  to  Roye,  and  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  German  line  of  1916. 

The  next  day  Lassigny  was  captured,  the 
w'hole  of  the  ground  round  Pleniont  occu])ied, 
while  the  French  advanced  through  the  wood 
of  Orval  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  Chiry- 
Ourscamp.  These  movements  of  the  French 
Tliird  Army  were  supplemented  by  further 
operations  of  Mangin’s  army  on  the  liigli  ground 
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between  the  Oise,  Ailette  and  Aisne.  They 
extended  over  a length  of  15  miles,  and  then- 
object  was,  starting  from  the  forest  of  Oui- 
scamp  to  the  region  of  Fontenoy  on  the  Aisne 
west  of  Soissons,  to  carry  the  high  ground  of 
Ooucy-St.  Gobain  This  formed  the  central 
pivot  of  the  German  defences  in  northern 
France  ; but  as  a preparation  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  new  movement  it  v-as  neces- 
sary to  carry  certain  preliminary  positions  which 
would  facilitate  the  movement.  On  the  morning 
of  August  17,  the  German  lines  round  the  ^'illage 
of  Autreches  were  captured  on  a front  of  about 
three  miles.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day 


gance  w as  ([uitc  undiininished  (‘\-en  aftei-  l ho 
events  of  August  8. 

The  Weser  Zeitunq  on  August  8.  re\icwing 
w'hat  it  describes  as  t'och’s  expensive  offensiei!, 
makes  the  following  statement,  wliicli  is 
certainly  a tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  tlio 
German  Intelligence  Department  : 

It  is  very  sipuilicaiit  that  tile  Eaylish  only  t-ont ri hultsl 
lour  divisions  as  their  entire  assistance.  They  certainly 
lengthened  their  own  front  on  a siuall  section  by  givini: 
one  division,  but  the  weak  detachments  given  to  the 
French  front  which  were  placed  under  General  Bcrthelol ’s 
command  could  naturally  only  have  a small  value  as  a 
relief.  Perhaps  fears  of  a new  German  attack  on  their 
front  partially  occasioned  their  attitude  of  reserve,  but 
the  maitt  groumt  for  their  keeping  important  forces  Irom 


< french  official  photograph. 
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a wider  forward  movement  from  the  south  of 
Carlepont  to  the  north  of  Fontenoy  won 
another  1|^  miles  from  the  Germans.  At  the 
same  time  French  troops  occupied  the  plateau 
to  the  west  of  Nampcel,  taking  Tracy-le-Va! 
and  the  southern  side  of  the  ra-vine  of  Audigni- 
court.  Nou-vron-Vingre,  not  far  from  Fontenoy, 
was  also  captured.  The  Germans  made  no 
strenuous  resistance,  and  2,200  prisoners  wei-e 
taken  from  them. 

On  August  19  the  Germans  \vere  driven  out 
of  Morsain  and  Vassens.  On  the  same  day  the 
French  Third  Army  advanced  from  Ribecourt 
and  captured  Le  Hamel ; thus  both  from  the 
south  and  from  the  west  Noyon  was  being 
approached. 

As  \v'e  have  seen  from  Ludendorff's  Order, 
the  Germans  were  beginning  to  tliink  they  had 
got  in  a tight  place,  but  their  ridiculous  arro- 


Marshal  Foch  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  General 
Haig  is  still  so  greatly  weakened  by  the  German  spring 
offensive.  He  hos  every  reason  to  be  economical  with 
his  forces. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  early  in  .June  if 
not  earlier  the  Germans  had  begun  to  feel  the 
falling  off  in  their  man-power  ; their  reserves 
were  getting  used  up.  Th  s is  clearly  shown 
from  an  Order  of  General  Ludendorff’s  dated 
•July  9,  wdiich  is  as  follows  : — 

The  condition  of  our  resources  in  men.  and  the  internal 
economic  .situation  force  us  to  return  men  of  the  acti\-c 
service  to  fighting  units  and  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  personnel  in  the  auxiliary 
service  [men  fit  for  garrison  duty  or  labour].  All  serx  icc 
or  personal  considerations  will  be  .set  aside  in  the  face  of 
this  urgent  necessity. 

It  is  clear  from  reports  as  subinitted  to  the  Higbcr 
Command  that  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  from 
the  active  .service  are  still  being  employed  on  posts  wbicb 
can,  and  must,  absolutely  bo  occupied  by  non-cominis- 
.sioned  officers  and  men  from  the  aiixiliary  .service,  such 
as  cooks,  orderlies,  canteens,  salesmen,  clerks,  etc. 

For  positions  in  rear  of  the  front  recpiiring  vigorous 
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personnel,  men  on  active  service  who  cannot  be  employed 
on  the  front  under  the  War  Ministry  circulars  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1916  [families  who  have  snff  Ted  severe  losses], 
and  November  18,  1917  [men  born  in  1875  or  previously, 
and  who  have  served  more  than  six  months  in  the  front 
line],  will  in  the  first  instance  be  chosen. 

A commission  has  been  appointed  for  each  army  on 
the  Western  front,  and  for  each  of  the  groujjs  of  armies 
of  von  Mackensen  and  von  )Scholtz,  in  order  to  investigate 
these  questions  and  put  an  end  to  abuses. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Higher  Command  is  to 
recover  the  infantry. 

Additional  notes  for  the  groups  of  armies  of  von 
Mackensen  and  von  Sclmltz.  Instead  of  utilising  the 
German  personnel  of  the  auxiliary  service  as  reinforce- 
ments, a greater  demand  will  be  made  for  local  personnel. 

A matter  is  complained  of  in  the  above 
which  has  always  been  a source  of  trouble  to 
Commanders  in  the  field — the  tendency  to 
immobilise  fighting  men  in  auxiliary  duties. 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  War  complained 
that  his  Cavalry  was  used  up  to  a large 
extent  in  supplying  orderlies  to  General  officers. 
Napoleon  also  drew  attention  to  the  waste 
of  men  taken  from  the  fighting  units  for  com- 
paratively useless  purposes,  and  no  doubt 
the  disease  was  extremely  prevalent  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  German  Army,  especially  in 
the  liigher  ranks,  whose  ( lignity  in  their  opinion 
required  the  support  of  a number  of  luiderlings. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  German  view 
of  the  Anglo-French  attack  which  commenced 
on  August  8 : 

The  plan  was  to  overrun  this  front  of  the  German 
defence  system,  which  wa.s  only  weakly  fortified.  There 
had  been  no  time  and  the  claims  upon  transport  material 


had  been  too  heavy  for  any  but  hasty  defences  to  be 
erected  at  this  portion  of  the  front.  The  E itente  plan 
was,  under  the  protection  of  a very  short  but  extremely 
intense  bombardment,  to  cut  lanes  through  the  German 
infantry  and  artillery  lines  for  the  Tank  squadrons. 
Thereupon  their  cavalry,  supported  by  Tanks,  was  to  be 
pushed  through  the  infantry  lines  in  order  to  reach  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  offensive  the  high  road  from  Peronne 
to  Roye. 

“ The  failure  of  this  plan  " is  attributed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  “ the  heroic  resistance  of  the  trench 
garrisons,  which  at  many  points  held  on  in  a hurricane 
of  fire  until  surrounded  on  all  sides.”  “ All  our  telegrapli 
and  telephone  communications  broke  down  and  signal 
rockets  were  invisible  in  the  thick  fog.  Our  gunners 
continued  to  put  up  a barrage  until  they  suddenly  found 
the  Tanks  upon  them  in  the  flank  and  rear.  The  machine- 
guns  from  these  played  terrible  havoc  in  the  gunners’ 
ranks.  Quick  as  lightning  gun  after  gun  was  turned 
round  to  blaze  into  the  Tanks  at  short  range,  while  other 
guns  maintained  the  barrage  to  impede  the  bringing  up 
of  the  British  reserves.  In  many  batteries  the  last 
surviving  officers  kept  up  machine-gun  fire  to  the  last, 
some,  after  hours  of  tough  resistance,  even  succeeding  in 
fighting  their  way  back  to  the  German  lines. 

“ On  the  second  day  the  British  and  French  recom- 
menced their  offensive  with  Tank  attacks,  but,  weakened 
by  the  losses  of  the  previous  day,  they  did  not  display 
the  same  vigour.  Caught  in  the  fire  of  the  German 
batteries,  whose  shell-bursts  raised  black  fountains 
around  the  Tanks,  their  attack  wavered.  Several  Tanks 
were  hit  and  burst  into  flames,  while  others  turned  tail. 
The  infantry  did  not  follow  up  properly,  and  their  attacks 
stojjped  dead  Only  in  the  afternoon  were  the  British 
able,  with  the  help  of  fresh  troops,  to  renew  (he 
attack, 

" On  the  entire  front  from  Morlancourt  to  the  Avre 
deeply  echeloned  storming  waves  advanced,  headed  once 
more  by  strong  Tank  divisions.  Air  squadrons  flew 
overhead,  attempting  to  smother  the  German  ranks  woth 
a hail  of  machine-gun  bullets.  A smart  parrying  counter- 
attack by  the  German  infantry  followed.  The  fight 
swayed  this  way  and  that,  but  finally  the  British,  in 
rpite  of  the  strong  forces  employed,  were  unable  to 
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make  headway  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme  and  the  great 
Roman  high  road. 

“ Farther  south,  FrancJ-Brit  sh  assaults  on  the 
Rosieres-Arvillers  line  succeeded  in  gaining  ground  on  a 
terrain  extremely  unsuited  for  defence,  so  that  event  lally 
the  battleground  on  both  banks  of  the  Somme,  which 
furious  British  attacks  could  not  capture,  was  voluntarily 
given  up.” 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings 
on  August  10,  the  third  day  of  the  attack, 
only  needs  to  be  compared  with  the  actual  facts 
as  recorded  above  to  put  its  value  in  a true  light. 
The  German  loss  in  material  was  enormous. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  oflensive  the  French  launched 
a frontal  attack  on  the  German  front  between  Montdidier 
and  the  Matz.  As  there  were  only  temporary  defence 
works  here,  the  main  German  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
a more  favourable  fighting  terrain.  The  French  attacking 
forces,  which  advanced  after  strong  artillery  preparation, 
accompanied  by  Tanks,  only  came  into  contact  with 
our  rearguard,  whose  machine-guns,  however,  caused  the 
enemy  such  severe  losses  that  his  attacks  were  everywhere 
arrested,  After  the  very  sanguinary  repulse  of  the 
French,  whose  assaults  collapsed  with  severe  losses  before 
our  rearguard  line,  the  German  rearguard  was  able  with 
very  slight  losses  and  without  the  loss  of  any  material 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  enemy  and  to  withdraw  to 
the  line  mentioned  in  the  official  army  report. 

North  of  the  Avre,  Franco -British  forces  made  the 
strongest  efforts  both  towards  the  south  with  the  object 
of  taking  the  new  German  formations  in  the  rear  and 
towards  the  north  with  the  object  of  rolling  up  the 
G erman  Avre  front,  but  these  efforts  were  quite  unsuc- 
cessful. 

General  von  Ardenne.  whose  comment.s  on 


the  war  from  tlie  opening  to  its  close,  if  col- 
lected together,  would  form  an  amusing  volume, 
contributed  to  the  Dusseldorfer  Nachric/iten 
about  August  1.3,  contributed  a statement  in 
wliich  he  quite  riglitly  says  “ the  Germans  at 
home  want  to  know  how  far  the  German  retire- 
ment is  going.”  His  views  are  of  that  form 
wliich  is  peculiar  to  German  mentality. 

To  this  question,  he  says,  no  precise  answer  is  po.ssible, 
but  it  would  reach  its  limit  if  vital  parts  of  the  German 
front  as  a whole  were  reached,  or  if  the  whole  war 
situation  experienced  a turn  in  Germany’s  favour,  a 
supposition  nowise  excluded,  and  indeed  probable. 
Meanwhile,  what  concerns  the  German  Command  is 
that  the  enemy  on  the  whole  giant  battle  line  from  the 
Ancre,  over  the  Somme  to  the  Oise  and  Aisne  and  away 
to  the  Argonne — a distance  of  200  kilometres — [124 
miles] — has  exhausted  himself  in  bloody  battles  costly 
in  losses.  Even  if  the  German  retirement  should  be 
extended  to  the  line  Peronne-Ham-La  Fere — that  is,  to 
the  middle  Somme  and  the  Crozat  Canal — which  is  a 
military  assumption,  even  then  the  enemy  would  have 
no  ground  for  victorious  jubilation.  It  would  not  be 
German  ground  he  would  have  won,  but  a French  desert 
which  he  him.self  has  mainly  made  what  it  is.  The 
present  battle  region  is  for  the  German  Command  no 
object  for  protection,  it  is  only  a manoeuvring  ground 
calling  for  no  payment  for  compensation  for  damage 
done  to  the  floor. 

Hi.s  comment  on  the  assistance  we  derived  from 
the  fog  is  delightful.  It  enabled  us,  he 
said,  to  effect  a surprise,  and  it  will,  as  the 
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season  advances,  play  a still  greater  part. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that : 

A second  important  factor  was  tire  Tanks, 
which  developed  into  a valuable  variety  of  the 
artillery  arm.  The  Entente  Command  sent  forward 
many  hundreds  of  Tanks,  partly  very  light,  thinly 
protected  types,  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  infantry 
storm  waves.  What  the  types  lack  in  the  strength  of 
their  protection  is  attempted  to  be  made  good  by  an 
increase  of  speed  to  nearly  20  kilometres  [12^  miles]  an 


GENERAL  GILLRAIN. 

Commanded  the  Belgian  Army  opposing  the 
German  Marine  Corps. 

liour.  The  preliminary  succe^js  of  this  weapon,  which, 
although  not  new,  had  so  far  not  been  employed  in  such 
strength,  was  noteworthy.  The  German  infantry’s 
adapt  ability,  however,  succeeded  in  finding  effective 
methods  in  the  moment  of  need  against  the  fire  of  “ the 
fo  i-ward-streaming  terror.” 

“ Of  course,”  he  adds,  “ the  Tanks  and 
a.rmoured  vehicles  which  the  Germans  possess 
are  undoubtedly  better,”  and  he  finishes  up  Ity 
s-aying  : 

-Vugust  8 brought  a new  battle  avalanche  into  motioi.* 
Ill  its  threatening  course  it  did  much  damage,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  find  its  end  in  thi'  glacier 
crevasses  of  the  German  defence. 

'The  German  wireless  report  of  Augu.st  1 1 
remarks  ; “ After  the  failure  of  the  plan  of 

Foch  to  cut  off  the  German  troops  in  the  ad- 
vanced positions  in  the  Marne  wedge  and  the 
sanguinary  collapse  of  the  Franco-American 
iittacks  against  the  Vesle  line,  the  French 
commander  attempted  a similar  mantpuvre 
at  another  part  of  the  line.  The  haste  with 
which  these  two  operations  had  follower!  one 
anotlier  shows  the  nervous  anxiety  of  the 
Entente  hurdershij)  to  maintain  the  initiative 


and  to  intercept  the  dreaded  new  German 
attack.”  All  the  retirements  wliich  were 
made  about  this  jDeriod  by  the  Germans — for 
instance,  near  Montdidier  and  Albert — were 
carried  out  to  evade  the  Franco-British  attack. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  statement  in  this 
report — it  must  not  be  forgotten  it  was  for  home 
consumption — “ that  in  the  heavy  fighting 
between  the  Ancre  and  the  Avre  on  August  8 
the  German  aerial  forces  played  a preponderat- 
ing part ; infantry  and  artillery  aviators  were 
constantly  active  from  morning  to  evening, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather 
conditions.  Bombing  sc|uadrons  attacked  in 
the  daytime  the  enemy  assembling  of  troops, 
Tanks  and  batteries  with  observed  good  results. 
Anti-aircraft  guns  not  only  shot  down,  in  spite 
of  the  enemy’s  counter-measures,  six  enemy 
aeroplanes,  but  also  took  a successful  part 
in  the  earth  fighting.  At  close  range  they 
directed  their  fire  against  attacking  infantry 
and  destroyed  a large  number  of  armoured  cars 
by  direct  Irits.  One  account  alone  reported 
the  destruction  of  seven  enemy  Tanks.  By  valu- 
able reports  of  indefatigably  working  balloon 
observers,  who  continued  their  work  in  spite  of 
the  strongest  enemy  artillery  and  aerial  attacks, 
our  leadershijr  was  kept  splendidly  uniform. 
The  enemy  endeavoured  by  the  formidable 
massed  emplo3unent  of  aeroplanes  to  gain  the 
mastery  of  the  air.  German  chasing  squadrons 
were  able  to  frustrate  Ins  plans.  Again  and 
again  thej^  threw  themselves  against  the  enemy 
and  shot  down  33  enenw  machines  ” Now 
considering  the  fact  that  our  attack  \vas  so 
successful  on  this  date  that  the  Germans  wore 
driven  back  helter-skelter,  destroyed  in  large 
numbers  and  captured  in  masses,  that  the.r 
observation  balloons  did  not  work  at  all,  and 
that  our  aviators  simply  swept  them  from 
the  sky — and  the  truth  of  all  this  is  proved 
by  the  absolute  debacle  which  overtook  our 
opponents — it  is  inconceivable  that  anybody 
could  have  been  found  even  in  Germany  to 
write  such  ridiculous  falsehoods. 

The  enemy  was  )iow  compelled  definitely  to 
assume  the  flefen.sive  policy  laid  down  by 
Ludendorff,  and  was  already  commencing  to 
withdraw  from  his  positions  about  Serre  and 
farther  north.  As  early  as  August  0,  the 
Gei'uians  had  begun  to  withdraw  from  their 
forward  positions  in  the  Lj^s  Valley,  and  our 
line  had  been  advanced  on  the  whole  front  from 
the  Law(^  River  to  the  Bourre  north-west  of 
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Merv'ille,  a nmxiiniiin  deptli  of  2,00(1  yards. 
Our  troops  held  Locoii,  Le  Cornet -Malo, 
Quentin,  Le  Petit-Pacaixt  and  Le  Sart.  Tlie 
Bourre  flows  south-easterly  through  the  forest 
of  Nieppe  and  joins  the  Lys  at  Merville.  The 
La  we  joins  the  Lys  also  near  that  town  to 
the  south  of  it.  Le  Sart  is  just  a mile  to 
the  west  and  I.e  Petit -Pacaut  IJ  miles, 
Quentin  miles  and  Le  Cornet -]Malo 

3^  miles  south,  while  Locon  is  about  5^  miles 
to  the  south-east. 

On  the  night  of  August  8-9,  north  of  Kemmel, 
our  line  was  pushed  forward  a short  distance 
on  a front  of  over  1 ,000  yards  and  a few  prisoners 
were  taken. 

The  most  important  indication  of  German 
weakness  was  their  withdrawal  on  the  line 
from  Bucquoy  to  Beaumont-Hamel  which 
began  in  the  Hebuterne  region.  Beamnont- 
Hamel,  Serre,  Puisieux-au-Mont  and  Bucquoy 
were  abandoned.  The  German  object  here 
seems  to  have  been  to  flatten  out  their  salient 
and  thus  shorten  their  line  and  diminish  the 
danger  of  flank  attacks.  The  groimd  yielded 
was  of  a very  important  character,  for  the 
position  between  Beaumont  Hamel  and  Serre 
was  an  extremely  strong  one.  The  retirement 


began  on  the  night  of  August  13-14,  and  the  next 
tlay  New  Zi'aland  patrols  pushing  forward  dis- 
covered it  and  noticed  that  the  ground  was 
evacuated  from  Bossignol  Wood  towards 
Ikiisieux.  On  the  north  .side  of  Serre  our  patrols 
were  held  iqj  by  strong  rearguarfls,  esjxecially  at 
Box  Wood  just  west  of  Puisieux.  Here  the  New 
Zealanders,  helped  by  English  troops,  worked 
forward  and  completely  turned  this  position, 
taking  it  and  capturing  its  garrison. 

On  August  15  the  advance  was  continued. 
The  British  crossed  the  Ancre  and  the  New 
Zealanders  fomid  Puisieux  was  abamloned ; 
Beaucourt -sur-Ancre  was  occupied.  On  the 
right,  English  troops  pushed  forward  1,500  yards 
to  the  south-east  of  Serre  and  on  the  night  oi 
August  15  both  this  place  and  Puisieux  were 
captured.  This  gave  us  a total  advance  of 
3,000  yards  into  the  enemy's  lines.  He, 
however,  still  hung  on  to  Bucquoy,  and  though 
the  advance  W’as  for  a time  held  up  here,  still 
the  success  gained  was  considerable.  Numerous 
small  posts  of  the  usual  character — f.e.,  machine- 
gun  sections  carefully  entrenched — were  passed 
by,  but  had  to  yield  to  our  advancing 
troops. 

The  Germans  on  August  16  attacked  the 
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The  Maharajah  visited  the  Western  Front  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August. 
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British  at  Damery,  but  were  beaten  back  with 
heavy  loss. 

The  northern  end  of  the  German  line  was 
held  by  the  German  Fourth  Army  under  Sixt 
von  Armin,  the  coastal  portion  being  garri- 
soned by  the  German  Marine  Corps  under 
Admiral  von  Schroder.  This  was  opposed  on 
our  left  by  the  Belgian  Army,  with  the  Second 
British  Army  next  it  in  the  Ypres  sector. 
The  Belgian  Army  was  under  General  Gillrain, 
and  our  outer  flank  was  watched  by  the  Dover 
Patrol  under  Admiral  Keyes.  King  Albert  of 
Belgium  was  in  chief  command  here,  and  at 
his  disposal  was  a French  Reserve  Army  under 
Degoutte  which  had  been  brought  to  this  flank. 

Next  to  Plumer’s  army  was  the  Fifth  British 
Army  under  General  Bird  wood,  then  the  First 
under  General  Horne,  the  Third  under  General 
Byng,  and  the  F orurth  under  General  Rawlinson. 
Facing  these  troops,  the  Germans  had  their 
Sixth  Army  under  General  von  Quast  in  the 
Lille  region  ; the  Seventeenth  Army  under 
General  von  Below  holding  their  line  from 
Vimy  to  the  south  of  Arras  ; then  came  the 
Second  German  Army  under  General  von  der 
Marwitz  in  the  Sonune  district  ; then  von 
Hutier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roye.  Opposed 


to  him  was  General  Debeney’s  First  French 
Army  and  the  Third  French  Army  under 
General  Hrmibert.  The  German  troops  from 
the  Oise  to  the  Aisne  comprised  Boehn’s  and 
Carlowitz’s  army,  \vith  Mudra  on  the  right. 
Then  came  Eberhardt’s  force  in  the  Vesle  sector. 
From  the  Oise  to  the  Vesle  the  French  had  in 
line  their  Tenth  Army  under  Mangin,  the 
Fifth  Army  under  Guillaumat  ; General 
Gouraud  with  the  Fourth  Army  about  Reims 
was  opposed  to  von  Einem  with  the  so-called 
Army  of  Champagne.  Farther  down  on  the 
right  was  Gallwitz,  holding  the  northern  part 
of  Lorraine. 

By  August  18  there  was  a general  backward 
movement  of  the  German  Armies  facing  the 
British,  not  of  a very  pronounced  character, 
rather  one  of  readjustment  of  their  trenches  to 
repair  the  tlamages  effected  by  our  advances 
into  their  front  positions  so  as  to  give  them  a 
more  continuous  and  better  line  to  resist  fm’ther 
encroachments.  Their  leaders  were  evidently 
keeping  in  their  minds  the  ultimate  necessity 
of  being  forced  to  depend  on  the  great  Hinden- 
biu’g  line  on  which  so  much  labour  had  been 
expended.  They  were  gradually  coming  to 
the  opinion  that  all  in  front  of  that  would  have 
to  be  given  up. 


L.d  usja.ian  official  photograph. 

A CAPTURED  GERMAN  POM-POM  GUN,  SHOWING  THE  DISC  WHICH  CARRIES 

THE  CARTRIDGES, 
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[French  official  photograph. 

MATERIAL  ABANDONED  BY  THE  GERMANS  AT  FRESNOY-LEZ-ROY E. 


On  August  18  when  the  Foiu-th  German  Anm,- 
Jost  the  Outter.steene  liillock  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Becque — a position  of  some  import- 
ance as  it  was  over  100  feet  over  country  in 
wliich  the  more  retired  lines  of  the  Germans 
lay — the  4th  and  12th  German  Divisions  holding 
the  edge  of  the  plain  in  front  of  Meteren  were 
fully  expecting  attack  and  indeed  had  been 
reinforced  to  resist  it.  But  the  British  troops  did 
not  advance  at  dawn  as  expected,  and  the  Ger- 
mans apparently  thought  that  no  attack  was  in- 
tended for  the  moment.  At  11  a.m.,  however,  a 
screen  from  smoke  shells  was  tlrrown  upon  them, 
and  a heavy  barrage  began  under  which  oiu’ 
troops  advanced  and  rapidly  carried  the  tren- 
ches, and  by  1 o’clock  the  ridge  was  occupied 
in  strength.  At  2 p.in.  a heavy  bombardment 
was  begun  against  the  line  we  had  won  and  was 
continued  without  ceasing  till  9 p.m.,  when  a 
counter-attack  of  infantry  was  delivered.  It 
was  brought  to  a complete  standstill  by  our 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  newly  captiued 
crest  and  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
The  result  of  the  entire  movement  was  that 
we  captured  700  prisoners  besides  inflicting 
heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
enemy,  and  won  a position  which  gave  us 
jonsiderable  observation  over  the  surrounding 
coimtry  and  deprived  the  enemy  of  this  advan- 
tage. The  whole  front  of  the  British  advance 
between  Vieux  Berquin  and  Bailleul  measured 
nearly  fom  miles,  and  in  depth  varied  from 
1,000  to  2,000  yards. 

On  August  19  the  press  ire  was  continued. 
In  the  Merville  district  tliis  village  was  captured 
and  our  line  was  pashed  forward  to  the  north 
up  to  the  Lawe  river  near  Lestrem.  It  was  a 
considerable  advance  and  north  of  Merville 
our  troops  reached  La  Couronne  and  Vierhouck, 
so  that  the  new  line  we  now  held  ran  north  and 


south  from  the  east  of  iNIerville  to  the  east  of 
Vieux  Bercpiin.  Merris,  it  will  be  remembered, 
hail  been  captured  a short  time  before.  In 
the  Locre  area,  still  farther  north,  the  enemy’s 
line  of  defence  was  also  captured  and  severe 
casualties  inflicted  on  him. 

The  German  Seventeenth  Army  athwart  the 
Scarpe  east  of  Arras  retired  on  the  18th  from 
before  Feuchy,  but  still  clung  to  the  mar.shes. 
The  Second  Army  was  also  pushed  near 
Peronne. 

We  have  seen  that  Field-iMarshal  Haig,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  had  determined  to  transfer 
his  attack  to  the  sector  north  of  the  Somme, 
where  it  did  not  seem  that  the  enemy  expecterl 
attack.  There  was  another  reason  which 
largely  influenced  him,  viz.,  that  the  success 
of  the  Fourth  Army  in  driving  back  the 
German  forces  opposed  to  it  had  threatened 
the  left  flank  of  the  position  then  held  by  the 
Germans  from  the  south  ; yet  another  reason 
was  the  use  of  tanks,  which  had  played  such  a 
great  part  in  the  recent  fighting.  For  this, 
the  ground  north  of  the  Ancre  itver,  which 
,was  not  greatly  damaged  by  shell -fire,  was 
very  suitable.  A successful  attack  between 
Albert  and  Arras  in  a south-easterly  direction 
would  turn  the  line  of  the  Somme  south  of 
Peronne  and  would  thus  be  a sti'p  forward  to- 
wards the  great  strategic  objective — St.  Quen- 
tin-Cambrai.  ^Moreover,  from  the  tactical 
point  of  view,  the  situation  was  favourable. 
The  British  now  held  the  plateau  south  of 
Arras  about  Bucquoy  and  Ablainzeville  which 
in  the  time  of  the  former  fighting  on  the  Somme 
had  been  behind  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Bi-i- 
tish  were  therefore  either  across  or  to  the  east 
of  the  German  systems  of  trench  lines  which 
in  1916  it  had  been  necessary  to  attack  fron- 
tally, and  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
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LAYING  A SIGNAL  WIRE  FROM  THE  TRENCHES  TO  HEADQUARTERS. 


coiuiiiand  of  view  which  at  that  date  had  been 
cfenied  to  them. 

It  was  arranged  tliat  on  the  morning  of 
August  21  an  attack  should  be  delivered  on 
the  north  of  the  Ancre  to  gain  the  line  of  the 
Arras-Albert  Railway,  which  was  believed  to 
be  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  resistance. 

August  22  would  then  be  devoted  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  troops  and  guns  on  this  front  so 
as  to  prepare  for  a further  movement,  while  the 
left  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  to  be  brought  uji 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre. 

On  August  23  the  principal  attack  would  be 
delivered  by  the  Third  Army  and  those  divisions 
of  the  Fourth  Anny  wliicli  were  north  of  the 
Somme  ; the  remainder  of  General  Rawlinson’s 
force,  while  keeping  south  of  the  river,  would 
push  forward  so  as  to  cover  the  flank  of  the 
movement.  If  the  operation  were  successful, 
then  both  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  would 
press  forward  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  make 
the  most  of  the  advantage  gained. 

As  soon  as  the  Third  Army  had  captured 
the  Mercatel  spur,  thereby  securing  the  southern 
flank  of  the  British  while  assaulting  the  German 
positions  on  Orange  Hill  and  round  Monchy-le- 
Preux,  then  the  First  Army  would  extend  tlie 
British  front  by  attacking  to  the  north  of  the 


Third  Ai'my ; the  river  Sensee  would  serve  to 
cover  the  left  of  this  force.  ’The  right  of  the 
First  Army  would  attack  east  of  Arras  and  tm-n 
from  the  north  the  western  end  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line,  from  which  the  enemy  would  thereby 
be  compelled  to  retreat.  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
hoped  that  this  very  gi’adiaal  extension  of  the 
British  front  of  attack  would  mislead  the  enemy 
as  to  where  the  main  blow  would  fall,  and  would 
cause  him,  for  this  reason,  to  throw  in  his 
reserves  in  a piece -meal  manner. 

On  August  21,  at  five  minutes  to  five  a.m.,  the 
IV.  Coips,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  G.  M. 
Harper,  and  the  VI.  Corps,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Gen.  J.  A.  L.  Haldane,  both  belonging 
to  Sir  jTilian  Byng’s  Third  Army,  attacked  on  a 
line  which,  extended  from  Beaucourt-sur-Ancre 
south-west  of  Miraumont  to  IMoyenneville, 
a froni  of  some  nine  miles.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  five  divisions  in  front  line,  viz., 
the  42nd,  New  Zealand,  and  37th  Divisions 
belonging  to  the  IV.  Corps  and  the  2nd  and 
Guards  Divisions  of  the  VI.  Corps.  Vuth  thein 
was  a considerable  number  of  tanks.  The 
enemy’s  front  line  of  defences  was  rapidly 
mastered  without  much  resistance.  Thi-ough 
the  leathng  divisions  of  the  IV.  Corps  the  5th 
Division  and  the  r>3rd  Division,  the  latter 
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under  IMajor-Gen.  C.  E.  Laurie,  passed,  and 
through  the  2nd  and  Guards  I)i\  isions,  the  :{rd 
Division  of  the  VI.  Corps  undei'  iMajor-Gen. 
C.  J.  Deverell  continued  the  attack. 

When  the  assault  began,  it  was  covered  to 
some  extent  by  fog.  In  the  second  ]iliase 
of  the  movement,  it  became  more  dense  and 
led  to  some  loss  of  direction,  although  this  did 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  battle.  As  in  the 
fighting  south  of  the  Somme,  so  here  the  mist 
helped  us.  Our  artillery  fire  knew  the  ranges 
of  its  targets,  whereas  the  enemy  could  not 
see  our  infantry  advancing.  Only  a vague  outline 
of  the  nearest  and  largest  objects  was  visible, 
so  much  so  that  prisoners  or  wounded  coming 
back  only  became  visible  when  they  approached 
within  50  yards. 

The  artillery  and  our  trench  mortars  were 
able  to  pour  a mass  of  fire  on  the  positions  to 
be  attacked,  whereas  the  enemy’s  fire  was 
casual  and  ill-directed.  So  superior  was  our 
fire  and  srrch  good  work  did  the  tanks  do  that 
our  men  suffered  very  little  even  from  the 
rnachine-gurrs  of  the  Gei’inans. 

The  fighting  was  now  more  bitter,  particu- 
larly aboirt  Achiet-Le-l’etit  and  Logeast  wood. 
At  both  the.se  places  the  enerrry  coirnter- 
attacked  with  great  vigour.  Nevertheless  our 
troops  - reached  the  lirre  of  the  Arras-Alber  t 
railway  on  practically  the  whole  frorrt  of  attack, 
captured  the  two  poirrts  just  named,  and  also 
Courcelles  atrd  Moyetrneville.  East  of  these 
two  places  they  crossed  the  railroad.  The 
21st  Division  of  the  V.  Corps  aided  the 
movement  by  clearing  the  Germans  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ancre  about  Beauconrt.  Thus 
the  result  of  the  limited  attack  was  comjjletely 
gained  without  great  loss,  and  2,000  prisoners 
were  taken.  These  belonged  to  the  234th 
Germair  Division,  to  the  2nd  Guard  Reserv'c 
Divisioir,  the  4th  Bavarian,  the  183rd  and  the 
16th  Reserve  Division.  Tliis  gave  us  favour 
able  groimd  from  which  to  set  out  for  our 
main  attack.  The  advance  was  a clear  proof 
of  the  advantage  we  had  gained  by  the  German 
retirement,  previou.sly  alluded  to  on  page  165, 
and  the  occupation  of  Beaumont  Hamel. 
Serre,  Puisieu.x  -au-]\Iont,  Bucquoj-and  Ablain- 
zeville.  The  distances  our  troops  had  to  move 
for  the  first  portion  of  the  attack  were  com- 
paratively moderate,  and  under  cover  of  the 
fog  were  ea.sily  traversed.  No  preliminary 
bombardment  was  made,  and  the  artillery  fire 
and  infantry  attack  supported  by  the  tanks 
took  place  together' 


Tt  \\ould  appear  that  tlio  Germans  in  a 
general  sense  were  expecting  to  be  altaekeil, 
but  when  it  actually  occurred  it  took  them 
somewhat  by  surprise.  'I'lie  de])th  of  oni 
advance  varied  from  3,000  to  5,00n  \ ards. 

The  fighting  round  Miraiimont  was  inoie 
severe  than  at  most  parts  of  the  line,  especially 
at  a point  just  north-west  of  the  village  known 
as  the  Beau-Regard  Dovecot,  which  was  on 
the  IMiraumont-Ruisienx  road.  This  was  aj)- 
parently  a home  for  carrier  pigeons,  and  also 
was  the  site  for  a wireless  telegraphy  plant. 


lElHoit  & Fr\\ 

MAJOR-GENERAL  C.  J.  DEVERELL. 
Commanded  the  3rd  Division  of  the  VI.  Corps. 

and  a field-gun  was  in  jmsition  there.  The 
wireless  plant  was  removed,  but  before  the 
gun  could  be  taken  the  Germans  counter- 
attacked and  drove  back  our  men.  Eaii\'  in  the 
evening,  however,  a fresh  attack  re-eon(|uere(l 
the  Dovecot  and  the  gun  was  finally  taken  : but 
the  Germans  did  not  give  nj)  all  hope  at  this 
point.  There  was  heavy  artillery  fire  through- 
out the  night  and  at  3 a.m.  they  put  ilown  a 
heaA'y  barrage  of  gas  shells.  'Phis  was  followed 
u])  at  4 o'clock  ; a new  dixision  of  the  enemy, 
the  52nd,  attacking,  and  once  more  o\ir  line 
was  driven  back.  Our  artillery  then  opened  an 
ititensive  fire  against  this  point,  and  at  6 o'clock 
the  position  was  again  captured  by  ns  and  the 
gnu  taken  back  to  the  rear. 

Achiet-le-Grand  was  another  point  where  a 
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severe  struggle  took  place.  Here  there  was  a 
deep  cutting  through  wliich  the  railway  ran, 
the  near-side  bank  of  which  was  organized  for 
machine-guns,  while  behind  the  cutting  was  a 
nimiber  of  field  gmis.  Tliis  made  it  difficult  for 
our  tanks  to  get  to  work,  but  eventually  the 
troo23S  succeeded  in  acquiring  it.  A German 
division  wliich  was  concentrated  for  an  attack 
at  5 a.m.  on  August  22  farther  u^i  the  line,  was 
comiiletely  brought  to  a standstill  by  our 
artillery  fire,  the  position  being  rejrorted  to 
the  guns  by  our  aeroplane  observers. 

When  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  great  offensive 
began  on  August  21  the  Air  Force  came  into 
great  ^^roininence  again.  In  the  earl3?  morning 
a thick  mist  jirevented  our  macliines  from 
taking  part  in  the  battle,  but  as  the  sun 
obtained  more  power  the  sky  grew  clearer,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  daj^  our  aviators  took  a very 
active  jiart  in  the  battle.  The  same  system 
was  emjiloyed  as  at  the  attacks  in  the  earlier 
part  of  August  on  the  Somme.  Some  of  the 
aerojilanes  kejpt  touch  with  the  enemy  and 
rejiorted  back  to  our  advancing  troofjs.  Others 
actively  siqj^iorted  our  infantry  with  bombs 
and  machine-gun  fire,  while  some  acted  on  the 
lines  behind  the  enemy  attacking  the  transport 


coming  iqi  and  his  columns  on  the  march.  In 
many  instances  they  succeeded  in  silencing  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  of  the  enemy  by  bomb 
ch’02iiJing  and  machine-gun  fire.  Altogether 
12  tons  of  bombs  were  drop2Jed  by  us  during 
the  day  on  several  objectives.  Twenty-nine 
German  machines  were  accounted  for,  against 
which  we  had  8 of  om’s  missing.  One  of  the 
German  observation  balloons  also  was  shot  down. 

The  night  of  August  21-22  was  clear  and  the 
moon  was  full,  and  this  enabled  our  aero23lanes 
to  do  very  good  work  ; large  numbers  of  bombs 
were  dropped  over  the  communications  close 
beliind  the  front  and  low-flying  machines 
attacked  troo23S  and  trans20orts  on  the  roads. 
Some  of  our  bombing  machines  saw  a long 
column  of  some  20  German  lorries  going 
tlirough  a defile  in  a sunken  road.  They 
bombed  it  and  got  direct  hits,  which  accormted 
for  eight  vehicles.  Some  of  the  remaining 
lorries  got  away,  only  to  be  blocked  in  another 
cutting  farther  along  the  road.  Here  again 
our  airmen  attacked,  and  with  their  bombs  and 
macliine-guns  wrecked  them  all.  In  addition 
to  the  attention  which  they  25aid  to  the  im- 
mediate front  of  action,  aviators  also  bombed 
many  points  behind  the  German  front  lines. 


[LanaAian  ojficxat  photograph. 


TANKS  AND  PRISONERS. 
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Early  on  August  22  the  III.  Corps  belonging 
to  part  of  the  Fourth  Army  assisted  by  a small 
number  of  Tanks,  attacked  in  company  with 
the  47th,  12th  and  18th  Divisions  ; the  3rd 
Australian  Division  cooperating  on  the  right 
of  the  38th  Division  on  the  left  flank.  The 
18th  Division,  under  Major-General  R.  P.  Lee, 
successfully  forced  the  river  Ancre  and  captimed 
Albert  by  a well-executed  enveloping  move- 
ment from  the  south-east.  Thus  our  line 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre  was  ad- 
vanced well  to  the  east  of  the  Braye-Albert 
road  and  the  left  of  the  Fomth  Army  on  the 
Somme  was  brought  up  in  conformity  with 
this  advance  aiul  prolonged  oiu:  line  to  the 
south.  Over  2,400  prisoners  and  a few  guns 
were  taken  by  us. 

The  night  of  August  22  was  clear  and  light 
almost  to  the  rising  of  the  sim.  This  enabled 
our  bombing  machines  to  drop  254  tons  of 
bombs  on  selected  targets.  A notable  one  of 
these  was  the  bridge  at  Aubigny-au-Bac  on 
the  road  connecting  Douay  with  Cainbrai.  All 
our  machines  retiirned  in  safety  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  down  one  of  the  enemy’s  night- 
flying  aeroplanes  of  large  size. 

August  23  saw  the  beginning  of  the  main 
attack  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  armies,  along  a 
front  of  33  miles  from  the  point  where  we 
joined  on  to  the  French  First  Army,  just  north 
of  Lihons,  to  Mercatel,  wliich  is  on  the  Arras- 
Bapaume  road,  about  34  miles  south  of  the 
former  town,  and  near  where  the  Hindenburg 


line  from  Bullecourt-Queant  joined  the  old 
Arras- Vhmy  German  defences  of  1916 

On  the  eve  of  the  operations  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  issued  instructions  to  the  troops  under 
liis  command,  in  wliich  he  drew  attention  to 
the  favourable  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Allied  position.  Well  might  ^he  do  so, 
for  the  Germans  had  been  driven  back  all 
along  their  line  from  Kennnel  to  Soissons  and 
beyond.  Sir  Douglas  emphasized  the  necessit3^ 
for  all  ranks  to  act  with  the  utmost  boldness 
and  resolution,  and  ordered  that  wherever  the 
enemj^  was  giving  way  there  pressure  was  to  be 
increased.  Tlus  was  takiiig  a leaf  out  of  the 
German  book,  for,  as  we  have  .seen  ever  since 
iMarch  21,  it  had  been  laid  down  bv  the  enemy 
conunanders  that  where  successes  were  gained 
there  they  were  to  be  pushed  home,  and  that 
troops  were  not  to  be  vainly  sacrificed  against 
points  wliich  held  out.  This  was,  of  course, 
common  sense  ; where  a line  is  partially  and 
successfully  broken  small  portions  which  arc* 
not  conquered  for  the  moment  must  eventually 
fall  if  the  line  of  conquest  sweeps  on. 

During  the  night  of  August  22-23  tiie 
Germans  made  two  attacks  on  our  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Baillescourt  Farm,  east  of 
Beaucourt,  and  a small  local  attack  to  the 
north-west  of  Bailleul  was  .stopped  before  it 
reachetl  our  trenches. 

At  a rpiarter  to  five  on  the  morning  of  .\ugust 
23  the  great  attack  began.  More  than  KtO 
Tanks  were  emploj'ed  on  different  parts  of  the 
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ROAD-MAKING  IN  THE  RECONQUERED  AREA:  BREAKING  UP  THE  GROUND  FOR 

LEVELLING. 


iniiii  ; tliere  was  no  jneliininary  boinbard- 
inent,  but  tlie  a.rtillery  siijjplied  tJie  usual 
l)an'age.  On  the  right  flank  and  soutli 
of  the  Somme  the  32ud  British  Division, 
under  i\lajor-Gen.  T.  S.  Lambert,  and  tlie 
1st  Australian  Division,  under  i\Iajor-Gen.  T.  W. 
tllasgow,  advanced  and  captured  Herleville, 
Chuignolles  and  Chuignes.  The  position  round 
the  two  latter  villages  was  a strong  one,  the 
woods  north  of  the  former  and  between  it  and 
the  Somme  Canal  being  stoutly  defended, 
and  there  was  a good  deal  of  severe  figliting 
licd'ore  they  were  cajdiired  ; but  eventually  the 
Germans  were  repulsed  (with  a loss  of  over 
2,000  prisoners)  and  our  troojrs  occupied  them 
iuul  proceeded  a little  farther  on  to  the  high 
grouiul  east  of  Chuignes. 

At  the  same  time  the  I8th  Division  from  the 
in.  Corps  and  the  right  Brigade  of  the  38th 
Division  from  the  Corps  attaclved  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albert,  and  after  hard 
fighting  ea.|)tured  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  town  known  to  the  British  Staff  as  the 
'Tara  and  Usna  hills.*  Two  comjjanies  of  the 
AVelsh  Regiment,  forming  part  of  the  left 
Brigade  of  the  38th  Division,  waded  across  the 
Anere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamel  and 
prolonged  the  left  of  the  former  attack,  holding 

* Wliile  it  is  a practice  to  give  the  various  hills  and 
various  ground  teatiires  distinguishing  names,  it  is  a 
j)ity  that  when  dispatches  are  published  maps  do  not 
accompany  them  .allowing  where  these  points  are, 
hccan.se  when  they  are  made  known  to  the  public  tliere 
can  be  no  reason  for  carefully  concealing  the  localities 
in  f(uestiou. 


their  position  on  tlte  east  of  the  river  against 
constant  counter-attacks  by  the  Germans, 
During  the  morning  the  other  divisions  of  the 
V.  Corps — -i.e.,  the  17th  anti  21st  Divisions, 
the  TV.  Corps,  consisting  of  the  42nd  Division,, 
the  New  Zealand  Division  and  the  5th  and 
37th  Divisions,  and  the  VI.  Corps,  comprising 
the  Guards,  the  2nd,  3rd,  oOth,  and  52nd 
Divisions — attacked  along  the  front  north  of 
Albert,  directing  the  clrief  weight  of  their  assault 
upon  the  German  line  extending  from  Mirau- 
inont  up  to  Boiry-Becquerelle  just  a little 
north  of  Boyelles.  The  17th  and  21st  Divisions 
pushed  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ancre  north 
of  Thiepval — i.e.,  on  the  left  of  our  attack 
from  Hamel — but,  although  the  ground  about 
Thiepval  was  apparently  occupied,  it  was  not 
part  of  the  plan  to  advance  to  any  depth  in 
that  direction  on  this  day.  The  3rd  Division 
of  the  VI.  Corps  moved  to  the  assault  at  4 a.m. 
and  captured  Gomiecourt,  taking  500  prisoners, 
and  during  the  )norning  the  attack  spread 
along  the  front  of  the  IV.  Corps  also.  The 
German  outpost  line  was  quickly  penetrated 
and  their  main  line  of  resistance  was  stormed, 
our  troops  penetrating  some  distance  beyond 
it.  Bihucourt,  Ervillers,  Boyelles,  and  Boiry- 
Becquerelle  were  captured.  More  than  5,000 
l^risoners  were  taken,  and  a considerable 
number  of  guns.  The  Germans  were  here 
beginning  to  show  that  the  continued  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  troops  were  affecting 
their  moral,  anti  signs  of  confusion  and  dis- 
organization became  evident.  The  Arras- 
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Bapauiiie  main  road  was  cut  and  our  forces 
were  closing  on  Bapaume  both  from  the 
north  and  north-west.  Tliis  left  the  enemy 
on  the  Thiepval  ridge  salient  in  a perilous 
position.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  the 
17th  and  21st  Divisions  had  not  made  any 
attempt  at  great  progress  in  this  chrection. 
It  was  plainly  better  to  outflank  the  Germans, 
as  was  done  by  the  advance  of  the  IV.  Corps, 
and  thereby  expose  them  to  being  cut  off. 

Diwing  the  ensuing  m'ght  (23rd-24th)  the 
action  was  kept  up  and  went  on  with  great 
vigour  the  next  morning  on  the  whole  front 
from  the  Somme  to  Neuville-Vitasse.  Shortly 
after  midnight  the  3rd  Australian  Division 
took  Bray-siu-Somme  and  the  47th  Division, 
under  Major-General  Sir  G.  T.  Gorringe,  with 
the  12th  and  18th  Divisions  of  the  III.  Corps, 
comprising  London  and  East  Comity  troops, 
extended  our  line  right  across  the  high  ground 
between  Bray  and  La  Boisselle  on  the  road 
Albert-Bapaume.  In  the  neighboiuhood  of 
the  latter  village  and  at  some  other  points  the 
fighting  was  very  severe,  and  a nmnber  of 
prisoners  were  captured.  Thus  our  line  was 
complete  from  the  Freneh  south  of  the  Somme 
to  a point  on  the  north  about  Neuville-Vitasse. 

On  the  left  of  the  4th  Army  the  Tliird  Army 
again  moved  forward  with  the  same  divisions, 
attacked  the  half -demoralized  Germans  and 
pressed  them  back  with  great  vigour  The 
hostile  positions  on  the  Thiepval  ridge,  which  in 


1911)  had  b('cn  such  a cause  of  licavy  loss  to  us. 
were  carried  by  a well-arraugiHl  concentric 
attack  wliich  came  down  from  the  high  ground 
about  Poziores.  The  brigade  of  the  3Hth 
Divi.sion  w'hich  attacked  on  the  riglit,  crossed 
the  Ancre  at  Albert  during  the  early  jiart  ol 
the  night  and  formed  up  close  to  the  German 
lines  on  a narrow  front  between  the  .Vlbert- 
Pozieres  line  and  the  marshy  gromid  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ancre.  The  left  brigade  of 
this  division  waded  through  the  stream 
op^iosite  Hamel,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
breast  high  and  tliat  the  troops  were  under 
heavy  fire,  and  formed  uji  as  a German  countei-- 
attack  was  being  delivered  against  the  two 
companies  of  the  Welsh  Regiment  which  had 
crossed  the  river  at  the  same  jioint  early  on 
the  morning  of  August  23.  Other  divisions 
of  the  V.  Corps  moved  forward  on  the  left  of  the 
38th  Division,  and  between  them  they  dro\'(' 
the  Germans  from  the  liigh  ground  above 
OvilIers-la-Bois.selle  and  Thiepval.  Contimiing 
tlie  advance,  the  V.  Corps  gained  Courcelette 
and  Martinpuich.  Miraumont,  wliich  had  held 
out  for  three  days  against  our  attacks,  anil 
the  garrison  of  wliich  had  now  apparently  come 
to  the  end  of  their  resisting  power,  was  carried 
by  the  42nd  Division,  under  Major-General  A. 
Solly-Flood.  Many  prisoners  were  cajitured. 
'riien  the  division  advanced  and  captured 
J’ys.  Major-General  J.  Ponsonby,  with  the 
.7th  Division,  captured  Irles,  then  pushed  on 
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and,  aided  by  the  New  Zealand  Division,  under 
Major-General  Sir  A.  H.  Russell,  and  some 
Tanks,  which  rendered  great  service,  cleared 
Loupart  Wood.  New  Zealand  troops  in  section 
took  Grevillers,  and  reached  Avesnes-les- 
Bapaume,  and  also  aitled  in  the  capture  of 
Biefvillers-les-Bapaume  by  the  37th  Division, 
under  Major-General  H.  B.  Williams. 

On  the  high  ground  between  Sapignies  and 
Mory  the  resistance  of  t he  Germans  strengthened, 
but  our  troops  pressetl  up  closely  to  those 
villages,  while  the  Guards  Division,  under 
Major-General  G.  P.  T.  Fielding,  carried  St. 
Leger.  Still  more  to  tlie  north  the  56th  Divi- 
sion, under  Major-General  Sir  C.  P.  A.  H\ill, 
had  heavy  fighting  round  Croisilles,  and  on  the 
high  ground  of  the  s])ur  to  the  north-west 
known  as  Heninel  several  thousands  of  prisoners 
were  takeir,  and  many  guns  and  a very  large 
amount  of  material  of  all  Idnds  were  cajjtmed 
by  our  troops.  To  the  left  of  the  5Cth  Division 
was  the  52nd  Division,  xinder  Major-General 
J.  Hill ; his  troops  took  Henin-sur-Cojeul  and 
St  Martin-sur-Cojeul. 

North  of  the  Scarpe  the  section  of  the 
German  front  line  north-west  of  Fampoux  was 
taken,  and  north  of  the  La  Bassee  Canal  our 


troops  penetrated  into  the  old  British  front 
line  north-east  of  Givenchy  aird  took  some 
60  prisoners.  Dining  the  night  om  patrols 
occupied  Neuf-Berquin,  which  had  been 
abandoired  by  the  Germans,  who  left  a 
considerable 'number  of  dead  there,  and  early 
in  the  next  morning  our  line  to  the  north 
of  Bailleul  was  advanced  on  a front  of  a 
mile.  A counter-attack  attempted  by  the 
enemy  later  on  in  the  day  was  completely 
stoj^ped  by  our  artillery  fire. 

The  predominance  which  the  Allied  aircraft 
had  obtained  in  the  air  was  particularly  shown 
dining  the  commencement  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig’s  offensive.  On  August  8 the  aeroplane 
squadrons  were  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Army  along  the  whole  battle -front  tlnoughout 
the  day.  They  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
cavalry,  giving  them  information  as  to  where  the 
enemy  were  and  aiding  the  horsemen  by  their 
machine-gun  fire  and  by  bombing  points  which 
had  to  be  attacked.  Our  aviators  constantly 
reported  the  position  reached  by  our  attacking 
forces,  wliile  the  machines  in  connexion  with 
the  artillery  signalled  back  to  our  gims  the 
positions  of  the  hostile  artillery,  infantry,  and 
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transport  on  the  line  of  inarch.  Moreover, 
special  machines  supplied  our  advanced  troo^is 
with  ammunition.  Their  co-operation  with 
the  Tanks  was  also  very  thorough.  They  gave 
them  information  as  to  where  the  enemy’s 
strong  points  were,  and  they  attacked  these 
with  bopibs  and  machine-gun  fire.  Th^y 
rendered  another  great  service,  for  they  dropp(M 
smoke  bombs  along  the  line  of  advance,  which 
helped  to  conceal  the  approach  of  the  Tanks 
from  the  Germans.  The  actual  part  in  the 
battle  taken  by  our  fighting  scjuadrons  was  a 
great  one.  The3^  bombed  the  enemy  in  his 
retreat,  causing  havoc  amongst  masses  of 
troops  and  transport  on  roads  congestetl  with 
traffic,  and  they  deluged  them  with  their 
machine-gun  fire.  BomViing  squadrons  fiying 
farther  afield  and  keeping  only  a few'  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground  attacked  trains,  raihvay 
junctions  and  bridges.  We  lost  altogether 
49  machines,  the  larger  portion  of  wdiich  were 
brought  down  by  fire  from  the  ground,  wdiich 
shows  how  closely  our  aviators  had  sought 
out  their  targets.  On  tiie  other  side  they 
brought  dow'ii  65  German  machines  aiul  also 
five  hostile  balloons. 

On  August  9 the  work  of  our  airmen  con- 
tinued without  intermission  and  our  balloons 
followed  up  close  behind  the  advancing  line 


and  carried  out  continuous  and  valuable  obser- 
vations. Sixty-one  German  machines  were 
accounted  for,  against  which  W'e  lost  23. 
Thirty-eight  and  a half  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  during  the  day  and  181  in  the  course 
of  the  following  night. 

The  next  day  tliere  was  severe  fighting  in 
the  air,  chiefly  over  the  area  wdiere  the  fighting 
w'as  taking  place.  Sixty-one  of  the  enemy's 
machines  were  brought  down,  against  which 
we  had  only  to  set  off  12  of  ours  missing.  In 
their  work  on  the  battlefield  23^  tons  of  bomlis 
were  chopped,  wdiile  in  the  Somme  valley, 
principally  upon  bridges  and  stations,  during 
the  night  of  August  10-11  31  tons  were  let  fall. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was,  of  course,  the 
usual  w'ork  of  reconnaissatice  and  obser\  ation 
for  the  artillery  and  the  same  close  connexion 
between  the  troops  actually  fighting  on  tha 
ground  and  those  in  the  air.  The  amount  of 
small-arm  ammunition  that  the  latter  poured 
down  broke  all  recent  records.  During  the  same 
night  two  German  bombing  machines  were 
brought  down.  31ie  first  was  a giant  with 
five  engines  and  a heavy  load  of  bombs. 
Unfortunatelj'  it  came  down  in  flames  and  its 
bombs  exploded  when  they  hit  the  ground. 
The  result  w'as  that  very  little  information 
was  obtained  with  regard  to  the  construction 
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•of  the  aeroplane.  The  French  were  equally 
active  during  tliis  period,  working  in  close 
contact  with  their  attacking  forces  and  engaging 
the  German  aviators  in  many  combats.  Four- 
teen of  their  machines  were  brought  down  and 
nine  captive  balloons  destroyed. 

During  the  day  23  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
on  troops  and  transport  in  the  battle  zone  as 
well  as  on  various  points  belrind  the  front,  and 
during  the  night  (9th- 10th)  seventeen  tons  of 
bombs  were  tlropped  on  stations  at  Ham, 
Tergnier,  Nesle,  Hombleux,  and  on  many  of 
the  German  bivouacks.  The  Germans  gave  the 
nimiber  of  machines  brought  down  by  them  on 
August  9 at  the  same  figure  as  we  published — ■ 
Auz.,  23.  The  rest  of  their  reports  were  cliiefly 
HI  led  up  with  the  records  which  their  airmen 
were  siipposed  to  have  obtained.  These  are 
quite  uninteresting,  and  would  require  much 
more  verification  than  they  have  hitherto 
I’eceived  to  bo  believed. 

The  German  report  for  August  10  states  that 
there  was  very  lively  aerial  activity  over  the 
battlefield,  but  gives  no  details.  These  can 
be  supplied  from  British  reports.  Forty-one 
German  machines  were  destroyed  and  20  others 
<lriven  down  out  of  control,  against  v^hich  we 
lo.st  1 2. 

On  the  morning  of  August  1 1 the  Independent 
Air  Force  attacked  the  railway  station  at 
Ivarlsriihe  and  also  a hostile  aerodrome.  Ob- 
servation was  difficult  owing  to  clouds,  but  one 


large  bomb  was  seen  to  cause  an  explosion  in 
the  station.  Both  on  the  way  to  their 
objective  and  on  the  road  home  from  it 
a good  deal  of  fighting  took  place  in  the  air, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  we  drove  down 
tliree  of  the  German  machines  and  they  accounted 
for  one  of  ours.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
a few  bonibs  were  dropped  on  the  triangle  of 
railways  near  Metz,  and  on  the  night  of  August 
11-12  our  machines  attacked  two  hostile  aero- 
dromes and  several  gromrd  targets.  During 
the  day  the  aeroplanes  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  troops  fighting  on  the  battle-front 
were  very  active.  Comdrai  station  and  sidings 
were  heavily  bombed  without  our  men  suffering 
in  casualties,  and  dmuig  the  night  Peronne 
and  Cambrai  stations  were  also  heavily  attacked, 
and  again  vdthout  loss  to  us.  The  enemy  had 
been  more  active  than  usual,  but  the  result  of 
the  fighting  was  extremely  unfavmuable  to 
them.  Fifty-three  of  their  machines  were 
accounted  for,  wlrile  we  lost  only  five  of  oius  ; 
four  hostile  balloons  were  also  shot  down  in 
flames. 

One  of  the  most  important  raids  of  the 
Iirdependent  Air  Force  took  place  on  August  12, 
when  dining  the  daytime  one  of  our  squadrons, 
despite  unfavoinable  weather,  successfully 
attacked  and  caused  great  damage  to  the 
aeroplane  and  chemical  works  at  Frankfint. 
A large  niunber  of  the  enemy’s  aviators 
eufleavoined  to  ward  off  our  attack,  but  in 
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vain,  and  going  and  coming  they  kept  u[)  a 
running  fight  for  about  30  miles,  in  wliich  two 
of  their  machines  were  tlestroyed,  whereas  all 
ours  returned  in  safety.  Bursts  were  observed 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  targets  aimed  at,  and 
great  destruction  wa.s  caused  to  them.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  that  a raitl  on  tliis  im- 
portant seat  of  international  banking  had  been 
luidertaken,  although  the  French  had  on  the 
night  of  October  1-2,  1917,  made  a short 
raid  on  the  city.  Another  of  om  squadrons 
attacked  the  aerodrome  at  Hagenau,  16  mile.s 
north  of  Strasburg.  On  their  way  to  their  ob- 
jective, they  were  attacked  by  large  numbers  of 
the  enemy  machines.  A severe  fight  ensued,  in 
which  four  of  the  latter  were  destroyed  and  one 
more  driven  down  out  of  control,  against  a loss 
of  only  two  to  ourselves.  The  squadron  then 
proceeded  towards  its  objective  rmmolested,  a 
(hrect  lift  was  obtained  on  a large  hut  in  the 
aerodrome,  and  the  bomb  fell  on  four  German 
machines  on  the  groimd  near  a shed  and 
iestroyed  them. 

On  the  same  date  the  Germans  made  one  of 
their  usual  air  reports,  in  which  they  claimed 
for  the  month  of  July  518  aeroplanes,  including 
69  shot  down  by  their  anti-aircraft  guns,  also 
39  captive  balloons,  and  they  went  on  to  state 
that  239  of  the  aeroplanes  were  in  their  pos- 
session, and  that  the  rest  were  seen  to  fall 


within  the  enemy’s  position.  'I’liey  claiiiKMl. 
too,  that  they  hail  only  lost  129  aeroplanes 
and  63  captive  balloons  in  the  same  period  - 
a statement  ridiculously  inaccurate,  as  will 
be  seen  on  conqiaring  it  with  tlie  numbers 
given  previously  on  ])age  1.32,  Chapter 
CCLXXVIII.  There  is  not  e\en  a |)retence 
of  truth  in  the  German  report. 

During  August  12  our  air  activity  was  con- 
tinued; with  an  expenditure  of  12  of  our  own 
macliines  we  brought  down  37  belonging  to 
the  enemy  and  one  observation  balloon.  'I'he 
usual  routine  of  our  airmen  was  carried  out 
with  great  vigour,  that  of  the  cajitive  balloons 
being  e.specially  noteworthy.  They  workeil 
close  up  beliind  our  advancing  line  and  scut 
down  much  useful  information.  Altogether 
our  men  dropped  45  tons  of  bombs  during  the 
24  hours.  The  French  brought  down  1 1 Ger- 
man aeroplanes  and  also  four  captive  balloons. 
The  American  Air  Force,  too,  was  active.  Gn 
August  11—12  they  successfully  bombed  the 
railway  yards  at  Longuyon,  Dommary,  Baron- 
court  and  Conflans  without  any  loss  to  them- 
selves. An  attack  was  also  made  on  Thion- 
ville  in  which  we  lost  tliree  of  our  machines 
and  destroyed  two  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

The  fine  weather  of  August  14  enabled  our 
aviators  to  do  a great  deal  of  work.  'The 
bombing  of  the  Somme  bridges,  railway  lines 
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KITE  BALLOON  WITH  PARACHUTES 
ATTACHED. 

and  junctions,  wliich  had  been  constantly  going 
on,  was  continued  with  great  ^■igour,  and  materi- 
ally interfered  with  the  arrival  of  German  re- 
inforcements. The  enemy  made  an  endeavour 
by  employing  large  formations  of  aerial  scouts 
to  interfere  with  our  men  and  stop  their  work, 
which  was  producing  tlisastrous  consequences 
to  him ; but  our  machines  easily  dealt 
with  these  endeavours,  and  in  the  fighting 
which  ensued  31  of  the  enemy’s  aeroplanes 
were  brought  down  and  we  only  lost  six. 

3’he  amount  of  oirr  work  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  21  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
during  the  day  and  37  by  night.  An  especially 
successfxil  raid  was  carried  out  on  a hostile 
aerodrome  by  British  and  American  aviators. 


which  resulted  in  six  machines  on  the  ground 
being  destroyed  and  the  sheds  set  on  fire. 
The  French,  too,  weri^  very  .successhil  on  this 
date.  On  August  13  they  put  out  of  action 
12  German  machines  and  during  the  night  13th- 
14th  droppfed  32  tons  of  bombs  at  Terngnier, 
St  Quentin,  Ham,  Nesle,  Noyon  and  on  bivou- 
acks  in  the  neighbom’hood  of  Ognolles  and  the 
railway  .stations  at  Maison  Bleu,  Guignicomt 
and  Le  Chatelet-sur-Retourne.  At  Ham  and 
Noyon,  where  15  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped, 
violent  conflagrations  were  observed. 

The  next  day,  as  a re.sult  doubtless  of  our 
sujjeriority,  the  enemy’s  activity  in  the  air  was 
somewhat  decreased.  Our  men  brought  down 
altogether  28  German  aeroplanes  with  a loss 
to  ourselves  of  15  Twenty-two  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropped  during  the  day  on  Peronne, 
Roisel,  Engel  ammimition  dump  and  Bruges 
docks.  Ditring  the  night  following  the  Somme 
bridges  were  again  heavily  bombed,  as  also 
were  the  railways  at  Peronne,  Douay  and 
Cambrai,  30  tons  of  bombs  being  dropped. 
We  brought  down  one  of  the  enemy’s  night- 
flying  macliines  and  lost  one  of  our  own. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  our  Independent 
Air  Force  made  a daylight  raid  on  the  station 
at  Offenburg  in  Baden,  doing  considerable 
damage.  Severe  fighting  took  place  with  the 
enemy’s  aerial  force,  in  which  we  accounted 
for  four  of  his  aeroplanes  without  any  loss  to 
ourselves.  The  French  also  flid  very  good  work 


AN  ABANDONED  GERMAN  GUN  WITH 
BREECH  BLOWN  OUT. 

in  the  air,  bringing  down  15  enemy  machines 
and  eight  balloons. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  in  the  air  led  him  to  raid  Paris 
during  the  night  of  August  15.  The  Germans 
succeeded  in  dropping  many  bombs  and  some 
casualties  were  reported,  but  no  serious  damage 
of  any  kind  was  done. 
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On  August  1.5  there  was  less  fighting  in  the 
air,  but  we  brought  down  nine  German  machines 
and  two  observation  balloons.  We  lost  one 
aeroplane.  The  routine  work  of  the  Force, 
including  reconnaissance  and  observation  for 
artillery  fire,  was  carried  on  successfidly,  aiifl 
a considerable  number  of  bombs  were  ch'ojjped 
during  the  previous  night  and  this  day,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  22|  tons. 

The  superiority  of  the  Allies  became  more 
and  more  marked.  Leaving  aside  for  the  moment 
the  actual  fighting  on  the  battlefield,  the 
Independent  Air  Force  and  French  organiza- 


lost  seven,  but  our  objective  was  reachefl  and 
we  destroj-ed  tliree  of  the  German  aviators. 
Coblenz  and  Hagenau  were  also  dealt  with 
early  in  the  morning.  The  German  version  of 
the  Colog!ie  attack  on  the  morning  of  .Viigiist 
22  was  that  five  persons  \\«re  killed  and  two 
badly  injuretl  and  not  inconsiderable  damage 
done  to  private  property',  but  there  was  no 
military  or  material  damage.  The  French 
made  an  important  raid  on  August  22,  causing 
great  damage  to  the  aerotlrome  at  iMars-la-Tour. 

During  the  remaiiuler  of  the  montli  our 
Tuflepeudent  Force  constantU'  raided  well  into 


tions  of  a similar  character  were  constantly 
engaged  in  highly  successful  work.  Thus  on 
the  night  of  August  21-22,  when  the  weather 
was  favourable,  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  were 
heavily  attacked  and  the  stations  and  barracks 
bombed.  Similar  treatment  was  served  out 
to  the  railway  junction  at  Treves,  four  hostile 
aerodromes  were  attacked  and  many  hangars 
hit,  and  the  anti-aircraft  guns  were  also  at- 
tacked, especially^  with  machine-gun  fire.  We 
only  lost  one  machine. 

On  the  morning  of  August  22  iMannheim  was 
once  more  attacked,  but  this  time,  both  going 
and  returning,  our  machines  wei’e  subjected  to 
fierce  fighting,  the  result  of  which  was  that  we 


Germany.  Frankfurt  and  the  chemical  fac- 
tories at  Mannheim  were  again  successfully 
attacked  on  the  night  of  August  25-2(),  and 
all  our  machines  returned  in  safety.  The 
iMaimheim  attack  was  conducted  at  such  a low 
elevation,  not  more  than  a height  of  2('()  feet 
from  the  ground,  that  the  pilots  narrovly 
escaped  running  into  some  of  the  factory 
chimney's.  The  barrage  put  up  was  totally 
ineffective  and  we  lost  no  machines,  but 
the  explosions  caused  by'  our  bombs  were 
very'  heavy'  and  considerable  damage  was 
done. 

On  August  30  the  Independent  Air  Force 
again  bombed  Conflans  and  Thionville. 
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the  open.  At  tiie  latter  tnree  nangais  weie 


uiicj  ui  uiii  iiiacnines  tailed  to  return. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXX. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  SYRIA. 


Turks  Expelled  prom  Arabic  Vii.ayets — Opposing  Eorce.s  in  Palestine — Ai.lenby’s 
Strategy — Battles  of  Sharon  and  Mount  Ephraim — The  Cheat  Cavalry  Ride — Von  Liman's 
Xarrom'  Escape — M'ork  of  the  Air  Force — Two  Turkish  Armies  Destroy  ed - The  East 
Jordan  Operations — From  Galilee  to  Damascus — Syrian  Seaports  Seized  - Homs  Occupied 
— The  Advance  to  Aleppo — Tasks  of  Political  Department — ^Larshall's  \ ictora-  on  the 
Tigris — Two  Ye.vrs  at  Aden — Surrender  of  ^Medina. 


General  ALLENBY’S  campaign  in 
the  .autumn  of  1918  did  more  than 
free  Palestine  and  Sju-ia  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  In  conjunction  with 
the  advance  of  General  Jlilne  from  Macedonia 
to  the  Turkish  frontier  near  Adrianople,  and 
the  neM'  advance  of  General  Marshall  in  Meso- 
potamia, it  brought  about  the  capitulation  of 
Turkey.  General  Allenby  opened  liis  offensive 
on  Si'ptemlicr  19,  the  Turks  then  holding 
positions  at  Sinjil,  only  16  miles  north  ot 
Jerusalem,  in  six  weeks  the  situation  was 
completely  transformed.  The  main  Turkish 
armies  were  shattered  in  tM'o  days  ; by  Octo- 
ber 1 Damascus  had  been  occupied,  and  Alep|io 
fell  on  October  25.  General  Allenby  wis  about 
to  advance  on  Alexandretta  when,  on  October  30. 
the  armistice  was  signed.  On  that  day,  before 
the  armistice  took  effect,  the  Ottoman  Division 
deft  n ding  Mosul  surrendered  toGeneraEMarshall, 
while  General  Milne’s  force,  after  an  arduous 
march  from  the  Struma,  was  ready  to  seize 
Adrianople  and  advance  on  Constantinople. 

.-\  condition  of  the  armistice  was  that  all  the 
remaining  Turkish  garrisons  and  troops  in  the 
field  in  the  Arabic  vilavets  of  the  Empire 
should  -surrcLder  to  the  nearest  Allied  post. 
Alexandretta  was  accordingly  occupied  by 
General  Allenby,  and  Mosul  and  other  places  in 
Vol.  XIX  —Part  210 


Copper  Jlesopotamia  by  General  MaK  hall.  The 
Turkish  force  whicli  for  tliree  years  had  been 
enc-amped  near  Aden  surrendered  and  wa.s 
deported  The  Turkish  posts  in  the  Yemen 
and  Asir  were  likewise  withdrawn,  and  wirious 
small  enemy  posts  guarding  the  Herljaz  railway 
south  of  Ma’an  were  given  up  to  the  Ai’abs.  But 
at  Jledina  a determined  attempt  was  made  to 
disregard  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  it  was 
not  until  Januarj'  10,  1919,  that  the  Turkisli 
commander  there  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
With  the  entry  of  the  Hedjaz  Arabs  into  that 
city,  to  Moslems  second  in  sanctity  only  to 
Mecca,  Tuukish  authority  throughout  tho 
Arabic  vilayets  A-anished. 

In  Vol.  XVIII,  Chajiter  CCLX\T11,  the 
opening  phases  of  General  Allenby's  campaign 
were  briefly  outlined,  the  jiart  taken  by  the 
Arab  Army  under  the  Emir  Faisal  being  alone 
given  in  any  detail.  Allenby's  campaign,  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  military  liistory,  can 
now  be  treated  as  a whole.  With  it,  comfileting 
the  survey  of  the  destruction  of  the  e/iemy 
power  in  the  Arabic  \-ilayets,  falls  for  descrip- 
tion the  last  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  and  tho 
final  stages  of  the  war  in  Arabia  itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  1918,  General 
Allenliy  estimated  that  the  Turkish  Armie.s  on 
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his  front  had  4,000  cavalry  and  32,000  infantry, 
with  400  guns — representing  a “ ration  strengt  h’  ’ 
of  104,000  men.  The  German-Austrian  con- 
tingent numbered  about  15,000,  consisting 
mostly  of  technical  troops.  The  enemy  forces 
were  in  three  groups  : 

(1)  The  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Turkish  Armies  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  27,000  infantry 
and  208  guns. 

(2)  The  IVth  Turkish  Army  east  of  the  Jordan,  with 

6.000  infantry,  2,000  sabres,  and  74  guns. 

(3)  The  2nd  Turkish  Army  Corps  in  garrison  at  Ma’an 
— -south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea — and  on  posts  on  the 
Hedjaz  railway  north  of  ila’an,  some  6,000  infantry 
and  30  guns. 

Besides  these  three  bodies  there  were  in 
reserve  between  Tiberias,  Nazareth  and  Haifa 
about  3,000  infantry,  with  30  guns.  The 
German  General  Liman  von  Sanders,  com- 
mander-in-cliief  of  the  enemy  forces,  had  hi.s 
headquarters  at  Nazareth.  For  the  defence  of 
SjTia,  should  the  armies  in  Palestine  be  defeated, 
the  Tmlis  had  no  adequate  force.  They  had 
lost  the  flower  of  their  army  in  the  defence  of 
Gallipoh  and  in  the  previous  campaigns  in 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  the  Caucasus. 
They  had  squandered,  too,  thousands  of 
excellent  troops  as  German  and  Austrian 
auxiliaries  in  the  Dobrudja  and  the  Carpatliians. 

On  his  side  General  Allenby  had  in  the 
fighting  line  a total  of  “ some  12,000  sabres, 

57.000  rifles  and  540  gims.  ...  a considerable 
superiority  in  numbers  over  the  enemy, 
especially  in  moimted  troops.”  His  force  was, 
he  stated,  “made  up  of  two  cavalry  divisions, 
two  moimted  divisions,  seven  infantry  divisions, 
an  Indian  infantry  brigade,  foiu:  imallotted 
battalions  and  the  French  Detachment  (the 
equivalent  of  an  infantry  brigade  with  other 
arms  attached).”  It  was  a considerable  force, 
but,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  CCLXVIII, 
a large  proportion  of  the  troops  consisted  of 
newly  raised  Indian  battalions,  the  bulk  of  the 
European  units  having  been  withdrawn  for 
service  in  France.  The  last  Indian  battalions 
to  arrive  had  onbz  been  formed  a few  months 
and  had  not  been  incorporated  into  divisions 
till  early  in  August.  While  the  majority  of 
Allenby’s  army  now  consisted  of  Indiaas,  its 
composition  was  cosmopolitan.  The  mounted 
troops  were  made  up  of  British  and  Ind'an 
(Regular  and  Imperial  Service)  regiments, 
Yeomaniy,  the  Australian  Light  Horse,  New 
Zealand  Moimted  Rifles,  and  a regiment  of 
French  cavalrjn  The  infantry,  besides  some 
famous  British  regiments,  included  the 
Armecian  troops  of  the  Legion  d’ Orient,  the 


Tirailleur--  Algc^rians,  the  1st  Battalion  of  tho 
Cape  Corps  (coloured  troops  from  South 
Africa),  t he  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  of  the 
British  MTst  Indies  Regiment,  and  notably 
Jewry’s  contribution — the  3Sth  and  3!lth 
(Jewish)  Battalions  ot  the  Royal  Fusiliers. 
In  addition  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Italian  Detachment,  which,  though  taking  no 


GENERAL  LIMAN  VON  SANDERS. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Germano-Turkish 
Forces. 

prominent  part  in  the  camp-aign,  “ tliroughout 
the  operations  gave  valuable  and  loyal 
assistance  ” ; * of  the  South  African  FieW 
Artillery,  the  Australian  Flying  Corps,  Egj-ptian 
Infantry  Battalions,  and,  behind  the  fighting 
line,  of  the  Fgj'ptian  Labour  Corps.  Canada, 
too,  was  not  wholly  unrejt resented,  having  sent 
a unit  of  its  Ordnance  Corps.  If  to  all  these 
be  added  the  Arab  Army  under  the  Emir 
Faisal,  and  the  British  and  French  navnil 
squadrons  wliich  cooperated,  an  iilea  may  be 
g.ained  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  forces  tho 
Tiuks  had  to  face. 

There  had  been  no  alterations  of  .«]ieciul 
importance  in  the  staff  and  leaders  in  the  field 
si’ice  General  Allenby  first  succeetled  to  the 
command  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force.  Sir  J.  L.  Bols,  a soldier  of  Belgian 
descent,  remained  Chief  of  Staff ; Sir  Philip 
Chetwode  and  Sir  Edward  Bulfin  were  the 
conunariders  of  the  two  principal  infa-itry 

* The  Italian  detachment  returned  home  in  February, 
1919, 
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corps,  Sir  Harry  Chauvel  of  the  Desert  Mounted 
Corps,  and  Sir  Edward  Chaytor  of  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Mounted  Division.  Col  P. 
de  Piejjape  coinmaaded  the  French  Detach- 
ment. The  moral  of  the  force  was  excellent ; 
British  and  Indian  regiments  brigaded  together 
worked  in  a fine  spirit  of  comradeship  and 
emulation. 

In  the  earlier  fighting  of  1918  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Turks  could  greatly 
embarrass  the  British  operations  in  Eastern 
Palestine  by  transferring  troops  from  the 
west  to  the  cast  bank  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 


on  first-class  roads.  Consequently,  considering 
what  it  was  hoped  to  accomplish,  the  opening 
operations  could  not  safely  be  postponed  to 
later  than  mid-September,  this  notwithstanding 
that  several  of  the  Indian  battahons  had  had 
very  little  chance  to  get  familiar  with 
conditions  prevaihng  on  the  Palestine  front. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  any  apprehensions 
felt  concerning  the  Indian  and  other  newly 
raised  battalions  were  soon  set  at  rest ; they 
all  showed  good  fighting  qualities,  though 
naturally  they  lacked  the  skill  of  the  veteran 
troops. 


ARAB  CHILDREN. 

Waiting  their  turn  to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  the  British. 


highly  desirable,  on  political  as  well  as  military 
grounds,  that  the  Turk  should  bo  cleared 
from  Moab  and  Gilead,  that  Medina  should  bo 
entirely  cut  off  from  any  chance  of  succour, 
and  that  no  enemy  force  should  be  left 
between  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  General 
Allenby  realized  that  tlv’s  could  best  be  done 
by  a successful  offensive  in  Western  Palestine. 
Moreover,  the  de.struction  of  the  Vllth  and 
Vlllth  Tm’kish  Armie.s — that  is,  the  enemy 
forces  west  of  the  Jordan — appeared  to  the 
British  coimnander  “ to  be  witliin  the  bormds 
of  possibility.”  Accordingly  he  decided  to 
strike  at  them.  The  time  for  opening  the 
offensive  was  paitly  dictated  by  weather 
conditions.  The  rains  usually  begin  in  Western 
Palestine  at  the  end  of  October,  rendering  the 
plains  of  Sharon  and  Esdraelon  (otherwise 
Armageddon)  impossible  for  ti'ansport  except 


The  plan  of  campaign  was  drawn  on  bold  and 
simple  lines.  The  main  feature  was  that  the 
cavalry  were  to  pour  through  a gap  made  for 
them  by  the  infantry  in  the  enemy  lines,  and, 
getting  behind  the  Turks,  cut  off  their  retreat 
by  seizing  all  vital  points  in  their  line  of  com- 
munications. It  was  obvious  that  this 
manoeuvre  would  have  more  chance  of  success 
in  the  coast  sector  than  in  the  hill  coiintry  north 
of  Jerusalem,  though  even  on  the  coast  sector 
the  cavalry,  to  cut  off  the  Turks,  would  have 
to  cross  the  western  spm's  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria.  Alleiiby  therefore  made  his  main 
attack  in  the  coast  plain.  The  command 
of  the  attacking  force  fell  to  General  Bulfin, 
whose  corps,  the  XXIst,  had  continuously 
formed  the  left  wing  of  Allenby’s  army. 
This  corps,  besides  the  54th  Division 
(iNlaj.-Gen.  Hare)  and  75th  Division  (Maj.- 
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Gen.  Palin),  which  had  fought  their  way  up 
from  Gaza,  now  included  the  3rd  (Lahore) 
Division  (!Maj.-Gen.  Hoskins)*  and  the  7th 
(Meerut)  Division  (Maj.-Gen.  Fane).  In  addi- 
tion the  60th  (London)  Division  (Maj.-Gen. 
Shea),  from  the  XXth  Corps,  the  French  De- 
tachment, the  5th  Australian  Light  Horse 
Brigade  (Brig.-Gen.  Onslow),  two  brigades 
of  moimtain  batteries,  and  18  heavy  and  siege- 
gim  batteries  were  placed  at  Sir  Edward  Bulfin’s 
disposal.  This  was  rendered  possible  by 
withdrawing  the  reserves  from  the  front  north 
of  Jerusalem  and  by  reducing  to  a minimum 
the  forces  in  the  Jordan  valley. 

The  composition  of  General  Bulfin’s  force 
was  as  follows  : 

StTH  DIVISION. 

161si  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Orpen -Palmer. 

l/4th,  l/5th,  l/6th,  and  l/7th  Battalions  Esses  Regiment. 

162nd  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  JIudge. 
l/5th  Bedfordshire  Regiment. 
l/4th  Northamptonshire  Regiment. 

1/lOth  and  1/llth  London  Regiment. 

lG3rd  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  JIoNeill. 
l/4th  and  l/oth  Norfolk  Regiment. 
l/5th  SuSolk  Regiment. 
l/8th  Hampshire  Regiment. 


233rd  Infantry  Briga/le. 

Brig.-Gen.  Colston. 
l/5th  Somerset  L.I. 

29th  Punjabis. 

3/3rd  Gurkha  Rifles. 

2/154th  Indian  Infantry. 

234f4  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Maclean. 
l/4th  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  L.I. 

123rd  Oiitram’s  Rifles. 

12.)th  Napier’s  Rifles. 

Divisional  Troops. 

37th,  172nd,  and  1st  South  African  Brigeides  R.F.A. 
60th  DIVISION.  • 

179tli  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Humphreys. 

2/ 13th  London  Regiment. 

3/151st  Punjabi  Rifles. 

2/19th  Punjabis. 

2/127th  Baluch  L.I. 

180fA  Infantry  Brigade 
Brig.-Gen.  Watson. 

2/19th  London  Regiment. 

2nd  Guides  Infantry. 

2/30th  Punjabis. 
l/oOth  Kumaon  Rifles. 

181s<  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Da  Costa. 

2/22nd  London  Regiment. 
l/30th  Baluchi.s. 

2/97th  Deccan  Infantry. 

2/ 152nd  Punjabis. 

Divisional  Troops. 

301st,  302nd,  303rd  Brigades  R.F..\. 

3rd  (L-A.HORI:)  DIVISION. 

1th  Infantry  Brigade. 
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is  built  in  a slight  depression  close  to  the  hills, 
and  in  this  depression  lies  Jiljnlieh. 

To  the  west  of  this  depression  the  Turks  [wrote  Sir 
E.  Ailenby]  had  constructed  two  defensive  systems. 
The  first,  14.000  yards  in  length  and  3,000  in  depth, 
ran  along  a sandy  ridge  in  a north-westerly  direction 
from  Bir  Adas  to  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  a series  of 
works  connected  by  continuoas  fire  trenches.  The 
second,  or  Et  Tireh  system,  3,000  yards  in  rear,  ran 
from  the  village  of  that  name  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
Ealik.  On  the  enemy’s  extreme  right  the  ground, 
except  for  a narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  is  marshy, 
and  could  only  be  crossed  in  few  places.  The  defence 
of  the  second  system  did  not,  therefore,  require  a large 
force.  The  railway  itself  was  protected  by  numerous 
works  and  by  the  fortified  villages  of  Jiljulieh  and 
Kalkilieh.  The  ground  between  our  front  line  at 
Ras  El  Ain  * and  these  villages  was  open,  and  was 
overlooked  from  the  enemy’s  works  on  the  foothills 
round  Kefr  Kasim. 

These  were  the  systems  Bulfin’s  force  was  to 
attack.  Behind,  awaiting  the  breaching  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  were  the  4th  and  5th  Cavalry  Divi- 
sions of  the  Desert  Mounted  Corps,  the  Austra- 
lian Mounted  Division  being,  for  the  time, absent. 

These  cavalry  divisions  were  made  up  as 
follows  : 

4th  cavalry  ravi.siox. 

Maj.-Gen.  B arrow. 

10th  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Howaed-Vyse  and  Brig.-Gen.  Green. 
1/lst  Dorset  Yeomanry. 

2nd  Lancers. 

38th  Central  India  Horse. 

* The  Antipatris  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Mirabel  of 


llth  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Gregory, 

1/lst  County  of  London  Yeomanry. 

29th  Lancers. 

36th  Jacob’s  Horse. 

nth  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Wigan. 

1/lst  Staffordshire  Yeomanry. 

6th  Cavalry. 

19th  Lancers  (Fane’s  Horse  )• 

Divisional  Troops. 

20th  Brigade  R.H.A. 

5th  cavalry  division, 

Maj.-Gen.  MacAndrew. 
lath  Cavalry  Brigade. 

1/lst  Gloucester  Yeomanry. 

9th  Hodson’s  Horse. 

18th  Lancers. 

lith  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Clarke. 

1/lst  Sherwood  Rangers. 

20th  Deccan  Horse. 

34th  Poona  Horse. 

15th  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Harbord. 

Jodhpore  I.S.  Lancers. 

Mysore  I.S.  Lancers. 

1st  Hyderabad  I.S.  Lancers. 

Divisional  Troops. 

Essex  Battery  R.H.A. 

It  was  hoped  to  take  the  Turks  by  surprise,, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  conceal  from  the- 
enemy  knowledge  both  of  the  withdrawal 
of  two  cavalry  divisions  from  the  Jordan 
'u,  -’^Tiofintration  of  a large 
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NAZARETH:  THE  WELL  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 


force  on  the  coast.  There  was  not,  as  was 
the  case  in  Mesopotamia,  a great  danger  from 
spies  on  foot ; in  Western  Palestine  German 
airmen  were  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
had  been  very  daring.  Sir  E.  Allenby  wrote  : 

The  concentration  in  the  coastal  plain  was  carried 
out  by  night,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
any  increased  movement  becoming  apparent  to  the 
Turks.  Full  use  of  the  many  gloves  roimd  Ramleh, 
Ludd  and  Jaffa  was  made  to  conceal  troops  during  the 
day.  The  chief  factor  in  the  secrecy  maintained  must 
be  attributed,  however,  to  the  supremacy  in  the  air 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Royal  Air  Force.  The 
process  of  wearing  down  the  enemy’s  aircraft  had  been 
going  on  all  through  the  summer.  During  one  week 
in  June  100  hostile  aeroplanes  had  crossed  our  lines. 
During  the  last  week  in  August  this  number  had  decreased 
to  18.  In  the  next  few  days  a number  were  shot  down, 
with  the  result  that  only  four  ventured  to  cross  our  lines 
during  the  period  of  concentration. 

When  Nazareth  was  captured  a number  of 
enemy  aeroplane  reports  were  found,  in  which 
constant  reference  was  made  to  the  destructive 
accuracy  of  the  British  anti-aircraft  service. 
As  a result  German  scouting  machines,  when 
they  did  come  over,  flew  very  high,  at  14,000 
feet  or  so,  relying  upon  their  powerful  photo- 
graphic apparatus  for  information  rather  than 
the  eyes  of  their  observers.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  en'^my  observers  were  unable  to  detect 
any  signs  of  the  concentration  in  Sharon,  and 
even  failed  to  identify  General  Allenby’s  great 
Headquarters  camp  at  Bir  Salem,  which  was 


reported  to  be  an  “ infantry  camp,  two 
battalions.” 

Fiuther  to  mislead  the  -enemy.  General 
Ghaytor  was  ordered  to  carry  out  a series  of 
demonstrations  to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe 
that  another  advance  east  of  the  Jordan,  either 
on  Amman  or  Madeba,  was  intended.  At  tins 
time  (about  September  10)  part  of  the  Emir 
Faisal’s  army,  accompanied  by  British  armoured 
cars  and  a French  mountain  battery,  was 
assembling  at  Kasr  el  Azrak,  50  miles  east  of 
Anmian,  so  that  had  its  rendezvous  been 
discovered  (it  was  not)  the  Turks  would  have 
been  strengthened  in  their  belief  that  an  attack 
on  Amman  was  impending.  In  any  case 
Liman  von  Sanders  was  deceived  ; he  did  not 
move  an  additional  man  to  the  defence  of  the 
coast  sector,  and  he  believed  that  no  alteration 
had  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  British 
forces.  He  certainly  was  expecting  the  British 
to  move,  but  apparently  anticipated  an  attack 
in  the  hill  region  north  of  Jerusalem.  Daring 
bombing  raids  on  Der’aa  by  the  R.A.F.,  and 
equally  daring  raids  by  the  Arab  Camel  Corps 
on  the  railway,  north  and  west  anti  south  of 
Der’aa  (September  16-19),  must  have  caused 
the  enemy  perturbation,  as  they  completely 
severed  railway  communication  with  Palestine, 
and  when  on  the  night  of  September  18-19  the 
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Official  photograph. 


53rd  Division  (i\Iaj.-Gen.  Mott)  of  the  XXth 
Corps  (Sir  Philip  Chetwode’s)  swung  forward 
its  right  east  of  the  Bireh-Xablus  road,*  the 
Turks  probably  thought  that  they  had  to  meet 
the  real  offensive  on  that  sector.  Chetwode’s 
oj^erations  were,  however,  subsidiary  to  those  of 
Bulfin,  his  immediate  object  being  to  block  the 
Turks’  exits  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
MTth  one  exception  the  Welshmen  captmed  all 
their  objectives.  There  was  stiff  hand-to-hand 
fighting  and  over  400  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  campaign  had  begun  well. 

The  horn?  had  come  for  Bulfin  to  strike  At 
4.30  a.m.  on  September  19  his  artillery  opened 
an  intense  bombardment  of  tlie  enemy  lines,  the 
destroyers  Druid  and  Forester  helping  by 
bringing  their  fire  to  bear  on  the  coast  road. 
Under  cover  of  the  bombardment,  wdiich  lasted 
only  15  minutes,  the  infantry  left  their  deploy- 
ment positions.  The  enemy  artillery  (partly 
served  by  Austrians)  replied  energetically  to 
the  British  guns,  “ but  in  most  cases  his  barrage 
fell  behind  the  attacking  infantry,”  and  the 
Turkish  lines  all  along  the  Sharon  front  were 
ablaze  wdth  the  green  and  white  lights  sent  up 
by  the  enemy  infantry  to  ask  for  artillery  help. 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  light  was 
good  enough  to  enable  objectives  to  be  clearly 
distinguished,  General  Allenby  launched  an 
air  attack  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 

* That  is,  the  Jerusalein-Shechem  road.  The  British 
had  built  a light  railway  north  from  Jerusalem  to  Bireh, 
which  became  the  advanced  base  on  this  sector 


by  means  of  bombs  all  enemy  signal  stations, 
headquarter  telephone  and  telegraph  exchanges, 
and  advanced  wireless  installations.  This  was- 
so  successfully  carried  out  that  the  enemy  was 
entirely  deprived  of  all  means  of  communication 
other  than  visual  signalling,  and  for  days  was 
unable  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  magnitude  of 
the  disaster  in  wliich  he  was  involved. 

Going  from  east  to  west,  the  att.acking  trooif.--^ 
were  the  French  Tiraillems  and  the  Armenians 
(in  the  foothills),  next  the  54th  Division  (in  the 
foothills  overlooking  the  railway  at  Jiljnlieh), 
then  the  Lahore  Division,  the  75th  Division, 
the  Meerut  Division,  and  finally,  along  the 
shore,  the  60th  (London)  Division.  In  the 
foothills  the  enemy  put  up  some  opposition 
on  the  left  the  Londoners,  the  Meerut  and  the 
75th  Divisions  overwhelmed  the  enemy  in. 
their  first  defensive  system  and  pressed  on, 
without  a pause,  to  the  Et  Tireh  position. 
The  Londoners  reached  and  passed  the  Nahr 
(river)  Falik  and  turned  inland  towards  Tul 
Keram.  The  battle  of  Sharon  had  been  won 
and  a road  cleared  along  the  coast  for  the 
cavalry.  Elsewhere  the  infantry  met  resistance 
more  or  less  stubborn,  but  by  11  a.m.  that 
resistance  was  everywhere  broken,  and  dis- 
organized bocUes  of  Turks  began  to  stream 
north  across  the  plain,  pursued  by  the  60th 
Division  and  the  5th  Australian  L.H.,  to  which 
brigade  was  attached  a composite  regiment  of 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique  and  Spahis. 

Meantime  the  Desert  Mounted  Column  had 
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begun  that  amazing  ride  which  at  once  became 
famous.  It  was  not  their  business  to  take 
a direct  hand  in  the  fight  in  wliich  the  XXIst 
Corps  was  engaged,  but  to  press  north  and  east 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  not  only  of  the  VTIIth 
Tiu-kish  Army,  with  which  Bulfin  was  engaged, 
but  also  that  of  the  Vllth  Turkish  Army,  still 
facing  Chetwode  astride  the  Jerusalem-Shechem 
road  Before  Bulfin’s  divisions  attacked,  both 
the  4th  and  5th  Cavalry  Divisions  had  moved 
out  from  the  concealment  of  the  orange  groves 
around  8arona  and  had  formed  up  in  the  rear 


from  Ludd  (Lydda),  10  miles  behind  the 
front  line.  The  story  of  the  exploits  of  the 
cavalry  may  be,  however,  postponed  while  the 
fortunes  of  the  XXIst  and  XXth  Corps  are 
followed. 

In  some  places,  as  already  indicated,  the 
resistance  of  the  Tiurks  to  Bulfin’s  divisions 
had  been  not  inconsiderable.  Thus  at  the 
strongly  fortified  village  of  Et  Tireh  the 
75th  Division  met  with  detennined  opposition, 
while  Jiljulieh  and  neighboiu’ing  points  were 
“ defended  with  stubbornness  ” against  the 


A PACK  WIRELESS  STATION. 

These  wireless  outfits  could  be  taken  anywhere  on  horses,  quickly  erected  and  put  in  operation  within 
ten  minutes.  They  had  a range  of  about  a hundred  miles. 


of  the  Meerut  and  60th  Divisions — ^that  is, 
behind  the  divisions  nearest  the  coast.  They 
had  had  the  order  to  fall  in  about  2 a.m.,  and  it 
required  some  manoeuvring  to  get  all  in  readiness 
in  the  darkness  and  contracted  space.  Im- 
patiently the  men  waited  the  moment  when 
they  could  advance,  many  of  them  being 
echelonned  along  the  beach  under  the  steep 
cliffs  of  Arsuf.  The  order  came  sooner  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  expected,  but  to  the 
eager  men  it  seemed  an  age.  As  soon  as  thf 
Londoners  had  broken  tlu'ough  the  second 
Turkish  system  the  command  to  start  was  given 
to  the  cavalry.  The  men  rode  hard  and  by  noon 
had  covered  IS  miles.  They  had  then  reached 
Jelarneh  and  Hudeira,  and  thereafter  effectively 
carried  out  the  task  assigned  them.  Behind 
them  came  the  Australian  Mounted  Division, 
which  early  in  the  morning  had  started  out 


assaults  of  the  Lahore  Division.  But  when 
by  11  a.m.,  these  places  had  been  captured 
the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  but  flight.  Tul 
Keram,  towards  which  the  Tiurks  made,  is  on 
the  railway  at  the  point  where  it  debouches 
into  the  plain  from  the  pass  leading  up  to 
Samaria  and  Shechem,  and  was  an  advanced 
enemy  base.  As  General  Allenby  succinctly 
put  it,  “ great  confusion  reigned  at  Tul  Keram,” 
confusion  which  grew  continually  worse  as  the 
60th  Division  and  the  5th  Australian  L.H. 
Brigade  pressed  on,  the  Londoners  occupying 
Tul  Keram  itself  during  the  afternoon.  By 
this  time  large  forces  of  the  enemy  were  trying 
to  escape  by  the  road  leading  east  from  Tul 
Keram  to  Messudieh  and  Xablus  (Shechem)  : — 

This  road,  which  follows  the  railway  up  a narrow 
valley,  wa.s  already  crowded  with  troops  and  transport. 
The  confusion  was  added  to  by  the  persistent  attacks  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  and  Australian  Flving  Corps,  from 
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which  tlicre  was  no  escape.  Great  havoc  was  caused 
and  in  several  places  the  road  was  blocked  by  over- 
turned lorries  and  vehicles.  Later  in  the  evening  an 
Australian  regiment,  having  made  a detour,  succeeded 
in  reaching  a hill  four  miles  east  of  Tul  Keram,  over- 
looking the  road.  As  a result,  a large  amount  of  trans- 
port and  many  guns  fell  into  our  hands.  (Allenby.) 

While  the  enemy  in  that  direction  was  already 
demoralized,  the  Vllth  Turkish  Aimy  in  the 
liills  still  stood  firm.  They  were  now  dealt 
with  by  the  XXth  Corps  and  the  right  wing 
of  the  XXIst  Corps.  Of  the  troops  of  the  last- 
namet)  corj.is,  after  the  morning’s  fighting, 
the  Meerut,  Lahore  and  oLth  Divisions  had 
turned  east  into  the  liills  of  Samaria  and  by 
nightfall  had  made  good  progress.  The  main 
attack  on  the  enemy  hill  positions  was  made 
that  [light  by  the  XXth  Corps.  In  anticipation 
of  the  success  of  the  attack  on  the  coast  sector, 
the  two  divisions — the  53rd  and  10th — had 
been  concentrated  in  readiness,  and  as  soon  as 
Bulfin’s  men  had  broken  tlu-ough  Sir  Edmund 
Allenbj?  gave  Sir  Philip  Chetwode  his  orders  to 
attack.  The  53rd  Division  was  on  the  right, 
that  is  east  of  the  Jerusalem-Shechem  road  ; 
the  10th  Division  (Maj  -Gen.  Longley)  on 
the  left,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kefr  Ain 
and  Berukin,  places  on  either  side  of  the 
Wadi  Deir  Ballut,  where  the  52nd  Division 


(Maj. -Gen.  Hill)  had  had  much  hard  fighting 
in  the  spring  before  leaving  for  France. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  com* 
position  of  Chetwode’s  two  divisions : 

53rd  division. 

158tk  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Vernon  and  Brig.-Gen.  Wildblood. 
5/6th  Battalion  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

4/1 1th  Gurkha  Rifles. 

3/153rd  Rifles. 

3/ 154th  Indian  Infantry. 

159t/i  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Money. 

4/5th  Welsh  Regiment. 

3/152nd,  l/153rd,  2/153rd  Punjabis. 

IGOf/i.  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Pearson. 
l/7th  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
l/17th  Infantry. 

1/2 1st  Punjabis. 

1st  Gape  Corps. 

Divisional  Troops. 

2C5th,  266th,  267th  Brigades  R.F.A. 

10th  division. 

Maj. -Gen.  Longley. 

291/4  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Smith. 

1st  Battalion  Leinster  Regiment. 

1/10 1st  Grenadiers. 

]/54th  Sikhs. 

2/151st  Indian  Infantry. 

30//4  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Greer. 

1st  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 

1st  Kashmir  I.S.  Infantry. 

38th  Dogras. 

46th  Punjabis. 


[Official  photograph. 


THE  MAIN  STREET  OF  TUL  KERAM. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CAVALRY  RESTING. 


31si  Infantry  Brigade. 

Brig. -Gen  Morris. 

2nd  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers. 

2/10 1st  Grenadiers. 

74th  Punjabis. 

2/42nd  Deoli  Regiment. 

Divisional  Troops. 

67th,  68th,  263rd  Brigades  R.F.A. 

From  the  night  of  the  19th  to  the  evenina 
of  the  20th  the  Vllth  Turkish  Army  fought 
hard.  The  enemy  here  was  neither  disorganized 
nor  demoralized,  and  the  attacking  troops  in 
this  the  third  battle  of  Mount  Ephraim  had 
a stiff  task.  For  one  thing,  the  hill  coimtry, 
as  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  previous 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Palestine  campaign, 
is  very  broken  and  rugged,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  field  guns  to  keep  pace  with  the  infantry. 
Roads,  in  fact,  had  to  be  improvised  behind 
the  advancing  infantry  before  the  guns  could 
be  brought  up.  Again,  the  enemy  had  long 
been  expecting  attack  astride  the  Jerusalem- 
Shechem  road,  and  to  meet  it  had  built  defences 
of  gi'eat  strength  on  successive  ridges.  The 
10th  Division,  through  whose  sector  this  road 
lay,  was  directed  to  avoid  a frontal  attack  and 
to  make  its  stroke  north-easterly.  Even  so, 
its  w'ork  remained  difficult. 

Chetwode’s  objective  was  Shechem,  the 
modern  Nablus,  a city  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  to-day  the  home  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Samaritans.  It  lies  in  a valley  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  mounts  of  cursing 
and  blessing,  and  has  not  the  commanding 
position  or  the  strategic  importance  of  the  neigh- 
boring Samaria,  once  the  capital  of  the 


kingdom  of  Israel,  now  a small  village  in  the 
midst  of  many  remarkable  ruins.  But  posses- 
sion of  the  high  ground  north-east  of  Shechem 
would  enable  Sir  Philip  Chetwode  effectually 
to  deny  to  the  Tiuks  the  roads  leading  to  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Jordan.  All  difficulties  not- 
withstanding, good  j^rogress  was  made  in  the 
night  attack  on  September  19  and  during  the 
succeeding  day. 

The  53rd  Division  captured  Kh.*  Abu  Malui,  and 
advanced  their  line  in  the  centre.  On  their  right  Khan 
Jibeit  was  heavily  counter-attacked  on  the  morning  of 
September  20.  The  Turks  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  hill,  but  were  driven  off  again  after  a sharp  fight. 
This  incident,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a road  to 
enable  the  guns  to  be  brought  forward,  caused  delay. 

The  10th  Division  advanced  in  two  columns,  and  by 
midday  on  September  20  the  right  column,  after  a hard 
fight  at  Furkhah,  had  reached  Selfiit  and  was  approaching 
Iskaka,  which  was  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  The 
left  column  reached  Kefr  Haris,  which  was  only  captured 
after  heavy  fighting.  The  10th  Division  had  already 
driven  the  enemy  back  seven  miles.  The  artillery, 
however,  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  infantry, 
and  little  progress  was  made  during  the  afternoon. 

On  the  left  of  the  10th  Division  the  XXIst  Corps  had 
continued  its  advance  in  three  columns.  On  the  right 
the  Lahore  Division  advanced  up  Wadi  Azzun.  In  the 
centre  the  Meerut  Division  moved  on  Kefr  Sur  and 
Beit  Lid.  The  00th  Division  and  the  5th  Australian 
Light  Horse  Brigade  advanced  along  the  Tul  Keram- 
Xablus  road  on  Messudieh  Station.  By  evening  the  line 
Baka-Beit  Lid-Messudieh  Station-Attara  had  been 
reached. 

The  3rd  (Lahore)  and  7th  (Meerut)  Divisions  encoun- 
tered a determined  and  well-organized  resistance,  which 
stiffened  as  the  Meerut  Division  approached  Beit  Lid. 

Up  to  the  evening  of  tliis  day’  (September  20) 
the  commander  of  the  VII th  Turkish  Arm}’ 
appears  to  have  been  unaware  that  Allenby’s 
cavalry  had  already  blocked  his  line  of  retreat, 
but  he  had  been  withdrawing  his  transport  on 

* Kh.  =Khirbet  =ruin. 
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Shechem  all  day  and  liis  resistance  had  been 
virtually  broken,  notwithstanding  the  stoutness 
with  wliich  liis  troops  fought.  Dinging  the 
night  the  enemy  learned  the  bitter  truth  about 
the  British  in  liis  rear,  and  now  the  Vllth,  like 
the  Vlllth,  Army  took  to  flight.  The  enemy 
rearguards  were  driven  in  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  and  all  organized  resistance  ceased. 
Later  in  the  day  the  5th  Australian  L.H. 
Brigade,  consisting  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
Australian  L.H.  Regiments,  with  the  French 


will  be  recalled,  was  to  seize  the  vital  points  in 
the  enemy’s  line  of  communications  with 
Damascus.  These  were,  first,  the  railway,  wliich 
from  near  Samaria  ran  north  to  El  Afule  on 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (and  seven  miles  almost 
due  south  of  Nazareth),  thence  went  south-east 
along  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  to  Beisan,*  where 
it  turned  north  and  followed  the  Jordan  Valley 
to  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lalce 
Tiberias).  There  it  crossed  the  Jordan,  going 
east  up  the  Yarmuk  Valley  to  Der’aa,  the 


TURKISH  PRISONERS. 


[Official  photograph. 


cavalry  leading,  entered  Shechem  from  the 
west,  the  10th  Divi.=ion  entering  the  town  from 
the  south.  By  the  evening  the  XXth  Corps 
had  reached  Mount  Ebal,  while  the  line  of  the 
XXIst  Corps  ran  through  the  ruins  of  Samaria. 

The  part  played  by  the  cavalry*  in  the  rout 
of  the  Turks  may  now  be  told.  By  midday 
on  Sejitember  1 0,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
4th  and  5th  Cavalry  Divisions  were  already 
18  miles  north  of  what  had  been  Bulfin’s 
front  line  at  4.30  a.m.  After  a short  halt  the 
two  divisions  went  forward  again,  taking, 
however,  separate  routes.  Their  object,  it 

* That  is,  not  including  the  mounted  troops  just 
mentioned  attached  to  the  XXIst  Corps,  who  after- 
wards rejoined  the  Australian  Mounted  Division  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  advance  on  Damascus. 


junction  with  the  •.Damascus-Hedjaz  line. 
Secondly,  there  were  the  roads.  Those  running 
north  all  converged  either  on  El  Afule  or 
Beisan.  Thence  they  went  by  Nazareth,  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  by 
Rosh  Pinah  to  the  old  caravan  track  to 
Damascus  which  crosses  the  Jordan  by  the 
famous  bridge  of  the  Datighters  of  Jacob 
(Jisr  Benat  Yakub),  -south  of  the  Waters  of 
Merom.  In  addition  there  were  the  roads 
leading  south-east  by  the  Jordan  crossing  at 
.Jisr  ed  Damieh  to  Es  Salt  and  Aimnan,  roads 
by  which  the  enemy,  if  beaten,  would  be  certain 

* The  Beth-shean  (House  of  Quiet)  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a place  whose  history  belied  its  name.  On  its 
walls  the  Philistines  exposed  the  body  of  Saul  after  his 
defeat  and  death  at  the  neighbouring  field  of  Gil  boa. 
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to  try  to  escape.  Of  the  places  mentioned 
Der’aa  had  already  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Emir  Faisal’s  Arabs  ; the  task  of  the  cavalry 
was  primarily  to  capture  El  Afule  and  Beisan. 
They  did  that  and  much  more. 

In  the  morning  ride  very  little  opposition 
had  been  encountered  ; practically  every  Tmk 
met  by  the  horsemen  as  they  galloped  on  at 


GERASA,  EAST  OF  THE  JORDAN  : THE 
TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN. 

once  surrendered.  When,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
5th  Cavalry  Division  (Maj.-Gen.  MacAndrew) 
moved  on  north,  the  13th  Brigade  (Brig. -Gen. 
Kelly)  leading,  there  was  still  no  serious 
resistance.  Presently  the  division  turned  east 
and  entered  the  hills  of  Samaria  at  about 
their  narrowest  part,  near  where  they  join 
Mormt  Carmel.  After  a few  hours  they  were 
given  a rest,  getting  water,  food,  oranges 
and  a little  sleep.  Before  long  the  division  i 
was  off  again,  but  a good  many  of  the  horses 
were  already  done  up  and  had  to  be  left  behind. 
The  two  brigades  of  the  division  now  separated, 
the  13th  making  for  Nazareth,  the  14th  for  El 
Afule. 

The  4th  Cavalry  Division  (Major-General 
Barrow),  which  had  also  gone  north  after  the 
midday  halt  on  the  19th,  turned  east  into  the 
hiUs  at  a point  south  of  that  taken  by  the 
5th  Division.  It  took  the  valley  of  the  Wadi 
Arah,  which  gradually  narrows  to  the  pass  of 
Musmus,  beyond  which  the  road  crosses  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  hiUs  to  Megiddo,  dis- 
guised by  its  modern  name  of  El  Lejjxm,  and 
thence  across  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  El 
Afule.  Awaking  to  their  danger,  the  Tmks 
had  hastily  sent  a battalion  from  Afule  to  man 
Musmus.  The  advanced  guard  only  had 
reached  the  pass  when  the  4th  Division  rode 
up  and  their  opposition  was  quickly  overcome. 

All  through  the  livelong  night  [wrote  one  officer]  we 
had  shoved  on,  sometimes  at  a gallop,  halting  only  for 
brief  intervals.  I snatched  a moment’s  sleep  with  the 


reins  in  one  hand,  my  horse  meanwhile  grazing.  All 
along  the  road  we  encountered  abandoned  Turki-h 
transport,  guns,  wagons  and  horses  higgledy-piggledy 
all  over  the  place.  A Turkish  officer  hiding  in  a tree 
fell  down  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  poor  man,  who 
wore  a splendid  fur  coat,  was  terror-struck  at  the 
thought  of  being  left  in  the  custody  of  Indians.  He 
expected  to  be  murdered  at  sight,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  that  some  of  the  Indians  were  of  the  same  religion 
as  himself.  . . . Eventually  by  a miracle  in  the 
morning  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  plain  of  Arma- 
geddon. Had  the  Turks  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
pass  with  a few  machine-guns,  they  would  have  held  us 
up  for  hours. 

The  cavalry  encomitered  the  rest  of  the 
battalion  at  Rlegiddo,  the  scene  of  many  great 
battles  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  wa,s 
no  great  fight  here  in  this  campaign,  but  what 
there  was  to  do  was  done  neatly  and  success- 
fully. The  2nd  Lancers  charged  over  exposed. 


[Official  photograph. 


LAYING  A TELEPHONE  CABLE. 

uneven  ground,  and  in  face  of  heavy  machine- 
gun  and  rifle  fire,  and  rode  through  the  enemy, 
killed  46  with  the  lance  and  captured  the 
remainder,  some  470  men.  At  Megiddo  the 
4th  Division  rested,  but  early  on  the  20th  was 
again  in  the  saddle,  making  for  Afule.  But 
the  14th  Brigade  (Brig. -General  Clarke)  of  the 
5th  Division  beat  them  by  half  an  hoiu.  They 
captured  Afule  at  7.30  a.m.,  taking  the  garrison, 
about  1,500  men,  prisoners.  At  the  railway 
station  were  found  eight  locomotives,  two 
complete  traiirs,  40  lorries  and  a vast  quantity 
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BRITISH  BOMBING  MACHINES  LINED  UP  READY  TO  START  ON  A RAID. 


oi  stores,  iimoiig  them  “ lumjj  sugar,  cigars 
and  champagne  galore.”  Shortly  afterwards 
an  enemy  .aeroplarie  tried  to  land,  ignorant  that 
Afule  had  been  taken.  It  was  shot  dowm. 

The  4th  Division,  which  arrived  at  Afule  at 
8 a.m.,  rode  down  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  to 
Beisari,  wluch  it  reached  by  half -past  four  in 
the  afternoon,  having  covered  80  miles  in 
34  hours — a fine  record.  About  1,000  of  the 
enemy  surrendered  at  Beisan. 

The  Australian  INIounted  Division  (Major- 
General  Hodgson)  was  some  distance  behind 
the  two  cavalry  divisions  when  the  great  ride 
began.  It  was  made  up  as  follows  : 3rd 
A.  L.  H.  Brigade  (Brig. -Gen.  Royston) 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  Regiments  A.L.H. — 4th 
A.L.H.  Brigade  (Brig. -Gen.  Grant)  4th,  11th, 
and  12th  A.L.H.  Regiments — 5th  A.L.H. 
Brigade  (Brig.-Gen.  Onslow)  14th,  15th, 

and  16th  Regiments  of  A.L.H.  The  Australians 
had  followed  the  line  of  the  4th  Divi.sion 
into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  were  now 
.sent  south-east  to  Jenin  (En-Gannim  = 
Fountain  of  Gardens),  where  the  road  from 
Shechem  to  Nazareth  leaves  the  lulls.  Jenin 
wa,s  the  headcpiarters  of  the  enemy  air  force,  and 
a considerable  number  of  German  troops  were 
stationed  there.  The  aerodrome  had  been 
incessantly  jDatrolled  by  British  and  Australian 
airmen  on  the  19th  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  use  of  Iris  machines  to 
supplement  lus  disorganized  telephonic  and 
telegraphic  communications.  It  was  also  of 
the  first  importance  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  any  news  of  the  advance  of  the  cavalry  ; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  to  23revent  enemy 
machines  from  leaving  the  ground.  With  this 
end  in  view  two  scouts  at  a time  patrolled  over 
Jenin  aerodrome,  each  carrying  four  bombs, 
with  which  any  sign  of  enemy  activity  was 
discouraged.  Each  pair  was  relieved  while 
still  patrolling  over  the  aerodrome,  and  on 


relief  came  down  and  fired  machine-guns  into 
the  hangars,  with  the  result  that  enemy 
aircraft  were  prevented  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  battle. 

The  Australians  had  little  difficulty  in 
capturing  Jenin.  The  following  account  of 
their  enterprise  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  S. 
Gullett,  the  Official  Correspondent  with  the 
Australian  Forces  in  Palestine,  under  date 
Seijtember  21  : 

Last  night  two  regiments  of  Australian  Light  Horse, 
Victorians  and  Western  Australians,  about  600  strong, 
moving  rapidly,  suddenly  enveloped  Jenin.  Galloping 
at  dusk  with  drawn  swords  upon  the  old  stone-built 
hillside  town,  they  were  astonished  to  meet  shouting 
droves  of  Turks  advancing  and  crying  for  mercy  and 
waving  white  flags  of  all  sizes.  The  only  resistance  was 
from  a detachment  of  German  machine-gunners,  but 
this  was  quickly  silenced. 

The  Australians  captured  nearly  7,000  prisoners, 
including  700  Germans,  and  a substantial  cavalry  force, 
with  900  horses  ; also  two  aerodromes  and  a huge 
quantity  of  war  material,  including  rolling  stock,  guns, 
and  machine-guns,  and  complete  trains  of  motor  and 
horse  transport. 

The  Germans  had  fired  great  dumps  of  ammunition, 
petrol,  and  the  hangars  and  workshops  on  the  aero- 
dromes at  our  approach.  But  one  plane  was  seized 
intact,  and  close  by  was  found  a big  cave  containing 
thousands  of  bottles  of  champagne  and  other  wines  and 
spirits. 

To-day  Esdraelon  Plain  presented  a wonderful  war 
spectacle.  From  daylight  to  dusk  interminable  columns 
of  prisoners  came  winding  across  the  valley  from 
Nazareth,  Beisan,  Afule,  and  Jenin. 

While  these  events  were  happening  the 
13th  Cavalry  Brigade  had  accomplished  much 
farther  north.  They  had  started  for  Nazareth 
at  6 p.m.  on  the  19th  and  had  42  miles  to  go 
to  reach  their  objective.  The  troops  hoped  to 
arrive  in  time  to  catch  Liman  von  Sanders 
na^tping.  The  city  of  the  Nazarene,  with  its 
sacred  memories,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Germans  as  convenient  headquarters,  and  its 
nmuerous  hospices,  schools,  and  even  the 
churches  were  turned  to  military  use.  And 
however  badly  the  Turks  fared,  the  Germans 
had  seen  well  to  their  own  comfort.  On  tliis 
point  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  might 
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be  given,  but  the  following  extract  from  a 
statement  by  an  officer  who  took  jjart  in  the 
operations  will  suffice.  Writing  in  the  Kia  Ora- 
Coo-ee  he  said : 

You  saw  evidence  of  German  super-comfort,  siiper- 
equipment,  super-feeding  and  super-accommodation 
everywhere.  It  struck  you  first  and  most  forcibly  on 
seeing  the  droves  of  prisoners  come  in.  Y’here  Turkish 
officers  walked,  German  officers  were  riding  on  donkeys, 
■on  camels,  in  gharries,  or  any  vehicles  ; you  can  fairly 
safely  infer  that  at  the  time  of  capture  all  these  means 
of  locomotion  were  available  equally  to  Turk  and 
German.  . . . Take  the  matter  of  food  alone.  I lived 

in  for  three  days.  There  was  nmch  captured 

provender  there,  Turkish  and  German.  I lived  chiefly 
on  German  M.  & V.  and  German  tinned  sausage  and  dried 
fruits.  I had  often  heard  of  this  ration  in  France,  but 
had  never  tasted  it.  To  taste  it  was  to  spurn  bully.  . . . 
All  the  Turkish  food  consisted  in  spare  supplies  of  dried 
legumes.  If  you  base  your  comparison  on  quantity 
alone  you  will  see  how  well  the  German  fed  b.y  comparison 
with  “Joe  Burke.”  [Here  follows  a paragraph  on  the 
German  wine  stores,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  liquor 
found  sliowing  “ with  what  resolution  the  Hun  had  set 
out  to  ‘ do  himself  well  ’ at  any  cost.”[.  . . . Captured 
lorries  and  motor  cars  are  German.  Captured  Turkish 
transport  is  the  miserable  little  wagons  that  a New- 
foundland dog  could  almost  drag.  ...  Of  clothing 
and  equipment  little  need  be  said.  The  Turk  is  in  rags 
of  greater  diversity  than  any  slum  can  show.  It  is  the 
more  pathetic  beside  the  comparative  splendour  of 
the  German  uniform. 

With  a guide  to  lead,  the  13th  Brigade — 
the  Gloucestershire  Hussars,  9th  Hodson’s 
Horse,  and  ISth  (Bengal)  Lancers  — tra- 
velled by  rough  tracks  through  the  liills 
and  across  small  valleys  until,  about  2 a.m. 
on  the  20th,  they  reached  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  “ wonderfully  fertile.”  Riding 
across  the  plain,  they  stopped  to  blow  up  a 
section  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Haifa, 
thus  cutting  off  the  garrison  of  that  port. 
Then  on  again,  the  advanced  guard  (the  18th 
Lancers)  surprising  and  capturing  the  garrison 
of  a village,  abo\it  250  men,  who  were  asleep  in 
barracks.  At  5.30  a.m.  the  brigade  trotted  up 
a steep  hill  which  overlooks  the  little  ba.sin 
in  wliich  the  town  lies,  and  entered  Nazareth 
with  swords  drawn.  A scene  of  great  confusion 
ensued.  There  was  some  stiff  street  fighting, 
and  the  brigade  had  also  to  face  persistent 
fire  from  machine-guns  posted  on  high  ground 
north  of  the  town.  A troop  was  sent  to  find 
von  Liman  ; it  was  led  to  the  wrong  house,  and 
when  the  right  house  was  reached  it  was  to  find 
that  von  Liman  had  got  away  by  car — in  his 
pyjamas,  according  to  an  eye-witness— and 
with  him  the  notorious  von  Papen,  formerly 
German  military  attache  at  Washington,  who 
had,  however,  left  behind  various  incriminating 
■documents  respecting  the  plots  carried  out 
against  the  United  States  while  Germany  was 


still  at  peace  with  that  country.  Von  Liman’s 
flight  had  been  so  hurried  that  he,  too,  left  all 
his  papers  beliind.  These  and  some  members 
of  his  staff  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Von  Liman  hurried  to  Damascus  and  then 
on  to  Aleppo  and  Constantinople,  leaving  the 
German  Asiatic  Corps  as  well  as  the  Turks  to 
their  fate.  His  conduct  was  bitterly  criticized 
in  Germany,  criticism  which  found  public 
utterance  after  the  revolution  of  November  : 

The  English  were  not  so  far  wrong  [said  a writer  in 
the  Vossische  Zcitung  of  November  24]  when  they  said 
“The  German  commander  Is  much  in  advance  of  his 
troops.”  General  Liman  von  Sanders  had  .sent  his 
daughters  to  a seaside  place,  and  it  seemed  that  his 
chief  concern  at  the  beginning  of  the  debacle  was  to  get 
these  ladies  to  a place  of  safety.  On  the  morning  of 
the  20th  main  headquarters  were  taken  by  surprise, 
officers,  nurses  and  men  being  caught  in  bed  and  led 
into  captivity.  . . . There  were  hardly  any  orders 
issued,  and  when  they  reached  the  troops  they  could  not 
be  executed,  and  the  watchword  was  Sauve  qui  pent  ! 
The  German  troops  gathered  in  small  groups  and 
attempted  to  fight  their  way  through.  . . . The  army 
rescued  four  guns  and  its  commander  and  his  daughters 
rescued  their  baggage. 

Though  deserted  by  their  commauder,  the 
troops  at  Nazareth  showed  fight,  giving  a good 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  Yeomen  and  Indians. 
Over  2,000  prisoners,  among  them  many 


JOSnPH’S  WELL,  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM 
JENIN  TO  AFULE. 


German  telegraphists,  mechanics,  and  other 
technical  troops,  were  taken  by  the  Brigade ; 
but  as  it  had  ridden  62  miles  in  22  hours,  it  was 
not  called  upon  to  attack  the  hill  positions 
north  of  the  town.  It  was,  at  1 1 a.m.,  withdrawn 
from  Nazareth  and  sent  to  El  Afule,  takinc 
with  it  the  prisoners,  the  captured  papers  and 
considerable  loot,  including  £8,000  in  gold,  and 
“ much  brandy,  hock  and  champagne,  of  which 
every  man  had  a bottle  that  night.”  The 
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AUSTRALIAN  LIGHT  HORSE  AT  NAZARETH,  AFTER  ITS  CAPTURE  BY  THE 

13th  BRIGADE. 


brigade  had  no  intention  or  not  completing  its 
work,  and  the  next  ilay  (September  21)  went 
back  to  Nazareth.  Going  up  a very  steep 
track  under  Mount  Tabor,  they  approached  the 
place  from  the  north,  and  this  time  met  with 
no  opposition.  Some  time  was  spent  itr 
hunting  out  small  enemy  parties  still  sheltering 
in  the  houses. 

The  enemy  resistance  on  the  whole  front 
attacked  had  by  now  been  overcome.  Within 
36  hours  of  the  opening  of  the  offensive  both 
the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Turkish  Armies  had  been 
defeated  and  all  their  main  outlets  of  escape 
closed.  Se23tember  21  saw  the  enemy  forces 
west  of  the  Jordan  einjaloyed  solely  in  seeking 
to  escape  by  the  only  possible  routes  left  to 
them — the  crossings  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 


A mile  beyond  this  point  the  Wadi  Farah  passes  through 
a gorge.  The  head  of  the  column  was  heavily  bombed 
at  this  point.  The  drivers  left  their  vehicles  in  panic, 
wagons  were  overturned,  and  in  a short  time  the  road 
was  completely  hlocked.  Still  attacked  by  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  the  remainder  of  the  column  turned  off  at 
Ain  Shibleh,  and  headed  for  Beisan. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy  column  retreat- 
ing along  this  road  was  an  example  of  the  high 
value  of  the  aeroplane  as  an  offensive  weapon. 
It  was  impossible  for  troops  to  move  along  the 
surface  of  the  country  in  time  to  stop  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  unless  liis  progress  could  be 
delayed.  The  Royal  Air  Force  not  only  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  column  as  required,  but 
almost  entirely  destroyed  it  as  well.  All 
available  machines  were  mobilized  for  the  attack, 
and  departures  from  the  Ramleh  aerodrome 
were  so  timed  that  two  machines  should  arrive 


now  that  the  Air  Force  distinguished  itself  by 
what  was  in  fact  an  outflanking  movement.  In 
his  dispatch  General  Allenby  shows  clearly  both 
the  {jlight  of  the  enemy  and  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  airmen.  He  writes  : 

Since  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  [of  Septeniber  21] 
great  confusion  had  reigned  in  the  Turkish  rear.  Camps 
and  ho.spitals  were  being  hurriedly  evacuated  ; some 
were  in  flames.  The  roads  leading  north-east  and  east 
from  Nablus  to  Beisan  and  the  Jordan  Valley  were 
congested  with  tran.sport  and  troops.  Small  parties  of 
troops  were  moving  east  along  the  numerous  wadis. 
The  disorganization  which  already  existed  w'as  increased 
by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  ; in 
particular,  on  the  clo.sely  packed  column  of  transport 
moving  north  from  Balata  to  Kh.  Ferweh,  where  a road 
branches  off.  along  the  Wadi  Farah.  to  Jisr  ed  Damieh. 
Some  of  the  transport  continued  along  the  road  to 
Beisan.  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  4th  Cavalry 
Division.  The  greater  part  made  for  the  Jordan  along 
the  Wadi  Farah.  Nine  miles  from  Kh.  Ferweh,  at 
Ain  Shibleh,  a road  branches  off  to  the  north  to  BeLsan. 


over  the  objective,  every  three  minutes,  and  that 
an  additional  formation  of  six  machines  should 
come  into  action  every  half-hour.  After 
discharging  its  bombs  every  machine  then  raked 
the  retreating  column  from  a low  altitude  with 
machine-gun  fire  before  returning  to  Ramleh 
for  more  bombs  and  trays  of  cartridges.  These 
attacks  were  maintained  from  8 a.m.  until  noon 
on  September  21,  by  which  hour  the  troops  had 
come  in  touch  with  the  remnant  of  the  enemy. 
The  road  by  this  time  was  completely  blocked 
with  the  corjoses  of  men  and  animals  and  the 
debris  of  87  guns,  55  motor  lorries,  4 .staff  cars 
and  932  wagons.* 

* A considerable  proportion  of  the  abandoned  enemy 
stores  never  reached  the  British  commissariat.  Some 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  Turks  in  their  retreat,  much  was 
looted  by  the  natives,  for  if  was  impossible  to  guard 
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The  Turkish  hold  of  both  banks  of  the  Jordan 
from  Umm  es  Shert  northward — little  use  as 
it  was  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  air  attacks 
— did  not  last  beyond  the  day.  While  the 
scenes  described  in  the  extract  given  from 
Allenby’s  dispatch  were  being  enacted.  General 
Chaytor’s  force  * in  the  Jordan  Valley  advanced 
north  on  a route  west  of  the  Jericho-Beisan 
road,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  September  22 
the  38th  (Jewish)  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers 
captured  the  bridgehead  at  Umm  es  Shert — 
the  first  piece  of  work  of  note  of  these  Hebrew 
soldiers.  Meantime  the  New  Zealand  Mounted 
Rifles  got  astride  the  road  by  the  Wadi  Farah 


from  Shechem  to  Jisr  ed  Dnmieh,  and  a few 
hours  later  the  two  battalions  of  the  British 
West  Indies  Regiment,  in  a fine  bayonet  charge, 
stormed  the  bridgehead  at  Jisr  ed  Damieh,  taking 
514  prisoners.  The  bridge  itself  was  undamaged. 

The  disorganization  of  the  units  of  the 
Turkish  Armies  was  even  more  marked  on 
September  22,  and  from  an  early  hour  parties  of 
Turks  began  to  come  into  Beisan  and  surrender, 
but  the  greater  number  continued  their  efforts 
to  escape 

At  08.00  [8  a.m.]  a column  vrith  transport  and 
gun.s,  10  miles  long,  was  reported  by  the  Koyal  Air 
Force  to  be  moving  north  along  the  Ain  Shibleh-Beisan 


more  than  a fraction  of  the  stuff.  ttTien  Jenin,  Afule, 
and  other  places  fell  “ the  Beduin  came  from  every 
camp  and  village  within  20  miles,  and  with  him  came 
his  women  and  children,  his  parents  and  grandparents, 
and  camels  and  horses  and  asses.  To  his  credit  it 
should  be  said  that  he  was  not  shy  of  risks.  At  Jenin 
I watched  hundreds  of  these  people  scrambling  around 
a huge  burning  dump  fired  by  the  Germans.  They 
went  boldl}'  on  to  the  edge  of  the  flames,  careless  of  the 
frequent  explosions  and  showers  of  debris  as  the  fire 
reached  shells  and  bombs.  The  temptation  there  was 
a great  supply  of  German  tinned  fresh  beef,  and  they 
laughed  and  shouted  as  they  ventured  their  lives  for  it.” 
(Mr.  H.  S.  Gullett.) 

* Chaytor’s  Force  was  as  follows  : 

AUSTRALIAN  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  MOUNTED 
DIVISION. 

Maj.-Gen  Chaytor. 

1st  A.L.H.  Brigade. 

Bris.-Gen.  Cox. 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  A.  L.  H.  P,egiments 


2nd  A.  L.  H.  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen.  Ryeib. 

5th,  6th,  7th  A.  L.  H.  Regiments. 

New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  Brigade.. 
Brig.-Gen  Meldeum. 

Auckland,  Canterbury,  and  Wellington  M.R.  Regiments. 

Divisional  Troops. 

18th  Brigade  R.H.A. 

A/263rd  Battery  R.F.A. 

195th  Heavy  Battery  R.G.A. 

29th,  32nd  Indian  Mountain  Batteries  R.G.A. 

No.  6 Medium  Trench  Mortar  Battery  R.A. 

Nos.  96,  102,  and  103  Anti-Aircraft  Sections  R.A. 

38th  and  39th  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers  (Hebrew 
Troops ). 

20th  INDIAN  BRIGADE. 

Brig-Gen.  Mueeay. 

Alwar,  Gwalior,  and  Patiala  I.S.  Infantry, 
noth  Mahratta  L.I. 

1st  and  2nd  Battalions  British  West  Indies  Regiment. 


. 1 1 

[Official  pnotograph. 
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road,  its  head  being  nine  miles  south  of  Beisan.  The 
4th  Cavalry  Division  was  ordered  to  send  detachments 
towards  it,  and  also  to  patrol  the  road  which  follows  the 
Jordan  on  its  east  bank,  to  secure  any  parties  which 
might  escape  across  the  .Jordan.  At  the  same  time 
the  Worcester  Yeomanry  of  the  XXth  Corps,  supported 
by  infantry,  was  ordered  to  advance  northwards  from 
Ain  Shibleh,  and  the  infantry  of  the  10th  Division  along 
the  Tubas-Beisan  road,  to  collect  stragglers,  and  to 
drive  any  formed  bodies  into  the  hands  of  the  4th 
Cavalry  Division.  The  Royal  Air  Force  had  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Turkish  column,  which  broke  up  and 
abandoned  its  guns  and  transport. 

It  was  now  only  a question  of  “ collecting  ” 
the  fragments  that  remained  of  the  enemy 
armies  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  process  went 
on  during  September  2J  and  24,  the  Turks 
now  coming  in  to  surrender  in  large  ntunbers. 
Opposition  was  but  occasional  and  fitful.  One 
column  of  Turks  with  guns  trying  to  get  over 
the  Jordan  at  a crossing  a little  south-east  of 
Beisan  was  caught  uj:)  by  the  1 1th  Cavalry 
Brigade  (Brig. -General  Gregory),  but  not  before 
some  of  the  Turks  had  crossed  the  river  at 
Makhadet  Abu  Naj.  These  were  followed, 
charged,  and  broken  uj)  by  .Jacob’s  Horse,  few 
escaping.  The  others  were  charged  by  the 
29th  Lancers  and  Middlesex  Yeomanry,  who 
killed  or  captiwed  the  whole  party,  taking  also 
25  macliine-guns  from  the  Turks,  who  put  up  a 
stout  resistance,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Hants  battery  came  into  action 


against  them  in  the  open  every  gun  was  hit. 
Over  3,000  prisoners  were  captured  on  this 
occasion. 

By  the  evening  of  the  24th — that  is,  in  a 
period  of  six  days — ^the  two  Turkish  Armies 
west  of  the  Jordan  had  ceased  to  exist.  Over 
40,000  men  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  victory,  too,  was  not  costly 
in  lives.  “ Our  total  casualties,”  said  the 
War  Office  report  of  September  26,  “ amount 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  nmnber  of 
prisoners  captured.” 

The  5th  Cavalry  Division,  which  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  “ collecting  ” operations, 
during  the  same  period  was  employed  in 
occupying  the  seaports  of  Haifa  and  Acre 
(Akka).  Part  of  the  Haifa  garrison,  realizing 
that  they  were  likely  to  be  trapped,  had  set 
out  to  march  across  country  to  Tiberias,  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They  were  marcliing 
tlmough  the  night  and  at  1.30  a.m.  on 
September  22  “ bumped  into  ” the  outposts 
of  the  13th  Cavalry  Brigade  outside  Nazareth. 
The  brigade  at  first  took  the  affair  to  be  an 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  recapture  that  town. 
The  18th  Bengal  Lancers  charged  the  Turks 
by  the  moonlight,  Idlling  a large  number  and 
capturing  over  300.  Few  escaped.  The  next 
day  the  13th  Brigade  spent  cpiietly,  but  were 
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ordered  to  go  on  the  23rd  and  capture  Acre, 
the  last  spot  in  Palestine  held  by  the  Crusaders. 
This  city  of  many  sieges,  attacked  in  vain  by 
Napoleon,  who  there  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  Palestine  expedition,  fell  easily  enough  to 
the  13th  Brigade.  Starting  from  Nazareth 
at  3 a.m.  (September  23),  they  had  a 25-mile 
ride,  partly  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Kishon  with  its  pomegranate  gardens.  Making 
a detom’  over  the  flat  plain  around  the  port, 
the  horsemen  got  to  the  north  of  the  town  to 
cut  off  an  attempted  retreat,  and  at  2 p.m. 
received  the  submission  of  the  small  garrison 
of  some  150  men. 

Haifa  garrison,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  offered 
some  opposition.  Relations  here,  as  at  many 
other  places,  between  Germans  and  Tiu’ks 
were  strained.  The  Germans  were  for  srrrrender  ; 
the  Tmks  bade  them  fight.  The  position  of 
the  to^vn  favomed  the  defence,  and  a battery 
of  armoured  cars  which  made  a daring  recon- 
naissance on  September  22  fomid  the  enemy  on 
the  alert.  The  road  into  the  town  was 
barricaded  and  the  cars  were  met  with  machine- 
gun  and  rifie  fire  at  point-blank  range.  The 
cars,  returning,  marched  the  100  or  so  prisoners 
they  had  made  before  them,  fighting  the  while 
a rearguard  action.  On  the  23rd  the  5th 
Cavalry  Division  (minus,  that  is,  the  13th 
Brigade)  marched  out  from  Afifle,  following 
the  road  past  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  wliich 
as  it  neats  Haifa  is  confined  between  the 
marshes  of  the  Kishon  and  Moimt  Carmel. 
“ When  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  reached  tliis 
point  on  September  23  it  was  shelled  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  found  the  road 
and  the  river  crossings  defended  by  munerous 
machine-guns.  Whilst  the  Mysore  Lancers 
were  clearing  the  rocky  slopes  of  Mornit  Carmel 
the  Jodhpttr  Lancers  (Imperial  Service  troops), 
charged  through  the  defile,  and,  riding  over 
the  enemy’s  machine-guns,  galloped  into  the 
town,  where  a nximber  of  Turks  were  speared 
in  the  streets.  Colonel  Thakur  Dalpat  Singh, 
M.C.,  fell  gallantly  leading  this  charge.” 

In  the  captiu’e  of  Haifa  1,350  prisoners  and 
17  guns  were  taken.  The  townsfolk  gave  a 
very  hearty  welcome  to  the  victors ; even  the 
German  colonists — at  Haifa  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  German  colonies  in  Palestine — • 
were  pleased  to  be  rid  of  Turkish  exactions. 
Of  Palestine  we.st  of  the  Jordan  only  the 
northern  part  of  Galilee  remained  imoccupied 
by  the  British,  and  that  fell  to  General  Allenby 
in  the  advance  on  Damascus,  an  advance 


which  he  now  ordered  General  Chauvel  to 
undertake  with  the  Desert  iSIoimted  Corps. 

Before,  however,  describing  the  adv'ance  on 
Damascus,  the  fate  of  the  IVth  Turkish  Army, 
the  army  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  be  told.  It 
was  concentrated  opposite  the  British  forces 
in  the  lower  Jordan  Valley,  with  its  ba.se  at 
Amman  on  the  Herljaz  railway.  As  has  been 
seen,  up  to  September  22  it  held  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  at  Jisr  ed  Damieh  and  other 
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crossings.  On  that  day  the  IVth  Army 
realized  that  its  position  was  no  longer  tenable, 
and  it  retreated  to  the  tableland  of  Moab  on 
the  23rd,  making  for  Es  Salt  and  Aimnan. 
General  Chaytor  sent  his  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Mounted  troops  in  pimsuit,  while 
the  enemy  was  liberally  bombed  by  the  airmen. 
At  4.30  p.m.  the  New  Zealanders  captured 
Es  Salt  (maldng  the  sixth  time  the  town  hail 
changed  hands  in  1918),  taking  380  prisoners 
and  tliree  guns.  The  pursuit  continued,  anil 
after  two  days’  obstinate  resistance  by  enemy 
rearguards  Aimnan  was  reached  and  captured 
on  September  25.  The  Turks  now  fleil  north 
in  disorder,  harassed  by  the  airmen  and  the 
Arabs  and  pursued  by  the  Anzacs.  Over 
5,000  men  and  28  guns  were  captured — the 
greater  part  of  the  IVth  Army.  The  rest  of 
the  IVth  Army  fell  a prey  to  the  Emir  Faisal. 
As  it  streamed  north  the  Arabs  issued  from 
the  Hauran,  forcing  the  Turks  to  abandon 
guns  and  transport.  Next  the  Arabs 
entienched  themselves  north  of  Der'aa  and 
barred  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  The  two 
forces  met  on  September  27  and  sharp  fighting 
went  on  all  day.  Heavy  casualties  were 
hiflicted  upon  the  enemy — -among  whom  were 
many  Germans.  Having  completely  broken  up 
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what  was  left  of  the  IVth  Army,  the  Arabs  the 
same  clay  seized  Der’aa. 

After  his  rapid  conquest  of  Moab  General 
Chaytor’s  force  again  concentrated  at  Amman 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  2nd  Turkish  Army 
Corps,  which  held  the  Hedjaz  railway  line 
from  squth  of  Amman  to  south  of  iMa’an.  This 
corps  had  not  realized  the  changed  situation 
in  time,  and  it  was  only  on  September  23  that 
the  Turks  evacuated  Ma’an.  That  place, 
which  had  long  been  an  objective  of  the  Arabs, 
was  at  once  occirjDied  by  the  Hedjaz  force 
under  the  Emir  Zeid,  who  continuously 
worried  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Turks.  Five 
days  later  the  2nd  Tmkish  Army  Corps  had 
reached  Leban,  a station  on  the  railway  10 
miles  south  of  Amman.  Here  they  came  into 
contact  with  Chaytor’s  force.  The  Turkish 
commander,  Ali  Bey  Wahabi,  saw  that  he 
could  not  escape  and  he  had  no  mind  to  fight 
to  a finish.  The  next  day,  September  29,  he 
surrendered  to  Chaytor  with  5,000  men,  who 
gave  up  their  arms  as  soon  as  their  safety  had 
been  assured  by  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  Australian 
L.H.  Brigade  (Brig. -General  Ryrie)  at  Kas- 
tal,  as  the  Turks  were  in  great  peril  from 
the  Hedjaz  Arabs  and  the  fellahm  of  the 
district. 

The  advance  on  Damascus  was  purely  a 
cavalry  affair.  Sir  Henry  Chauvel  had  for  this 
operation  the  4th  and  5th  Cavalry  Divisions 
and  the  Australian  Mounted  Division,  and  he 
received  the  help  of  the  Emir  Faisal’s  Arab 
Army.  The  advance  was  in  two  columns  ; 
one  column,  the  4th  Cavalry  Division,  crossed 
Jordan  at  various  places  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  marched  through  the  land  of  Gilead 
on  a route  parallel  to  the  Yarmuk  river  to  join 
the  Arabs,  who  were  advancing  from  Der’aa. 
It  started  from  Beisan  for  Damascus — a 
120-miles  march — on  the  afternoon  of  Sejitem- 
ber  26,  and  two  days  later  joined  hands  with 
the  Arabs  near  Er  Remte,  west  of  Der’aa.  It 
had  had  a trying  march  and  twice  had  had  to 
meet  considerable  opposition,  first  at  Irbid  and 
again  at  Er  Remte. 

Chauvel 's  second  column,  the  5th  Cavalry 
Division  and  the  Australian  Mounted  Division, 
was  directed  to  go  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Ga.lilee,  cross  the  Jorrlan  at  Jisr  Benat 
Yakub  (the  Bridge  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob) 
and  advance  then  direct  on  Damascus  by  the 
ancieirt  caravan  route — the  route  which  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history  had  formed  the 
highway  from  and  to  Egypt.  Seinakh,  where 


the  railway  to  Damascus  touches  the  south 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  had  been  captured  on 
September  24  by  the  4th  Aastralian  Light 
Horse  Brigade  (Brig.-General  Grant),  after  a 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  enemy,  includ- 
ing a large  proportion  of  Germans,  had  built 
a laager  ” of  engines  and  other  rolling  stock 
defended  by  luachine-guns,  and  made  a stout 
resistance.  It  was  onlj^  ended  by  a determined 
charge,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Germans 
were  driven  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  there 
lanced  or  drovmed.  The  4th  A.  L.H.  took 
350  prisoners.  Tiberias— the  city  built  by 
Herod  Anti^jas  and  named  in  honour  of  his 
patron,  and  whose  Palace  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Gahlee  is  still  in  part  habitable — was 
occupied  the  next  day,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  troopers  escaped  the  visitation 
of  the  fleas,  whose  king,  say  the  Arabs,  holds 
his  coiurt  here  ! At  Tiberias  the  Australian 
Division  concentrated  on  the  26th.  On  the 
same  day  the  5th  Cavalrjr  Division,  which  had 
had  tliree  days  of  rest  and  sea  bathing  at 
Acre  and  Haifa,  was  marching  to  join  them  via 
Nazareth. 

On  Sejitember  27  the  two  divisions  started 
from  Tiberias,  having  to  cover  90  miles  to 
reach  Damascus.  The  Australian  troops  led, 
and  on  reaching  Jisr  Benat  Yakub  found  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  disputed.  The  bridge 
(jisr)  here  consists  of  four  stone  arches,  and  the 
Tiurks,  who  knew  the  strategic  importance  ot 
the  crossing — the  connecting  link  with  Syria 
by  the  route  from  Egypt — had  blown  up  the 
centre  arch.  They  had  also  sent  down  from 
Damascus  in  motor  lorries  a inixed  Turco- 
German-Circassian  force  of  about  1,900  men, 
together  with  field  and  machine-guns.  The 
enemy  were  posted  on  the  steep  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  and  they  opened  a hot  fire  as  the 
Australian  horsemen  rode  up.  A crossing  by 
the  bridge  was  impossible,  but  the  Australians 
were  not  baulked.  The  5th  A. L.H.  Brigade 
swam  the  river  a mile  south  of  the  bridge, 
worked  round  the  enemy’s  flank  and  attacked 
before  the  rearguard  could  get  away  in  their 
lorries.  Fifty  Germans,  200  Tiuks,  three  field 
anJ  some  machine-guns  were  captured. 

After  this  e2:)isode  the  whole  column  moved 
forward,  climbing  ujr  on  to  the  plateau  on  the 
way  to  El  Kuneitra,  the  centre  of  the  Circassian 
settlements  planted  in  Syria  some  time  ago  by 
the  Ottomans  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  the 
Desert  Arabs  in  check.  The  Circas.sian  villagers 
freely  sniped  the  column  as  it  passed,  and  at  . 
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El  Knneitra  itself  opposition  was  encountered, 
and  quickly  overcome.  From  that  place  the 
march  was  continued.  It  was  a great  test  of 
endurance.  The  elevation  of  the  region — well 
over  3,000  feet — made  the  nights  cool,  and  the 
troopers  were  in  their  summer  clotliing.  As 
far  as  possible  both  men  and  horses  lived  on 
the  country,  but  much  of  the  land  they  were 
now  traversing  was  desolate  and  rock-strewn. 
Later  they  came  into  imdulating  pastme  land, 
intersected  by  many  of  the  streams  coming 
down  from  Mount  Hermon,  whose  dome-shaped 
summit,  over  9,000  feet  high,  towered  on  the 
left  of  the  column  The  marches  were  neces- 


kept  fit  and  well  The  supply  service  worked 
excellently,  the  men’s  rations  never  failing. 

On  September  29  the  column  met  enemy 
rearguards  at  Sasa,  where  a bridge  crosses  a 
stream  which  is  thought  by  some  authorities 
to  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Pharpar,  one  of 
“ the  rivers  of  Damascus  ” of  Xaaman  the 
Syrian.  The  Turkish  rearguards  were  driven 
back  after  a brisk  little  fight,  and  by  10  o’clocic 
on  the  morning  of  September  30  the  Australians 
had  reached  Katana,  which  is  on  the  Roman 
road  from  Caesarea  Phi!i23pi  to  Damascus,  a 
road  running  some  miles  north  of  and  jjarallel 
to  the  more  ancient  roact.  The  Australians 


TIBERIAS  : THE  BAZAAR. 


sarily  long,  the  object  being  to  reach  Damascus 
before  the  Turks  there,  with  such  remnants  of 
the  armies  from  Palestine  as  had  escaped, 
should  have  the  chance  of  pulling  themselves 
together.  One  squadron  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry  were  in  the  saddle  for  33  hours  out  of 
36,  and  the  record  of  other  squadrons  was 
equally  striking.  Many  horses  were  worn  out, 
but,  as  one  officer  wrote,  “ we  have  to  carry 
on  till  they  fall.”  Many,  indeed,  had  to  be 
left  behind  to  die,  though  the  wastage  was  by 
no  means  excessive.  But  the  men,  both  of 
the  5th  Cavalry  and  the  Australian  Division, 


had  diverged  with  the  object  of  closing  the 
exits  from  Damascus  on  the  north-west,  while 
the  5th  Cav'alry  Division  kept  to  the  caravan 
route  in  order  to  close  on  the  city  from  the 
south.  This  the  5th  Di\asion  successfully 
accomplished.  They  entered  the  verdant  oasis 
in  which  Damascus  lies,  a large  plain  with 
many  streams  and  gardens  and  groves,  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  The  Australians, 
however,  had  found  a fairly  strong  force  jjosted 
at  Katana  to  opjoose  their  jjrogress,  and  for  the 
moment  they  were  checked.  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans in  Damascus  were  quarrelling  and 
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JISR  BENAT  YAKUB  : AUSTRALIAN  ENGINEERS  INSPECTING  THEIR  FINISHED 
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fighting  one  another,  but  the  main  anxiety  of 
both  bodies  was  to  get  away,  and  retreat  was 
only  possible  by  the  roads  on  which  the  Austra- 
lians were  advancing.  But  after  some  two 
hours’  fighting  the  Turks  at  Katana  were 
beaten  ; the  Australians  continued  their  march 
and  by  the  evening  had  blocked  the  roads 
leading  from  Damascus  towards  Aleppo  and 
the  coast. 

The  4th  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Arab  Army, 
which  had  been  marching  directly  north  since 
their  junction  near  Der’aa  on  September  28, 
also  reached  the  outskirts  of  Damascus  on  the 
evenin?  of  the  30th.  The  4th  Cavalry  Division 
had  followed  the  track  of  the  dismantled 
French  railway  from  Damascus,  “ a weary, 
desolate  road,”  with  the  Arab  Camel  Corps  and 
others  who  rode  sturdy  ponies,  on  its  right  flank, 
still  “ pressing  on  the  heels  ” of  what  remained 
of  the  IVth  Turkish  Armju  “ In  this  way  a 
column  of  Turks  some  1,500  strong  was  driven  at 
noon  on  September  30  into  the  arms  of  the 
14th  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Sahnaya.”  To  the 
Turkish  stragglers  who  fell  into  their  hands  the 
Arabs  showed  no  mercy. 

No  attempt  to  resist  the  British  and  Arab 
forces  was  made  at  Dam-ascus  itself.  The  entry 
•of  the  Desert  Moimted  Column  was  made  at 


6 a.m.  on  October  1,  and  at  6.30  a.m.  a detach- 
ment of  the  10th  Australian  L.H.  Brigade  (Brig.- 
Genoral  Wilson)  under  Major  Olden  reached 
the  Serail,  being  the  first  Allied  troops  to  enter 
Damascus.  The  Sheriflan  Camel  Corps  was 
only  about  half  an  hour  behind  them.*  This, 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world  still  inhabited, 
did  not  make  a very  favourable  impression  on 
the  British  troops — “ a dirty,  dull  town,  and 
evil -smelling”  was  the  general  verdict — and  by 
the  time  their  “ triiunphal  march  ” was  over 
(it  covered  some  20  miles,  start  to  finish)  they 
were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  olive  and  palm 
groves  in  which  they  encamped.  But  even 
while  the  ceremonial  occupation  of  Damascus 
was  taking  place  the  3rd  Australian  L.H. 
Brigade  had  been  sent  to  try  to  overtake 
those  enemy  forces  which  had  left  the  city 
before  the  cordon  closed  and  some  troops  which 
had  avoided  it  by  a detour  to  the  east.  The 
Australians  succeeded,  on  October  2,  in  over-, 
taking  an  enemy  column  17  miles  north-east 
of  Damascus.  They  attacked,  captured  1,500 
prisoners  and  three  guns,  and  dispersed  the  rest 
of  the  column. 

General  Allenby’s  bold  policy  had  succeeded 

* See  further  for  the  entry  into  Damascus  Vol.  XVIII* 
Chapter  CC  LX VIII. 
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completely,  and  of  the  104,000  enemy  troops  in 
Palestine  and  Southern  Syria  on  September  18 
over  80,000 — including  3,000  Germans  or 
Austrians — were  prisoners  of  the  British  or 
Arabs  by  Octobei  2.  The  remnant  which  had 
escaped  numbered  no  more  than  17,000,  “ of 
whom  only  4,000  were  effective  rifles.”  As 
General  Allenby  said,  this  body  of  17,000  men 
“ fled  northwards  a mass  of  individuals, 
without  organ. zation,  without  transport,  and 
without  any  of  the  accessories  required  to 
enable  it  to  act  even  on  the  defensive.” 

The  Egyptian  Expechtionary  Force  now 
entered  on  the  last  phase  of  its  strenuous 
campaigning,  wliich  had  already  lasted  over 
four  years  and  had  seen  an  advance  from  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Damascus.  General  Allenby 
took  full  advantage  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  hosts,  and  his  subsequent  operations 
expelled  the  Ottomans  from  the  rest  of  Syria. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Syrians — of  whom  the 
large  majority  are  of  Semitic  race  and  of  Arabic 
speech  and  culture — had  suffered  great  persecu- 
tions, notably  at  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Vali,  Djemal  Pasha.  He  had  spared  neither 
Moslem  nor  Christian,  nor  Jew  nor  Druse. 
Many  notables  had  been  hanged,  thousands  had 
suffered  imprisonment  or  confiscation  of  goods. 


or  both,  and,  as  a result  of  the  deliberate  with- 
holding of  footl,  famine  and  disease  had  hatl 
full  play.  In  the  Beyrut  and  Lebanon  districts 
only  over  200,000  people  had  perished  cf 
starvation  Save  for  some  of  the  alien  planta- 
tions, such  as  those  of  the  Kurds  and 
Circassiazis,  the  Turk  had  not  a friend  in 
Syria.  The  Syrians  themselves,  inspired  by 
the  newly  realized  Arab  solidarity,  desired 
freedom,  and  they  looketl  to  Britain  aial  France 
for  help.  Both  nations,  as  far  as  Ottoman 
rule  permitted,  had  done  much  to  develop  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  and  to  spread 
education.  The  French,  moreover,  ever  sii;ce 
in  1860  they  had  intervened  in  the  Lebanon  to 
put  a stop  to  Turkish  atrocities,  had  maintained 
political  cLaims  in  the  Levant,  and  an  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  made  in  1916,  had  recognized 
the  special  position  of  France.  The  country 
where  so  many  interests  were  involved  was  now 
to  be  freed  from  one  of  them — that  of  the  Turks. 

Syria  is  a land  of  high  mormtain  ranges  and 
narrow  valleys.  These  run  in  lines  parallel  tO’ 
the  coast,  which  has  few  good  harbours,  the 
cliief  beiirg  Beyrut  in  the  south  and  Alexandretta 
in  the  north.  The  conquest  of  the  country,  if 
held  by  a resolute  foe,  would  have  involved 
nruch  hard  fighting.  But  the  Turks  had  no 


[Official  Pnotoi^rapn. 
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resolution  left,  and  Allenby’s  army  had  more 
march’ng  than  fighting  before  it.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Syria  was  carried  out  by  two  distinct 
forces.  The  Desert  Mounted  Corps  marched 
north  from  Damascus,  following  the  line  of  the 
railway  to  Aleppo,  wliile  another  cokunn, 
chiefly  infantry,  marched  north  along  the  coast 
from  Haifa. 

For  the  coast  operations  the  7th  (Meerut) 
Division,  which  had  been  already  brought  to 
Haifa,  was  ordered  to  march  on  Beyrut,  and 
later  the  advance,  in  conjunction  with  other 
troops  of  the  XXIst  Corps,  was  continued  to 
Tripoli 

Leaving  Haifa  on  October  3,  the  Meerut 
Division  marched  past  Acre  along  the  Phoe- 
nician plain  and  crossed  “ the  Ladder  of 
Tyre,”  great  steps  cut  in  the  rock  where  a spur 
of  the  Lebanon  runs  seawards.  In  tliree  days 
Indian  Pioneers  tiumed  the  “Ladder”  into  a 
road  fit  for  wheeled  traffic.  The  appearance 
of  guns  and  lorries  coming  from  the  south 
amazed  the  inhabitants,  who  were  accustomed 
to  regard  the  “ Ladder  ” as  an  impassable 
barrier  in  that  direction  to  all  save  the 
very  lightest  of  wheeled  vehicles.  The  divi- 
sion, wliich  was  followed  up  by  Yeomanry, 
met  with  no  oppo.sition,  and  at  Tyre,  “ whose 
merchajits  were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were 
the  honourable  of  the  earth,”  anri  at  Sidon  they 


were  most  heartily  greeted.  The  glory  has 
indeed  departed  both  from  lyre  and  Sidon,  but 
Tyre  has  still  some  5,000  inhabitants  and 
Sidon,  which  shows  some  remains  of  its  former 
greatness,  about  thrice  that  number.  When 
the  British  approached  Saida,  as  Sidon  is  now 
called,  “ the  people  rushed  to  tear  down  palm 
leaves,  built  triumphal  arches,  decorated  the 
houses,  and  hung  out  carpets.”  The  infantry 
could  not  pass  tlu’ough  the  narrow  streets 
until  the  people  were  induced  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  balconies  an.d  roofs  of  their  houses, 
“ where  they  stayed  all  day,  cheering  deliriously 
and  tirelessly.  ' This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  dwellers  in 
the  ports  welcomed  the  troops — when  Sir 
Edward  Bulfin  a little  later  entered  Beyrut 
“ the  people  threw  flowers  and  sprayed  per- . 
fumes  in  front  of  his  car.” 

After  a truly  remarkable  march  the  Meerut 
Division  reached  Beyrut  on  October  8.  Ismail 
Hakki  Bey,  the  governor,  had  on  the  fall  of 
Damascus  received  orders  to  retire,  and  had 
handed  over  the  government  to  the  mimici- 
pality,  to  whom  also  the  Turkish  troops  who 
were  left  in  the  place  surrendered.  These 
troops,  some  60  officers  and  600  men,  were 
at  once  handed  over  to  the  Meerut  Division. 
The  infantry  had  been  preceded  at  Beyrut 
by  some  armoured  cars  and  by  ships  of  the 
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SIKH  PIONEERS  ROAD-MAKING  ON  “THE  LADDER  OF  TYRE.” 


French  Naval  Division  of  Syria,  under  Admiral 
Varney.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
French  ships,  together  with  British  destroyers, 
had  entered  the  harbour  and  landed  a detach- 
ment of  marines. 

From  Beyrut  the  cavalry  of  the  XXIst  Corps 
was  sent  forward,  together  with  batteries  of 
armoured  cars.  The  Meerut  Division  had 
earned  a brief  rest. 

The  march  from  Haifa  was  a splendid  achievement 
i[said  Mr.  W.  T.  Massey,  writing  from  Beyrut  on 
October  9].  The  Division  of  Scottish  and  English  and 
Indian  troops  which  was  first  in  Baghdad  [f.e.,  the 
Meerut  Division]  was  the  first  infantry  in  Beyrut. 
The  Hertford  and  Lancashire  Yeomanry  entered  the 
town  yesterday,  and  French  warships  were  in  the  port. 

In  seven  days  the  infantry  marched  the  100  miles 
from  Haifa,  making  roads  half  the  way,  joining  the 
metalled  highway  north  of  Tyre.  Only  those  who 
have  been  with  the  infantry  can  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  their  performance.  The  division’s  last  day’s  march 
was  20  miles.  Their  condition  was  wonderful. 

Bulfin’s  cavalry  (the  Lancashire  and  Hert- 
fordshire Yeomanry)  and  armoured  cars  entered 
Tripoli,  over  40  miles  north  of  Beyrut,  on 
October  13.*  They  fotmd  some  of  Admiral 

* Later,  on  the  18th,  the  following  troops  of  the 
Meerut  Division  arrived  : Under  Brig-Gen.  Weir : — 
the  Seaforths  (19th  Brigade)  with  the  28th  and  92nd 
Punjabis  and  the  125th  Napier’s  Rifles.  Under  Brig.- 
Gen.  Davies : — the  Leicesters  (28th  Brigade),  with 
the  51st  and  53rd  Sikhs  and  the  56th  Punjabi  Rifles. 
The  Seaforth  Highlanders  marched  in  headed  by  their 
pipers,  whose  music  and  appearance  stirred  the  Tripoli- 
tans to  great  enthusiasm. 


Varney’s  ships  in  the  harbour.  A note  in  the 
Journal  des  Dehats,  on  the  French  naval  co- 
operation with  Allenby’s  force,  .said  : 

On  October  12  the  division  arrived  off  El  Mina  [on  the 
promontory  which  forms  Tripoli  harbour]  and  landed 
Marines  there.  The  same  day  our  ships  reached  Tripoli. 
The  chief  of  the  admiral’s  staff  and  Governor  of  Raud 
Island  landed  with  detachments  of  sailors.  Accom- 
panied by  a crowd  numbering  several  thousands,  he  vi.sited 
the  public  offices,  the  railway  station  and  the  port. 
On  the  13th  our  destroyers  and  small  boats  organized 
a sea-police  service  and  took  part  in  the  operations 
between  Tripoli  and  Latakia  [some  75  miles  farther 
north],  where  Marines  were  disembarked. 

Tripoli  (Tarabulus,  the  ancient  TripoUs, 
so-called  because  it  was  the  seat  of  the  fetleral 
council  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus)  was 
of  special  use  to  General  Allenby,  as  there 
is  a good  motor  road  connecting  it  with  Homs,* 
a town  roughly  half-way  between  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Desert 
Mounted  Corjts  on  October  15. 

Sir  Henry  Chauvel  for  his  advance  from 
Damascus  had  not  the  services  of  the  whole  of 
his  corps.  The  greater  number  of  his  troops, 
who  had  been  in  the  El  Afule-Beisan  area  a fort- 
night before,  were  now  suffering  from  malaria  ; 
there  were  also  many  cases  of  influenza  con- 
tracted in  Damascus.  The  Australian  iVIounted 
Division  remained  behind  in  the  neighbourhood 

’•‘The  railway  from  Homs  to  Tripoli,  only  completed 
in  1911,  was  taken  up  by  the  Turks  during  the  war. 
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of  tliat  city.  The  rest  of  the  corps  had  started 
out  on  October  5,  the  immediate  objectives 
being  Rayak  and  7ahle,  both  in  the  valley 
between  the  Anti-Libanus  and  the  Lebanan 
ranges.  Traversing  the  pass  tlirough  the  Anti- 
Libanus  followed  by  the  railway,  the  cavalry 
occiipied  without  opposition  both  places  on 


ISMAIL  HAKKI  BEY. 

Turkish  Governor  of  Beyrut. 

October  6.  Rayak  is  the  town  where  the 
standard  gauge  railway  from  Aleppo  joins  the 
metre  gauge  railw.ays  which  lead  west  and  east, 
to  Beyrut  and  Damascus  respectively,  and 
Zahle  is  a station  on  the  line  to  Beyrut  west  of 
Rayak.  The  last  Turkish  train  north  for 
Aleppo,  containing  the  garrison  of  the  pla,ce  and 
also  German  troops  who  had  abandoned 
Beyrut,  had  left  Rayak  before  the  cavalry 
arrived.  Besides  being  an  important  railway 
junction,  Rayak  was  also  an  enemy  aerodrome 
base.  It  had  been  heavily  bombed  by  British 
airmen  on  the  5th,  and  when  the  horsemen 
arrived  on  the  6th  they  found  the  remains  of 
50  aeroplanes  v/hich  the  Germans,  not  daring 
to  try  to  save,  had  burned.  Much  rolling 
stock — mostly  damaged — and  large  quantities 
of  stores  were  also  found  there.  A day  or  two 
later  the  Transport  Department  had  a motor 
service  running  from  Beyrut  to  Damascus  The 
railway  could  be  worked  only  part  of  the  way, 
as  a big  bridge  high  up  on  the  Lebanon  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  For  the  first 
time  Allenbj'-  had  a sea  base  worthy  of  the 
name  nearer  than  Port  Said. 


Having  (with  the  help  of  the  Meerut  Dixdsion) 
opened  up  communication  between  Damascus 
and  the  sea,  the  Desert  Mormted  Column  wa.s 
ordered  on  October  9 to  turn  north  for  Homs. 
That  same  day  armoured  cars  had  gone  ahead 
and  had  occupied  Baalbek — where  the  Venus- 
Astarte  cult  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Baal 
caused  no  small  scandal  to  the  Cliristian  Church 
1 6 centuries  ago.  To-day  Baalbek,  owing  to  the 
building  of  the  railway,  is  known  to  tourists  as 
well  as  travellers,  who  come  to  see  the  vast 
rums  on  the  Acropohs,  ruins  cleared  from  la,rge 
accmnulations  of  debris  tlirough  the  agency  of 
German  archajologists.  Here  the  armoured 
cars  gathered  in  500  Turks  who  had  surrendered 
to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  1 1th  the  5th  Cavalry 
Division,  which  led  the  advance,  also  reached 
Baalbek  The  official  reception  of  the  General 
had  taken  place  the  day  before — the  country 
was  already  perfectly  safe  even  for  civilian 


TEMPLE  RUINS,  BAALBEK. 

travellers.  Mr.  Massey,  the  corres2iondent  of 
the  London  press,  who  had  come  up  to  Baalbek 
from  Beyrut,  wrote  : “ Over  nearly  40  miles  of 
mountain  road  which  I traversed  not  a British 
soldier  was  to  be  seen,  yet  an  Englishman  was 
as  safe  as  in  Piccadilly,”  notwithstanding  that 
every  man  in  the  Lebanon  was  fully  armed — if 
only  to  be  able  to  meet  the  Turkish  tax-gatherer. 

The  General  [adds  Mr.  Mas.sey]  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  of  Baalbek  with  much  heartiness,  and  an  impro- 
vised band  of  half  a dozen  old  instruments  played. 
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■“  God  Save  the  King.”  A party  of  young  girls  sang  an 
•ode  of  welcome  in  Knglish.  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  large  numbers  of  the  tourists  who  go  to  Baalbek 
are  British  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  lived 
in  America.)  The  arrival  of  a fine  body  of  horsemen  has 
■ completed  the  people’s  feeling  of  security. 

The  4th  Cavalry  Division  now  came  up  and 
was  stationed  at  Baalbek.  iVIuch  reduced  in 
strength  by  sickness,  it  needed  a period  of  rest. 
Meantime  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  went  for- 
ward again,  and,  crossing  a watershed,  entered 


the  road,  Itut  it  could  hardly  arrive  in  time. 
For  hours  were  precious.  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment had  at  last  realized  its  helple.s.sne.ss,  and 
was  already  asking  the  Allies  for  terms.  It 
was,  however,  liighly  desirable  that  Aleppo 
should  bo  wrested  from  the  Turks  befire 
ho.stilities  ceased.  The  Emir  Faisal  had 
declared  Aleppo  an  Arab  city  to  be  redeemed, 
and  a mobile  Arab  force  was  even  now  on  its 
way  to  Alejipo.  As  the  4th  Cavalry  Division 


STREET  SCENE  IN  JUNIE  ; SIX 

The  Valley  of  the  Orontes.  Riding  up  that 
valley,  it  reached  Homs  (the  ancient  Emesa) 
on  October  15 — over  80  miles  from  Rayak. 
The  Turks,  who  had  been  bombed  by  the 
Australian  Flying  Corps,  had  been  gone  three 
days,  having  burnt  the  railway  station  before 
leaving  for  Aleppo.  Homs  commands  the 
great  north*  road  from  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Damascus,  and  from  remote  antiquity,  when 
Rameses  II.  fought  the  battle  of  Kadesh, 
invading  armies  from  the  south  had  been 
-opposed  on  its  plain.  The  latest  invaders  found, 
however,  none  to  bar  their  way. 

With  Tripoli  in  his  hands,  and  thus  a short 
route  for  supplies  available.  General  Allenby 
determined  to  go  on  to  Aleppo  at  once.  The 
difficulty  was  to  find  the  men  to  send  forward. 
The  Australian  Mormted  Division  was  100  miles 
-away,  by  Damascus.  It  w'as  ordered  to  take 
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was  making  a compulsory  halt  at  Baalbek,  the 
onlj^  British  force  immediately  available  was 
the  5th  Cavalry  DiHsion,  together  with  the 
Arinoiued  Car  Batteries.  Sir  E.  Allenby 
judged  that  the  diHsion  would  be  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  20,000  Turkish 
and  German  soldiers  then  (October  15)  believed 
to  be  in  Aleppo  not  more  than  8,000  were  com- 
batants, “ and  they  were  demoralized.”  An 
enemy  cavalry  detachment  had  been  located  by 
the  airmen  at  Er  Restan,  11  miles  north  of 
Homs,  but  they  were  gone  when  the  armoured 
cars  pushed  forward.  The  cars  went  on,  meeting 
no  opposition,  and  on  October  20  entered  Hama, 
once  a royal  city  of  the  Hittites  and  the  Hamath 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes,  here  spanned  by  four  bridges. 
A considerable  city,  and  a great  mart  for  the 
Syrian  Beduin,  it  had  been  bombed  by 
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render  at  10  o’clock.  The  Tarks  refused  to 
comply  with  the  summons  and  the  cars  with- 
drew, only  to  reoccupy  Khan  Tuman  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  and  again  engage  cavalry  in  the  direction 
of  Aleppo  and  Turmanin  These  were  .iispersed 
and  the  cars  pressed  on.  But  when  five  miles 
from  their  goal  the  cars  were  checked  by  strong 
Turkish  rearguards,  and  they  halted  to  await 
reinforcements.  These  did  not  arrive  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  October  25,  when 
the  cars  were  joined  near  Turmanin  by  the  15th 
(Imperial  Service)  Cavalry  Brigade. 

That  night  Aleppo  fell.  By  the  evening  a 
detachment  of  the  Arab  Army  had  reached  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  during  the 
night  the  Arabs  forced  their  way  into  the  central 
quarters,  slaughtering  many  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans. Those  of  the  enemy  who  could  escape 
fled  north  and  north-west  and  wore  joined  by 
the  troops  who  had  held  up  the  armoured  cars. 
The  5th  Cavalry  Division  on  entering  Aleppo  in 
the  morning  found  only  50  Tiu’ks  left  to  capture, 
but  they  also  secured  18  guns.  * 

Meantime  the  Armoured  Car  Batteries  and 
the  15th  Cavalry  Brigade  had  not  entered  the 
city,  but  early  in  the  morning  (October  26) 
followed  up  the  enemy,  gaining  touch  with  hdn 


Australian  airmen  and  the  enemy  fled  incon- 
tinently. 

The  next  day,  October  21,  the  5th  Cavalry 
Division  started  out  from  Homs.  The  armoured 
cars  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry, 
’riiey  and  tlie  column  of  the  Arab  Army  on  their 
right  made  straight  for  Aleppo.  On  the  22nd 
the  cars  overtook  an  enemy  rearguard  at  the 
village  of  Khan  Sebil.  The  Turks  were  just 
moving  off  in  motor  lorries  when  the  British  cars 
dashed  up,  and  after  a long  stern-chase  caiDtured 
a German  armoui’ed  car,  a lorry  and  some 
prisoners.  After  this  little  scrajD  the  cars  on 
October  23  engaged  enemy  cavalry  near  Khan 
Tuman,  only  10  miles  south  of  Aleppo.  These 
were  scattered  and  Alepjao  summoned  to  sur- 
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south-east  of  Haritan,  on  the  Aleppo-Katma 
road.  Then  followed  the  last  fight  in  Allenby’s 
campaign 

The  Turkish  rearguard  consisted  of  .some  2,500 
infantry,  150  cavalry,  and  eight  guns.  The  My.sore 
Lancers  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Jodhpur  Lancers 
attacked  the  enemy’s  left,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
armoured  cars,  the  Machine  Gun  Squadron  and  two 
dismounted  squadrons  of  the  Jodhpur  Lancers.  The 
Mysore  and  Jodhpur  Lancers  charged  most  gallantly. 
A number  of  Turks  were  speared,  and  many  threw  down 
their  arms,  only  to  pick  them  up  again  when  the  cavalry 
had  passed  through  and  their  weakness  had  become 
apparent.  The  squadrons  were  not  strong  enough  to 
complete  the  victory,  and  were  withdrawn  till  a larger 
force  could  be  assembled.  That  night  the  Turkish 
rearguard  withdrew  to  a position  near  Deir  el  Jemel, 
20  miles  north-west  of  Aleppo. 

The  loss  of  Aleppo  was  a great  blow  to  the 
Turks.  Though  the  city  has  long  ceased  to 
be,  as  it  had  been  for  many  centm-ies,  the  centre 
for  trade  between  India  and  Europe,  it  is  still 
the  emporium  of  northern  Syria  and,  as  31r. 
D.  G.  Hogarth  has  pointed  out.,  the  Ottomans 
had  regarded  it  “ as  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
their  dominion  and  faith  and  a future  capital 
of  their  empire  should  they  be  forced  [entirely] 
into  Asia.”  Ten  or  11  miles  north  of  the 
city,  at  iMuslimie,  is  the  junction  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  with  the  Syrian  lines,  and,  via  Muslimie, 
railway  connexion  had  during  the  war  been 
established  between  Aleppo  and  its  seaport 
Alexandretta.  Aleppo,  with  a population  ap- 


proaching 150,000,  was  therefore  a great  prize 
for  the  victors.  The  5th  Cavalry  Di\ision  lost 
no  time  in  seizing  iVIuslimie  Junction  and  thus 
cutting  off  the  earliest  means  the  Turks  had 
of  communication  with  IMesopotamia.  Tt  was 
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awaiting  the  reinforcement  of  the  Australian 
Mounted  Division  to  advance  on  Alexandretta 
when  the  armistice  concluded  between  the 
Allies  and  Turkey  came  into  force  and  jjut  an 
end  to  hostilities.  As  it  was  the  record  of  this 
division  was  remarkable.  It  covered  500  miles 
between  September  29  and  October  26,  captured 
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11,000  prisoners  and  52  guns,  and  lost  only  21 
per  cent,  of  its  horses. 

Clause  XVI.  of  the  Armistice  provided 
for  “ the  surrender  of  all  [Turkish]  garrisons 
in  the  Hedjaz,  Asir,  the  Yemen,  Syria,  and 
IMesopotainia  to  the  nearest  Allied  com- 
mander,” and  under  that  clause  Alexan- 
dretta was  occupied  by  British  and  French 
troops  on  November  10.  Destroyers  belonging 
to  the  French  Naval  Division  under  Admiral 
Varney  had  appeared  off  Alexandretta  on 
October  II  and  had  fired  on  the  Konak, 
whereupon  the  Turkish  flag  was  lowered. 
■Crowds  of  townspeople  gathered  on  the 
quays  and  waved  a welcome  to  the  French 
sailors.  But  as  the  pourparlers  for  the  armis- 
tice had  already  begun  Admiral  Varney  was 
ordered  not  to  take  Alexandretta  by  force. 
MTiile  awaiting  its  surrender  French  ships 
cruised  before  the  port  and  proceeded  to  clear 
the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  of  enemy  mines. 

Some  little  delay  occurred  in  the  occupation 
of  the  rest  of  Syria,  but  it  was  completed  by  the 
middle  of  December.  At  Antioch,  “ where 
the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first,” 
mutiny  and  pillage  by  enemy  soldiery  had  to  be 
suppressed.  It  was  not  till  December  10  that 
General  Allenby  made  his  formal  entry  into 
Aleppo,  when  as  was  fitting,  the  5th  Cavalry 


Division  lined  the  streets.  After  receiving  the 
heads  of  the  religious  and  civil  communities. 
General  Allenby  addressed  a great  crowd  which 
had  gathered  in  the  Serail  Square.  His  promise 
of  security  and  personal  freedom  for  all  was 
enthusiastically  acclaimed. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  brilliance 
of  General  Allenby’s  campaign  nor  the  gallantry 
and  determination  of  all  ranks  and  all  arms. 
“With  such  men,”  Sir  E.  Allenby  declared, 
“ any  general  could  win  victories.”  But  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
the  Royal  Engineers,  whose  fine  work  was  of 
the  utmost  value.  General  Allenby’s  tribute  to 
the  Administrative  and  Medical  Services,  which 
overcame  all  difficulties,  was  fully  deserved. 
In  particular,  “ the  Signal  Service,  strained  to 
its  utmost,  maintained  uninterrupted  com- 
immication  with  units  of  the  army  as  far  east 
as  Anmian  and  as  far  north  as  Aleppo.” 

The  task  of  the  Political  Department,  which 
was  mider  Brigadier-General  Clayton,  was 
arduous  and  delicate.  In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Balfour’s  declaration,  full  support  was  given 
to  the  Zionist  organization  ; at  the  same  time 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Moslem  and 
Chi'istian  communities  had  to  be  adjusted  and 
safeguarded.  To  deal  with  the  vast  and  intri- 
cate work  involved  in  administrative  and 
economic  questions  a Provisional  Military 
Administration  under  Major-General  Sir  Arthur 
IMoney  was  created  to  control  the  occupied 
territory  and  create  order  out  of  chaos.  One 
of  the  most  pressing  tasks  was  the  feeding  of 
the  people,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat,  maize, 
millet  and  rice  were  imported  from  Egypt. 
Even  when  the  people  had  money  want  was 
felt,  for  the  Turks  had  seized  the  crops  and 
practically  no  seed  had  been  left  to  the  culti- 
vators. Cattle,  fuel  and  labour  were  also 
scarce.  And  while  the  army  fed  the  people, 
and  met  the  expense  out  of  its  own  funds,  taxes 
were  remitted  over  large  areas.  While,  too, 
the  peojrle  had  to  be  cared  for,  the  needs  of 
commerce  had  to  be  considered,  and  one  phase 
of  the  duty  of  the  Political  Department  was  to 
deal  with  the  requests  for  concessions,  so  that 
in  the  future  Palestine  should  not  be  shackled 
in  the  development  of  its  resources.  In 
January  1919  it  was  found  possible  to  authorize 
a general  resumption  of  trade  with  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Nor  were  the  wider  interests  of 
the  army  neglected.  In  March,  1918,  ap- 
peared the  first  issue  of  The  Palestine  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  kept  the  army  in- 
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formed  not  only  about  its  own  doings  but  of  the 
news  of  the  world.  Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
H.  Pirie-Gordon,  D.S.C.,  and  genei’ously  sup- 
ported with  literary  contributions  by  all  ranks 
of  the  army,  it  was  published  in  English, 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  occasionally  issued, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian  soldiers,  in 
Hindi,  Urdu  and  Gurumukhi.  “ Set  up,”  by 
Greeks,  Arabs  and  Italians,  The  Palestine  News 
was  in  form  and  contents  worthy  of  the  troops 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  published.* 

One  political  problem  in  which  the  admin- 
istration was  deeply  interested  was  the  relation 
of  the  Entente  Powers  to  their  Arab  Allies. 
This  was  a matter  in  which  the  final  decision 
did  not  rest  with  the  men  on  the  spot,  but  their 
advice  was  sought.  In  1916  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  had  all  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  Hedjaz,  and  in  October,  1918,  imme- 
diately after  the  fall  of  Damascus,  formal 
official  recognition  of  the  belligerent  status  of 
all  the  Ajab  tribes  (not  those  of  Arabia  alone) 
who  were  aiding  Allenby’s  army  was  given. 
This  was  followed  the  next  month  by  a joint 
Franco -British  declaration  that  they  were  “ at 

* Col.  Pirie-Gordon  also  issued  excellent  guide  books 
to  Palestine  and  Syria  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and 
with  the  help  of  many  other  officers  compiled  an  official 
record  of  the  campaign. 


one  in  encouraging  and  assisting  the  establish- 
ment of  indigenous  governments  and  adminis- 
trations in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.”  * That 
these  Governments  would  need,  for  some  con- 
siderable period,  the  help  of  their  IVestern 
Allies  was,  however,  clearly  recognized  by  the 
Arabs  themselves. 

On  October  24  (1918),  on  which  day  General 
Allenby’s  advanced  troops  were  only  five  miles 
from  Aleppo,  General  Marshall  renewed  opera- 
tions in  Mesopotamia.  They  lasted  exactly  a 
week,  resulting  in  complete  victory  and  the 
smrender  of  8,000  Turks  on  the  morning  of 
October  30,  the  day  on  which  the  armistice 
was  signed.  There  had  been  little  change  on 
the  Mesopotamian  front  since  the  close  of  the 
Mosul  Road  operations  de.scribed  in  Vol.  XVII, 
Chapter  CCLVI.  The  general  situation  in  the 
country  occupied  by  the  British  was  satisfac- 
tory. The  incident  at  Nejef,  one  of  the  sacrerl 
cities  of  the  Shi’ites,  where  the  political  officer. 
Captain  Marshall,  had  been  murdered  in 
March,  1918,  had  ended  in  a moral  as  well  as  a 
material  victory  for  Sir  William  Marshall, 
owing  to  the  great  tact  displayed  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  A.  T.  Wilson,  D.S.O.,  the  Acting  Civil 

* Morning  Post,  November  8,  1918. 
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'Commissioner,  by  Brigadier-General  G.  A.  F. 
Sanders,  in  command  of  the  troops,  and  by 
Captain  F.  C.  Balfour,  M.C.,  the  local  political 
officer,  who  gave  practical  demonstration  of 
the  respect  of  the  British  for  what  the  Moslems 
held  sacred.*  “ The  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,” 

* The  incident  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Marshall  is 
given  on  pages  279-280  of  Vol.  XVII.  In  his  dispatch 
of  October  1,  1918  (published  on  February  20,  1919), 
■ General  Marshall  gives  an  account  of  the  measures  taken 
to  exact  reparation,  and  their  result.  The  crime  had 
been  traced  to  enemy  agency,  and,  fostered  by  German 
gold,  a conspiracy  controlled  by  “ The  Committee  of 
Rebellion  ” vras  organized.  To  put  down  the  conspiracy 
and  punish  the  murderers  without  injury  to  the  city, 
which  contains  one  of  the  most  holy  shrines  of  the 
Shi’ites,  and  is  surrounded  by  a very  high  wall,  was  a 
difficulty.  ' However  a strict  blockade  was  established 
and  gradually  the  blockade  line  closed  in  until  the  bas- 
tions of  the  walls  and  the  entrance  gates  were  held. 
Two  attempts  of  the  insurgents  to  break  out  were 
stopped.  “ Every  consideration  was  shown  to  the  holy 
Ulema  and  to  the  theological  students  (most  of  whom 
were  Persian  subjects),  and  had  it  been  necessary  to 
■proceed  to  extremities  all  these  would  have  been  given 
an  asylum.  The  loyal  inhabitants,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Ulema,  determined,  however,  to  rid  themselves 
and  their  sacred  city  of  these  evil-doer.s,  and  eventually 
by  April  13  the  proscribed  persons  had  been  handed 
over  and  the  blockade  was  raised.  The  instigators  of 
the  murder  and  the  actual  murderers  were  brought 
before  a military  court  . . . eleven  were  . . . executed, 
seven  others  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  three 
were  deported  ; in  addition  a number  of  undesirables 
were  sent  out  of  the  covintry.  The  firmness  with  which 
the  situation  was  handled,  the  fairness  with  which  the 
law-abiding  inhabitants  were  treated,  and  the  scrupulous 
care  which  was  taken  to  avoid  damage  to  holy  jjersons 
and  places  created  a most  favourable  impression  on  all 
the  surrounding  tribes.”  Sub.sequently  Sir  William 
Marshall  visited  Nejef  and  was  received  with  every 
■token  of  honour. 


on  the  Persian  side  as  well  as  on  the  Syrian 
side,  were,  in  short,  never  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  British  than  they  were  when  General 
Marshall  struck  his  last  blow  at  the  Turks. 
A bountiful  harvest,  which  yielded  475,000 
tons  of  grain,  had  been  gathered  in  under 
army  superintendence ; trade  with  India 
was  brisk  and  trade  with  Persia  reviving.  In 
many  chrections  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  being  developed,  and  in  the  resultant 
prosperity  the  people  largely  shared. 

An  advance  up  the  Tigris  from  Samarra  to 
Mosul  had  hitherto  been  out  of  the  question 
because  of  the  length  and  tenuity  of  the 
line  of  communication.  Now  there  was  a 
regular  rail  and  steamer  service  from  Basra 
to  Samarra  and  the  railway  by  the  beginning 
of  October  had  been  completed  to  Tekrit, 
35  miles  from  Samarra  and  120  miles  north  of 
Baghdad.  In  the  middle  of  that  month  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  Mesopotamian  Force 
were  in  touch  with  the  enemy  outposts  18  miles 
north  of  Tekrit.  Farther  east,  on  the  main 
Baghdad-Mosul  road,  which  goes  ffia  Kirkuk, 
the  advanced  British  posts  were  somewhat 
south  of  Tauk,  over  120  miles  south-east  of 
Mosul.  On  both  river  and  road  fronts  the 
Turks  were  entrenched  in  strong  positions,  and 
Ismail  Hakki  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the 
Turkish  Army  in  the  Mosul  Vilayet,  was  not  a 
man  to  throw  away  his  chances.  He  had,  too, 
at  his  disposal  seasoned  troops  who  fought 
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hard  and  well.  But,  completely  outmanoeu\wed, 
Ismail  Hakld.  was  compelled  to  surrender  with 
his  whole  force.  The  total  Turkish  casualties 
were  over  10,000.  The  following  is  General 
Marshall’s  own  account  of  the  Tigris  operations. 
Victory,  it  will  be  seen,  was  attained,  as  in 
earlier  operations  on  this  front,  by  bold  out- 
flanking movements  of  the  cavalry  : — 

Operations  commenced  on  October  24  with  an 
attack  on  the  strong  Turkish  position  at  Fathah, 
where  the  Tigris  flows  through  the  Jebel  Hamrim. 
This  was  carried  out  by  the  17th  and  the  18th  Indian 
Divisions  west  and  east  of  the  Tigris  respectively, 
assisted  by  the  7th  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  11th  Indian  Cavalry 
Brigade  on  the  west  bank.  The  latter  by  a march  of 
over  50  miles  forced  a crossing  over  the  Lesser  Zab 
in  face  of  opposition,  and  by  a further  march  of  about 
50  miles  got  right  round  the  Turks  and  astride  their 


Brigade  joined  the  11th  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade,  an<l 
the  53rd  Indian  Infantry  Brigade,  moving  up  the  ea^t 
bank  after  a march  of  33  miles,  was  able  to  support 
the  cavalry  in  preventing  any  Turks  breaking  through 
northwards.  On  October  28  the  17th  Indian  Division 
successfully  assaulted  the  Turkish  Shergat  position,  and 
on  the  29th,  though  exhausted  by  their  continuous 
fighting  and  marching  through  the  rugged  hills,  pushed 
forward  and  attacked  till  nightfall  the  Turks,  who 
were  now  hemmed  in.  [Part  of  the  enemy  force  which 
tried  to  escape  during  the  night  was  cut  off  by  the 
cavalry  and  about  1,000  prisoners  and  much  material 
were  captured.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  Turkish  Commander 
surrendered  his  total  force,  consisting  of  the  whole 
of  the  14th  Division,  the  bulk  of  the  2nd  Division , 
and  portions  of  two  regiments  of  the  5th  Division, 
with  all  their  artillery  train  and  administrative  services. 
[Altogether  some  7,000  men,  besides  the  1,000  already 
captured.] 

The  fortitude  and  courage  displayed  by  all  the  troops 
was  beyond  praise  and  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
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lines  of  communication  at  Hurwaish,  where  they  were 
joined  by  our  Armoured  Car  Brigade. 

Outmanoeuvred  on  the  east  bank  and  driven  back 
on  the  west  bank  the  Turlcs  fell  back  to  their  second 
line  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  a position  of 
great  natural  strength.  On  October  25  the  18th 
Indian  Division  forced  a crossing  over  the  Lesser  Zab 
and  drove  back  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  all  Turks 
who  were  east  of  that  river,  while  the  17th  Indian 
Division  closed  up  to  the  enemy,  who  were  now  all  on 
the  west  bank. 

The  fighting  which  ensued  was  of  a very  severe 
nature.  The  hilly  ground,  indented  with  ravines 
and  previously  prepared  for  defence,  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  Turks,  who  fought  with  the  greatest  stubbornness. 
Our  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  delayed  transport,  and  by  absence  of 
water  except  the  Tigris  itself. 

After  continuous  fighting  the  17th  Indian  Division 
forced  the  Turks  to  fall  back  on  their  third  position 
on  the  hills  covering  Shergat  [50  miles  due  south  of 
Mosul]  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  All  that  day 
Turkish  reserves  tried  to  break  through  the  11th  Indian 
Cavalry  Brigade,  who  barred  the  road  to  Mosul,  but 
without  success,  though  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish 
reinforcements  from  Mosul  forced  that  Brigade  to  draw 
back  its  right  in  order  to  cover  its  rear. 

On  the  night  of  October  27-28  the  7th  Indian  Cavalry 


defeat  of  a stubborn  enemy  holding  carefully  pre- 
pared positions  in  a rugged  and  difficult  country. 

On  the  Baghdad-Mosul  road  the  operations 
were  of  a subsidiary  character.  They  had  begun 
On  October  18,  when  an  enemy  cavalry  detach- 
ment was  driven  out  of  Tank,  and  Kirkuk  was 
captured  on  the  evening  of  October  25  after 
slight  resistance.  The  retreating  enemy  was 
followed  up  to  Altun  Keupri  by  armoured  cars 
which  caused  many  casualties  among  the  Turks. 
On  the  27th  the  main  column  was  in  touch 
with  the  enemy  troops  covering  the  crossing 
of  the  Lesser  Zab.  These  hastily  retreated 
when  they  learned  of  Ismail  Hakki’s  fate. 

Thus  ended  the  Mesopotamian  cam])aign. 
The  remaining  Turkish  garrisons  on  the 
Euphrates  above  Hit,  those  on  the  Tigris  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Baghdad  railway,  all 
bowed  to  their  fate.  Mosul  itself  was  surren- 
dered on  November  14.  General  Marshall 
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received  the  notabilities  of  the  town,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  remembered  that  their  city 
was  the  modern  representative  of  Nineveh, 
and  lectured  them  on  the  mmiicipal  short- 
comings. “ I intend  to  work  until  it  is  in  a 
passably  clean  state.  At  present  the  dirt  and 
filth  are  worse  than  I have  seen  anywhere  in 
the  world.”  On  wider  siibjects  Sir  Edward 
told  them  that  “ the  British  Government,  as 
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you  know,  makes  no  di.stinction  between  sect&- 
and  clas.ses  but  treats  all  alike,”  and  he  called 
upon  them  to  work  loyally  with  Colonel  Lea.ch- 
man,  who  had  been  appointed  civil  adnainiS' 
trator.  The  Nakib,  an  Arab,  replied,  saying 
the  presence  of  the  British  troops  gave  them 
a feeling  of  security,  and  he  thanked  God 
“ who  has  given  us  [Arabs]  liberty  to  siDeak 
our  language  after  being  dumb.”  And  the 
ceremony  ended  with  the  Chaldean  Patriarch; 
calling  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon,  and  the 
intercession  of  the  prophets  and  saints  for,  the 
flag  of  Britain,  which,  he  said,  “ wherever  it  is 
flown  is  a sign  of  justice,  civilization  and. 
well-being.” 

The  Armistice  tern  s also  required  \he  sur- 
render of  the  Turkish  garrisons  remaining  in  the 
Hedjaz,  Asir,  and  the  Yemen.  The  two  last- 
named  regions  lie  south  of  the  Hedjaz,  and 
geographically  the  western  half  of  the  Aden 
Protectorate  forms  the  southernmost  part 
of  the  Yemen.  Since  July,  1915,  Ali  Said 
Pasha,  Governor  of  the  Yemen,  and  part  of 
the  39th  Turkish  Division,  had  been  encamped 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  Lahej,  in  places  little 
more  than  a dozen  miles  from  the  port  of 
Aden.  Since  July,  1916,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  Ali 
Said  had  been  cut  off  from  reinforcements 
from  Turkey.*  The  situation  was  anomalous. 
The  enemy  was  comfortably  settled  down 
in  a British  protectorate,  and  living  on  the 
country,  but  showed  a wise  disinclination 
to  attack  the  strong  defences  of  the  Aden 
Peninsula,  The  British  garrison  for  its  part 
was  too  weak  to  undertake  a serious  offensive, 

* For  the  early  Aden  operations,  see  Vol.  X,  pages. 
400-404. 
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ai\(l  was,  ill  pi  i.  content  willi  tlie  line  it 
held,  which  t'or^neil  an  arc  about  1 1 miles  from 
Aden.  Moreover,  as  the  Aralis  of  the  Yemen 
were  giving  the  Turks  much  b'ouble,  such  minor 
operations  as  wei'e  carried  out  were  partly 
designed  to  hinder  Ali  Said  giving  hel])  to  his 
comrades.  During  191(i,  i\Iajor-(leneral  .T.  iM. 
Stewart,  C.B.,  who  had  leturned  to  India  from 
Dast  Africa,  took  ever  the  command  at  Aden, 
the  troops  under  him  including  Punjabis, 
Carnatic  Infantry  and  Malay  States  Cuides. 
In  December  (191(5)  an  attack  was  made  on 
Jabir,  15  miles  north-east  of  Aden.  Besides 
inflicting  some  200  casualties  on  the  enemy. 


The  next  news  from  this  forgotten  corner 
of  the  war  canii*  from  the  d'urks,  who  managed 
to  get  occasional  information.  It  was  dated 
(March,  1018,  and  was  significant  in  that  it 
admitted  fighting  with  “ rebel  tribes  ” in  Asii- 
and  the  Yemen,  though  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Iman  of  the  Yemen  sided  with  the  Turks,  " who 
behaved  with  indescribable  gallantry.”  ” Sor- 
ties attempted  by  the  British  from  the  fortress 
of  Aden  to  escape  from  the  state  of  siege 
estahlished  by  us  completely  failed,”  as  did 
also,  the  Turkish  public  were  informed,  an 
attempt  to  land  near  Hodeida,  the  chief  jiort  of 
the  Yemen.  Only  one  more  glini]ise,  officially. 


ADEN  : THE 

this  action  “ preventetl  the  withdrawal  towanls 
the  Yemen  of  Turkish  troops.”  Nearly  a year 
then  passed  before  anything  more  than  outpost 
skirmishes  hapfiened,  and  the  capture  of  .Tabir 
on  Nov’ember  22,  1917,  was  hardly  a greater 
affair.  Apparently,  the  caj:>tors  withdrew  to 
their  original  line,  for,  on  January  7,  1918,  the 
War  Office  announced  that,  two  days  earlier, 

“ a strong  reconnaissance  was  made  towards 
Hatum  and  Jabir.”  On  that  occasion  the 
'Pin  ks  had  a sharp  lesson,  for  “ aeroplanes  co- 
operated with  our  artillery,  who  did  great 
execution  on  the  enemy’s  infantry  in  the  open 
with  direct  observation  at  effective  I'ange.” 
The  gunners,  that  is,  had  just  the  target  they 
liked. 


MARKET. 

was  affordeil  of  the  operations.  On  .luly  ,‘5tt, 
1918,  at  Bir  Saleh,  some  20  mik's  west  of  Aden, 
British  cavalry  discovered  a body  of  the  enemy, 
charged,  and  scattered  them.  “ Twenty  Turks 
were  killed,  and  five  men  and  12  camels  cap- 
tured.” 

Such  is  the  scanty  chronicle  of  two  years' 
warfare.  Both  sides  -were  in  reality  maiking 
time,  and  a sort  of  uiw/w.i  rirendi  apjiears  to 
have  been  established.  There  was  even,  through 
Arab  intermediaries,  a trade  in  the  vegetaliles 
grown  in  the  Lahej  \'alley.  It  was  with  natural 
reluctance  that  Ali  Said  Pasha  obeyed  the 
instructions  he  received  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  on  October  lid.  It  was  not, 
inileed,  until  December  11  that  he  and  his 
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staff  surrendered  to  the  Governor  of  Aden. 
'I’liere  were  difficulties,  too,  in  getting  the 
enemy  forces  iir  Asir  and  the  Yemen  to  yield, 
but  before  tlie  end  of  1918,  “after  a certain 
amount  of  peaceful  persuasion,"  they  hatl  all 
laitl  down  their  arms.  So,  also,  had  the  small 
'J’urkish  jjosts  in  Northern  Ffedjaz. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  there  remained  in 
Turkish  hands  in  all  the  Arabic  vilayets  one 
place  only,  biit  that  place  was  Medina.  The 
Turkish  Government  liad  sent  orders  to  the 
commandant,  Fakhri  Pasha,  to  surrender, 
but  he  saw  tit  to  disobey.  He  and  his  troops 
had  been  isolated  for  months  by  the  Arabs 
undei'  the  Emii’  Abdulla.  'The  Turks  had 
retreatetl  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  were 
])oste<l  round  the  great  moscpie.  In  this  mosque 
is  the  toml)  of  IMahomet,  and  the  Kmir  Abtlulla 
wo^dd  not  order  an  assault  for  fear  of  injury 
to  the  holy  ])lace.  The  situation  could  not  be 
permitted  to  last  indefinitely,  and  the  Tiirkish 
Cabinet  was  infoiiued  early  in  January  that 
unless  Medina  was  surrendered  in  a few  days 
the  forts  of  the  Dartlanelles  would  be  destroyed. 
For  all  P'akhri  Pasha,  cared,  the  forts  might 


have  been  razed.  Hut  some  of  liis  officers  were 
less  obstinate.  Many  of  their  men  were  ready 
to  desei't,  and  early  in  .January  a party  of 
officers  gave  themselves  up.  Others  were 
ready  to  follow  their  example,  and  Fakhri 
Pasha  saw  that  the  end  had  come.  On  Janu- 
ary 8 he  dispatched  his  chief  of  staff  to  Abdulla, 
who  insisted  on  unconditional  surrender.  On 
.January  10,  the  formal  submission  of  Faklui 
J’asha  took  ]:)lace  at  the  Fmii'’s  headquarters  ; 
on  the  13th,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  the  Emir 
Abdulla  made  his  ceremonial  entry  into  Medina. 
He  at  once  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet, 
where  he  offered  the  mid-day  prayer,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was 
omitted  ; the  customary  sign  of  a change  of 
dynasty. 

JJie  last  act  in  the  drama,  as  far  as  Ottoman 
sovei-eignty  in  the  Arabic  vilayets  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  played,  and  the  age-long  feud 
between  Turk  and  Arab  had  come  to  its  fitting 
ontl.  Whatever  their  tlestiny,  neither  Syria 
nor  Mesopotamia  nor  any  part  of  Arabia  was 
likely  again  to  fall  under  the  blighting  power 
of  the  T urk. 
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The  first  iltiC-JariitioH  of  war  by  thf 
Austrian  Government  \ras  directed 
against  its  own  peojile.  On  July  25> 

1914,  trial  by  jury  in  political  cases 
was  suspended  by  an  Imperial  Order  and 
civdlians  were  placed  under  military  jurisdiction. 

The  Order  was  unconstitutional,  and  every 
single  one  of  the  thousands  of  death-sentences 
carried  out  under  it  was  murder.  At  a time 
when  other  govermncnts  were  striving  to  lead 
their  nations,  the  Austrian  Government  di’ew 
the  reins  tighter  ; when  other  belligerent  States 
convened  their  Parliaments,  Austria  instituted 
courts -martial.  The  act  was  symbolic,  and  it 
was  logical  ; for  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  was 
not  a nation,  and  not  even  a State,  but  a govern- 
ment, and  its  aggressive  action  was  primarily 
based  on  considerations  arising  from  internal 
policy.  On  the  battlefields  of  Serbia  and  Russia, 
of  Italy  and  Rumania,  it  hoped  to  defeat 
its  own  Jugo-Slav,  Czecho-Slovak  and  IJttle 
Russian,  Italian  and  Ruman  subjects.  The 
leading  ideas  of  those  early  days  of  the  war  were 
put  on  record  by  an  authoritative  writer  when, 
in  1918,  on  the  failure  of  the  last  offensive  stroke 
on  the  Piave,  Baron  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff, 
Austria’s  invariably  unsuccessful  Ludendorff, 
retired  into  private  life.  “ He  had  hoped  that 
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the  hammer-blows  which  were  to  have  knocked 
down  Austria’s  enemies  in  war  would  re-forge 
her  inner  life.”  The  war  was  necessary  because 
otherwise  the  Great-Serbian  propaganda  “would 
have  infected  the  Slav  elements  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army,”  declared  General  Conrad 
himself  in  an  article  |)ublished  in  January,  1919. 
It  was  directed  against  an  internal  enemy,  luj 
less  than  against  foreign  Powers, 

The  political  forces  whose  action  and  inter- 
action made  uji  Austria-Hungary’s  internal 
history  during  the  War  may  be  divided  into  five 
main  groups  : the  dynasty  and  its  immediate 
following,  the  Supreme  Army  Command  and  the 
bureaucracy,  the  dominant  nationalities,  the 
submerged  nationalities,  and,  lastly,  the  grey 
mass  of  people  to  whom  war  meant  nothing 
but  untold  suffering.  'I’he  first  three  groujis 
wished  for  victory,  the  fourth  for  Austria- 
Hungary’s  defeat,  the  fifth  for  peace  at  any 
price  and  on  any  terms. 

The  Hapsburg  interest  was  purely  proprietary. 
Their  desire  was  to  possess,  to  retain  that 
which  they  iiossessed,  and  to  acipiire.  As  it 
was  said  by  one  of  those  who  knew  Austria 
best,  “ the  key  to  the  Haiisburg  heart  lay  in 
the  words  ‘ more  acres.’  ” The  Army  Command 
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and  bureaucracy  were  their  servants  and 
partners  ; the  German-Austrian  and  the  ^lagyar 
nationalists  were  their  allies,  for  in  the  dynastic 
inheritance  of  the  Hapshiu-gs  these  nationalities 
saw  their  own  Imperialist  possessions  and  were 
therefore  prepared  to  defend  them  to  the  last. 
The  dynasty  favoured  also  the  Poles,  hoping 
as  a result  of  the  war  to  join  Russian  Poland 
to  their  own  Polish  possessions  and  thus  to 
build  up  a new  kingdom  under  their  sceptre. 
At  times  they  dreamt  even  of  an  Ukrainian 
secimdogeniture,  and  a jimior  member  of  the 
dynasty,  the  son  of  the  Hapsburg  candidate 
to  the  Polish  Tlu’one,  put  on  an  embroidered 
Ukrainian  shirt,  uniforms  being  the  only  ex- 
pression of  national  ideas  comprehensible  to 
German  princelings.  Witliin  sufficient  distance 
from  reahty  not  to  offend  the  Magyars,  the 
Hapsburgs  dalhed  even  with  schemes  for  a 
Jugo-Slav  kingdom.  They  were  omnivorous, 
tolerant,  versatile  and  patient.  To  them 
the  World-War  was  a mere  incident  of  their 
dynastic  history  ; they  wished  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account. 

The  servants,  military  and  civilian,  naturally 
had  an  interest  in  the  Hapsburg  possessions, 
but  their  interest  was  not  necessarily  identical 
with  that  of  their  masters — a fact  which 
accounts  for  many  otherwise  inexplicable  turns 
of  Austrian  policy  and  diplomacy  in  the  war. 
To  the  Hapsburgs  it  was  a matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  whether  they  ruled  Hun- 
gary as  Emperors  of  Austria  or  as  crowned 
descendants  of  St.  Stephen,  whether  they  held 
Gahcia  through  Austria  or  as  Kings  of  Poland  or 
the  Ukraine,  whether  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia 
were  theirs  by  Jugo-Slav  State  right  or  because 
subject  to  administrative  officers  in  Vienna. 
But  these  were  not  matters  of  incUfference  to 
the  Viemia  bureaucracy  and  to  the  exponents 
of  Austrian  mihtary  centralism.  The  high 
officials  and  generals  were  truer  exponents  of 
Austrian  official  patriotism  than  the  Hapshiu-gs 
themselves.  Whereas  the  Hapsburgs  could 
have  been  monarchs  over  nations,  their  servants 
could  tolerate  notliing  but  subjects.  The 
Pastoral  Letter  issued  by  the  Vienna  Church 
Synod  on  June  17,  1849,  continued  to  express 
their  views  in  1914  : “ The  national  State  is  a 
survival  of  paganism,  and  the  differences  of 
speech  are  but  the  result  of  sin  and  apostasy 
from  God.” 

Still,  German  being  the  language  of  command 
in  Austria,  the  centralists  were  Germanisers. 
Also  most  of  the  places  in  the  Army  Command 
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and  the  high  bureaucracy  were  held  by  Germans 
or  Germanized  Slavs.  A large  proportion  of 
the  German  population  of  Austria  shared  the 
centralist  interest — Vienna,  which  shared  it  as 
capital,  alone  comjirised  one-fifth  of  all  the 
Germans  of  Austria.  An  unbroken  chain 
extended  from  the  Hapsburg  following,  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  nationality,  to  the 
extremest  Pan-Germans.  The  war  drew  them 
still  closer  together.  It  was  fought  in  defence 
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of  the  Hapsburg  inheritance,  and  yet  was  a 
war  between  Germans  and  Slavs  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Austria-Hungary  itself.  Germany 
upheld  Austria,  Austria  opened  up  the  road  to 
Baghdad  for  Germany.  Serbia  had  been 
singled  out  for  attack  because,  since  the  close 
of  the  Balkan  wars,  the  Jugo-Slav  Irredenta 
presented  the  most  immediate  danger  to  the 
Hapsburg  iMonarchy,  but  Sei-bia  was  at  the 
same  time  an  obstacle  in  Germany’s  path  to 
the  East.  Some  20  years  earlier  the  Austrian 
Pan-Germans  had  agitated  in  favour  of  break- 
ing up  the  Hapsburg  iMonai-chy  and  of  joining 
Western  Austria  to  Germany  ; duiing  the  war 
they  learnt  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  the  Hapsburg  iMonarchy  secured  lor 
Gennany.  “ We  wish  for  Austria’s  existence 
because  it  is  of  vital  necessity  for  Germany,” 
Herr  Iro,  one  of  their  leaders,  wrote,  in  1915. 
“ Hitherto  the  Pan-Germans  have  ilenied  this. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the  past 
Pan-German  and  the  future  Gei-man- Austrian 
policy.  . . .”  The  “ Grcat-Aiistrian  ” patriots, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  learned  to  see  that 
without  Germany  s support  Austria-Hungary 
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could  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the  Germans 
and  Magyars  were  the  only  reliable  STipporters 
of  the  Hapsburg  ^Monarchy  ; the  centrifugal 
endeavoui's  and  Pan-Slav  sympathies  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Little  Russians 
led  the  Hapsburg  following  towards  a German 
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nationalism  no  less  violent  and  oppressive  than 
that  of  the  Pan-Germans. 

The  German  Austrians  greeted  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  almost  hilarious  excitement.  War, 
at  last  ! No  more  tiring  discussions  or  wrang- 
lings  with  the  Czechs  and  Jugo-Slavs,  but  short, 
sharp  orders.  The  Germans  were  to  be  masters 
in  Austria  once  more.  On  July  29,  1914,  a 
patriotic  demonstration  was  arranged  rmder 
the  auspices  of  the  Vienna  Town  Council, 
“ enthusiastic  manifestations  of  sympathy  for 
the  war  ” {begeisterte  Sympathie  Kundgehungen 
fur  den  Krieg),  as  they  were  described  in  a 
Vienna  paper.  Crowds  traversed  the  streets, 
yelling  with  joy.  “ The  time  has  come  at 
last  for  settling  accoimts  with  the  meddlesome, 
faithless,  plotting  and  gi’eedy  Serbia,”  ran 
a resolution  unanimously  adopted  on  August  1, 
1914,  by  the  Christian  Socialist  (Clerical) 
members  of  Parliament,  then  the  strongest 
party  among  the  German  Austrians.  “ The 
adherents  of  my  party,”  Prince  Alois  Liechten- 


stein declared  in  their  name,  “ thank  your 
Majesty  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts  for 
givmg  them  an  opportmiity  to  defend  the 
greatness  and  integrity  of  the  ^Monarchy  with 
then  blood  and  treasure.”  And  with  those  of 
the  unwilling  subject  races,  he  might  have 
added,  but  natnrally  did  not.  As,  however, 
the  courts -martial  and  the  censorship  were 
already  at  work.  Iris  party  could  presently 
claim  to  speak  for  other  nations  also.  ” His 
Majesty,  our  most  gracious  War  Lord,  has 
called  his  nations  to  the  Colours.  With 
flaming  enthusiasm  have  the  nations  of  Austria 
heard  the  call.  ...  A compact  phalanx  which 
no  power  on  earth  will  be  able  to  break,  the 
nations  stand  together.”  And  on  September  20, 
1914,  the  Prince -Archbishop  of  Viemia, 
Cardinal  Piffl,  spoke  as  follows,  when  addressing 
a congregation  of  children  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Cathedral : “ Never  in  your  life  should  you 

forget  the  great  time  through  which  you  are 
passing  as  children  ! . . . You  see  the 
nationalities  of  Austria  united  in  their  love  for 
the  Emperor  and  country.  You  see  once  more 
a great,  united  Austria-Hungary  ! ” 

Different  in  tone  but  no  less  enthusiastic  and 
aggressive  were  the  declarations  of  the  German - 
Austrian  Nationalists.  The  war  was  to  be 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Germany. 
There  had  been  men  who  had  dared  to  compare 
the  Triple  Alliance  to  a venerable,  played-out 
clavichord,  a piece  of  fuimture  which  one 
cherishes  but  does  not  use  any  longer.  What 
a noise  they  were  going  to  make  on  that 
instrument ! At  last  the  German -Austrians 
could  learn  the  true  Berlin  manner  and  drill  it 
into  the  subject  nations — in  good  German  ; 
es  ilmen  einpauken.  Austria  had  not  been 
sufficiently  conspicuous  m the  past.  It  was 
absorbed  by  internal  struggles.  It  had  few 
dreadnoughts,  no  colonies,  no  Weltpolitik. 
But  now  it  proved  its  existence.  “ I set  the 
world  ablaze,  ergo  sum  ” — a much  more  con- 
vincing proof  than  Descartes’s  thinldng. 
Looking  across  the  faded  pages  of  old  papers 
and  reviews  one  can  still  feel  the  touch  of 
Vienna’s  midsummer  madness  of  1914. 

The  Socialists  were  less  affected  than  the 
other  German  Austrians  by  the  war  frenzy. 
Still,  even  their  official  party-organ,  the  Vienna 
Arbeiter-Zeitung  published  an  article  on 
August  5,  1914,  under  the  heading  “The Day 
of  the  German  Nation,”  which  began  with  the 
sentence,  “ This  day  of  August  4,  we  shall  not 
forget.”  And  during  the  first  2|-  years  their 
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leaders  tacitly  supported  Austria’s  war  policy 
and  her  German  orientation.  They  professed 
to  see  in  the  war  a struggle  of  German  civili- 
zation against  Tsarist  autocracy,  and  declared 
it  to  be  waged  by  Austria-Hungary  in  self- 
defence.  In  quasi-Socialist  terms  they  argued 
Austria’s  right  to  existence.  National  postu- 
lates were  described  as  a survival,  if  not  of  a 
pagan,  then  at  least  of  a “ dead  age,”  and  nation- 
ality itself,  if  not  the  result  of  sin  and  apostasy 
from  God,  then  at  least  was  the  product  of  a ruth- 
less bourgeois  hankering  after  cultured  luximies. 
The  idea  of  making  it  the  basis  of  State  organi- 
zation had  been  developed  by  the  Homo  sapiens 
of  the  age  of  hteratirre  and  art,  but  now  the 
age  of  the  Homo  economicus  has  begim,  wrote 
Dr.  Karl  Rermer,  an  Austrian  quasi-Socialist 
and  subsequently  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
German-Austrian  Republic.  The  interests  of 
labour  are  in  the  first  place  economic.  Econo- 
mic  development  points  towards  empires,  azid 
Austria-Hungary  is  a natural  product  of  geo- 
grapliical  and  economic  laws,  not  a mere 
dynastic  inheritance.  Composed  of  many  diffe- 
rent nationalities,  it  is  in  reahty  a model  in 
miniature  of  the  futiue  International.  After 
Austria  had  broken  down,  the  same  men,  when 
demanding  a partition  of  Bohemia,  argued  that 


uniform  national  States  alone  offer  a projx-r 
basis  for  international  socialism.  More  mode- 
rate in  tone,  more  elaborate  in  argument  than 
their  boiugeois  opponents,  the  leaders  of  the 
German-Austrian  Sociahsts  were  at  bottom 
German  Nationahsts  and  Austrian  Imperiahsts. 

After  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  had  collapsed 
and  Germany  also,  the  German  Austrians  were 
at  pains  to  repudiate  the  spiritual  and  legal 
inheritance  of  the  Hapsburg  State  and  to  dis- 
claim Austria’s  personahty  and  wars.  “ The 
state  of  war  in  which  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  has  been,”  declared  the  government 
of  the  German-Austrian  Republic  at  the  New 
Year  of  1919,  ” has  no  more  passed  on  to 
German -Austria  than  it  has  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak State  or  any  other  national  State  arisen 
on  the  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary.  . . . 
German -Austria  claims  the  position  of  a friendly 
Power  towards  all  the  States  of  the  world, 
of  a neutral  Power  towards  aU  belhgerents.” 
In  reality  the  German-Austrians  had  been  one 
of  the  main  moving  forces  in  the  war,  and  this 
professed  indifference  towards  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  and  the  war  was  merely  an  ingenious 
literary  after-thought. 

The  (Magyar  Nationalists,  no  less  than  the 
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Addressed  by  officers  from  the  balcony. 
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German-Austrians,  had  their  interest  and  heart 
in  tlie  war  It  was  to  have  preserved  the 
Magyar  imperium  in  Hungary  and  upheld  their 
'dominion  over  subiect  races.  They  had  no 
immediate  interest  in  fighting  against  the 
Western  Powers  and  naturally  regretted  their 
having,  by  coming  into  it,  spoiled  the  chances 
of  a German-Magyar  victory,  but  the  war 
against  Serbia  and  Russia,  and  subsequently 
against  Rumania,  was  their  own  war,  which 
they  had  desired  and  provoked.  Goimt  Tisza, 
the  Hungarian  Premier,  and  one  of  the  main 
authors  of  the  war,  directed  Ma.gyar  policy 
with  a clear  eye  and  a firm  hand,  and,  however 
hostile  different  minor  politicians  may  have  been 
to  his  person,  practically  all  of  them  stood  solidly 
behind  his  Imperialist  policy  and  the  German 


1916.  “ These  laws  have  formed  the  kingdom 

of  Himgary  and  have  produced  the  Austro - 
Himgarian  Monarchy.  . . . The  final  result 
of  this  natural  and  necessary  development  is 
the  alliance  with  Germany,  wliich  in  this  war 
has  given  proof  of  a force  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before.” 

In  August,  1914,  the  Magyar  hatred  flamed 
vip  against  Serbia  and  Russia.  There  was  not 
the  hysterical  frenzy  through  which  Vienna 
passed  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  nor  its 
subsequent  dull  apathy  and  listlessness,  but  the 
cold  and  yet  energetic  determination  of  a 
dominant  race  fighting  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  dominion,  whatever  price  that  might  cost 
to  the  world  : — 

One  must  visit  Budapest  in  order  to  get  a clear  con- 


BUDAPEST  : THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Alliance.  Hungary’s  integrity  was  for  them  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  Germany’s  power 
its  safeguard  against  the  Slavs  and  Rumans. 
“ I cannot  see  the  future  of  the  Magyar  nation 
in  any  other  connexion  but  that  with  the 
German  race,”  declared  Count  Apponyi,  a 
leader  of  the  so-called  opposition,  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  on  June  14,  1916,  “for 
it  is  the  only  one  wliich  does  not  aim  at  reducing 
Himgary’s  territory.”  “ Like  natiu’e  itself,  Hun- 
garian policy  remained  and  still  remains  under 
the  influence  of  positive  and  permanent  laws, 
and  no  one  who  acts  against  them  can  escape 
punishment,”  declared  Count  Julius  Andrassy,* 
in  a lecture  dehvered  at  Munich  on  May  16, 

An  eterpal  candidate  For  the  post  of  Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign  Minister.  He  reached  the  goal  of  hi? 
continuous  strivings  and  intrigues  in  October,  1918, 
just  in  time  to  propose  a separate  peace  to  the  Allies. 


oeption  of  how  popular  a war  can  be  [wrote  a neutral 
observer  in  The  Times  of  February  26,  1915].  No  one 
there  will  greet  you  with  the  words,  “ We  did  not  want 
the  war.  . . . We  did  not  begin  the  war,”  which  I 
invariably  heard  in  other  cities.  Orf  the  contrary,  they 
are  eager  to  have  you  know  that  this  is  their  war,  and 
that  they  began  the  conflict.  That  the  conflagration 
spread  over  all  Europe  and  has  become  the  greatest  war 
the  world  has  ever  known  seems  to  All  every  Magyar 
heart  with  pride.  This  exuberance  seems  to  the  visitor 
like  a breath  of  mountain  air  after  the  dull  atmosphere 
of  Vienna.  For  the  Magyars  are  proving  themselves 
to  be  the  one  strong  element  in  the  whole  Hapsburg 
realm.  . . . 

Crude,  ruthless,  domineering,  the  Magyars,  who  are 
a minority  in  their  own  country,  not  forming  even  one- 
half  of  the  total  population  of  20  million  people,  are 
displaying  in  the  present  crisis  all  the  resource,  all  the 
strength  that  they  have  been  storing  up  for  this  great 
event. 

“ We  are  second  only  to  Germany  in  moral  force.” 
“ Germany  is  our  ally.”  “ We  feel  ourselves  in  accord 
with  German  ideas  and  ideals.”  Such  phrases  as  these 
were  repeated  to  me  often,  and  appear  to  express 
accurately  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ruling  class,  though 
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it  seems  probable  that  their  professed  friendship  for 
Germany  is  based  more  on  policy  than  on  understanding 
or  real  sympathy. 

“ There  is  no  other  nation  which  can  be 
such  a faithful  friend  to  the  Germans  as  the 
Magyars,  provided  confidence  is  shown  to  them,” 
declared  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  in  1916. 

A world  war,  in  which  the  partitioning 
Powers  would  be  ranged  against  each  other  had 
for  a centttry  been  considered  the  one  chance 
of  Poland’s  political  resurrection.  The  Polish 
schemes  for  the  coalition  which  was  to  restore 
Poland’s  independence  and  her  dommion  over 
the  Lithuanian,  White  Russian  and  Little 
Russian  peasant  nations,  ranged  the  entire 
gamut  from  the  Vatican  to  Garibaldi,  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  League  to  Yormg  Europe. 
Austria  was  usually  included  among  Poland’s 
allies  and  an  “ liistoric  mission  ” was  ascribed 
to  her.  Between  1867  and  1873  the  Poles  had 
established  a satisfactory  modus  vivendi  with 
the  Hapsburg  iMonarchy  ; within  its  borders 
their  interests  were  nowhere  contrary  to  those 
of  the  Germans  and  Magyars.  In  the  Austrian 
Parliament  they  held  the  balance  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Slavs,  and,  at  the  price  of 
dominion  over  the  Little  Russians  of  East 
Galicia  (otherwise  called  Ruthenes  or  Ukrain- 
ians), they  abandoned  the  Czechs  and  Jugo- 
slavs to  the  Germans.  IMoreover  a common 
religion  formed  a link  between  them  and  the 
dynasty  with  which,  about  1870,  they  shared 
the  hostility  against  Prussia  and  Russia.  For 
these  two  were  invariably  treated  as  Poland’s 
arch-enemies.  Polish  policy  within  Austria 
remained  unchanged  even  after  the  international 
regrouping  of  Europe  which  occurred  about 
1879 — the  compromise  with  the  Hapsburgs 


secured  tangible  advantages  for  the  Poles  which 
they  had  no  reason  to  give  rrp,  in  fact  it  was 
continued  until  Austria  collapsed.  But  after 
1879  the  Poles  no  longer  worked  for  war,  and 
when,  beginning  with  1909,  the  danger  of  a 
world  conflagration  arose  once  more,  they 
foimd  themselves  in  a most  embarrassing 
position.  Were  they  to  come  out  on  the  side 
of  Austria  and  therefore  also  of  Germany,  or 
were  they  to  trust  their  fate  to  Tsarist  Russia  ? 

Russia  declared  her  Polish  policy  in  the 
Grand  Duke’s  manifesto  of  August,  1914. 
Austria  was  prevented  by  Germany  from 
making  any  public  pronouncement,  and  in 


PROFESSOR  T.  C.  MASARYK. 

Leader  of  the  Czech  Revolutionary  movement  ; 
subsequently  the  First  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic, 
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private  conversations  only  were  promises  made 
to  the  Polish  leaders  from  Galicia.  But  so 
persuasive  proved  the  power  of  prophets  who 
had  the  means  to  enforce  faith,  that,  whilst 
in  Russian  Poland  public  opinion  declared  for 
Russia,  in  Austrian  Poland  the  representatives 


MEMORIAL  AT  SERAJEVO 
Marking  the  spot  where  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife  were  assassinated. 

of  all  Polish  political  parties  gathered  in 
Cracow  on  August  16,  1914,  and  declared 
imanimously  for  war  against  Russia  and  in 
favour  of  raising  volunteers  for  it.  Millions 
of  crowns  were  voted  for  these  Polish  Legions 
by  the  mmiicipalities  of  Cracow  and  Lemberg 
and  by  other  Polish  self-governing  bodies  in 
Clalicia.  It  was  not  until  after  the  great 
Russian  victories  of  September,  1914,  that 
one  section  of  Polish  public  opinion  in  Galicia 
began  to  waver. 

The  subject  nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary 


were  no  more  politically  prepared  for  the  War 
than  the  Entente.  It  had  been  part  of  the 
Austrian  scheme  to  take  everybody  by  surprise. 
How  could  the  leaders  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
or  Jugo- Slavs  have  assmued  the  responsibility 
for  striking  out  a revolutionary  line  of  policy 
with  regard  to  Austria-Hungary  when  they  did 
not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Entente  was 
going  to  be  ? Moreover,  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war  no  one  expected  that  it  would  last 
sufficiently  long  for  political  action  or  revolu- 
tionary movements  to  take  effect.  The  war 
was  looked  upon  primarily  as  a struggle  be- 
tween armies  and  States  already  in  existence, 
not  as  a fight  in  which  every  group  and  every 
individual  would  have  to  play  a part. 

The  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ments, which  a few  montlis  before  the  war  ha(  I 
tried  to  prejaare  some  Idnd  of  compromise  with 
the  subject  nationalities  by  means  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  tamest  among  their  politicians — • 
men  without  authority  or  backing — ^immediately 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  tried  to  paralyse  all 
possible  opposition  by  an  rmparalleled  reign  of 
terror.  This  attempt  at  repression  soon  brougl it 
home  the  meaning  of  the  war  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  their  determination,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  following  years  hardened  into 
jjolitical  action,  showed  their  leaders  the  true 
line  to  follow.  “ It  was  clear  to  me  that  I 
could  not  continue  to  serve  Austria-Hungary,” 
declared  Professor  Masaryk,  the  first  President 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repubhc,  when  reviewing 
liis  activities  during  the  war,  in  Iris  address  of 
December  22,  1918.  “ To  begin  with,  however, 

I had  not  decided  to  act.  I felt  the  enormous 
responsibility  and  coimted  the  consequence.s  ; 
but  when  our  soldiers  refused  to  do  military 
service,  when  they  surrendered  to  the  AIlie.s, 
when  mass  executions  became  our  daily  fate, 
I foimd  myself  forced  to  take  a decision.  1 
consulted  my  political  friends,  for  political 
parties  had  been  suppressed.  I went  to  Vienna 
to  speak  to  the  Austrian  Germans  and  to  learn 
what  it  was  wliich  they  expected  from  the  war, 
in  case  of  victory.  I was  twice  in  Holland  and 
traversed  Germany  trying  to  get  my  bearings. 
In  December,  1914,  I went  to  Italy,  and  later 
on  to  Switzerland.  I thought  of  returning  to 
Prague  in  order  to  transmit  the  information, 
but  this  was  no  longer  possible.”  His  exile 
began,  and  with  it  his  revolutionary  activity 
abroad.  This  statement,  clear  and  simple 
gives  a typical  account  of  the  position  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  subject  nationalities  had 
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found  themselves.  They  had  to  study,  to  seek, 
and  to  wait  for  the  mandate  which  they  obtained 
from  their  people  themselves. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  position  in  the  Jugo-Slav 
provinces  and  especially  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina.  The  assassination  of  the  Arch- 
duke at  Sarajevo,  the  indignation  wliich  it  was 
alleged  to  have  caused,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  Serbian  front,  supplied  exceptional  ojjpor- 
tmiities  to  the  Austro-Hmigariau  Army  Com- 
mand wliich  had  planned  the  war,  as  a crusade, 
or  rather  as  a penal  exiiecUtion,  against  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  The  anti-Serb  riots  organized  by 
the  Austro -Hmigarian  authorities  immediately 
after  the  murder  were  a mere  prelude  to  the 
campaign  of  extermination  wliieh  started  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A military  dic- 
tatorship was  established  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  mider  General  Potiorek,  a 
special  political  police,  the  so-called  “ Safety 
Corps  ” (Schutzcorps),  was  formed  with  no- 
torious criminals  in  its  ranks,  and  a 
packed  military  tribunal  was  set  up,  the 
judges  on  it  cooperating  with  the  public 
prosecutors.  In  the  summer  of  1917,  in  a joint 
declaration  of  the  Croat  members  in  the 


Hungarian  Parliament,  the  prc.-ident  of  the 
Provincial  C ourt  of  Bosnia  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  “ conviction  hatl  hitherto  followcil 
the  accusation  of  the  State  Prosecutor  in  every 
case.”  The  slightest  sign  of  sympathy  for  the 
.Jugo-Slav  cause  was  considered  a crime,  and 
frequently  baseless  denunciations  were  deemed 
sufficient  proof.  Wlien  the  fatal  “ p.v.” 
{politisch  verddc/di^— -politically suspect)  was  jmt 
against  a name,  imprisonment  usually  followed 
and  impri-sonment  only  too  often  re.sulted  in 
death.  In  a speech  delivei’ed  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament  on  October  19,  1917,  Dr.  Tresic 
Pavicfid,  the  member  for  the  Island  of  Lesina, 
gave  nmnerous  examples  of  the  methods 
adopted  at  those  trials.  Thus,  early  in  the  war, 
a certain  Captain  Hadzija,  a Jugo-Slav  serving 
in  the  Austria-Hmigarian  Navy,  was  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  against  the  sliip’s  engineer, 
Srzentic,  who  was  accused  of  having  expressed 
Serbophil  sentiments.  He  denied  having  heard 
the  incrimmating  w’ords,  but  added  that  “ at  one 
time  or  another  at  table  they  had  criticized  the 
biassed  attitude  of  the  Austrian  Government 
towards  the  Southern  Slavs.”  Thereupon  the 
accusation  was  extended  to  the  witness  also, 
and  both  were  convicted  and  executed  within 
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tliree  hours.  In  some  cases  the  military 
authorities  subsequently  discovered  that  their 
hasty  verdicts  had  lacked  justification,  even 
by  their  own  standards,  and  then  tried  to 
atone  for  it  in  their  peculiar  manner.  Over 
the  grave  of  Onisim  Popovich,  a Bosnian 
peasant  executed  “ by  mistake,”  the  regimental 
band  was  ordered  to  play  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Hymn. 

Still  worse  than  the  judicial  murders  were  the 
mass  massacres,  deportations  and  internments 
carried  out  by  military  commanders  even  with- 
out pretence  of  legal  proceedings.  The  Serb 
districts  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
near  the  Serb  frontier  suffered  most.  In 
his  speech  on  October  19,  1917,  Dr.  Tresic- 
PaviCic?  went  on  enumerating  village  after 
village,  an  endless  series  of  bare  facts  of 
which  the  sum-total  formed  an  impeach- 
ment such  as  has  seldom  been  raised  against 
a government. 

In  Sainirovac  the  soldiers  in  November,  1914,  by 
order  of  their  officers,  killed  sixteen  notables.  ...  In 
Celebic  . . . the  entire  male  population  from  14  to  60 
were  killed  without  any  form  of  trial.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zubac  82  persons  were  hanged,  in  Trebinje, 
103  in  all,  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  they  were 
local  notabilities  ; 71  persons  were  hanged  in  Foca  for 
the  same  reason.  I cannot  tell  you  the  number  of 


persons  hanged  in  Sarajevo,  Bjelina,  Srebnica,  Zvornik, 
Avtovac,  Visegrad,  Bilek,  etc.,  as  I have  not  been  able 
to  make  inquiries.  What  I do  know  positively,  how- 
ever, is  that  there,  too,  the  halter  has  not  been  spared. 
A single  Hungarian  battalion  was  supplied  with  a 
thousand  yards  of  rope  when  it  was  sent  from  Sarajevo 
to  the  frontier. 

Besides,  tens  of  thousands  of  Bosnians  were 
deported  and  imprisoned  in  different  gaols 
or  internment  camps.  They  were  ill-treated 
by  their  guards,  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  had  to  live  were  unspeakably  filthy, 
spotted  typhus  soon  broke  out  and  the  prisoners 
died  off  practically  without  any  help  being 
tendered  to  them.  A large  proportion  died 
before  their  cases  had  ever  been  examined. 
According  to  Dr.  Biankini,  a Croat  member  of 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  4,300  Bosnians  died 
in  the  prison  of  Arad  (Hungary)  alone.  Equally 
notorious  was  the  prison  of  Mostar  in  the  Herze- 
govina, where  the  gaoler  was  in  the  habit  of 
beating  the  prisoners  with  an  iron  crook  wliich 
he  facetiously  named  Kronprinz.  “ Hostages 
(from  among  the  prisoners)  were  selected  at 
night,”  said  Dr.  Tresic-Pavi6i6  in  the  speech 
quoted  above.  “ The  loathsome  face  of  the 
gaoler,  set  in  a frame  of  bayonets  that  gleamed 
like  mortuary  candles,  entered  silently,  when, 
like  a tiger,  he  sought  and  pounced  upon  his 
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victims.  . . . The  hair  of  moi’e  than  one  of  his 
victims  was  bleached  in  one  single  night  with 
terror.  . . . Such  as  desired  to  prolong  their 
miserable  life  for  a few  days  longer  indicated 
by  gestures  how  many  banknotes  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice.”  To  be  taken  as  a host- 
age was  equal  to  sentence  of  death  ; hundreds 
perished  in  this  way. 

Whilst  the  selected  victims  were  thus  exter- 
minated in  prisons  or  internment  camps  the 
population  of  Bosnia  at  large  was  condemned 
to  starvation.  Constant  requisitions  were  car- 
ried out  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
Armies  in  the  Balkans,  and  no  regard  was  taken 
of  the  needs  of  the  population.  According  to 
German -Austrian  sortrces  between  1914  and 
1917  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  reduced  from  1,800,000  to  1,300,000,  and 
this,  though  there  had  been  practically  no 
fighting  within  its  border.  “ Our  own  autho- 
rities have  wilfully  ravaged  our  country  ; 
they  have  raged  against  everything  bearing 
the  name  of  Slav  . . . ,”  declared  a Jugo-Slav 
member  of  the  Vienna  Parliament.  “ Since 
Kossovo  our  nation  has  not  seen  or  experienced 
such  a catastrophe.” 

Equally  severe  were  the  persecutions  of  the 
Serbs  in  Himgary  proper.  Nor  did  Croatia 
escape  them  because  of  the  show  of  autonomy 
which  had  been  left  to  it  in  peace  time. 


The  activities  of  the  Hapsbui-g  authorities 
in  Croatia  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  of 
their  having,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  yjlanned 
the  murder  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Serbo-Croat  Parliamentary  Coalition 
in  the  Diet,  including  its  President,  Dr.  Meda- 
kovi6.  On  August  10,  1917,  Dr.  Ivan  Frank, 
usually  a tool  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
whilst  defending  himself  in  the  Croatian  Diet 
from  accusations  levelled  against  him,  stated 
that  five  days  before  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
was  presented,  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Zagreb 
(Agram),  had  telephoned  to  him  requesting 
him  to  consider  carefully  a proposal  of  a gentle- 
man who  would  call  on  him  that  day  ; he  added 
that  he  himself  (the  Chief  of  Police)  approved 
of  it.  “ As  a matter  of  fact  the  gentleman  did 
call  at  five  o’clock — giving  a false  name,  as  I 
subsequently  ascei'tained— and  laid  before  me 
a scheme  to  murder  the  aforesaid  membei-s  of 
the  Croato-Serb  Coalition.”  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Zagreb  Chief  of  the  Police 
was  merely  carrying  out  the  instruction  of  the 
military  Command. 

But  not  even  the  peasantry  were  safe  from 
persecution  ; “ Our  prisons  are  always  packed 
with  political  offenders,  both  convicted  and 
accused,”  declared  S.  Radi6,  the  leader  of  the 
Croatian  Peasant  Party  in  the  Diet  on  July  12, 
1916.  “People  are  thrust  into  prison  regard 
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leSvS  of  age  or  sex,  not  excepting  the  peasant 
class.”  Women  and  girls  were  sentenced 
to  years  of  imprisonment  “ for  a mere  word  or 
a suspicion  that  they  had  spoken  in  favom’  of 
Russia  or  Serbia.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  a signal  for 
similar  persecutions  against  the  Jugo-Slavs 
even  in  Austria,  where  in  the  past  they  had  been 
comparatively  best  treated.  All  their  leaders, 
in  fact  most  of  their  intelligentsia,  were  arrested 
and  deported.  One  single  convoy  which  startec  1 
from  Dalmatia  by  way  of  Fiume  to  Marburg 
in  Styria  included  four  deputies  to  the  Vienna 
Parliament  (among  them  Dr.  Tresic-Pavibic), 
live  deputies  of  the  Dalmatian  Diet,  16  priests, 
17  barristers,  six  doctors,  etc.  They  were  treat- 
ed in  the  most  brutal  way  both  by  the  guards 
and  by  the  Magyar  and  German  population 
at  the  stations  through  which  they  passed. 
When  after  three  months  of  imprisonment 
Dr.  Tresib-Pavicic  was  brought  before  a judge, 
the  latter  said  to  him  : “ I do  not  know  what 
the  charge  is  against  you,  and  you  will  easily 
miderstand  this  when  you  consider  that  in 
Dalmatia,  Istria  and  Carniola  alone  we  have 
arrested  more  than  five  thousand  people.” 
The  part  which  the  German  intelligentsia  of  the 
.Tugo-Slav  provinces  of  Austria  played  m these 
persecutions  was  especially  shameful.  Most 
of  them,  eager  Pan-Germans,  were  at  last  able 
to  give  free  vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  Jugo- 
Slavs.  “ Most  especially  we  blame  the  Ger- 
mans for  this,”  said  Dr.  Ribar,  another  Jugo- 
slav member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  on 
October  7,  1917,  “ that  their  intellectual  classes 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  used  as  spies 
and  informers,  and  in  this  respect  the  educated 
Germans  in  our  country  do  not  differ  from  their 
coimtrymen  elsewhere.  Teachers,  officials, 
business  men,  etc.,  spied  upon  their  neighbours, 
their  friends,  and  denounced  them.”  “ A hint 
from  the  German  Volksrat,  the  denrmciation 
of  a spy,  is  sufficient — and  neither  protest  nor 
explanation  nor  appeal  is  of  any  avail,”  stated 
another  Jugo-Slav  member.  Dr.  Ravnihar, 
on  June  6,  1917.  “ At  that  time  an  abyss 

opened  between  ourselves  and  our  countrymen 
of  different  race  ” (the  Germans),  declared  yet 
another  Jugo-Slav  member  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament.  “ This  abyss  can  no  longer  be 
bridged.”  Nevertheless,  after  Austria  had 
broken  down,  the  Germans  of  the  southern 
provinces  tried  to  disguise  themselves  a- 
“ victims  ” of  the  ancien  regime  of  which  they 
themselves  had  been  the  backbone.  A memo- 


randum sent  by  the  Carinthian  Germans  to 
the  .Jugo-Slav  authorities  at  Lubliana  (I..aiba<-h) 
in  January,  1919,  claitned  that  they  were  no 
more  “ legal  heirs  of  the  past  Imperial  Austrian 
Government  and  of  the  military  Commands 
than  the  Jugo-Slavs,”  and  that  they  had  “to 
protest  in  the  most  decisive  way  against  being 
made  responsible  for  the  acts  committed  by 
those  atithorities  during  the  war.”  And  they 
went  on  to  state  with  calm  effrontery  that  “ the 
Germans  in  Carinthia  had  been  ill-treated  by 
the  late  military  authorities  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  Slovenes.”  Possibly  some 
Socialists  or  pacifists  among  them  may  have 
been,  but  never  the  German  politicians,  late 
members  of  the  German  Volksrat,  the  organ 
of  anti-Slovene  propaganda  and  espionage, 
who,  after  the  Revolution,  under  new  names, 
continued  to  rule  Carinthia. 

A few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  Austrian  Premier  startetl  private  conversa- 
tions with  some  very  unrepresentative  Czechs 
belonging  to  a party  which  held  exactly  one 
out  of  108  Czech  seats  in  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament. A list  of  grievances  was  presented 
to  the  Government  and  rethess  was  promised. 
Not  even  to  these  tamest  of  all  Czech  politicians 
was  anything  said  about  the  war  mto  which 
the  Austro-Hungarian  ruling  cii’cles  were  about 
to  draw  the  Czech  nation.  ^ 

Once  the  war  had  broken  out  all  idea  of  con- 
ciliating the  Czechs  was  naturally  abandoned. 
The  civilian  Governor  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Thun, 
a feudal  aristoci-at  and  therefore  a faithful 
adherent  of  the  dynasty,  was  personally  an 
honourable  man,  averse  from  persecuting  tJie 
Czechs.  But  he  had  now  to  retire  into  the 
background  ; the  line  of  policy  to  be  adopte.  i 
was  dictated  by  the  military.  The  frequent 
mutinies  in  the  Czech  regiments  supplied  the 
Ai-my  Command  with  an  excuse  for  increasing!  \' 
severe  repression.  The  Czech  nation,  whicli 
had  no  illiterates  and  of  which  practically  every 
single  member  was  strongly  conscious  of  his 
nationality  and  its  interests,  was  resolved  not  to 
fight  for  its  German  and  Magyar  enemies  and 
against  its  natural  Slav  allies,  the  Russians  and 
the  Serbs.  In  September,  1914,  the  8th  Rc'gi- 
ment  of  the  Czech  Landwehr,  when  ordered  to 
the  Russian  front,  refused  obedience  and 
attacked  its  German  officers  ; the  revolt  was 
put  down  by  German  soldiers.  In  the  autumn 
of  1914,  the  95th  and  the  11th  Infantry  Brigades 
from  Prague  and  the  11th  from  .JiCin  had  been 
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owing  to  the  “ by  no  means  self-sacrificing  or 
patriotic  attitude  of  the  men.”  During  the 
Serbian  campaign  of  December,  1914,  several 
regiments — the  102nd  from  Bene^ov,  for  example 
— crossed  over  to  the  enemy  side.  Of  the 
70,000  Austrian  prisoners  taken  by  the  Serbs 
in  1914  about  half  wei-e  Czechs  who  had  volun- 
tarily surrendered.  Similar  incidents  occurred 
on  the  Russian  front,  where  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  safeguard  the  crossing 
of  the  lines  for  Czech  mutineers.  The  28th 
Regiment  from  Prague  and  the  35th  from  Pilsen 
went  over  in  a body.  These  are  a few  examples 
of  a movement  which  went  far  to  disorganize 
and  defeat  the  Austro-Hungarian  Armies.  The 
attempt  to  check  it  by  adding  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  Magyars  or  Germans  to  every  Czech 
service  battalion  was  not  altogether  successful. 


COUNT  COUDENHOVE. 

Governor  of  Bohemia,  1915-1918. 

of  associations,  even  if  no  political  tendencies 
can  be  traced,  should  be  suppressed,  or  at 
least  very  stringently  circumscribed,  uuless 
they  pursue  undeniably  patriotic  aims  [i.e., 
loyal  to  Austria].  Public  meetings  should  not 
be  allowed  at  all  unless  in  pursuit  of  such 
aims.  . . . Jingo  rags  hostile  to  the  State 
should  be  suppressed  altogether.  ...  It 
would  in  many  cases  be  advisable  to  dissolve 
the  town  and  county  councils  and  to  replace 


assigned  to  garrison  the  fortress  of  Cracow  but 
had  to  be  removed,  having  been  found  highly 
unreliable.  On  October  20,  1914,  parts  of  the 
36th  and  of  the  30th  Regiments,  both  from 
Bohemia,  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
Russians.  During  the  very  first  invasion  of 
Serbia  the  21st  Landwehr  from  Prague  “suffered 
a defeat  ” (to  use  the  words  of  a secret  Austrian 
military  report),  and  “ remarkably  many  un- 
wounded prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy  ” 


It  rendered  wholesale  desertions  more  difficult, 
but  tended  to  lower  the  moral  of  the  entire 
army. 

The  Supreme  Army  Command  answered  by 
demanding  more  and  yet  more  repression. 
On  November  26,  1914,  Archduke  Frederick,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  addressed  a memorandum 
to  the  Austrian  Premier  and  a report  to  the 
Emperor  dealing  with  Czech  disloyalty. 
Stronger  measiu-es  were  proposed.  The  Arch- 
duke complained  of  “the  slowness  of  the 
military  courts  which  (at  home)  have  to  keep 
to  the  peace  procedure  ” instead  of  adopting 
the  practice  of  drum-head  courts-martial. 
“ The  postal  censorsliip  . . . seems  4;o  be 
insufficiently  severe.  . . . The  general  order 
should  be  issued  admitting  only  open  letters 
to  be  handled  by  the  post  office.  The  activities 
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them  by  government  commissai  ies.  ■ . The 
memorandum  ends  with  a demand  that  the 
entire  political  administration  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia  should  be  put  imder  the 
Supreme  Army  Command,  -because  thus  alone 
“ could  I secure  for  myself  the  influence  on  all 
administrative  measures  which  is  needed  for 
the  safeguarding  of  military  interests.”  Frede- 
rick returned  to  this  subject  on  December  5 and 
again  on  March  28,  1915,  urging  his  proposals 
with  increasing  emphasis.  Still  the  civilian 
bureaucracy  headed  by  the  Premier,  Count 
Stiirgkh,  hesitated,  quite  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  proposals  of  the  mihtary  but  unwilling 
to  renounce  all  power  in  its  favour.  Prince 
Thun,  the  Governor  of  Bohemia,  was  dismissed 
from  office,  and,  on  April  1,  1915,  was  replaced 
by  Count  Coudenhove,  a bitter  enemy  of  the 
Czechs,  who  in  spirit,  though  not  in  form, 
enforced  the  proposals  of  Archduke  Frederick. 

About  20,000  Czech  civilians  were  interned 
as  politically  suspect,  and  5,000  were  hanged 
by  the  military  tribunals.  The  number  of 
political  persecutions  grew  rapidly.  To  possess 
a copy  of  the  Russian  proclamation  to  the 
Czechs  or  even  the  mere  fact  of  having  read  it 
was  considered  sufficient  proof  of  high  treason, 
and  a number  of  people  were  executed  or 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  on  that  ground.  Most 
of  the  verdicts  in  political  cases  were  simply 
grotesque — these  were  not  judicial  trials  but 
incidents  in  a war  waged  against  an  entire 
nation.  On  September  28,  1915 — i.e.,  at  the 
time  of  the  most  severe  censorship — the 
Vienna  Arbeiter-Zeitung  reported  the  following 
case,  which  obviously  did  not  strike  the  censor 
as  extraordinary  or  unreasonable  and  therefore 
as  one  to  be  withheld  from  the  public  : — 

“ A Letter  to  America.” — Francisca  Sefcik,  23, 
daughter  of  a cottager,  had  to  answer  before  the  military 
tribunal  of  Prague  for  interference  with  public  peace  and 
order  (paragraph  67,  lit.  a).  In  July,  1914,  she  had 
sent  a letter  to  a friend,  Rosa  Kasanda,  in  Chicago; 
the  letter  was  stopped  by  the  censor  and  was  handed 
over  to  the  Military  Court.  The  accused  was  con- 
demned to  eight  months’  hard  labour. 

A letter  written  to  Chicago  interfered  with 
public  peace  and  order  in  Bohemia  ! Or 
again,  the  tailor  Smejkal  in  Vienna  was 
sentenced  to  six  months’  hard  labour  for 
saying  “ the  Government  does  not  want  to 
give  us  Czech  schools  in  Vienna,”  or  the  private 
^ipera  from  Moravia  to  three  years’  hard  labour 
for  saying  “ the  German  Kaiser  is  responsible 
for  the  war.”  And  yet,  again  and  again,  military 
judges  were  reproved  by  their  superiors  for 
■“  insufficient  energy,”  their  bearing,  if  they  let 


themselves  be  restrained  by  lack  of  evidence, 
was  described  as  unmanly  and  unsoldicrliko 
(unmllildrisch),  and  they  were  even  thn'atened* 
with  disciplinary  measures  should  they  prove 
incorrigible. 

Of  public  political  activity  there  could 
naturally  be  none.  Three  political  parties, 
those  of  the  National  Socialists,  the  Radicals 
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and  the  Realists,  were  dissolved.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  Czech  pre.ss  and  all  the 
Slovak  papers  were  suppressed,  about  90  papers, 
to  count  but  the  more  important  ones.  The 
surviving  journals  were  compelled  to  publish 
articles  supplied  to  them  by  the  official  Press 
Bureau  as  editorial  without  being  allowed  to 
indicate  their  origin  in  any  way.  Thus  on 
March  25,  1916,  the  Czech  press  ha<l  to  publish 
an  article  directed  against  the  Czech  leaders 
abroad  under  the  heading  “ In  Foreign  Pay  ” ; 
on  April  18,  1916,  the  article,  “ The  Czechs  in 
America  against  Masaryk’s  Agents  ” ; on 
January  16,  1917,  “ Our  Answer  to  the  Quad- 
ruple Entente,”  etc.  At  first  all  papers  had 
to  publish  such  articles  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  same  wording  ; later  on  the  Director 
of  the  Police,  who  obviously  had  to  be  taught 
the  stupidity  of  that  procedure  by  actual  ex- 
perience, ordered  each  article  to  be  published  in 
one  paper  and  to  be  quoted  by  the  rest.  Even 
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after  the  so-called  constitutional  era  had 
recoimnenced,  in  1917,  these  practices  were 
continued  in  spite  of  repeated  protests  from  the 
Union  of  Czech  Jomnalists. 

The  leading  Czech  Members  of  Parliament 
were  imprisoned.  M.  Klofac,  subsequently  the 
first  Minister  of  National  Defence  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  was  imprisoned  on  September 
14,  1914,  and  not  until  May,  1917,  was  a charge 
formulated  against  him.  Dr.  Ivramarz  was 
at  first  merely  put  under  strict  supervision. 
He  was  a statesman  of  European  fame  and 
enjoyed  great  prestige  in  Russia.  Whilst  Russia 
was  victorious  the  Austrian  Government 
feared  to  touch  liim.  But  when  the  Russian 
front  broke  on  the  Dunajec  (May  2,  1915)  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Army  Command  took 
courage,  and  on  May  2 1 ordered  Dr.  Kramarz’s 
arrest.  Even  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts  protested 
against  the  arrest  as  a compromising  step 
because  “ the  appearance  itself  that  such  a 
comparatively  nmnerous  nation  as  the  Czechs 
is  not  doing  its  duty  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  should  be  avoided.”  “ Should  he 
indeed  be  guilty  of  an  offence  or  a crime  the 
Austrian  Government  will  do  well  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  facts  and  thus  prevent  the  rise 
of  ar  unnecessary  legend.  ...  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  suspicion  we 
hope  tliis  conspicuous  arrest  will  shortly  be 


cleared  up  in  a satisfactory  manner.”  It  never 
was.  “ The  military  party,”  said  Dr.  Kramarz 
in  an  interview  with  The  Times  published  on 
January  23,  1919,  “ were  determined  to  hang 
me,  but  they  knew  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  would  never  consent  to  sign  the  death 
warrant.  Cormt  Stiirgkh,  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister,  who  had  been  for  many  years  my 
Parliamentary  colleague  and  personal  friend, 
also  worked  to  save  me,  as  did  Coimt  Bmian, 
the  Austro -Himgari an  Foreign  Minister.”  But 
such  was  the  power  of  the  supreme  Army 
Command  that  these  attempts  proved  of  little 
avail.  After  Count  Stiirgkli  had  been  assassi- 
nated, and  when  the  Emperor  was  dying,  the 
military  party  decided  to  force  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Ivramarz,  hoping  to  have  the  warrant 
signed  by  the  Emperor  “ when  liis  faculties 
were  failing.”  “ The  court-martial  was  com- 
posed of  renegade  Czechs  with  the  object  of 
making  it  appear  that  I had  been  condemned 
by  my  fellow-countrymen,”  continued  Dr. 
Kramarz.  “ Tins  manoeuvre  defeated  itself. 
The  national  consciousness  of  one  of  these  men 
was  awakened  by  the  persecution  to  which  I 
was  subjected,  and  he  insisted  upon  giving  a 
minority  verdict  in  my  favour  against  the 
majority  verdict  that  condemned  me  to  death. 
Under  Austro-Hungarian  military  procedure 
this  entails  a further  report  upon  the  sentence 
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by  a higher  military  authority.  Before  this 
report  could  be  \vritten  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  died.”  The  case  did  not  come  up  for 
judgment  again  until  the  first  days  of  1917, 
when  Dr.  Kramarz  was  duly  condemned  to 
death.  In  support  of  the  charge  against  him 
there  was  nothing  more  serious  than  that  he 
had  communicated  before  the  war  with  men 
who  diu’ing  the  war  became  leaders  of  the  Slav 
cause,  articles  in  Iris  jorn-nal  which  gave  promi- 
nence to  news  favourable  to  Austria’s  enemies-, 
the  possession  of  a copy  of  La  Nat)0>i  Tcheqiie, 
the  fact  of  his  having  had  a conversation  vdth 
the  Italian  consul  at  Prague,  Sabretta,  in  April, 
1915,  and  a letter  written  at  the  New  Year  of 
1915  to  Prince  Thun,  the  Governor  of  Bohemia, 
in  which  he  admitted  that,  always  faithful  to 
his  political  principles,  he  refrained  from  any- 
thing which  might  appear  as  approval  of  the 
war.  He  was  condemned  not  because  of  any 
particular  act  done  during  the  war,  but  as 
leader  of  the  Czech  nation,  which  refused  its 
support  to  the  cause  of  the  Central  Powers. 
The  Austrian  authorities  never  dared  to  carry 
out  the  sentence. 

A number  of  other  Czech  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  arrested  at  the  same  time  as  Dr. 
Ivramarz,  among  them  Dr.  Rasin,  later  on 
Bohemia’s  first  Minister  of  Finance.  A sig- 
nificant note  appeared  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
the  leading  Vienna  daily,  on  January  22,  191(5  : 
“Czech  Members  Permanently  Resident  in- 
Vienna. — Last  week  a few  more  Czech  depu- 
ties, this  time  Choc,  Bmzival  and  Vojna, 
members  of  the  National  Socialist  party,  who 
have  hitherto  lived  at  Prague,  moved  to  Vienna 
and,  like  other  Czech  deputies  who  have  been 
in  Vienna  for  some  time,  have  for  the  present 
taken  up  their  permanent  domicile  in  Viemia. 
The  rumour  that  one  of  these  three  members 
has  broken  his  residence,  which  is  expected  to 
be  permanent,  lacks  confirmation.”  One  could 
hardly  have  wished  for  a finer  and  yet  more 
explicit  accoimt  of  their  internment.  A similar 
fate  befell  the  most  important  Czech  financiers 
because  the  Czech  banks  and  the  Czech  com- 
munity had  refused  to  take  up  Austrian  war 
loans.  It  has  been  calculated  that  to  the 
first  loan  the  Czech  majority  in  Bohemia  contri- 
buted only  about  one-tenth  of  the  sum  sub- 
scribed by  the  German  minority. 

Die  Schule  ist  ein  Politikmn  (the  school  is  a 
political  institution)  was  a famous  saying  of  the 
ISmpress  Maria  Theresa.  The  war  reminded 
the  Austrian  Government  of  it.  In  the  Czech 


provinces  the  Czechs  had  gain(;d  a considerable 
influence  over  the  Czech  schools.  These  ha<l 
bred  Czech  patriots,  not  Austrian  subjects.  A 
change  was  nece.ssary.  “ The  imperatively 
necessary  strengthening  of  the  State  authority 
and  of  the  military  power  is  unthinkable  without 
the  movements  hostile  to  the  Hajisburg 
^Monarchy  being  destroyed  among  the  nationali- 
ties and  without  their  being  educated  in  an 
Austrian  spirit,”  wrote  Archduke  Frederick  in 
a memorandum  dated  September  25,  1915. 
Accordingly  in  Moi  avia  alone  300  Czech  teachers 
were  interned  and  most  of  the  school  books  used 
in  the  Czech  provinces  were  suppressed,  even 
primers,  so  that  reading  and  writing  had  to  be 
taught  without  them.  The  Deutsche  Schiilhuch- 
verlag  in  Vienna  was  entrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  ]iroppr  handbooks.  “ I am  an  Aus- 
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A Czech  leader  ; subsequently  the  First  I'rime 
Minister  of  the  Czecho-  'lovak  Republic. 

trian  ” replaced  such  an  objectionable  sentence 
as  “ The  Czechs  are  Slavs,”  and  “ Our  Emperor 
is  a Hapsburg  ” was  substituted  for  a phi’ase  in 
which  the  lion — which,  incidentally,  happens  to 
he  the  national  emblem  of  Bohemia — was 
described  as  “ the  king  of  the  animal  world  ” 
The  handbooks  of  Czech  national  history 
were  now  provided  with  a frontispiece  of  the 
Imperial  jRilRPe  at  Schonbrunn,  and  with  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Hymn  on  the  opposite 
page.  Then  followed  in  word  and  picture  the 
entire  gallery  of  feeble-minded  princes  and  half- 
witted peasants  who  constitute  Austria’s  special 
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claim  to  glory — not  a word,  of  course,  about 
■ lolm  Huss  or  Zizka,  the  grim  Czech  fighter. 
Seventy  years  had  passed  since  the  fall  of 
-Metternich,  but  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the 
Austrian  bureaucracy  had  remained  the  same 
nor  had  it  lost  any  of  its  unconscious  humour. 

The  Little  Russians  inhabiting  East  Gahcia, 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Himgary  and 
parts  of  the  Bukovina,  were  divided  into  two 
political  camps,  one  might  almost  say  into  two 
nations.  Wliilst  one  branch  considered  them- 
selves part  of  the  Russian  nation,  the  other 
deemed  itself  a completely  separate  nationahty, 
and  in  order  to  eliminate  the  compromising  root 
of  “ Rus  ” from  its  name  no  longer  called  them- 
selves Ruthenians,  or  Little  Russians,  but 
Ukrainians.  It  had  always  been  an  aim  of 
PoHsh  policy  to  break  up  the  national  unity  of 
Rxissia — the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Uniat  Church  in  Wiiite  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
in  1596  was,  in  so  far  as  the  Polish  Government 
was  concerned,  a manoeuvre  calculated  to 
separate  those  Russians  who  were  then  subject 
to  Polish  dominion  from  the  main  stock  of  the 
Russian  nation.  The  fact  that  the  Ukrainian 
national  movement,  having  grown  strong  in 
East  Galicia,  turned  against  the  Poles  with  even 


greater  bitterness  than  the  free  Russians  ever 
had  done— for  now  it  was  a movement  of  a 
subject  race — cannot  change  anterior  history. 
As  the  Central  Powers,  no  less  than  the  Poles, 
wished  for  Russia’s  disruption,  they  in  turn 
began  to  favour  and  support  the  “ Ukrainian  ” 
movement  ; and  that  it  was  possible  to  use  it 
against  the  Poles  as  well,  was  only  a further 
advantage  from  the  German  point  of  view. 
The  Poles  meantime,  equally  hostile  to,  and 
hated  by,  both  these  groups,  the  Russophile 
and  the  Ukrainian,  were  playing  them  of! 
against  each  other,  infusing  a poison  into  East 
Galician  politics  which  threatened  Russia’s 
national  life. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Ukrainian  party 
organizations  declared  against  Russia,  demand- 
ing the  separation  of  all  Little  Russian  land 
from  Great  Russia,  whilst  the  leaders  of  the 
Russian  party,  who  were  known  to  wish  for  a 
reunion  with  Russia,  were  promptly  arrested 
by  the  Austro-Polish  authorities.  But  on 
entering  East  Galicia  the  Russian  Armies  were 
received  with  joy  even  by  the  so-called  Ukrain- 
ian peasantry.  Historical  sophistry  could  not 
kill  in  them  the  consciousness  of  Russian 
national  unity,  and  they,  moreover,  recognized 
that  they  could  not  free  themselves  from 
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Austrian  and  Polish  dominion  in  any  other  way 
than  by  reunion  with  Russia.  Exasperated  by 
defeats,  the  Austrian  military  authorities 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  helpless  Little 
Russian  population  wherever  they  were  able  to 
reach  it.  The  following  passages  from  an  Order 
issued  to  Staff  officers  and  Post  Commanders 
well  illustrates  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  : — 

Lemberg,  August  16,  1914. 

The  constables  still  always  suffer  from  narrow-minded 
peace  ideas  (engherzigen  Friedensvorstellungen)  concerning 
making  arrests  and  the  use  of  arms.  It  still  always 
happens  that  in  cases  of  open  propaganda  or  even  of 
well-founded  suspicion  of  treason,  reports  are  made, 
questions  are  asked  or  information  is  given,  mostly  for 
fear  of  responsibility  or  because  of  the  position  held  by 
the  suspect. 

Constables  ! Mark  what  I tell  you,  and  I say  it  to 
you  for  the  last  time  ! Wake  up  from  your  narrow- 
mindedness. Free  yourselves  from  the  cramping,  petty, 
limiting  juridical  considerations  ! There  is  now  but 
one  justice,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  this  you  have 
to  support  with  all  your  strength,  whether  or  not  this 
is  in  accordance  with  cranky,  legal  tomfoolery  ! . . . 
Mark  it  well,  death  to  every  traitor  ! 

In  some  encounters  Russophile  peasants  and  also 
priests  have  betrayed  the  position  and  strength  of  troops 
under  fire  to  the  enemy.  The  constables  were  able  to 
arrest  a few,  but  some  of  these  escaped  during  the 
retreat  when  careful  guarding  was  impossible.  In  these 
cases  the  constables  themselves  ought  to  have  imme- 
diately executed  the  traitors.  In  similar  cases  where 
treason  is  obvious  short  shrift  should  be  given,  and  no 
considerations  applying  in  peace  time  should  bs  enter- 
tained. 

(Signed)  Hagauer, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Another  Order  signed  by  the  same  man  fol- 
lowed on  August  20.  It  recoimted  again  acts 
of  treason  committed  by  the  Little  Russian 
population,  and  concludetl  as  follows 

No  measure  is  too  severe  against  traitors.  Nowadays 
there  is  no  time  for  handing  over  these  wretches  to  mili- 
tary courts.  There  is  to  be  a short  examination  of  the 
accused  and  of  witnesses,  a short  protocol  is  taken  down, 
and  the  accused  are  shot  as  deterrent  examples  for  the 
population.  That  is  how  it  ought  to  be  done  if  in  one’s 


own  country  one  finds  oneself  in  a worse  position  than 
the  enemy,  and  thus  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves  against  traitors. 

The  third  Order  of  the  same  date,  shorter  atid 
still  more  trenchant,  prescribes  the  immediate 
execution  of  “ anyone  suspect  of  treason  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  ” {angesicht.s  des  Feindes  ist 
jeder  des  Verrats  Verddehiige  kurz  niederzu- 
machen). 

Similarly,  in  an  Order  dated  Stanislau  (East 
Galicia),  August  14,  1914,  the  well-known 

Austro-Himgarian  commander.  General  Kdvess, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the  troops,  in  dealing 
with  the  Russophile  population,  “ divesting 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible  of  peace  habits,” 
because  “ inclination  to  leniency  is  here  per- 
fectly inadmissible  and  a downright  crime 
against  one’s  own  army  1 ” 

These  Orders  did  not  remain  a dead  letter. 
They  were  applied  during  the  retreat,  ainl  they 
were  applied  still  more  whenever  the  Aiistro- 
Hmigarian  troops  reoccupied  Little  Russian 
country.  The  following  case,  reported  in  the 
VTenna  Arbeiter-Zeitung,  in  December,  1918, 
may  serve  as  example  : “ As  to  a father  I want 
to  tell  my  woe  to  you  in  tliis  letter,”  wrote  in 
August,  1915,  Bombardier  V.  Handiiik,  of  the 
3rd  Field  Artillerj^  Regiment,  to  the  deputy 
representing  his  constituency  in  the  Diet.  His 
parents  were  good  Ukrainians,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  ho  was  called  up  they  told 
him  to  be  brave  and  do  liis  duty.  But  then  he 
heard  that  liis  father  was  hanged  and  lus  mother 
had  during  the  past  year  been  dragged  from  one 
prison  to  another.  Ho  was  willing  to  fight,  but 
he  was  sorry  for  his  poor  mother,  who  only  once 
in  every  24  hours  got  some  soup  and  boiled 
maize.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  his  father, 
a village  elder  of  Hliboka,  had  been  executed 
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because  he  was  alleged  to  have  said  on  the  entry 
of  Russian  troops  into  the  village  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1914,  “ Thank  God  that  wo  have  lived  to 
see  the  tilings  for  which  we  have  waited  long,” 
and  “ Now  everything  will  be  Russian,  we  shall 
be  able  to  live.”  But  it  was  not  by  court- 
martial  that  Alexa  Handiuk  was  condeimied, 
not  even  by  a drum-head  court-martial.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a corporal  of  the 
constabulary,  Eugen  Klappa,  and  the  vertlict 


trian  Parliament,  and  of  five  associates  of 
theirs.  On  August  23,  1915,  a military  court 
condemned  all  seven  to  death  for  high  treason, 
though  most  of  them  had  been  in  prison  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  could  not  there 
fore  have  committed  acts  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  court.  But  then  the  argu- 
ment of  the  verdict  passed  in  a.d.  1915  (a  docu- 
ment extending  over  49  folio  pages)  started 
with  the  words,  “ About  the  year  1000,”  and 
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was  carried  out  by  liis  orderly  for  a payment  of 
five  Austrian  crowns  (about  4s.).  The  corporal, 
moreover,  admitted  having  acted  in  the  same 
way  in  three  other  cases.  On  further  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  liis  action  was  justified  by 
orders  received  from  his  superiors.  It  was  thus 
that  “ Central  European  culture  ” fought 
against  Tsarist  barbarism.  When  on  the  break- 
down of  the  Russian  revolutionary  armies  in 
July,  1917,  the  Austrians  were  once  more 
advancing  into  East  Galicia,  the  Vienna 
Socialist  paper,  the  Arbeiter-Zeiluny,  published 
a leading  article  imder  the  siguificant  heading, 
Nicht  hdngen  ! (Do  Not  Hang  !). 

The  judicial  trials  were  not  much  better.  It 
will  suffice  to  mention  the  trial  of  Markov  and 
Kurylovitch,  Russophile  members  of  the  Aus- 


analysed  the  history  of  East  Galicia  since  that 
date. 

The  defeats  suffered  in  Galicia  and  Serbia  in 
1914  killed  German  Austria’s  original  enthu- 
siasm for  war.  It  was  succeeded  not  by  despair 
or  grim  determination,  but  by  a cold,  lifeless 
indifference.  The  Viennese  watched  what 
seemed  to  portend  the  impending  destruction  of 
the  realm  in  leisured  nonchalance,  vacant-eyed, 
unconcerned.  There  was  no  regret  for  the  lost 
provinces,  no  sympathy  for  the  homeless 
refugees  from  Galicia  who  by  tens  of  thousands 
were  crowding  into  Vienna,  no  faith  in  Austria’s 
cause  and  no  confidence  whatsoever  in  her 
Government  and  army.  The  total  absence  of 
positive  qualities  in  the  Austrian  ruling  classes 
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was  brought  out  with  an  appalling  clearness. 
But  when  the  Germans  broke  the  Russian  front 
in  Galicia,  advanced  into  Poland  and  Lithuania 
and  conquered  Serbia,  the  story  was  told  once 
more  about  Austria’s  greatness,  vitality  and 
futme.  Hermann  Bahr,  a leading  Vienna 
litterateur  (to  give  one  example  from  among 
many),  expatiated  on  The  Miracle  of  Austria  : 
“ The  greatest  of  all  surprises  of  the  war  is  that 
Austria,  so  frequently  declared  dead,  is  still 
alive,  more  so  than  ever.  The  most  stupid  of 
all  the  cant  talked  before  the  war  was  that  con- 
cerning Austria’s  coming  disruption.  It  was 
assumed  for  certain  that  Austria’s  nationalities 
wished  to  part  and  were  kept  together  by 
external  pressure  alone.  . . . And  now  ? What 
a different  picture  ! All  Austria  is  at  one,  in 
will  and  in  its  readiness  for  sacrifice.  Germans, 
Slavs,  and  Magyars  are  brothers ; no  more  squab- 
bles, harmony  everywhere — Austria  exists  once 
more!  It  seems  a miracle.  Who  woxild  have  be- 
lieved it  ? ” And  the  quasi-Socialist,  Dr.  Karl 
Renner,in  the  Socialist  daHy, IhoArheiter-Zeitung, 
echoed  this  same  sentiment  in  quasi-scientific 
language  ; “ Austria-Hungary  has  proved  its 
vital  strength  and  thereby  its  right  to  existence.” 

If  the  German  victories  had  made  Austria’s 
continued  existence  possible,  internal  victory 
and  reconstruction  were  to  make  it  German. 
“ The  northern,  eastern  and  southern  irredenta 
in  Austria  and  international  republicanism  have 
been  defeated,”  wrote  in  December,  1915,  Dr, 


Franz  Klein,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
German  Austrians,  who  was  subsequently  to 
become  Minister  of  Justice.  “ An  open  and 
clear  acknowledgment  of  true  loyalty  is  to  be 
demanded  from  all  the  citizens  and  a renuncia 
tion  of  all  connexion  wdth  foreign  cormtries.  ...” 
Archduke  Frederick,  in  a secret  memorandum 
dated  September  25,  1915,  explicitly  demanded 
that  “the  organization  of  the  Hapsburg  Mon- 
archy, of  its  States  and  provinces,  be  adapted  to 
the  results  of  the  military  campaign.”  Admin- 
istration, schools  and  army  were  all  described 
as  in  need  of  drastic  reform.  But,  however 
much  Count  Stiirgkh’s  Govermnent  had  tried  to 
act  in  accordance  with  directions  received  from 
the  Army  Command,  it  had  not  succeeded  in 
satisfying  its  expectations.  It  was  frankly 
described  as  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
required  changes.  “ The  Govermnent  which 
had  not  known  how  duly  to  appreciate  the 
numero\is  signs  that  tendencies  hostile  to  the 
State  were  germinating  and  growing  rapidly  in 
almost  all  provinces  with  a Slav  or  Italia!i 
population,  and  which  has  proved  incapable 
even  in  the  decisive  hour  of  successfully  fighting 
the  destructive  consequences  of  these  move- 
ments, will  hardly  be  equal  to  the  incomparably 
higher  demands  of  the  future.” 

Ever  since  September,  1914,  the  German 
Nationalist  parties  of  Austria,  gathered  in  the 
so-called  German  National  Union  {Deutscher 
Nationalverbaiid),  had  been  at  work  preparing 
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their  own  programme  for  reconstruction — i.e.  for 
the  Germanization  of  Austria.  Recourse  seems 
to  have  been  frequently  had  to  Herr  von 
Tschirschky,the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna; 
occasional  conferences  were  held  with  represen- 
tative members  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  Pan-Germans, 
Herr  H.  K.  Wolf,  admitted  in  a speech  at 
Teschen  in  March,  1917,  he  and  some  other 
German  Austrian  leaders  went  even  so  far  as  to 
submit  their  schemes  for  Austria’s  reconstruc- 
tion to  the  German  Chancellor,  Her  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  other  prominent 
German  politicians.  According  to  this  account, 
the  scheme  was  approved  by  “ authoritative 
circles  ” in  Berlin,  with  the  remark  that  the 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, in  order  to  be  powerful,  required  in  future 
strong  and  firm  discipline  within  Austria  {es 
muss  in  Osterreich  eine  stramme  und  strenge  Zucht 
kommen).  By  the  spring  of  1915  the  German 
national  parties  had  drafted  their  list  of  pro- 
posals and  demands  and  communicated  them 
to  the  leading  German  party  of  the  Upper 
House,  the  so-called  Verfassungspartei,  to  the 
Christian  Socialists  (the  German  Clericals)  and 
to  the  Austrian  Government  itself.  After  the 


proposals  had  been  discussed  between  the 
different  parties  a common  programme  was 
agreed  upon,  and  its  final  draft  was  signed  on 
September  28,  1915,  by  Dr.  Gross,  a German 
member  from  Moravia,  for  the  German 
Nationalists  ; Dr.  Weisskirchner,  the  Mayor  of 
Vienna,  for  the  Clericals  ; and  Dr.  Fuchs  for  the 
Germans  in  the  Upper  House.  A common 
memorandum  was  thereupon  presented  to  the 
Austrian  Premier,  Count  Stiirgkh,  and  also  to 
the  Common  Austro-Hungarian  ministers.  But 
not  a word  about  these  developments  was 
allowed  to  be  published.  Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  and  an  exceedingly  severe  censorship 
prevented  even  the  German  Austrian  press  from 
discussing  delicate  problems  of  internal  policy. 
Like  most  of  Austria’s  history  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  the  negotiations  which 
now  followed  between  the  Austrian  Cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Army  Command,  and  the  German 
parties  had  to  remain  shrouded  in  darkness. 

When  on  December  1,  1915,  a change  super- 
vened in  the  ministries  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance  and  of  Commerce,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  in  any  way  to  explain  them  to 
the  public.  “ At  present  we  are  unable  to 
answer  the  question  why  sufficient  courtesy  has 
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not  been  shown  to  the  public  to  explain  to  them 
the  reasons  of  these  changes,  be  it  at  least  in  a 
few  words,”  wrote  the  leading  Vienna  daily,  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  “ and  why  events  of  such 
importance  are  allowed  to  pass  without  com- 
ment.” “ New  ministers,  but  no  new  Cabinet 
....  The  policy  of  the  Cabinet  remains 
unchanged,”  had  been  the  official  announce- 
ment. Still  this  was  not  a mere  change  of 
persons.  The  old  ministers  had  all  three  been 
of  the  purely  bureaucrat  type,  men  who  had 
never  considered  it  their  duty,  and  who  had 
never  been  expected,  to  develop  a pohcy  of  their 
own,  but  had  taken  their  orders  from  the 
Corut,  the  Army  Command  or  even  the  Hun- 
garian Government.  They  had  been  in  office 
since  1911,  chiefs  of  the  Civil  Service  rather  than 
ministers  of  the  West  European  type.  The 
new  men  were  decidedly  more  prominent  per- 
sonalities, especially  the  IMinister  of  the  In- 
terior, Prince  Konrad  zu  Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst,  a brother  of  Prince  Gottfried,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  In  social 
questions  rather  radical,  he  was  an  extreme 
centralist  in  internal  politics  and  every  inch  an 
exponent  of  the  Austrian  Staatsidee.  From 
1888  to  1903  he  had  served  in  the  political 
administration  of  different  Austrian  provinces, 
among  others  of  Bohemia.  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Bukovina,  and 
from  1904  to  1906  was  Governor  of  Trieste, 
where  he  excelled  in  fighting  the  Italian  irre- 
denta. Appointed  Prime  Minister  in  April,  1906, 
he  resigned  at  the  end  of  two  months,  perhaps 
the  only  Austrian  Premier  during  the  last  25 
years  of  her  existence  who  was  known  to  have 
resigned  on  a question  of  political  principle. 
He  then  returned  to  the  governorship  of  Trieste 
and  embarked  on  an  even  sharper,  almost  pro- 
vocative anti-Italian  policy — it  was  about  1910 
that  General  Conrad  von  Hotzendorff,  as  Chief  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff,  was  press- 
ing for  immediate  war  against  Italy.  When  in 
February,  1915,  frantic  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Central  Powers  to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  had  to  vacate  his  post  and, 
although  a man  of  about  50,  took  a commission 
in  the  army.  It  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  Supreme  Army  Command  and  General 
Conrad  von  Hotzendorff,  who  was  once  more  at 
the  head  of  the  General  Staff,  had  chosen 
Hohenlohe  for  the  work  of  recasting  Austria’s 
internal  policy  and  administration.  The  mean- 
ing of  his  appointment  was  rendered  still  more 
obvious  by  the  choice  he  made  of  an  assistant. 


On  January  27,  1916,  Baron  von  Handel, 
Governor  of  Upper  Au.stria,  was  seconded  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  Chief  of  the  Legis- 
lative Department,  “ to  help  in  preparing  the 
different  bills  and  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  State  rendered  necessary  by  the  events 
of  the  war.”  As  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  pointed 
out,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  officially 
stated  that  “the  war  and  the  conditions 
created  by  militaiy  events  necessitated  internal 
reconstruction.”  The  ostentatious  way  in 


HERR  HEINRICH  VON  TSGHIRSCHKY. 

German  Ambassador  in  Vienna. 

which  the  announcement  was  made  was 
probably  meant  to  prepare  public  opinion  for 
far-reaching  transformations.  About  the  same 
time  the  first  measrrre  of  so-called  “reform” 
was  enacted.  In  the  last  days  of  January, 
1916,  Count  Coudenhove,  the  Governor  of 
Bohemia,  published  an  order  excluding  the 
Czech  language  from  internal  use  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Czech  provinces.  One  of  the 
most  contentious  language  problems  in  Austria 
was  thus  arbitrarily  settled  in  the  German 
sense. 

The  changes  in  the  ^Ministries  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  were  not  connected  with  internal 
reform,  but  with  the  coming  negotiations  for  a 
new  commercial  treaty  with  Hungary  (the  so- 
called  Ausgleich,  which,  according  to  the 
Settlement  of  1867,  had  to  be  renewed  every  10 
years)  and  for  an  economic  rapprochement  with 
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< Jermany.  “ The  three  new  Ministers  have  one 
thing  in  common,”  wrote  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
on  December  1,  1915.  “In  the  different  phases 
of  their  careers  all  of  them  have  formed  mmier- 
ons  connections  with  Germany  and  her  political 
and  economic  leaders.”  The  new  course  to  be 
eteered  was  to  be  German. 

In  December,  1915,  after  the  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  Austrian  Government,  the 
joint  programme  of  the  German  parties  was 
passed  for  publication.  It  was  part  of  the  new 
movement  for  “ Central  European  Union,” 
of  wliich  Friedi'ich  Naumann  was  the  chief 
prophet.  In  the  German  programme  of  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  one  of  the  first  paragraphs  ran 
as  follows  : “ The  alliance  with  the  German 
Empire,  which  has  proved  of  such  great  value 


BARON  VON  HANDEL. 

Chief  of  the  Legislative  Department,  Austrian 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  1916. 

in  the  present  hard  times,  must  be  adhered  to. 

must  accorchngly  aim  at  an  intimate 
economic  rapprochement  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany,  a conmiercial  and  tariff 
ruiion  wdiich  is  to  be  established  gradually  with 
due  regard  to  economic  development.  Com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  States  are  to  be  con- 
cluded in  common  with  the  German  Empire.” 
The  demand  of  the  German  Nationalists  for  a 
■constitutional  union  with  the  German  Empire 
thus  suddenly  took  on  the  guise — or  rather 
-tli^guise — of  a cpiestion  of  economics.  The 


blessings  of  .Free  I'rade,  or  at  least  of  freer  trade, 
became  obvious  to  case-hardened  Protection- 
ists— but  yet  these  blessings  were  discerned 
only  in  relation  to  Germany.  About  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  notoiiously 
in  the  service  of  Berlin,  started  a regular  cam- 
liaign  in  favour  of  a Central  European  Customs 
Union,  part  of  the  new  German  course  signalled 


PRINCE  KONRAD  ZU  HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFURST. 

Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1915-1916. 


by  the  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  Old  diplomats, 
late  Cabinet  IMinisters,  university  professors — 
all  were  mobilized  to  chscourse  on  the  question. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  Mittel-Europa,  acquired 
such  prominence  that  the  Christmas  numbers 
of  the  leading  Vienna  papers  published  regular 
symposia  on  Central-Etu-opean  Union.  How- 
ever much  economic  questions  were  kept  to  the 
fore,  only  to  the  blind  could  the  cloven  hoof 
of  political  considerations  remain  hidden. 
In  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  Dr.  Marchet,  a late 
Austrian  IMinister  of  Education,  having  re- 
peated a certain  amount  of  economic  platitudes, 
openly  blurted  out  that  there  was  a connexion 
betw'een  the  future  relations  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  settlement  of  the  nationality 
j^roblern  in  Austria.  . . . “ Austria  will  have 
to  be  formed  into  a centralized  State,  in  which 
something  higher  is  put  above  the  different 
component  parts.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  Aus- 
trian State  which  . . . has  to  be  enforced 
with  energy.  The  connexion  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  our  future  relations  to  Germany 
is  clear  ; the  idea  of  German  culture  precludes 
one-sided  oppression,  but  demands  that  par- 
ticular interests  be  subordinated  to  the  good 
and  interest  ot  the  whole  ” — i.e.,  the  national 
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interests  of  the  non-,Germaii  nationalities  to 
those  of  the  German  alliance.  And  again  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  Vienna  Zeil,  it 
was  thus  that  Herr  Ernst  Bassermann,  leader 
of  the  National  Liberals  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag, pleaded  warmly  in  favour  of  economic 
miion  : “ Special  importance  seems  to  attach  to 
the  general  political  meaning  of  the  matter. 
The  nations  expect  ...  as  close  a union  as 
possible  and  have  little  understanding  of  formal 
difficulties.  . . . There  would  be  disappointment 
if  after  the  war  things  were  to  remain  what  they 
were  before.  This  is  especially  true  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  where  great  things  are  expected  from 
an  economic  union  with  the  stronger  German 
Empire  ” 

How  “ great  ” the.se  “ expectations  ” were 
in  the  commercial  circles  of  Austria  is  best 
shown  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Zeit  by  an 
article  from  Herr  Giinther,  director  of  the  Aus- 
tT’ian  IMining  Union. 

When  two  great  and  equally  strong  parties  join  in  an 
economic  union,  then  this  may  be  of  profit  to  both  sides. 
But  the  weak  cannot  bear  such  community  with  the 
strong  without  succumbing,  unless  he  can  gain  by  the 
community  all  the  advantages  which  the  strong  one  uses 
in  fighting  other  people.  . . . We  cannot,  however, 
expect  help  from  without,  not  even  from  the  best  friend, 
because  economic  union  in  itself  does  not  bring  any  help, 
at  least  not  at  first.  It  does  not  give  us  the  advantage 
of  low  taxes,  it  does  not  reduce  the  freight  on  our  railway 
lines,  it  does  not  bring  us  closer  to  the  sea,  and  it  does 
not  do  away  with  quarrels  which  national  antagonisms 
and  a petty  spirit  have  so  often  caused  in  the  past. 
We  can  expect  help  only  from  ourselves.  . . . 

The  closer  economic  union  with  the  Gorman  Empire 
can  be  bought  finally  only  at  the  co«t  of  complete  or 
partial  sacrifice  of  our  own  production.  . . . 


As  Count  Ti.sza  put  it  in  a spoucli  clelivorod 
on  January  4,  1916,  in  which  he  threw  cold 
water  on  the  wild  political  pro2)aganda  in 
favour  of  Central  Europe,  economic  jtroblem.s 
were  di.scussed  by  three  types  of  men — doc- 
trinaires, jDoliticians,  and  [tractical  businc.ss 
men,  who  have  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  matle 
by  the  other  two  types.  In  Austria  the 
politicians  were  most  prominent  of  all. 

The  union  tvith  Germany  was  to  have  served 
as  an  excuse  for  Germ.anizing  Austria  and  as  a 
safeguard  for  its  remaining  German  once  it 
had  become  so.  It  was  argued  that  before 
Germany  could  commit  herself  to  such  a close 
alliance,  Austria-Hungary  had  to  be  made  fit 
to  conclude  it — hiindnissfdhkj ; its  deter- 
mination to  adhere  to  the  alliance  was  to  be 
placed  above  all  doubt,  which  could  be  done 
in  no  other  way  than  by  establishing  an  abso- 
lute German  jfredominanco  witliin  Austria. 
On  the  other  hand,  thi’ough  such  an  alliance 
Germany  would  have  acquired  an  interest  in 
ujDholding  the  new  distribution  of  power 
within  Austria.  In  an  interview  given  to  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  in  June,  1918,  the  German 
Vice-Chancellor,  Herr  von  Payer,  openly  hinted 
at  the  salutary  effects  of  such  a “ deepened  ” 
alliance  : “ Many  a worry  can  be  saved  to 

Austria-Hungary,  wdiich  is  freqTiently  torn  by 
its  internal  national  struggles,  if  it  is  known 
that  a faithful  ally  stands  by  it,  interested  in 
its  existence  as  a State  and  in  its  welfare.” 

“ The  changes  which  have  been  found 
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necessary  shall  be  made  in  the  constitution, 
as  also  changes  in  the  standing  orders  of 
Parliament  ” was  anot  her  paragraph  of  the 
Austrian-German  programme  of  September 
1915.  “ For  the  Germans  in  Austria  the 

position  has  to  be  secured  which  the  interests 
of  the  State  demand.  . . . German  is  to  be 
made  the  oflicial  language  to  an  extent  fully 
satisfying  the  needs  of  the  State  and  of  a 
properly  organized  administration.  The  cen- 
tral administration  is  to  be  reformed  and  the 
provincial  autonomy  is  to  be  developed.  The 
German  character  of  the  German  provinces 
and  districts  {Lander  und  Laiidesieile),  aaid 
especially  of  the  Imperial  capital  Vienna, 
must  be  safeguarded.”  In  the  tliirteenth 
month  of  the  war  not  a word  was  said  by  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  German 
Nationalists  and  Clericals  about  the  need  of 
summoning  Parliament,  which  had  not  met 
since  March,  1914.  In  fact,  they  did  not 
want  it  to  meet.  Had  the  Government  wished 
to  summon  it  they  would  have  tried  to  prevent 
such  a “ premature  ” reassembling.  Those 
uuacrpiainted  with  the  political  jargon  of 
German  Austria  would  have  hardly  guessed 


what  an  abmidance  of  schemes  lay  hidden 
below  the  elaborately  dark  pliraseology  of  the 
German-Austrian  programme. 

“ Necessary  changes  ” were  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution.  What  were  they  ? Galicia, 
and  possibly  also  Dalmatia,  outlying  provinces 
which  contained  no  German  minorities  and  in 
wliich,  therefore,  the  German  nationalists  had 
but  a secondary  interest,  were  to  have  been 
excluded  from  the  Austrian  Parliament,  so  that 
a decisive  majority  could  have  been  secured  in 
it  for  the  Germans  as  against  the  Czechs,  Jugo- 
slavs and  Italians.  Then  at  last  would  the 
Germans  have  been  able  to  introduce  the  same 
degree  of  discipline  in  Austria  \vhich  the 
Magyars  enforced  against  their  subject  nation- 
alities in  Hungary.  The  exclusion  of  Galicia 
could  have  been  most  easily  carried  out  by 
joining  it  \ip  to  Russian  Polajid — i.e.,  through 
the  so-called  Airstrian  sohition  of  the  Polish 
Question.  For  this  reason  the  German  national 
parties  of  Austria  supported  the  scheme. 

Whilst  there  was  a possibility  of  the  Germans 
finding  themselves  in  a minority  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  e.g.,  by  the  Poles  crossing  over 
to  the  Slav  side,  they  were  averse  from  changing 
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the  standing  orders  of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  » 
which  rendered  effective  obstruction  possible. 

It  was  the  German  Nationalists  who  in  1897 
had  for  the  first  time  successfully  defied  the 
rule  of  the  majority  and  killed  Parliamentary 
life  and  government  in  Austria.  But  holding 
most  of  the  posts  at  Coirrt,  in  the  high  bureau- 
cracy, and  in  the  Army  Command  thej^  preferred 
unparliamentary  government  to  the  possibility 
of  a Parliamentary  Slav  government.  Still 
had  the  Galician  members  been  removed  from 
the  Viemia  Parliament  and  a German  majority 
been  established  in  it,  it  would  have  been  to 
their  interest  to  curb  the  power  of  minorities 
and  even  to  deprive  them  of  legitunate  rights. 
That  is  why  a change  in  the  standing  orilers  of 
Parliament  was  to  have  followed  on  the 
“ necessary  changes  ” in  the  constitution. 

The  demand  for  maldng  German  the  official 
language  did  not  envisage  exclusively  aesthetic 
considerations  of  harmony  and  uniformity 
within  the  State,  but  was  essentially  to  the 
interests  of  the  job-himting  German  Nationalist 
intdligentsia.  Powerful  in  the  central  offices, 
they  were  unable  to  monopolize  the  smaller 
posts  in  the  non-German  provinces  as  long  as 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  was  admitted,  wliich 
the  Germans  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to 
learn. 

Once  Austria’s  central  Parliament  was  Ger- 
manized, it  would  have  been  easiest  to  Germanize 
the  country  by  a centralization  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  limiting  the  powers  of  local  non- 
German  majorities.  This,  however,  could  not 
have  been  done  because  of  a family  feud  in  the 
German  camp — the  German  Clericals  who  were 
dominant  in  the  Diets  of  the  backward  Alpine 
provinces  looked  upon  local  autonomy  as  a 
bulwark  against  any  possible  anti-Clerical 
majority  in  the  central  Parliament.  The  Ger- 
man interests  in  the  provinces  had  therefore  to 
be  covered  by  the  peculiar  sentence  demanding 
that  the  German  character  of  the  “ German 
provinces  and  districts  ” should  be  secured. 
Could  anything  have  sotmded  more  reasonable  ? 
But  its  meaning  was  this  : that  in  provinces 
where  the  Germans  formed  a majority  the 
complete  dominion  of  the  majority  shoffid  be 
established  ; in  provinces  where  the  Germans 
formed  a minority  the  German  districts  should 
be  exempted  from  the  rule  of  the  non-German 
majority.  When  in  1918,  after  the  final  col- 
lapse of  Russia,  an  Indian  summer  came  for 
the  Germans  in  Austria,  this  principle  was  put 
into  practice  ; by  an  Imperial  Order  of  May  19, 
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1918,  the  districts  of  Bohemia  inhabited  by 
the  German  minoritj'-  were  separated  from  those 
inhabited  by  the  Czech  majority,  but  in  StjTia 
and  Carinthia,,  where  the  Slovenes  were  in  a 
minority  against  the  Germans,  a similar  divi- 
sion was  declared  “ inadmissible  because  of  the 
conditions  of  settlement.” 

Of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  German 
parties  none  could  have  been  carried  through 
Parliament.  Galicia  could  not  have  been 
excluded  because  changes  in  the  constitution 
required  a two-thirds  majority,  wliich  the 
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Gemians  together  with  the  Poles  did  not  pos- 
sess, especially  as  the  German  Socialists  could 
not  have  been  relied  upon.  But  with  the  con- 
stitution unchanged  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  change  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament. 
And  under  the  old  stanchng  orders  even  those 
legislative  proposals  which  required  merely  a 
simple  majority  could  not  have  been  carried. 
Moreover,  the  Poles,  as  long  as  they  remained 
j)art  of  Austria,  had  an  interest  in  preventing 
a crushing  defeat  and  the  final  muzzling  of  the 
Czechs,  otherwise  they  would  have  lost  their 
value  as  an  ally  to  the  Austrian  Germans,  just 
as  the  Gorman  Austrians  had  to  keep  the 


THE  NAIL-DRIVING  CULT  IN  AUSTRIA. 
The  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie  (daughter  of  the 
Emperor)  hammering  a nail  into  a wooden  figure 
of  a Crusader.  Each  nail  represented  a small 
subscription  to  the  Austrian  Red  Cross  Fund. 

Galician  Ukrainians  alive  in  order  to  liave  a 
check  on  the  Poles. 

What  the  German  Nationalists  needed  was 
a strong  Austrian  Government  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  desired  coup  d’etat  in  their  favour 
in  the  manner  they  desired.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, led  by  the  SujDreme  Army  Command, 
though  no  less  keen  to  crush  the  rebellious 
subject  nationalities,  saw  its  ideal  in  a central- 
ized Great -Austi'ian  State,  not  in  a small 


' Germanized  Austria.  In  one  direction  its  ambi- 
tions went  farther  than  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans. In  his  memorandum  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1915,  Archduke  Frederick  had  de- 
manded a change  in  the  organization  of  the 
Hapshurg  Monarchy,  not  of  Austria  alone,  and 
had  mentioned  its  States,  not  merely  its  pro- 


ANOTHER  WOODEN  FIGURE  FOR 
NAILING. 

vinces.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  stop  short 
of  Hungary  and  the  Settlement  of  1867. 
Austria-Hungary  was  no  longer  to  be  eine 
Monarchic  auf  Kiindigung — an  Empire  which 
could  be  terminated  by  giving  notice — as 
embittered  centralists  described  it  because 
under  the  Settlement  it  was  necessary  to  renew 
the  agreement  with  Hungary  every  10  years. 
And  as  far  as  the  mere  question  of  extending 
the  Ausgleich  (economic  agreement  with  Hun- 
gary) over  longer  periods  was  concerned,  the 
Great-Austrians  had  the  support  of  the  German 
Nationalists.  Here  again  the  scheme  of  Mittel- 
Ewropa  supplied  a convenient  excuse  for  change — 
before  a close  commercial  alliance  could  have  been 
concluded  with  Germany  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  two  States  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy 
would  have  had  to  be  placed  on  a more  perma- 
nent basis.  As  the  German-Austrian  historian,, 
Herr  Friedjung,  put  it  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  on  March  6,  1916,  there- 
had  been  a difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to- 
Central -European  union  between  the  Austrian 
and  the  Hungarian  Governments.  “ The  Aus- 
trian Cabinet  was  immediately  prepared  to- 
negotiate  for  a commercial  treaty  with  Germany 
extending  over  a long  period  of  years  ; among 
other  considerations  it  was  moved  by  the  fact 
that  thereby  the  commercial  and  political' 
relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary  would 
be  placed  on  a permanent  basis.  This  would 
be  an  advantage  of  very  considerable  import- 
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ance  for  the  Monarchy.  A different  view 
was  taken  by  the  Hungarian  Cabinet.  . . 

The  Magyars  were  a nation  of  nine  millions, 
one  of  the  smallest  nationalities  in  Europe. 
Nevertheless  their  power  in  Central  Eui’ope 
was  second  to  that  of  Germany  alone.  The 
Magyar  State  in  which  their  dominion  extended 


n- 
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over  a non-Magyar  population  more  mmierous 
than  they  themselves,  the  Austro -Hungaiian  Set- 
tlement of  1867  which  made  them  a dominant 
factor  in  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  and  the 
German  alliance  of  1879  through  which  they 
became  the  partner  of  the  strongest  Empire 
on  the  European  Continent,  were  wheels  and 
levers  in  a most  marvellous  political  machine 
which  enhanced  enormously  the  strength  of 
the  Magyar  nation.  The  slightest  dislocation 
could  have  destroyed  its  working  power 
Count  Tisza,  the  Calvinist  Ironside,  knew  it 
as  no  other  Magyar  of  his  day  seems  to  have 
known — he  watched  developments  with  a deep 
understanding  of  the  governing  forces  and  of 
the  unavoidable  issues,  and  he  watched  men 
with  a grim  sense  of  hmnour. 

Himgary  had  to  be  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent, because  thus  alone  could  the  Magyars 
maintain  their  full  power  over  the  subject  races. 
A Hapsburg  Empire,  a Gesammtmonarchie, 
raised  above  the  Himgarian  State,  would  have 
enabled  the  Vieima  Court  to  play  out  the 
subject  race.s  against  the  Magyars  and  in  time 
to  break  the  Magyar  power.  A coimexion 
with  Austria,  if  kept  within  the  hmits  of  a 
constitutional  alliance  as  formed  in  1867,  was 


necessary  to  the  Magj-ars  because,  without 
Austria,  Hungary  would  not  have  been  a Great 
Power.  Moreover,  Hungary  contained  the 
torn-off  limbs  of  several  nations  of  which 
Austria  held  other  parts.  New  life  was  not  to 
arise  in  the  Czech,  Jugo-Slav  or  Ukrainian 
provinces  of  Austria  or  they  might  have  become 
centres  of  action  against  Hungary.  The 
Magyars  therefore  wished  to  see  the  German.-^ 
dominant  in  Austria,  but  only  ujd  to  a certain 
point.  The  conflict  between  the  Austrian 
Gennans  and  their  subject  races  was  in  tiun 
useful  to  the  IMagyars  because  it  weakened 
Austria  and  secured  a predominant  position 
within  the  union  to  the  strongly  centralist 
IMagyar  State.  The  German  alliance  was  neces- 
sary to  the  [Magyars,  for  Hungary,  having  been 
made  a prison-house  for  other  nationahties,  was 
bound  to  remain  a besieged  fortress.  But 
Austria  was  not  to  be  merged  into  Germany  or 
the  [Magyars  would  have  got  for  neighbour  a 
miited  empire  of  eighty  millions  instead  of  a 
mongrel  State  only  slightly  superior  in  numbei-s 
to  Hungary.  The  war-aim  of  the  [Magyars  was  tcj 
defeat  Russia,  Serbia  and  Rmnania,  to  gain 
strategic  advantages  against  these  States,  but 
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not  to  annex  any  extensive  netv  territories.  This 
might  have  suited  the  Hapsburgs,  but  Hungary 
as  a Magyar  Imperialist  State  was  saturateit. 
if  not  over-saturated,  with  foreign  elements. 
A defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  was  certain  to 
mark  the  end  of  Hungarian  Imperialism,  but 
an  excessive  victory  of  Germany,  and  still 
mori?  of  the  centralist  Austrian  Army  Com- 
mand, also  threatened  the  [Magyars  with  serious. 
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dangers.  What  they  wanted  was  a glorified 
status  quo  ante  helium  safeguarded  by  the  defeat 
of  their  enemies. 

Throughout  the  war  a silent  struggle  pro- 
ceeded between  Count  Tisza  on  the  one  hand 
and  Archduke  Frederick,  Conrad  von  Hotzen- 
dorff  and  the  military  Camarilla  on  the  other. 
The  position  of  a united  Army  Command  for 
two  separate  sovereign  States  and  collaborating 
with  two  independent  Governments  was  anyhow 
anomalous.  It  was  still  more  difficult  to  work, 
as  memories  of  lost  power  and  the  desire  for 
re-establishing  it  haiinted  the  Austrian  military 
commanders. 

On  January  1,  1915,  Count  Tisza  spoke  as 
follows  alluding  to  the  firmness  and  vigour 
which  the  Magyars  had  shown  diuing  the  war  : 
“ Hitherto  we  used  to  answer  those  who  tried 
to  rob  the  Magyar  nation  of  its  position  of 
equality  as  against  Austria  that  before  1867 
centralism  had  brought  the  Monarchy  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  from  which  the  Magyar  nation 
saved  it.  But  now  we  have  proved  in  a positive 
manner  the  value  which  this  nation  presents 
for  the  Monarchy  once  it  has  regained  its 
independence.” 

He  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  New  Year 
address  of  1916  : — 

As  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  is  it  not  to  be  hoped 
that  this  war  has  done  away  with  everything  which 
has  invariably  impeded  harmonious  cooperation  for 
common  aims  ? For  three-and-a-half  centuries  the 
Monarchy  tinkered  with  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
the  full  force  of  the  Hungarian  nation  could  be  made 
serviceable  to  its  own  purposes  as  a Great  Power.  . . . 


The  attempt  was  made  to  subjugate  this  nation  to  a 
centralist  Empire  raised  on  the  ruins  of  our  national 
independence,  but  never  as  long  as  a Magyar  lives  shall 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  pressed  into  such  a formation. 

And  then,  turning  to  the  Austrian  Germans, 
he  continued  : — 

. . . The  national  policy  of  Hungary  is  always  willing 
to  cooperate  in  the  strengthening  and  the  inner  con- 
solidation of  the  Austrian  State,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  is  also  our  vital  interest  that  the  Austrian 
State  be  strong  and  capable  of  action.  Also  in  our  own 
interest  we  must  strengthen  the  centripetal  forces  over 
there,  as  against  the  forces  of  disruption.  . . . The 
Hungarian  nation  has  tried  in  the  past  to  fulfil  this 
mission.  And  in  the  past  complete  success  was  lacking. 
The  reason  of  that  was  that  Austrian  patriotism  had  not 
known  as  yet  how  to  free  itself  from  the  old  ideas  and 
ambitions  of  a State  including  both  Austria  and  Hungary 
(OesamPreichatendenzen  und  Gesamtreichsbestrebungen). 

On  January  5,  1916,  he  delivered  one  more 
warning  to  the  Austrian  centralists  that  he 
was  watching  them : “ Whoever  does  not 

want  to  play  the  game  of  the  ostrich  cannot 
but  see  that  such  currents  have  existed  and  still 
exist  in  Austria.” 

He  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  defy- 
ing and  defeating  the  Austrian  centralists, 
In  January,  1915,  he  succeeded  in  replacing 
Count  Berchtold,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  by  his  own  nominee,  Baron  Burian. 
With  Germany  he  negotiated  aMout  military 
matters  directly,  above  the  heads  of  the  Aus- 
trian commanders.  In  repeated  conferences  he 
taught  the  German-Austrian  politicians  the 
principles  of  Magyar  statesmansliip.  These 
years  of  struggle  and  danger  convinced  Count 
Tisza  of  the  need  to  withdraw  the  military 
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forces  of  Hungary  from  under  the  common 
command  and  to  form  them  into  an  iiulepen- 
dent  Hungarian  Army — in  1918  the  Vienna 
Court  and  Supreme  Army  Command  conceded 
the  demand  in  principle.  Nor  was  Count 
Tisza  prepared  to  surrender  any  part  of  Hun- 
garj^’s  constitutional,  military  or  economic 
independence  to  the  Central  European  Union 
any  more  than  to  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy. 

The  negotiations  for  Central  European  union, 
difficult  as  they  were,  were  still  fxrrther  com- 
plicated by  being  linked  up  with  the  Polish 
Question.  The  Hapsburgs  might  have  given 
in  to  the  German  demand  for  Central  European 
union  at  the  price  of  Germany’s  admitting  the 
union  of  Russian  Poland  with  Galicia  as  a third 
kingdom  under  their  sceptre.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  in  the  summer  of  1915  Austria- 
Hungary  might  have  obtained  Germany’s  con- 
sent to  such  a scheme,  but  that  the  Austro- 
Htmgarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron 
Burian,  under  Coimt  Tisza’s  influence,  de- 
liberately neglected  to  do  so.  Whether  or  not 
this  allegation  was  true,  it  is  certain  that  Tisza, 
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alone  among  the  Magyar  statesmen,  was  at 
that  time  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  that  it 
took  liim  a long  time  to  get  reconciled  to  it — 
even  then  he  never  more  than  tolerated  it.  He 
never  publicly  explained  his  reasons.  He  may 
have  considered  the  economic  and  military 
concessions  to  be  made  to  Germany  an  excessive 
price.  He  may  have  feared  that  the  inclusion 
of  Poland  in  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  would 
have  upset  the  basis  of  its  foreign  policy  with 
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regard  to  Germany  and  Russia — an  apprehen 
sion  shared  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  Ger 
many  ; that  the  inclusion  of  a large  agricul  - 
tm’al  country  such  as  Poland  might  have  injured 
the  interests  of  the  Magyar  big  landowners 
whom  he  represented  ; lastly,  that  in  the 
trialist  combination  Hungary  nught  not  have 
been  able  to  preserve  that  predominance  which 
it  had  established  over  Austria  under  the  Dual 
System. 

Germany’s  opposition  to  the  Austrian  scheme 
hardened  as  time  went  on.  She  would  have 
liked  best  either  to  hand  back  Poland  to 
Russia  at  the  price  of  separate  peace  or,  failing 
this,  to  partition  it  with  Austria.  In  December, 
1915,  the  division  of  the  country  into  a German 
and  an  Austrian  sphere  of  occ\ipation,  which  up 
to  then  had  been  covered  by  the  conception  of 
the  spheres  of  their  respective  Army  Com- 
mands, was  put  on  a more  regular  basis. 
Simultaneously,  however,  Germany  officially 
abandoned  the  idea  of  partitioning  Russian 
Poland.  In  an  answer  to  a meinorantlum  pre- 
sented by  Baron  Burian,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
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Holhveg  wrote  as  follows  : “ Your  Excellency 
has  brought  forward  a number  of  arguments 
which  demonstrate  that  to  partition  Russian 
Poland  between  our  States  would  be  against 
their  interests  even  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  after  the  war  would  give  rise  to 
•constant  trouble,  and  would  involve  a serious 
flanger  to  our  eastern  frontiers.  I therefore 
waive  that  idea.”  Then,  a few  more  attempts 
at  getting  Russia  to  conclude  separate  peace 
having  failed,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  in 
his  speech  of  April  5,  1916,  publicly  committed 
liimself  to  the  statement  that  Glerinany  would 
never  of  her  free  will  surrender  Poland  to 
Russia.  This  declaration,  precluding  the  second 
of  the  two  alternative  schemes  hitherto 
ascribed  to  Germany,  greatly  raised  the  hopes 
•of  the  champions  of  the  Austrian  solution.  On 
April  23  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  who  had  repeatedly 
spoken  and  written  in  siipport  of  it,  published 
twf)  more  articles  on  it,  one  in  the  Neue  Freie 
.Presfip,  the  other  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 
Bnrian,  who  by  that  time  was  working  strongly 


in  favom-  of  it,  hurried  to  Berlin,  convinced  that 
he  would  now  be  able  to  clinch  the  matter.  He 
failed  completely.  Germany  could  afford  to 
go  slow  in  settling  the  Polish  question.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  idea  of  setting  up  Russian 
Poland  as  a separate  State  imder  a joint 
Austro-German  protectorate  was  already  con- 
sidered in  Berlin. 

Austria’s  fresh  defeats  in  the  summer  of  1916 
and  the  entry  of  Rumania  into  the  war  ren- 
dered her  absolutely  dependent  on  Germany. 
It  has  been  alleged  that,  with  a view  to  black- 
mail, Germany  delayed  sending  troops  into 
Transylvania,  and  did  not  do  so  until  she  had 
extorted  the  consent  of  the  Hapsbnrgs  to  her 
own  Polish  scheme.  At  the  end  of  October, 
1916,  certain  Warsaw  politicians  were  invited 
to  Berhn  and  Viemia  officially  to  present  the 
wishes  of  the  Poles  to  the  Central  Powers,  and 
on  November  5 a joint  manifesto  of  the  two 
Emperors  was  published  promising  that  the 
Polish  territories  conquered  from  Russia  would 
be  formed  into  “ an  independent  State  with  a 
hereditary  monarch  and  a constitutional  form  of 
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delegation  which  went  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  October,  1916. 
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government.’  Its  frontiers  were  not  defined 
as  yet,  but  its  future  dependence  was  clearly 
marked.  “ In  the  union  with  the  two  allied 
Powers,  the  new  Kingdom  will  find  the  guaran- 
tees which  it  needs  for  the  free  development  of 
its  forces.” 

By  this  settlement  of  the  Polish  question  the 
Germans  had  intended  finally  to  close  the  door 
on  the  Austrian  solution  and  also  to  estrange 
the  Poles  from  the  Hapsbmgs.  For  Galicib.,  if 
it  remained  an  integral  part  of  Austria  after  a 
kingdom  of  Poland  had  come  into  being,  would 
have  become  for  the  Poles  a terra  irredenta 
like  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia.  The 
Hapsburgs  would  have  been  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  Hohenzollerns.  With  a view  to  foiling 
the  German  scheme,  the  ruling  circles  in  Vienna 
decided,  simultaneously  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Poland,  to  address  an 
Imperial  rescript  to  the  Austrian  Premier 
instructing  him  to  prepare  proposals  for  a 
wide  enlargement  of  Galician  autonomy.  By 
decreeing  a semi-independent  Galicia,  the  Haps- 
burgs signified  that  even  now  they  did  not  insist 
on  the  Galician  Poles  being  subjects  of  a central- 
ized foreign  State.  Moreover,  a semi-indepen- 
dent Galicia  side  by  side  with  the  new  semi-inde- 
pendent Polish  State  was  bound  to  render  the 
German  settlement  imtenable.  Austria  counted 
on  it,  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  union, 


which  was  bound  to  arise  in  these  two  parts  or 
Poland,  would  revive  the  Austrian  solution. 

The  autonomy  of  Galicia  further  promised 
to  establish  the  desired  German  majority  in 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  and  this,  of  course, 
was  another  reason  for  the  rescript  concerning 
enlarged  autonomy  for  Galicia.  But  whilst 
these  preparations  were  being  made,  the  period 
of  autocratic  rule  under  which  alone  the  trans- 
formation of  Austria  could  have  been  effectively 
carried  out,  was  fast  approaching  its  end 

In  the  autumn  of  1916  a strong  movement 
in  favour  of  reassembling  Parhament  made 
itself  felt  in  Austria.  Some  of  the  leading 
politicians  counted  on  Parliament  to  provide  a 
safety-valve  for  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
in  the  days  of  defeat.  The  manufacturers 
and  business  men  wished  it  to  meet,  because 
they  were  afraid  that  the  new  economic  settle- 
ment, the  Ausgleich,  winch  was  at  that  time 
negotiated  with  Himgary,  if  enacted  withoiit  re- 
ference to  Parliament,  would  be  even  more 
disadvantageous  to  Austria  than  it  usually 
was.  According  to  the  Settlement  in  1867 
Hungary  had  a right  to  demand  that  tlio 
Ausgleich  should  be  enacted  in  a constitu- 
tional manner.  If  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  do  so  without  Parliament 
it  would  have  had  to  pay  for  it  to  the  Magyars 
in  new  conce.ssions.  The  actual  details  of  the 
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new  agreement,  of  which  the  outlines  were 
settled  wliilst  Count  Stiirgkh’s  Government 
held  office  in  Austria,  were  never  published, 
hut  it  was  known  that  it  was  to  have  run 
for  20  instead  of  10  years,  so  as  to  enable 
Austria-Hungary  to  negotiate  an  economic 
rapprochement  with  Germany  ; that  the 
agrarian  tariffs  were  to  liave  been  further 
raiserl — which  would  have  meant  further  taxa- 
tion of  the  Austrian  industiial  population  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Hungaiian  landowners, 
— and  that  the  financial  arrangements  concern- 
ing common  expenses,  which  had  always  been 
unfair  to  Austria,  were  to  have  been  changed 


still  more  to  her  disadvantage.  Count  Stiirgkh, 
the  Austrian  Premier,  declared  on  one  occasion 
that  “ considering  the  importance  which  at- 
taches to  continuing  the  Ausgleich  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  Ausgleich,  as  expressed  in  figures, 
results  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  a profit  of  a 
few  millions  a year.  The  war  has  proved  the 
bigger  imponderable  value  of  the  Ausgleich, 
and  has  through  it  established  the  international 
importance  of  the  Monarchy  for  all  future  time.” 
Still  the  Austrian  business  men,  who  were  to 
have  footed  the  bill,  did  not  look  upon  new 
economic  concessions  with  the  same  equanimity. 
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and  now  for  the  first  time  were  calling  out  for 
Parliament.  Lastly,  Count  Tisza’s  opponents, 
who  were  powerless  again.st  him  in  the  Hungar- 
ian Parliament,  olamonreil  for  a meeting  of 
the  so-called  Delegations,  the  committees  of 
the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Parliaments 
which  had  to  deal  with  joint  affairs  ; they 
wished  to  attack  Tisza’s  nominee,  Buriati.  The 
Hungarian  Parliament  hail  clearly  a right  to 
demand  that  the  commissions  in  charge  of 
foreign  affairs  should  meet,  but  these  coidd 
not  have  met  without  the  Austrian  Parliament 
being  summoned.  Failing  their  reassembling, 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  demanded  that  the 
Joint  Foreign  Minister  should  ap])ear  befoie 
it,  and  Tisza  was  pi’ejjarcd  to  accede  to  that 


COUNT  APPONYI, 

A leader  of  the  Hungarian  “Opposition.” 

demand.  But  this  would  have  been  5^et  a 
further  encroachment  by  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment on  joint  affairs  and  yet  a further  step 
towards  completing  Hungary’s  independence. 
Another  link  would  have  snapped  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  It  was 
this  danger  which  made  the  greatest  impression 
on  the  Austrian  centralist  circles,  even  on  the 
autocratic  Supreme  Army  Command.  In  Oc- 
tober permission  was  given  openly  to  discuss 
the  question  of  reassembling  the  Austrian 
Parliament.  On  October  22  the  President 
of  the  Lov-er  House,  a German  Nationalist 
who  had  hitherto  complacently  watched  its 
eclipse,  was  to  have  met  the  leaders  of  the 


different  parties  in  a conference.  But  it  was 
in  a different  way  that  the  unj:)aiiiamentarj' 
“ Ei-a  Sliiir/kh  ’’  was  destined  to  come  to 
an  end. 

On  October  21  Count  Stiirgkh  was  shot  by 
Hr.  Friedrich  Adler,  the  son  of  the  ihstin- 


DR.  VICTOR  ADLER, 

Socialist  Leader  ; afterwards  First  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  German-Austrian  Republic. 

guished  Socialist  leader,  and  suKsequently 
first  Foreign  IMinister  of  the  Gcmian-Au.striau 
Bepublic,  Hr.  Victor  Adler.  The  deed  was  a 
passionate  protest  against  the  cruelty  and 
tyranny  which  the  autocratic  Austrian  Govern- 
ment had  exercised  during  the  past  two  years 
of  war  and  against  the  indifference  and  co- 
wardice with  which  the  people  had  tolerated 
it.  The  shot  was  against  the  system,  rather 
than  against  Count  Stiirgkh’s  person.  Foi- 
this  had  been  altogether  insignificant.  Not 
even  the  “ Liberal  ’’  Austrian  Press,  however 
unctuous  it  was  in  its  usual  manner,  found  it 
])ossible  to  mourn  Comit  Stiirgkh  as  a states- 
man. “ The  life  of  individual  men,”  wrote  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  “ coimts  for  less  in  those  days 
of  serious  changes  than  in  peace  time.  We 
must  advance,  and,  now  that  liistoric  tasks 
await  us,  must  not  look  back  after  those  whom 
fate  scatters  at  the  side  of  the  road.’’  Certainly 
a remarkable  obituary  notice  for  the  man  who 
had  been  Austria’s  Premier  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  during  the  first  27  months  of 
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THE  DEAD  EMPEROR 

Its  (lumtidu  ! “ Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 

tlio  activity  of  Count  Siiirgkii  and  Jiis  Cabinet,” 
sa.id  anotlier  article  in  tlae  saine  paper,  “ lias 
come  to  Ije  purely  administrative.  The  great 
political  events  develoji  elsewhere.”  “ Another 
Premier  will  come,”  was  a further  priceless 
remark  of  the  Bleiie  Freie  Fresse. 

On  November  21,  exactly  a month  after 
Count  Sti'u’gkh’s  assassination,  followed  the 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH. 

death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Josejih.  Dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  his  life  he  had  hardly 
played  any  considerable  ]jart  in  the  government 
of  his  Monarchy  ; the  removal  of  the  old  Em- 
peror ami  the  Prime  IMinister  was  important 
only  in  so  far  as  it  opened  the  way  for  the  nev' 
men  upon  whom  it  would  fall  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  the  new.  the  revc^lutionary, 
period  of  the  war  was  going  to  unroll. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXII 


THE  AIR  ARM:  LAST  WAR  YEARS. 


Airship  K.\ids — A ^Ieteorological  Mistake — Zeppelin  Lairs — Aeroplane  Raids  by  L.ay 
LIGHT — Flying  in  Formation — Moonlight  Raids — Group  Att.lcks — Giant  Gothas — Northern 
Lights  Raid — Protective  ^Measures — The  Question  of  Warnings — Taking  Cover — Precau- 
tions AGAINST  Fires — Metropolitan  Observation  Service — Insurance — Active  Defence — 
Anti-Aircraft  Corps — The  Gun  Barr.\ge — Balloon  Aprons — Growth  of  Aeropl.ane  De- 
fence— Armament  of  Aeroplanes — Incendiary  Bullets — Night  Flying  in  Fast  EMachines — 
Raids  on  German  Military  Objectives — The  Independent  Air  Force — Dispersion  of 
Effort — Berlin’s  Escape. 


IN  Chapter  CLVII.  the  story  of  the  German 
air  raids  on  Great  Britain  was  brought 
down  to  November  28,  1916,  when  for 
the  first  time  a German  aeroplane  dropped 
bombs  on  London  ; and  it  was  asked  whether 
this  incident,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  by 
that  date  an  incendiary  bullet  had  been  in- 
vented which  could  be,  and  was,  used  with  dire 
effect  for  the  destruction  of  Zeppelins,  presaged 
the  abandonment  of  the  lighter  than  air  macliine 
ill  favour  of  the  aeroplane.  The  event  proved 
that  though  aeroplanes  were  resorted  to  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  the  use  of  airships  continued 
nearly  to  the  tune  when  air  raids  on  England 
came  to  an  end. 

The  first  Zeppelin  raid  in  1917  was  made  on 
March  16-17,  when  some  airships  passed  over 
Kent  and  Sussex  ; but  in  spite  of  the  usual 
grandiloquence  of  the  German  official  account, 
which  stated  that  bombs  had  been  successfully 
dropped  on  London,  there  was  no  case  of 
personal  death  or  injury  and  practically  no 
damage  was  done.  The  next  airship  raid 
happened  on  IMay  23-24,  and  w^as  of  but  little 
more  consequence.  Four  or  five  airships 
wandered,  apparently  rather  aimlessly,  over 
a considerable  area  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex 
and  dropped  both  explosive  and  incendiary 
bombs  ; but  only  one  man  was  killed  and  the 
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damage  was  insignificant,  though  the  German 
accoimt  spoke  of  successful  attacks  on  the 
“ fortified  places  of  Southern  England — - 
London,  Sheerness,  Hai’wieh  and  Norwich.” 

A month  afterwards,  on  June  14,  L43  was  shot 
down  in  the  North  Sea  off  Vlieland,  and  in 
the  early  hours  of  Jime  17,  another  raid  was 
carried  out  wliich  was  more  serious  than  those 
just  described,  though  only  two  airships  actually 
crossed  the  coast.  One  of  these  made  its 
appearance  over  Suffolk  about  2.30  a.m..  and 
for  nearly  tlwee- quarters  of  an  hour  was  sub- 
jected to  heavy  gun  ffi-e.  Finally  aeroplane 
attack  brought  it  down  in  flames  near  The- 
berton.  Two  pilots,  Capt.  Saundby  and  Lieut. 
Watkins,  claimed  the  honour  of  this  feat. 
The  account  of  the  latter  was  as  follows  : — 

I was  told  by  Jlajor  Hargrave  there  was  a Zeppelin 
in  the  vicinity  of  Haiwich,  and  I was  orderetl  to  go  up 
on  B.E.  12,  6610.  I climbed  to  8,000  feet  over  the 
aerodrome,  then  struck  off  in  the  (.lirection  of  Harwich, 
still  climbing.  When  at  11,000  feet  over  Harwich  1 saw 
the  A.A.  guns  firing  and  .several  searchlights  pointing 
towards  the  .same  spot.  A minute  later  I observed 
the  Zeppelin  about  2,000  feet  above  me.  After  climting 
about  500  feet,  I fired  one  drum  into  its  tail,  but  it  took 
no  effect.  I then  climbed  to  12,000  feet,  and  fired 
another  drum  into  its  tail  without  any  effect.  I then 
decided  to  wait  until  I was  at  close  range  before  firing 
another  drum.  I then  climbed  steadily  until  1 reached 
13,200  feet,  and  was  then  about  500  feet  under  the 
Zeppelin.  I fired  three  short  bursts  of  about  seven 
rounds  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  drum  ; the  Zep 
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THE  WKHCR  OF  ZEPPELIN  L48,  KKOUGHT  DOWN  IN  FLAMES  IN  SUFFOLK. 


bin’st  into  fliiine-;  ;il  (lie  lai),  (he  fire  rnnniiig  along  boi  U 
side-.  The  wliole  Z'-'ppelin  oanght  fire  and  fell  bui'niiie. 

Pi-actically  llie  only  daraaea  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  visit  of  tliis  aicship,  L48,  was 
to  itself  and  its  crew.  Idn'ee  of  the  latter, 
however,  escaped  alive;  of  tlie  remaining  14 
five  were  killed  falling  and  nine  by  burning. 
Put  the  case  was  different  with  the  other 
airshij)  which  crossed  the  north-east  coast 
of  Kent  about  2 a.m.  ddie  official  co/n?nu- 
iriqiic  credited  it  with  drop])ing  six  boinlis, 
and  Ihese  were  responsible  for  an  enormous 
amount  of  broken  glass  as  well  as  for  the 
demolition  of  two  rows  of  cottages.  Tvo  ]uen 
and  one  woman  were  killed,  and  there  were 
If)  cases  of  injury. 

On  the  morning  of  August  21 , when  a Ze])pelin 
was  destroyed  by  Pritish  light  naval  forces 
0])erating  off  Jutland,  a srpradron  of  airships 
ap])eared  off  the  Yoi'kshire  coast  and  attacked 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Only  one,  or  at 
most  two,  of  them,  however,  ventured  to  come 
overland.  At  three  small  villages  near  the  coast 
12  high  explosive  and  13  incendiary  bombs 
were  dropped,  a chajrel  was  wrecked,  some 
houses  were  damaged,  and  one  man  was  iti- 
jured.  The  German  accotmt,  however,  claimed 
that  bombs  were  “ lavisltly  dropped  ” on  our 
outpost  vessels  (it  was  officially  denied  that  any 
of  these  was  damaged),  that  good  incendiary 
and  destructive  effects  were  observed  frotn 
large  quanlities  of  cxplosixes  drop[)ed  on  Hull, 


and  that  bombs  were  discharged  on  Lincoln 
and  also  (jn  brightly  illuminated  factories  and 
sheds  on  the  .south  bank  of  the  Humber  near 
blast  Grimsby. 

A raid  ('ii  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  on 
September  24-25,  in  which,  although  a con- 
siderable number  of  bombs  were  dropjjed, 
only  one  woman  was  injured  and  the  material 
damage  was  trifling,  was  followed  by  another 
on  Clctober  19-20,  which  was  perhajts  the  most 
interesting  of  the  n hole  series  and  the  most 
disastrous — to  the  Germans.  Under  the  com- 
niaml  of  ('apt.  Paron  Preusch  von  Puttlaer- 
Prandenfels,  a sejuadron  of  11  naval  airshi])-) 
crossed  the  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  coasts, 
with  the  intention  of  raiding  the  North  Mid- 
lands, and,  according  to  the  German  Admiralty 
Staff,  attacked,  “ with  special  success,”  London, 
Manchester,  Bii-mingham,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Lowestoft,  Hull,  Grimsby  and  Mappleton. 
The  ])reci.sion  of  these  details  is  delightful, 
for  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  became 
obvious  that  most  of  the  airships  had  com- 
jrletely  lost  themselves. 

On  tliis  occasion  the  weather  conditions  were 
very  unusual,  and  certainly  baffled  the  pro- 
])hetic  sldll  of  the  G ^rnian  meteorologists. 
At  levels  up  to  10,000  fest  over  England  and 
the  North  Sea  there  were  only  light  breQzes 
from  the  north-w’est,  but  above  that  height  the 
wind  suclderdy  increased  to  35-45  miles  an 
I'.our,  and  at  20, COO  feet  a gale  was  blowing 
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from  the  north  and  north-west.  In  addition 
there  was  a great  deal  of  mist,  and  the  acoustic 
conditions  were  very  peculiar.  Sounds  did 
not  carry  far,  and  the  consequent  inaudibility 
of  the  engines  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  airships  were  drifting  with  their 
engines  cut  off,  in  order  to  escape  notice. 
In  fact  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  adopt 
such  an  expedient,  because  at  the  heights  at 
which  they  were  navigating  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense that  their  engines,  if  stopped,  would 
have  frozen  up. 

What  happened  was  that  as  tliey  reached  our 
coasts  they  had  to  rise  in  order  to  avoid  our 
defences  ; none  of  them  was  at  less  than  16,000 
feet,  and  some,  it  is  believed,  attained  20,000 
feet.  The  consequence  was  that  they  were 
caught  by  the  strong  winds  at  the  higher 
elevations  a.nd  blown  to  the  south — in  many 
cases,  it  would  appear,  without  being  aware  of 
the  fact.  Owing  to  the  mist  they  could  not  see 
the  groruid,  their  crews  were  troubled  with 
height  sickness,  and  their  wireless  went  wrong, 
so  that  they  could  not  profit  by  directions 
from  their  bases.  Only  one  got  anywhere  near 


the  objective  aimed  at,  and  tliat  was  tlie  L41, 
which  managed  to  droj)  five  bombs,  tluec  of 
which  did  not  explode',  on  the  Austin  motor 
works,  near  Birmingham.  Of  the  whole 
number,  one  reached  home  straight  across  the 
North  Sea,  tlu’ce  fountl  their  way  along  the 
Dutch  coast  or  across  Belgium,  thre<'  crossed  to 
France  and  entered  their  own  country  across 
the  Allied  lines  between  Ypres  and  Luneville, 
and  four  failed  to  get  back. 

All  tlie  last  four  had  an  evc'ntfiil  Odyssey. 
Passing  over  Boston,  Bedford,  Hatfield,  Graves- 
end and  Maidstone,  L44  left  the  English  coast 
between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Boulogne,  and  was  carried  on  to 
Reims  and  Bar-le-Diic,  to  be  shot  down  in 
flamciS  about  six  o’clock  next  morning  at 
Chenevieres,  in  the  conunune  of  St.  Clement. 

Another  machine,  the  L45,  passeil  over 
London  without  knowing  that  it  had  done  so. 
The  mist  slirouded  the  lights  of  the  city,  and 
incidentally  hampered  our  airmen  in  going  up, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  defences,  though  well 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Zeppelin,  pu!'r)o.sely 
refrained  from  turning  on  the  searchlights,  m 


SKELETON  OF  THE  ZEPPELIN  BROUGHT  DOWN  AT  BILLERICAY. 

Photographed  from  the  air. 
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L49  FORCED  TO  DESCEND,  AND  CAPTURED  INTACT,  NEAR  BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS,  AFTER  RAIDING  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 
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order  not  to  give  it  any  indication.  In  pas.sing. 
it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  seven  Zepjielins 
came  witliin  view  of  the  London  area  searcli- 
lights,  which,  if  shown,  wonld  in  all  probability 
have  attracted  a shower  of  bombs.  As  it  was, 
of  the  total  deaths  caused  by  the  raid,  the 
majority  were  due  to  tliree  bombs  dropped  at 
random  by  L45  in  London — at  Swan  & Edgar’s 
in  Piccadilly,  at  Camberwell,  and  at  Hither 
Green.  Tliis  airsliip  came  in  at  Withernsea, 
and  after  being  worried  by  our  aeroplanes 
passed  over  Grimsby,  Louth,  Leicester,  North- 
ampton, I\^atford,  and  Hendon,  where  it 
dropped  bombs  ; then  across  London  from 
north-west  to  south-east  to  Sidcup,  and  on  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  finaUy  leaving 
England  about  midnight  at  Hastings,  pursued 
by  an  aeroplane.  It  was  seen  at  Amiens  about 
3.30  a.m.,  at  Macon  about  7.30,  and  at  Sisteron 
about  10.  Finally,  as  it  came  down  at  Laragne, 
its  port  gondola  was  wrenched  off.  Thus 
hghtened,  it  rose  again,  but  was  caught  by 
the  wind  and  dashed  against  the  side  of  the 
valley,  where  it  was  set  on  fire  by  its  crew 

Another  airsliip,  L49,  wandered  over  Norfolk, 
and  shortly  before  10  set  off  from  Thanet  for 
Belgium  or  Holland.  But  the  wind  carried 
it  over  Folkestone,  Hythe  and  Sandgate,  the 
crew  imagining  they  were  crossing  the  Belgian 
coast.  Cap  Grisnez  was  reached  about  11.40 
and  thence  the  vessel  passed  over  Arras,  St 
Quentin,  Reims,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Epinal, 
French  aircraft  finally  forcing  it  to  land  near 
Bourbomie-les-Bains  at  8.45  a.m.  The  crew 
tried  to  set  it  on  fire  but  failed,  and  it  was 
ca|itiued  intact. 

The  L50  also  cruised  over  Norfolk,  and  after 
di’opping  bombs  at  Thetford,  left  the  coast  at 
HoUesley  Bay.  Its  navigators  thought  they 
got  ivell  out  to  sea,  as  probably  they  did  ; but 
what  they  did  not  know  was  that  they  were 
being  blown  to  the  south.  About  11  they  saw 
a well  lighted  port,  but  did  not  recognize  it  as 
Dunkirk.  Then  passing  over  Dixmude  and 
Ypres,  they  actually  crossed  into  territory  in 
German  occupation,  without  guessing  that  they 
could  have  descended  among  friends — a mistake 
that  had  perhaps  some  excuse,  since  there  is 
reason  to  srrjDpose  that  they  had  been  fired  at 
by  their  own  anti-aircraft  guns.  They  next 
recrossed  the  French  lines  in  Champagne, 
passed  Chalons  about  2 a.m.,  and  wandered 
about,  with  a thick  tog  over  the  country,  until 
the  commander  perceived  L49  on  the  groimd 
and  thought  he  had  better  land  too.  IVhen, 


however,  he  was  received  with  rifle  shots  and 
saw  French  aeroplanes,  he  realizetl  he  was  over 
hostile  territory  and  went  up  again.  Then  he 
changed  liis  mind,  and  came  do^vn  about 
mid-day  at  an  extreme  angle  a few  miles  west 
of  Bourboime-les-Bains.  In  the  descent  the 
forward  car  was  torn  off  by  trees,  and  altogether 
16  men  left  the  ship.  In  consecjuence  it  shot 
up,  and  was  carried  over  Besan^on  (12.30), 
Dijon  (12.55)  and  Lons-le-Saulnier  (1.15). 
About  4 it  drifted  over  Sisteron,  where  it 
provided  German  officer  prisoners,  for  the 
second  time  in  one  day,  with  the  spectacle  of 
one  of  their  airships  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies. 
About  5.30  it  was  seen  near  Frejus,  drifting  out 
to  sea,  and  no  doubt  it  foundered  in  the 
iMediterranean  during  the  night. 

In  the  following  year  (1918),  tliree  airsliips 
visited  the  Yorkshire  coast  on  March  12-13. 
Two  of  them  cruised  for  some  hours  over 
remote  country  districts,  dropping  bombs  on 
sparsely  inhabited  areas,  and  only  one  ventiued 
to  attack  a defended  place,  Hull,  where  four 
bombs  were  discharged  and  one  woman  died 
from  shock.  Next  night  a single  raider  did 
much  more  execution  at  Hartlepool,  killing 
eight  persons  and  demolishing  six  houses, 
besides  damaging  about  30  others.  In  another 
raid  a month  later  (April  12-13)  five  large 
airships  of  a new  type  were  employed.  Some 
of  them  confined  their  attentions  to  Lincoln- 
sliire,  but  one  got  as  far  as  Warwicksliire  and 
another  crossed  England  to  Lancashire,  almost 
reaching  the  north-west  coast.  They  travelled 
at  a great  height,  calculated  at  16,000  to  20,000 
feet,  and  the  weather  conditions  made  visibility 
in  general  very  bad,  and  hampered  the  action 
of  oiu  aeroplanes.  In  all  100  bombs — 11  of 
300  kg.,  30  of  100  kg.,  and  59  of  50  kg. — were 
dropped,  for  the  most  part  at  random  on  open 
country.  There  was  not  much  to  show  for 
such  a lavish  expenditure  of  amimuiition ; 
seven  persons  were  Idlled  and  20  injured,  and 
the  material  damage  was  inconsiderable. 

This  was  the  last  airsliip  raid  actually  suffered 
by  England.  On  August  5j  however,  an 
abortive  attack  was  made  on  the  Norfolk 
coast  with  five  Zeppelins,  but  although  it  was 
imder  the  leadersliip  of  Fregatten-Kapitiin 
Strasser,  whom  the  Germans  described  as  their 
“ be.st  Zeppelin  connnander,”  the  only  result 
was  that  one  airslup  was  destroyed  ami  another 
had  a narrow  escape.  Strasser,  who  was  in 
command  of  L70,  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
powerful  types  then  produced,  was  attacked 
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near  Yarmouth  at  a height  of  16,600  feet  by 
ilajor  Cadbury,  who  delivered  his  assault  head 
on,  slightly  to  2Dort.  Concentrating  his  fire  on 
tlie  bow,  he  blew  a great  hole  in  the  fabric  ; 
flames  quickly  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  shijo, 
which  jolunged  blazing  into  the  sea  eight  miles 
north  of  Wells.  He  next  attacked  another  of 
the  raiders,  L65,  his  observer,  Cai^tain  Leckie, 
ojDening  fire  within  500  feet,  and  causing  a fire 
to  break  out  in  the  midshijis  gondola.  Un- 
fortunately Leckie’s  gun  jammed,  and  the 
crew  were  able  to  extinguish  the  fire,  else 
L65  woiikl  j^robably  have  shared  the  fate  of  L70 

Yhe  discontinuance  of  airshi^D  raids  was 
I)robably  attributal)le  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  had  been  brought  to  realize  that, 
in  face  of  the  means  of  defence  we  had  devel- 
ojoed,  the  gaiiie  had  become  too  risky  and  not 
worth  the  candle.  After  June  19  there  was 
a disjDO-sition  in  some  c[uarters  to  exjrlain  our 
immimity  as  due  to  a raid  carried  out  on  that 
<late  by  Royal  Air  Force  machines  dispatched 
from  vessels  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  which  resulted 
in  the  ^^ractical  destruction  of  the  airsliija 
station  at  Tondern  in  Schleswig.  Tondern 
was  generally  believed  to  be  at  least  one  of  the 
chief  lairs  from  which  the  Ze23pelins  saflied 
forth  to  the  attack  of  tliis  country,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  occa.sionally  used  for  the  ijurjjose  ; 
L45,  for  examjjle,  which  bombed  London  on 
October  19,  came  from  it.  But  when  the  Allied 
Naval  Gonnnission  visited  Germany  after  the 
armistice  it  learned  that  the  Zei^pelin  raids 
were  mainly  launched  from  a huge  airshijj 
st.ation  at  Nordholz,  near  Guxliaven,  Tondern 
being  rather  a centre  for  scouting  oiieratious 
over  the  North  Sea.  At  Nordholz  the  sheds 
were  ranged  in  2)iiii‘s  round  a circle  l-J  miles  in 
diameter,  and  as  each  shed  hekl  tv^'o  air.sliips 
and  four  jiairs  had  been  constructed,  the 
cajiacity  was  10.  In  addition  there  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  circle  another  shed  which  held 
two  and  which  could  be  revolved  by  electrical 
ap])aratus,  so  that  the  machines  in  it  could 
be  launched  directly  into  the  wind  and  thus 
could  be  usetl  in  weather  that  would  jorevent 
them  from  leaving  or  entering  an  ordinary 
shed  of  the  fixed  type. 

As  already  recorded,  the  first  aeroplane  raid 
on  London  was  made  about  noon  on  November 
28,  1916.  Thereafter  the  metropolis  was  free 
from  vi.sitations  of  the  sort  for  over  five  months. 
In  the  interval,  however,  several  attempts 
of  a tip-and-run  character  were  made  on  the 


north-east  corner  of  Kent,  on  March  1,  16  and 
17  and  April  5 ; the  damage  was  unimportant, 
though  the  German  jjublic  was  cheered  by 
imaginative  tales  about  bombs  being  droi:)i3ed 
with  good  effect  on  railways  and  fortresses  and  on 
sliips  lying  in  the  Downs. 

About  midnight  on  May  6-7  a single  raider 
reached  North-East  London  without  being  seen, 
and  ch’opped  five  bombs  between  Hackney  ami 
Holloway,  killing  one  man  and  injuring  one 


FREGATTEN-KAPITAN  STRASSER. 

Killed  in  Zeppelin  L70. 

man  and  one  woman.  Later  in  the  same 
month,  on  the  25th,  a much  more  serious  attack 
was  made  on  Kent,  and  particularly  Folkestone 
Like  the  five  raids  that  followed  it  it  was 
the  work  of  the  3rd  Battle-Plane  Squadron, 
probably  18  strong,  which  was  attached  to  the 
IV.  German  Army  and  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Brandenburg.  About  six  o’clock  on  a beautiful 
sunny  evening  a squa<lron  of  aeroi^lanes  sud- 
denly appeared  in  a cloudless  sky.  They  w'ere 
described  as  advancing  in  regular  formation, 
in  tliree  flights  of  five,  with  an  additional 
machine  acting  as  scoiit  or  leader  and  another 
flying  by  itself  in  the  rea.r.  Tliey  kept  at  a 
great  height,  and  their  plan  was  apjiarently 
to  drop  bombs  promiscuously  without  any  very 
definite  aim  along  a broad  line.  Some  of  the 
bombs  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  aiifl  in 
one  street,  wliich  was  tln-onged  with  j^eo^ke 
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Civilians^. 

Sailors 

and 

Soldier-i. 

Date. 

Locality. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Women. 

Q 

Total. 

Killed. 

1 

1 Injured. 

1 

Jan.  19-20,  1915 

N'orfolk  . . . . . . I 

2 

2 



4 

9 

4 

15 

— 

1 

April  U- 15 

Northumberland 











1 

2 

— 

— 

April  15-16 

E^sex  and  Suffolk 















— 

— 

April  29-30 

Suffolk  . . . . . . 















— 

— 

ilav  9-10 

Southend 



1 



1 

1 



1 

— 

1 

Mav  16-17 

Ramsgate 

1 

1 

. — . 

2 



1 

1 

— 

— 

Mav  26-27 

Southend 



2 

1 

3 

3 



— 

3 

— 

— 

Slav  31- June  1 . . 

E.  London 

1 

2 

4 

7 

13 

13 

7 

33 

— 

June  4-5 

Kent,  Essex,  E.  Riding.  . 





— 



3 

4 

1 

- 8 

— 

— 

June  (i-7 

Hull,  Grimsbv,  E.  Riding 

5 

13 

6 

24 

18 

13 

7 

3.8 

— 

June  15-16 

Northumberland  and 

Durham 

18 

18 

72 

72 





Aug.  9-10 

Goole,  Jj.  Kiding,  ISuiiolk, 
and  l)o\  er 

1 

10 

6 

17 

5 

6 

7 

18 



3 

Aug.  12-13 

E.  Suffolk  and  Essex 

4 

•> 



6 

5 

10 

9 

24 

— 

— 

Aug.  17-18 

Kent,  Essex,  London  . . 

7 

O 

1 

10 

16 

20 

12 

48 

— 

— 

Sept.  7-8 

E.  Suffolk  and  London  . . 

6 

6 

6 

18 

9 

15 

13 

37 

— 

1 

Sept.  S-9 

N.  Riding.  ^^orfolk, 

London 

15 

3 

6 

24 

50 

32 

10 

92 

o 

2 

Sept.  11-12 

Essex 

















— 

— 

Sept.  12-13 

Essex  and  E.  Suffolk 

















— 

— 

Oct.  13 -U 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Home 
Counties  and  London 

31 

17 

6 

• 54 

71 

27 

9 

107 

17 

21 

Jan.  31,  1916  .. 

W.  Suffolk  and  Midland 
Counties 

29 

26 

15 

70 

43 

50 

19 

112 

1 

March  5-6  , . . 

Hull  and  E.  Riding,  Lines, 

, Leicester  County,  Rut- 
land, and  Kent 

9 

4 

5 

18 

•>•> 

8 

52 



March  31-April  1 

Lines,  Essex,  Suffolk 

6 

7 

4 

17 

2 

3 

4 

9 

31 

»55 

April  1-2* 

Durham  County  and  N. 
Riding.  . 

13 

7 

«> 

67 

43 

18 

00 

2 

April  2-3 

E.  Suffolk,  Northumber- 
land, London,  and 
Scotland 

10 

3 

13 

6 

13 

5 

24 

April  3-4 

Norfolk  . . 















. 

— 

— 

April  o-(i 

A^orks  and  Co.  Durham  . . 





1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

9 

— 

— 

April  24-25 

Norfolk,  Lines,  Cambs, 
and  Suffolk 

1 

1 

1 

1 



April  25-26 

E.  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent, 
and  London  . . 

1 

1 

April  26-27 

Kent 











— - 

May  2-3.  . 

A’orks,  Northumberland, 
Scotland 

4 

3 

7 

16 

8 

1 

25 

O 

5 

July  28-29 

Lines,  and  Norfolk 







— 

July  31 -Aug.  1 . . 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambs., 
Lines.  Notts,  and  Kent 

Aug.  2-3 

Norfolk,  B.  Suffolk,  Kent 



— 

Aug.  8-9 

Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, E.  Riding,  N. 
Riding,  Hull,  and  Nor- 
folk ...  . . 

2 

• 4 

4 

10 

5 

5 

5 

15 

1 

/'.ug.  23-24 

E.  Suffolk 













— 

Aug.  24-25 

E.  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Ijondon  . . 

3 

4 

2 

9 

9 

11 

5 

Zo 

15 

Sept.  2-3 

B.  Riding,  Lines..  Notts., 
Nortolk,Suffolk,Can,b„ 
Hunts.,  Essex,  Eerts., 
Beds.,  Kent,  & London 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 

12 

Sept.  23-24 

Lines.,  Notts,  Norfolk, 
Kent,  and  London 

•24 

12 

4 

40 

57 

44 

25 

126 

4 

Sept.  25-26 

Lancs.,  Yorks.,  Lines.  . . 

14 

17 

12 

43 

7 

13 

11 

31 



— 

Oct.  1-2.. 

Lines.,  Norfolk,  Cambs., 
Northants,  Herts,  and 
London 

1 

1 

1 

Xov.  27-28 

Durham,  Yorlcs.,  Staffs., 
and  Cheshire  . . 

1 

3 

4 

16 

14 

7 

37 

Mar.  16-17,  1917 

Kent  and  Sussex 

— 

Mav  23-24 

Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. . 

1 

] 



June  16-17 

Kent  and  Suffolk 

2 

1 

3 

r. 

7 

2 

14 

2 

Aug.  21-22 

E.  Riding 





1 



1 



Sept.  24-25 

Lines,  and  A'orks. 







3 



3 



— 

Oct.  19-20 

Midlands,  Eastern  Coun- 
ties and  London 

3 

12 

16 

31 

24 

17 

11 

5-’ 

5 

3 

March  12-13,  1918 

E.  Riding 



1 

1 











— 

March  13-14 

Durham  . . 

2 

2 

4 

8 

11 

19 

9 

39 





April  12-13 

Lines.,  Lancs.,  Warwick- 
shire 

2 

4 

1 

7 

10 

6 

4 

20 

— 

— 

Totals,  airship  raids 

217 

171 

no 

498 

587 

431 

218 

1,236 

58 

121 

* i’hu  relative  proportiorrs  of  men,  women,  and  children  injured  in  this  raid  are  not  known  exactly. 

estimate  has  been  given. 


The  best  available 
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shopping,  the  slaughter  was  very  great.  In 
all  77  civilians  were  IdUed  and  94  injured,  and 
in  addition  18  soldiers  and  sailors  were  Idlled, 
and  98  injured.  A feature  of  this  raid  that 
caused  a great  deal  of  indignation  locally 
was  the  apparent  absence  of  adequate  counter 
measures.  Except  for  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
at  Dover  the  raiders  worked  their  will  with 
Uttle  or  no  molestation  until  on  their  return 
flight  they  were  attacked  by  fighting  squadrons 
of  the  R.N.A.S.  from  Dunkirk.  One  of  them 
was  destroyed  in  mid-Channel  and  two  others 


CAPTAIN  BRANDENBURG. 

Commanded  the  German  Third  Battle-Plane 
Squadron  in  raids  on  England. 

— large  twin-engined  macliines — were  brought 
down  off  the  Belgian  coast. 

The  next  raid,  on  June  5,  was  again  carried 
out  in  daylight,  at  about  6.30  p.m.,  and  again 
the  number  of  machines  engaged  was  large, 
officially  estimated  at  16  or  18.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  raiders  came  in  over  the  Essex  coast, 
and  after  dropping  bombs  on  the  open  country 
and  on  several  small  towns  in  Essex,  attacketl 
the  naval  establishments  on  the  Medway. 
There  a considerable  number  of  bombs  were 
dropped,  and  some  damage  was  done  to  house 
property,  though  little  of  nulitary  importance. 
The  casualties  also  were  not  very  largp — 13 
Idlled  and  34  injured.  The  enemy,  attacked 
by  gun-fire  and  pursued  by  aircraft,  lost  two 
machines  before  they  started  on  their  journey 
homewards.  That,  however,  was  not  the  end 
of  their  misfortunes.  At  5.30  fom  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service  pilots  patrolling  off  Dunkirk 
had  perceived  them  vv’ell  out  to  sea  off  Ostend, 


steering  to  the'  north-west,  on  their  way  to 
England,  and  had  given  chase,  though  without 
decisive  results.  On  their  return  journey 
from  tliis  country  the  German  raiders  were 
aittacked  by  a naval  pilot  from  a station  on 
the  Kentish  coast,  and  two  of  them  were  driven 
down,  the  pilot  afterwards  landing  at  Dimldrk. 
They  were  also  harried  by  other  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service  machines  from  home  stations  over 
the  Thames  estuary.  Later  10  naval  pilots 
from  Dunkirk  engaged  them,  destroying  two, 
probably  destroying  two  others^  and  driving 
down  a third  jjair  out  of  control.  Thus  this 
expedition  cost  the  Germans  10  machines,  yet 
they  pretended  such  satisfaction  with  their 
exploit  that  a few  days  later  one  of  the  Berlin 
papers  announced  in  heavy  type  that  the  British 
Govermnent  was  seriously  tliinking  of  moving 
to  some  safer  place  thaji  London. 

Wechiesday  morning  (June  13)  in  the  follow- 
ing week  saw  the  fii’st  aeroplane  raid  in  force 
on  London.  In  all  18  macliines  crossed  the 
Essex  coa,st,  but  one  was  detached  to  bomb 
Margate  and  tlii'ee  others  left  the  main  body 
a little  later.  The  remaining  14  proceeded  up 
the  Thames  in  a diamond  formation  to  London, 
and  in  the  space  of  about  15  minutes  unloaded 
over  100  bombs,  nearly  three-quarters  of  wliich 
fell  within  a radius  of  a mile  from  Liverpool 
Street  Station.  One  bomb  went  tlirough  the 
roof  of  a large  County  Council  school  at  Poplar, 
killed  a girl  on  the  top  floor  and  a boy  on  one 
of  the  lower  floors,  and  Anally  exploded  on  the 
gromid  floor  in  a room  where  a number  of 
infants,  none  over  six  j^ears  of  age,  were 
receiving  instruction.  About  18  cliildren  were 
Idlled  in  tins  school,  some  of  them  being  blown 
into  umecognizable  fragments,  and  many  more 
were  injiu-ed.  At  Liveiqoool  Street  Station  a 
train  standing  at  a platform  and  another  out- 
side the  station  were  badly  damaged,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  wTeckage  took  Are  adtled 
to  the  casualties,  w'hich  were  estimated  at  about 
24.  Altogether  162  persons  were  killed  and 
432  injured  in  tliis  raid,  all  but  four  of  the 
deaths  and  seven  of  the  injuries  being  to 
civilians.  Even  in  Germany  there  was  at 
least  one  paper  (the  Volhswacht  of  Breslau) 
that  ojDenly  deplored  tins  massacre,  but  it  was 
rewarded  for  its  unorthodox  opinions  by  being 
suppressed.  A semi-official  telegram  from 
Berlin  to  Amsterdam  professed  that  the  grief 
was  not  less  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain 
that  so  many  civilians,  particularly  children, 
should  have  fallen  victims  to  “ this  attack  for 
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military  objects  ” ; but  in  a telegram  of  equal 
authority  a couple  of  days  later,  England 
was  told  that  if  she  wanted  to  spare  civi- 
lians she  could  remove  them  from  places 
like  Sheerness,  Dover  and  London,  wliich 
were  storehouses  for  military  recpiirements. 
The  leader  of  the  raid.  Captain  Branden- 
burg, received  the  distinction  of  the  Ordre 
Pour  Le  Merite. 

The  next  raid,  which  seemed  to  have  a really 
definite  military  objective,  was  made  on 
Harwich  at  about  7 o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  4.  A squadron  of  12  or  14  aeroplanes 
came  in  from  the  north-east,  and  discharged 
their  bombs  on  the  town  without  making  any 
attempt  to  penetrate  inland.  They  were 
attacked  by  anti-aircraft  grms  and  also  by  aero- 
planes, and  in  spite  of  low-lying  clouds  wliicli 
interfered  with  visibility  were  apparently 
forced  to  break  up  their  formation,  though 
none  was  actually  brought  dowm  over  the  land. 
On  their  return  journey,  however,  they  were 
intercepted  by  naval  aircraft  from  Dunldrk, 
aird  in  an  engagement  tha.t  took  place  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Belgian  coast  two 
of  them  were  shot  down,  wliile  a third  was 
damaged.  The  casualties  in  tliis  raid  were 
mainly  military  ; of  the  17  persons  killed  only 


three  were  civilians,  while  aU  of  the  30  persons 
injured  were  soldiers  or  sailors  except  one. 

What  was,  perhaps,  the  most  daring  daylight 
raid  on  London  followed  three  days  later,  on 
.July  7.  A squadron  of  about  22  acro))lanes, 
probably  in  two  parties,  appeared  over  the  coast 
of  Essex  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet  about  9.30 
in  the  morning,  and  after  dropping  some  bombs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Margate  and  pursuing 
a train  on  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
Railway  made  for  Loiulon  along  a course 
roughly  parallel  with  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames.  They  approached  the  metropolis 
from  the  north-east  ; then,  changing  their 
direction,  they  proceeded  north  and  west 
and  crossed  the  city  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, dropping  bombs  as  they  went.  The 
morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  but  in  the  east 
a light  haze  gave  the  sky  a leaden  tinge.  It 
was  out  of  this  haze  that  observers  saw  them 
emerge  about  10.30.  Fi'om  a distance  they 
were  described  as  lool-dng  like  a score  of  swal- 
lows. Each  machine  kept  its  station  accurately 
as  it  advanced,  and  the  formation  was  so  regular 
and  the  altitude  of  flight  seemed  so  low  that 
people  who  had  received  no  warning  thought 
a number  of  British  machines  were  carrying 
out  a manoeuvre,  imtil  the  noise  of  guns  and 
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exploding  bombs  convinced  them  of  their 
mistake.  It  was  afterwards  explained,  how- 
ever, on  “ high  authority  ” in  an  official  com- 
munique  that  the  idea  that  the  machines  were 
flying  low  was  a delusion,  duo  to  the  fact  that 
the  Clothas  wliich  were  employed  were  three 
times  larger  than  the  single-seater  machines 
with  which  the  public  were  familiar,  and  tliere- 
fore  looked  as  large  a.s  the  latter  though  they 
were  at  a much  greater  distance.  It  was  stated 
that  in  fact  their  altitude  was  never  less  than 
12,500  ft.,  as  was  shown  by  instruments  on  the 
ground  and  corroborated  by  the  instruments 
carried  on  our  own  machines. 

The  invaders  were  vigorously  attacked  by 
artillery  and  some  of  them  were  engaged  by 
our  own  airmen  over  London.  The  result 
was  that  their  formation  was  broken  up  and  for 
a time  they  seemed  to  be  scattered  in  confusion. 
They,  liowever,  managed  to  rejoin  each  other, 
and  started  off  towards  the  coast  in  a fairly 
compact  if  irregular  bunch.  None  was  brought 
down  in  the  metropolitan  area,  but  one,  at- 
tacked by  the  Koj^al  Flying  Corps,  fell  into  the 
sea  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service  machines  continued  the  chase  from 


this  country,  and  engaged  the  retreating  raiders 
40  miles  out  to  sea  from  the  East  Coast  : two 
were  seen  to  crash  into  the  sea,  and  a third  fell 
in  flames  off  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  Dunkirk 
too  was  on  the  alert,  and  five  squadrons  went  up 
thence  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  them.  In 
tills  hope  they  were  disappointed,  but  they 
encountered  and  destroyed  tliree  hostile  sea- 
planes and  drove  down  two  others.  They  then 
returned  to  their  base  in  order  to  replenish  their 
petrol,  and  meeting  another  patrol  brought 
down  one  enemy  aeroplane  in  flames  and  forced 
another  to  descend  in  a damaged  condition  on 
the  seashore  near  Ostend. 

The  casualties  were  much  lighter  than  in  the 
preceding  raid  on  London,  but  were  still  suf- 
ficiently serious,  57  persons  being  killed  and 
198  injiu’ed.  Two  of  oiu  macliines  were  lost  on 
tills  occasion.  In  one  case  the  pilot,  Second- 
Lieutenant  W.  G.  Salmon,  apparently  lost  con- 
sciousness owing  to  being  wounded,  and  his 
machine  came  down,  spinning  sideways,  out  of 
control.  In  the  other  Second -Lieutenant 
J.  E.  R.  Yoimg  flew  into  the  middle  of  the 
22  enemy  aeroplanes  and  received  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  their  macliine-guns  ; his 


SCENE  IN  A SPECIALLY  PROTECTED  ROOM  AT  THE  ROYAL  WATERLOO 
CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL  DURING  AN  AIR  RAID. 

The  Matron  handing  out  chocolates  supplied  by  Queen  Alexandra. 
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macliine  then  put  its  nose  right  up  in  the  air, 
fell  over,  and  went  spinning  down  into  the  sea 
from  a height  of  14,000  ft.  A naval  vessel 
rushed  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
the  pilot’s  body  was  so  badly  entangled  in  the 
wires  that  it  could  not  be  extricated  before  the 
macliine  sank.  The  observer’s  body,  however, 
was  recovered.  The  Germans  claimed  in  their 


were  made  on  the  coast.  The  first  of  these 
was  on  Sunday  morning,  July  22.  About 
8 o’clock,  16  aeroplanes  approached  Felix- 
stowe and  Harwich  from  the  north-east, 
flying,  according  to  one  account,  in  two  flights, 
one  slightly  behind  the  other.  Some  bombs 
were  dropped,  but  the  heavy  fire  from  the 
anti-aircraft  defences  disarranged  the  form- 


THE  DAYLIGHT  RAID  ON  LONDON,  JULY  7;  1917. 

The  raiders, . owing  to  their  great  height,  had  the  appearance  of  a flock  of  birds. 


official  report  that  bombs  were  “ freely  dropped 
on  the  docks,  harboiu"  works  and  warehouses 
on  the  Thames,”  fires  and  explosions  being 
observed,  and  semi-officially  that  Charing  Cross 
Station  was  hit  several  times  and  that  London 
Bridge  was  struck  by  a bomb.  They  admitted 
the  loss  of  only  one  of  their  machines,  “ which 
was  compelled  to  make  a descent  into  the  sea 
and  could  not  be  saved  by  our  naval  forces.” 

For  two  months  after  this  raid  no  aerial 
raider  reached  London,  but  several  attacks 


ation,  and  some  of  the  machines  incon- 
tinently turned  tail  and  marie  for  hom(\ 
The  remainder  proceeded  south  down  the 
Fssex  coast,  harassed  by  gun-fire  as  they 
went,  and  finally  also  departed  out  to  sea. 
'J'he3r  were  pursued  b\^  Brirish  aeroplanes, 
but  without  success,  visibility  being  low  in 
the  morning  haze  and  observation  very  diffi- 
cult. Later,  however,  some  of  them  were  en- 
countered on  their  way  ^o  Belgium  by  a Royal 
Flying  Corps  patrol,  and  one  of  them  was 
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brought  down  into  the  sea.  Tlie  damage  to 
property  was  insignificant,  but  13  persons 
were  killed  (only  one  a civilian)  and  26  injured, 
tlu'ee  of  them  civilians. 

The  objective  of  the  next  rairl,  on  August  12, 
was  clearly  London,  but  the  intention  of  the 
ra.iders  was  foiled  by  our  defences,  and  Southend 
was  the  chief  sufferer.  Abotit  5.15  in  the 
afternoon  about  20  enemy  macliines  were 
reported  off  Felixstowe.  They  skirted  the 


SECOND  LIEUT.  J.  E.  R.  YOUNG. 
Killed  while  attacking,  single-handed,  twenty-two 
’ enemy  aeroplanes. 

coast  to  Clacton,  and  then  divided  into  two 
parties.  Of  these  one  continued  south  to 
^Margate,  where  four  bombs  were  dropped  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  vdthout  causing 
personal  injuries  or  more  than  trivial  damage 
to  property.  The  other  party  crossed  the 
coast  and  went  south-west  towards  Wickford, 
a village  eight  miles  from  Chelmsford.  Here 
they  evidently  concluded  that  the  large 
numbers  of  aeroplanes  sent  up  against  them 
presented  too  heavy  odds ; they,  therefore, 
turned  to  the  south-east  and  made  for  home, 
droj^ping  some  of  their  bombs  on  Rochford, 
Leigh,  Westcliff,  and  Southend,  and  unloading 
the  remainder  at  sea.  At  Southend  one 
bomb,  which  fell  in  Victoria  Avenue,  then 
crowded  with  holiday  makers  and  churchgoers, 
killed  or  injured  a score  or  two  of  people,  and 
at  Leigh  17  houses  were  destroyed.  The  total 
casualties  were  32  killed  and  46  injured.  The 
German  official  report  boasted  of  military 
works  being  bombed  with  Hsibly  good  results  ; 


the  military  character  of  the  damage  done 
may  be  judgetl  from  the  fact  that  all  those 
killed,  and  all  but  two  of  those  injured,  were 
civilians. 

Though  our  aeroplanes  undoiibtedly  pre- 
vented the  raiders  from  reacliing  London,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  bringing  any  of  them  down 
over  land.  Over  sea,  howevc]’,  the  case  was 
different,  and  in  particular  one  pilot,  flying  a 
land  machine,  had  a remarkably  strenuous 
time.  Ho  first  pursued  an  enemy  machine, 
flying  at  12,000  ft.,  from  tiie  North  Foreland 
to  a point  about  15  miles  off  Zeebrugge,  where 
he  lost  it.  Returning  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  he  noticed  anti-aircraft  gun  Are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Southend,  and  accordingly 
flew  in  that  direction,  climbing  as  he  w^ent. 
He  then  saw  eight  aeroplaiies  of  the  Gotha 
type,  followed  by  foiu-  British  macldnes,  steering 
north-east.  When  he  reached  the  enemy 
machines  they  were  about  2,000  ft.  above 
hun,  but  climbing  to  18,000  ft.  he  started  off 
in  pmsuit,  and  attacked  them  about  30  miles 
out  to  sea,  though  unfortunately  without 
result.  Then  he  perceived  a single  enemy 
machine  4,000  ft.  below  the  others  but  flying 
with  them  ; and  attacking  it  from  the  front 
drove  it  down  into  the  water,  where  it  tmmed 
over.  As  one  of  the  occupants  was  hanging 
to  the  tail,  he  threw  him  a lifebelt,  and  also 
endeavoured  to  commmiicate  the  position  of 
the  wrecked  mach.ine  to  the  British  destroyers 
A hostile  seaplane  was  also  destroyed  off  the 
coast  of  Flanders  at  about  the  same  time. 

Ten  days  later,  about  10.15  on  the  morning 
of  August  22,  10  Gotha  machines  approached 
the  coast  of  Kent  near  Ramsgate,  but,  being 
met  by  anti-ah’craft  gun-fire  as  well  as  by 
aeroplanes  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  anrl  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  they  were  unable  to 
penetrate  far  inland.  A few  of  them  travelled 
west  as  far  as  Margate  and  then  turned  home- 
ward ; the  remainder  sldrted  the  coast  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Dover,  and  then  departed.  At 
^Margate  there  were  no  casualties,  but  Ramsgate 
and  Dover  were  less  fortunate,  and  in  all  12 
persons  were  killed  and  25  inimed.  Tliree 
of  the  Gothas  were  brought  down  by  gun  fire 
and  aeroplane  attack.  One  fell  in  flames 
behind  Margate,  and  another  plunged  headlong 
into  the  sea  ; one  of  the  crew  of  the  latter,  who 
was  said  to  have  descended  in  a parachute,  was 
rescued  by  a patrol  boat,  but  the  other  two  were 
drovaied.  A third  Gotha  was  shot  down  from 
a height  of  between  11,000  and  12,000  ft.  by 
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Royal  Naval  Air  Service  machines  near  the 
coast  at  Ramsgate.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  a patrol  of  10  machines  from  Dunkirk 
engaged  a flight  of  about  25  enemy  escorting 
scouts,  who  were  off  the  coast  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  raiding  squadron,  and  drove  down 
at  least  five  of  them  completely  out  of  control. 

The  aeroplane  raids  so  far  described  were 
carried  out  by  daylight,  but  it  would  seem  that 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  our  defences  the 
Germans  were  now  finding  this  method  too 
costly,  and  therefore  determined  to  see  whether 
bright  moonlight  nights  would  not  serve  their 
piu’pose  better.  A trial  trip  was  accordingly 
made  about  11.15  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
f)er  2,  when  the  moon  was  full,  and  a couple  of 
aeroplanes  dropped  seven  heavy  bombs  on 
Dover,  killing  one  officer.  Encom’aged  by  tliis 
experiment,  the  enemy  on  the  folloAving  evening 
sent  half-a-dozen  machines  up  the  Thames 
estuary.  They  dropped  a few  bombs  near 
Margate  with  practically  no  effect,  but  in  the 
Chatham  district  they  were  more  successful, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  hit  the  Drill  Hall  at 
the  Royal  Naval  barracks,  in  which  a number 
of  men  w^ere  sleeping  in  hammocks.  Here  the 
death-roll  was  very  liigh,  131  sailors  being 


killed,  wliile  90  were  injured,  but,  although  the 
raiders  stayed  for  nearly  an  hour  over  the 
district  and  luiloaded  about  a dozen  and  a-half 
bombs,  the  civilian  casualties  were  only  one 
woman  killed  and  six  persons  injured. 

Next  evening,  September  4,  another  raitl  was 
made,  and  this  time  London  was  reached. 
Enemy  aeroplanes  crossed  the  South-East 
Coast  over  a wide  area  between  10.30  p.m.  and 
2 a.m.  They  apparently  travelled  singly  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  tliree,  and  it  was  therefore 
chfficult  to  coimt  them,  but  probably  they 
numbered  about  26.  The  first  bombs  W'ere 
dropped  in  the  London  district  at  11.45,  and 
from  that  time  until  1 a.m.  about  40  w^ere 
drojiped,  together  with  some  at  several  places 
on  the  coast.  The  damage  was  surprisingly 
small,  considering  the  severity  of  the  raid, 
but  19  persons  wore  killed  and  71  injured.  On 
tliis  occasion  a tramcar  w'as  wTecked  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  Cleopatra’s  Needle 
scarred.  One  enemy  macliine  was  brought 
down  ill  the  sea  near  Sheerness. 

For  the  next  tliree  weeks,  imtil  the  moon 
again  served,  the  country  enjoyed  freedom 
from  ah’  attacks,  and  then  for  a w'eek  of  beauti- 
ful still  autmiin  weather,  with  a harvest  moon. 


UNDERGROUND  SHELTER  IN  THE  CHALK  AT  RAMSGATE. 
Accommodating  some  400  persons. 
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WRECKAGE  OF  A GOTHA  BROUGHT  DOWN  IN  FLAMES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF 

THANET,  AUGUST  22,  1917. 


lliere  were  raids  on  every  night  but  two.  On 
September  24  hostile  aeroplanes  to  the  number 
of  21  came  in  at  different  points  in  Kent  and 
Essex  soon  after  7 o’clock,  and  a few  of  them, 
following  the  Thames,  attacked  London  about  8. 
They  stayed  for  about  an  hour  trying  to  jjene- 
trate  the  defences,  but  only  one  or  at  most  two 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Nevertheless  they  killed 
21  persons  and  injured  70.  Bombs  were 
drojjped,  among  other  places,  on  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  and  near  the  Ritz  Hotel  in 
Piccadilly.  Next  evening  the  visit  was  re- 
peated, with  about  half  as  many  machines.  In 
fact  there  v'as  a double  raid.  The  first  group 
that  a]3]Droached  London  were  turned  back  by 
gun  fires  and  not  more  than  two  actually  pene- 
trated the  defences.  These  machines  dropjjed 
a number  of  bombs  in  the  south-eastern  out- 
slcirts  about  7.45.  A second  group  which  came 
up  half  an  hour  later  were  driven  off.  Nine 
people  were  killed  and  23  injured,  most  of  them 
by  a single  bomb. 

No  attempt  -was  made  on  Sei^tember  26  and 
27,  but  on  the  28th  20  raiders  crossed  the  coast 
a,t  various  points  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent 
in  a succession  of  relays.  Many  of  them  were 
turned  back  by  the  coastal  batteries,  and  the 
few  that  ])ersevered  in  their  attemj^t  to  reach 
London  failed  to  jaenetrate  the  outer  defences. 
Two  were  shot  down,  one  in  the  Thames 
(‘stuary  and  the  other  off  the  coast.  No 
casualties  were  reported.  On  the  29th  a 
fletermined  and  simultaneous  attack  was  made 


on  Londoii  by  19  raiders,  approaching  in  three 
groups  from  different  directions.  All,  however, 
were  broken  up  lay  gun  fire,  but  foiu  machines 
managed  to  get  tlirough  and  drop  bombs  in 
the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  districts. 
A fourth  group  which  attempted  to  approach 
London  later  were  driven  off.  The  casualties, 
14  lulled  and  87  injured,  were  remarkably 
light,  considering  that  the  bombs  fell  in  thickly 
populated  areas.  One  machine  was  brought 
down  by  the- Dover  guns.  On  Sunday  evening, 
September  30,  two  groups  of  enemy  machines, 
followed  by  others  flying  singly,  25  in  all, 
crossed  the  Kent  and  Essex  coast  lietween 
O.-IO  and  8,  and  made  for  London.  About 
10  penetrated  the  outer  defences,  and  four 
or  five  got  tlirough  to  London  itself.  Yet  tlie 
material  damage  was  not  great,  and  of  the 
14  deaths  only  two  were  in  London.  The 
nmnber  of  injured  was  38. 

The  last  of  tliis  series  of  raids,  that  on 
October  1,  was  in  smue  ways  the  most  deter- 
mined of  all,  lasting  for  about  three  hours.  Four 
distinct  groups  of  machines,  perhaps  18  in 
nmnber,  took  part  in  the  attack.  The  first 
grouii,  crossing  the  Essex  coast  about  7 o’clock 
and  proceeding  across  Essex  towards  London, 
delivered  the  first  attack  on  the  Metropolis  from 
the  north-east  about  7.45.  Most  of  the  raiders 
\cere  driven  back,  but  one  or  two  succeeded  in 
piercing  the  defences  and  dropped  bombs  in  the 
south-western  area  about  8.15.  The  second 
group,  at  an  interval  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
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^Official  photograph.  Crcrwn  copyright  reserr-cd, 

A BOMB  ON  THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT:  DAMAGE  AT  THE  BASE  OF 

CLEOPATRA^S  NEEDLE. 


hour,  followed  the  same  course  and  attempted 
to  enter  at  various  points  in  the  north  and  north- 
west. They,  however,  had  no  success  until 
shortly  after  9 p.m.,  when  a few  of  them  crossed 
over  London  and  ilropped  bombs,  again  in  the 
south-western  district.  jMeanwliile  the  tliird 
group  came  in  over  Kent  and  droppeil  bombs 
at  various  places,  but  did  not  get  far  westwards. 
The  foiu’th  group  crossed  the  Essex  coast 
about  8.50,  and  arrived  near  London  about  an 
hour  later,  but  failed  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
north-ea:stern  outskirts.  Again  the  casualties 
were  light — -11  killed  and  41  injured. 

The  next  full  moon  saw  tliree  raids.  Two 
of  them — one  in  the  evening  of  October  29 
with  about  10  macliines,  and  the  other  at  4.30 


•2b7 

m the  morning  of  the  31st  witli  only  two — - 
were  insignificant  and  were  completel\'  repulsed, 
but  the  third,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  was 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  iiersistent  character. 
Seven  distinct  groups  of  machines  were  em- 
ployed, each  consisting  of  tlu’ee  or  four,  and,  in 
aildition,  individual  raiders  attack?'!  tlie 
Kentish  coast  between  midnight  and  1.3''i  a. in. 
The  first  group  came  over  the  Kentish  co.rst 
about  10.45,  but  cUd  not  get  far  westwards, 
and  had  to  content  themselves  witli  bombing 
various  places  on  and  near  the  coast.  Simul- 
taneously the  second  and  tliird  groups  steered 
towards  London  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames.  Low,  thin  clouds,  covering  half 
to  three-quarters  of  the  sky,  rendered  observa- 
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THE  CAPTURED  PILOT  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
RAIDERS  OF  DECEMBER  6,  1917. 

He  wears  the  ribbon  of  the  Iron  Cross, 
tion  difficult  ; yet  their  altitude  was  correctly 
calculated,  and  just  before  inidniglit  they 


were  broken  up  by  gun  fire,  on  the  south-easU  rn 
outsldrts  of  London,  where  they  dropped  some 
bombs.  A foru-th  group  coming  along  the 
Thames  estuary  w'as  timiecl  back  about  halfwaj 
to  London.  Meanwliile  a fifth  group,  followed 
at  an  interval  of  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  by 
a sixth,  came  over  the  Essex  coast,  and  flew  in 
the  direction  of  London  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames.  Some  machines  out  of  both 
these  groups  managed  to  get  tlirough  to  the 
south-eastern  district,  and  chscharged  some 
bombs,  and  one  or  two  macliines  also  dropped 
bombs  on  the  south-western  outskirts.  The 
seventh  group,  wliich  approached  along  tlie 
south  bank  of  the  river,  were  dispersed  by 
gun  fire  before  reacliing  the  outer  London 
defences.  Thus,  although  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  not  favoiuable  for  the  defence, 
oiu  gims  and  aircraft  prevented  all  but  about 
tlu'ee  of  the  assailants,  which  numbered  24 
in  all,  from  reacliing  the  heart  of  London. 
Ten  persons  were  Idlled  and  22  injiued 

Five  weeks  elapsed  before  the  next  raid,  and 
when  it  came,  on  December  6,  it  reached  London 
at  the  unpleasant  hour  of  5 in  the  morm'ng  and 
roused  people  out  of  their  sleep.  It  started  on 
the  Kent  coast  about  1.30,  when  the  first  group 
of  raiders  dropped  bombs  at  various  points  on 
and  near  the  coast.  An  hour  and  a half  later 
a second  group  made  the  land,  and  proceeded 
up  the  Thames  and  some  distance  into  Kent. 
Possibly  both  these  attacks  were  merely  feints, 
intended  to  draw  the  gun  fire  and  exhaust  the 
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FUNERAL  AT  BRIXTON  OF  SPECIAL  CONSTABLE  KING. 
Killed  while  on  duty  in  the  air  raid  of  December  18,  1917, 


defences,  for  the  real  serious  attack  did  not 
begin  till  an  hour  later.  Between  4 and  4.30 
two  groups  of  hostile  machines  crossed  the  Essex 
coast  and  three  the  Kent  coast,  and  proceeded 
towards  London  on  converging  comrses,  appa- 
rently with  the  idea  of  delivering  five  simul- 
taneous attacks  from  the  north-east,  east,  and 
south-east.  The  scheme,  however,  failed.  The 
whole  of  one  group  were  turned  back  by  gun 
fire,  and  of  the  others  only  some  five  or  six 
machines  were  able  to  make  their  way  into 
London  IMost  of  the  bombs  dropped  in  this 
“ cock-crow’  ” raid  were  of  the  incenchary  kind, 
and  a number  of  fires  were  started  but  were 
quickly  got  under  control  by  the  Fire  Brigade. 
Eight  people  were  killed  and  28  injured,  and 
two  of  the  Gothas  were  brought  down  by  anti- 
aircraft guns,  the  six  men  who  formed  the  two 
crews  being  cajjtured  alive. 

The  group  system  of  attack  was  again  adopted 
in  the  next  raid,  which  was  made  under  a young 
moon  on  December  18.  Between  6 L5  and  6.25 
in  the  evening  three  groups  of  raiders  crossed 
the  coast  of  Kent,  and  three  otlier  groiqjs  the 
coast  of  Essex  about  the  same  time.  All  made 
for  London,  but  most  of  them  w'ere  turned  back 
by  gim  fire  at  various  points,  and  of  the  whole 
number  of  16  or  20  only  about  five  actuall5^ 


reached  the  metropolis  and  bombed  it  between 
7 and  8.  Later,  about  9,  a single  machine  made 
its  way  in  over  Lijndon.  At  least  one  of  the 
raiders  was  liit  by  machine-gun  fire  from  one 
of  our  aeroplanes  over  London,  and  was  ulti- 
mately brought  down  into  the  sea  off  the  coast 
of  Kent  ; two  out  of  the  crew  of  three  were 
rescued  by  an  armed  trawler.  Fourteen  persons 
were  kilted  and  85  injured,  the  majority  of  the 
casualties  occmring  in  London. 

The  last  raid  of  the  year,  on  December  22, 
was  an  ineffectual  affair,  in  spite  of  the  assurance 
of  the  German  report  that  bombs  were  dropped 
freely  on  Sheerness  and  Dover.  There  was  a 
double  attack.  The  first  was  attempted  on 
the  Kent  coast  soon  after  6 o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when,  owing  to  a fresh  north-east  wind 
and  rain  and  snow  squalls,  the  weather  con- 
ditions did  not  seem  at  all  favo\irable  for  such 
an  enterprise.  The  only  result  was  that  one 
raider  was  forced  to  descend  close  to  the  coast, 
its  crew  of  tliree  being  captured  alive.  The 
second  attack,  about  9.30,  was  no  more  success- 
ful ; a few  bombs  w'ere  dropped  in  Thanet,  but 
caused  no  damage,  material  or  personal. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  following  year 
(1918)  the  country  was  left  in  peace  ; then  oa 
January  28  and  29,  when  the  moon  was  full. 
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[Official  photograph.  Crown  copyright  reserved, 

THE  DAMAGED  FKINTING  WORKS  IN  LONG  ACRE. 


two  serious  air  attacks  were  made  on  London. 
On  the  first  occasion  four  groups  of  raiders, 
each  composed  of  two  or  tliree  machines,  or 
10  in  all,  crossed  the  coast  at  different  points 
at  about  8 o’clock.  The  two  machines  of  the 
first  group,  which  came  in  at  Felixstowe* 
entered  London  through  Romford,  and  while 
one  dropped  bombs  in  the  east  at  Stepney  and 
Poplar,  the  other  attacked  Lambeth  and 
Wandsworth  in  the  west.  The  second  group, 
also  of  two  machines,  came  over  by  the  North 
Foi'eland  and  travelled  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Thames  ; both  got  through  to  London,  but 
while  one  dropped  bombs  in  Hackney  and  Hol- 
born,  the  other  apj)arently  did  notliing.  Of  the 
three  ma, chines  in  the  third  group,  wliich  came 
over  the  coast  at  Walton  and  Clacton,  one  was 
turned  back  and  one  bombed  the  neighbourhood 
of  Camden  Town.  The  third  attacked  West 
Hampstead,  and  tlien  flew  back  eastwards, 
pursued  from  the  east  of  London  by  two  scout- 
ing aeroplanes,  which  finally  brought  it  down 
in  flames  at  Wickford  in  Essex.  The  officers 
to  whom  the  credit  of  tlris  feat  was  due  were 
Captain  G.  H.  Hackwill  and  Lieutenant  C.  C. 
Banks,  both  of  the  R.F.C.  The  fourth  group  of 
tliree  machines,  which  came  in  at  Ramsgate, 
made  no  attempt  on  London,  but  contented 
themselves  with  drojjping  bombs  on  Thanet  and 


Sheppey.  A good  deal  later,  about.  10.25,  a 
single  giant  raider  crossed  the  coast  at  Hollesley 
Bay.  Its  comse  was  repeatedly  changed  by 
aeroplane  and  gun  attacks,  but,  after  passing 
over  Ipswich,  Chelmsford  and  Chingford,  it 
won  its  w'ay  to  London,  and  after  midnight 
dropped  bombs  in  Betlmal  Green  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  the 
Savoy.  The  ordeal  of  London  thus  lasted  four 
or  five  hours  ; and  the  total  of  casualties  w'as 
heavy — 67  killed  and  166  injiu’cd.  Nearly  40 
of  the  deaths  were  due  to  a single  50  kg.  bomb, 
dropped  by  the  giant  raider  on  a printing  works 
in  Long  Acre,  where  a large  number  of  people 
had  congregated  for  shelter. 

On  .lanuary  29  the  attack  was  again  pro- 
longed, and  was  delivered  by  three  giant  and 
tlu’ee  or  four  smaller  machines.  The  fii’st  batch 
came  over  the  coast  at  different  points  about 
9.  .30,  and  w^as  followed  by  a second  batch  an 
hour  or  more  later.  The  results  were  scanty. 
The  casualties — 10  deaths  and  10  cases  of 
injury — w'ere  all  caused  by  a giant  raider  of 
the  first  batch,  which  after  passing  Hertford 
and  Potter’s  Bar  about  11,  visited  Isleworlh, 
Kew,  Richmond,  Chiswick,  Barnes,  Wands- 
worth and  Camberwell,  in  its  vain  efforts  to 
make  its  w^ay  into  the  centre  of  London. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Germans  were 
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kind  enough  to  explain,  d propoft  of  a savage 
onslaught  on  Paris — the  first  aeroplane  attack 
in  force  on  that  city — ^which  they  made  with 
about  25  machines  on  January  30,  that  the 
object  of  the  raids  on  London,  though  partly 
to  cause  damage,  was  chiefly  to  force  us  to 
maintain  an  enormous  barred  aerial  zone  on 
the  East  Coast,  at  the  expense  of  the  services 
at  the  front.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on 
Paris  was  merely  by  way  of  reprisal  for  French 
attacks  on  open  German  towns. 

Tn  February,  aeroplane  raids  were  reported 
on  three  successive  nights — the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th — in  favourable  weather  with  the  moon  in 
her  first  quarter  ; but  they  were  not  on  a large 
scale  and  were  for  the  most  part  frustrated  by 
our  defences.  The  last  of  the  three — if  it  ever 
took  place,  which  is  by  no  means  certam — 
was  a complete  fiasco,  and  no  one  was 
killed  or  injured.  On  the  17th  a single  giant 
aeroplane  crossed  London  from  Lewisham  to 
5Iildmay  Park,  dropping  a number  of  bombs 
as  it  went.  Its  methods  seemed  moi-e  scientific 
than  was  usual  with  the  raiders,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  its  attack,  by  which  :nuch  tlamage 
was  done  to  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel,  appeared  a 
well-calculated  piece  of  work.  It  was  respon- 
sible in  all  for  killing  21  persons  and  injuring  32 
others.  On  the  16th  there  were  three  giants. 


One  ventured  just  to  [)ut  its  nose  over  the  lanil 
at  St.  IMarearet’s  Bay,  and  unloaderl  18  Ijombs, 
which  cau-sed  no  casualties,  and  another  ranged 
over  Essex  with  equal  ineffectiveness.  The 
third  came  up  the  Blackwater,  and,  after  turning 
south-west  to  the  Nore  and  Gravesend,  entered 
London  by  Woolwich.  There  it  damaged  the 
Garrison  Chm-ch,  and  later  it  dropped  a bomb 
at  Chelsea  Hospital,  wrecking  an  old  house  and 
killing  an  officer,  his  wife,  her  sister,  and  three 
cliildren.  Finally  it  showered  eight  50  kg. 
bombs  on  some  allotments  at  Beckenham. 

In  March  there  was  only  one  aeroplane  raid, 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  but  it  covered  a wide 
area,  including  Kent,  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordsliire  and  London.  Six  giant  machines 
started,  but  one  did  not  cross  the  coast.  Of  the 
remaining  five  tliree  reached  London,  One 
bombed  Hampstead  and  St.  Jolm’s  Wood,  and 
another  left  its  marks  on  Golder’s  Green, 
Finchley,  Mill  Hill  and  Whetstone.  The  third 
flew  right  across  London  from  east  to  west,  and 
dropped  a 300  kg.  bomb  at  Warrington  Cres- 
cent in  Paddington,  where  it  damaged  20  houses 
seriously  and  400  slightly.  This  was  the  only 
bomb  of  that  size  dropped  in  the  raid,  but  there 
were  eight  of  100' kg.  and  25  of  50  kg.,  five  of  the 
former  and  10  of  the  latter  falling  in  the  London 
area. 


[O^cial  photogfat>h.  Croit  n cof>yii^lt  re^errr^. 


WRECKED  HOUSE  IN  THE  ROYAL  HOSPITAL,  CHELSEA. 
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THE  WHIT-SUNDAY  RAID,  1918:  A CRASHED  BOMBER. 
Showing  an  unused  bomb,  indicated  by  the  arrow. 


Tltis  raid  was  of  .special  interest  owing  to  the 
peculiar  meteorological  conditions  under  which 
it  was  carried  out.  Just  as  moonlight  was 
generally  regarded  as  a certain  protection  against 
the  visit  of  Zeppelins,  so  the  behef  was  widely 
held  that  if  there  was  no  moon  notlung  was  to 
be  feared  from  aeroplanes.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  prophets  who  averred  that  time  would 
show  this  comfortable  faith  to  re.st  on  an 
unsound  basis,  but,  in  fact,  so  far  no  aerojslanes 
had  come  except  on  nights  when  there  was 
some  moon,  and  the  no-moon  no-raid  theory 
had  been  ju.stified.  On  IMarch  7,  however, 
there  was  no  moon,  yet  the  exception  did  not 
disprove  the  rule,  for  there  was  something 
better,  in  the  shape  of  a remarkably  brilliant 
disjolay  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  light  of 
which,  being  practically  monochromatic,  gave 
even  better  visibility  and  definition  than  bright 
moonlight.  The  Germans  promptly  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  ]30ssibly  they  cherished  the 
hojie  that  in  the  absence  of  the  moon  our 
defences  wo\dd  be  lulled  to  false  security,  though 
if  they  did,  and  expected  that  our  aeroplanes 
would  not  be  ready  for  them,  they  were  sadly 
disappointed. 

In  April  the  enemy  essayed  no  aeroplane 


attack  on  this  country,  but  in  May,  on  the 
evening  of  Whit-Sunday,  the  19th,  they  made 
what  proved  to  be  the  final  effort,  for,  although 
on  three  sub.sequent  occasions  (June  17,  July 
18  and  July  20)  single  aeroplanes  appeared  by 
day  over  the  Kent  coast,  these  transient  visits 
did  not  deserve  to  be  called  raids.  The  Whit- 
Sunday  attack  was  carried  out,  in  clear  still 
weather,  a few  days  before  full  moon,  with 
8.3  or  34  macliines.  Of  these  13  reached 
London  They  came  by  divers  routes  from  the 
coasi  and  lavished  their  attention  not  only  on 
Kent  and  Essex  but  also  on  widely  separated 
districts  of  London — from  the  City  to  St. 
James’s,  from  Stratford  and  East  Ham  to 
Regent’s  Park  and  Kilburn,  and  from  Catford 
and  Sydenham  to  Harringay  and  Kingsland. 
They  dropped  five  bombs  of  300  kg.,  35  of 
100  kg.,  and  over  100  of  50  kg.,  and  they  Idlled 
49  persons  and  injured  177.  But  they  by  no 
means  escaped  scot-free.  Going  up  in  large 
nmnbers  our  airmen  got  into  touch  with  several 
of  them  and  brought  dowm  tliree  ; three  were 
shot  down  by  anti-aircraft  gmis,  at  Dover, 
North  Foreland  and  Southend  ; one  crashed 
owing  to  engine  failure  ; and  tliree  more  are 
said  to  have  crashed  in  Belgium. 
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The  loss  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  their 
raiding  force  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
Germans’  respect  for  our  defences,  and  it  is 
significant  that  after  this  raid,  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened, coincided  with  a particularly  effective 
one  carried  out  by  the  Allies  on  Cologne,  they 
began  to  talk  about  the  “ senseless  murder  of 
women  and  children  ” and  to  suggest  inter- 
national agreement  for  stopping  it.  What  is 
perhaps  still  more  significant  is  that  they  never 
ventured  on  another  raid  against  London, 
whereas  Paris,  which  was  no  easier  for  them  to 
reach  as  a matter  of  flying,  continued  to  suffer 
their  attacks. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  defensive  measures 
that  were  adopted  against  air  raids,  and  deal 
in  the  first  instance  with  those  which  may  be 
classed  as  protective  rather  than  as  coimter- 
offensive. 

In  the  case  of  airships  which  came  by  night 
v'hen  there  was  no  moonlight,  darkness  was 
recognized  as  a valuable  ally.  The  illumina- 
tion of  the  streets  of  London  and  other  places 
was  therefore  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  or 
even  abolished  altogether,  and  the  exhibition 
of  bright  lights  from  the  windows  of  shops  and 
houses  was  prohibited,  though  occasionally 
acetylene  flares  were  exposed  in  open  places 
where  bombs  could  do  no  harm,  with  the  idea 


of  drawing  the  enemy’s  fire.  This  policy  of 
concealment  was  of  distinct  benefit.  So  far  as 
London  was  concerned,  no  doubt  the  Thames 
provided  a finger-post  that  could  not  be  hidden 
artificially,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  true  that 
the  crews  of  Zeppelins,  as  one  of  their  com- 
manders averred,  felt  by  instinct  when  they 
were  near  a large  mass  of  human  beings  ; but 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  raiders  were  often 
bewildered  and  without  knowledge  of  their 
whereabouts,  else  so  much  of  their  ammunition 
would  not  have  been  wasted  oii  uninhabited 
country.  In  at  least  one  instance  a town 
suffered  severely  through  prematurely  re- 
lighting its  street  lamps,  and  thus  revealing 
itself  to  a Zejjpelin  which  was  wrongly  supposed 
to  have  departed. 

When  air  raids  were  a novelty  they  were 
treated  as  a kind  of  spectacle,  and  people 
crowded  into  the  streets  and  upon  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  orfler  to  watch  the  attacks.  In- 
creasing familiarity,  however,  bred  caution, 
not  contempt.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  realized 
that  it  was  safer  to  be  at  home  or  under  cover, 
and  that  although  the  inmates  of  an  orrlinary 
house  stood  a poor  chance  in  the  event  of  a 
direct  hit,  still  the  blast  and  flying  splinters 
from  exploding  bombs,  not  to  mention  shrapnel 
and  fragments  of  shell  cases  from  our  own  guns, 
made  the  open  streets  on  the  whole  more 


SALVING  A GOTHA  WHICH  WAS  SHOT  DOWN  IN  A RAID  AND  FELL  IN 

THE  SEA. 
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AKROPLAAE  RAID  CASUALTIES. 


1 

Civilians. 

Sailors 

and 

Soldiers. 

Date. 

Locality. 

Killed. 

Inju 

red. 

Mon. 

C 

© 

o 

i Children. 

1 

Total. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

1 ! 

I 

Children. 

o 

pH 

Killed. 

Injured,  j 

1914. 

Dec.  24  . . 

Dover 

Dec.  25  . . 

Kent 





















1915. 

Feb.  21.. 

Ks.sex  . . .1 

— 

— 





— 







- . 

April  16 . . 

Kent 

— 

— 

— 



— 







— 

--  ■ 

July  3 . . 

Mast  Suffolk 

— 

— 

— 



— 











Sept.  13.  . 

Margate  . . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

4 

— 

6 





19 IG. 

Jan.  22-23 

Dover 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Jan.  23  . . 

Kent 

— 

— 

— 



— 









Feb.  9 . . 

Kent 

— 

— 





— 

2 

1 

3 





Feb.  20  . . 

Kent  and  E.  SiifEolIc 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 





1 





March  1 . . 

Rroadstairs,  IMargate 

— 

— 

1 

1 













March  19 

Deal,  Dover,  IMargate  and 
Ramsgate 

1 

3 

6 

10 

4 

3 

8 

15 

4 

11 

April  24 . . 

Dov'er 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 





May  3 . . 

Deal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 



4 





May  19-20 

Kent  and  Dover 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



1 

1 

1 

July  9 . . 

Kent  (N.  F'oreland) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

Julv9-10 

Dover 

— 

— 

— 



— 





— 





Auk.  12. . 

Dover 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 



7 

Sept.  22.. 

Kent  and  Dover . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 



— 

Dct.  22  . . 

Sheerness 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 





Oct.  23  . . 

Miirgate  . . 



— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Nov.  28.. 

London  . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

6 

— 

10 



— 

1917. 

March  J . . 

Kent 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

6 





j\larch  1 (i 

Kent  and  Margate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

March  17 

Kent 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 



— 

April  5 . . 

Kent  and  Ramsgate 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l\Iav6-7.. 

London  . . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 



2 

— 

— 

May  25  . . 

Kent  and  Folkestone 

17 

34 

26 

77 

28 

51 

15 

94 

18 

98 

June  5 . . 

Essex  and  Kent . . 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

4 

1 

8 

10 

26 

,fune  13 . . 

Margate.  Essex,  London 

99 

25 

43 

158 

213 

110 

102 

425 

4 

7 

July  4 . . 

E-isex  and  Suffolk 

3 

— 

-- 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

14 

29 

July  7 . . 

Margate  and  London 

38 

9 

8 

55 

95 

45 

50 

190 

2 

3 

July  22.. 

Essex  and  Suffolk 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

3 

12 

23 

Aug.  12.. 

Flssex  and  Margate 

10 

13 

9 

32 

13 

19 

12 

44 

— 

2 

Aug.  22. . 

Kent 

6 

1 

1 

8 

4 

2 

7 

13 

4 

12 

Sept.  2-3 

Dover 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

6 

1 

— 

Sept.  3-4  . . 

Kent 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

131 

90 

Sept.  4-5 

Home  Counties  and 

London 

7 

8 

1 

16 

20 

29 

10 

59 

3 

12 

Sept.  24-25 

Kent,  Essex,  London  . . 

5 

4 

2 

1 1 

24 

24 

2 

50 

10 

20 

Sept.  25-20 

Kent  and  London 

6 

2 

— 

8 

9 

9 

3 

21 

1 

2 

Sept.  28-29 

Home  Counties  .. 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sept.  29-30 

Kent  and  London 

4 

5 

4 

13 

41 

34 

7 

82 

1 

5 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 . . 

Kent.  Essex,  London  . . 

5 

4 

— 

9 

17 

13 

3 

33 

5 

6 

Oct.  1-2.. 

Do. 

7 

4 

— 

1 1 

18 

19 

4 

4-1 

— 

— 

Oct.  29-30 

Essex 

— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

— 

— 

Oct.  31  . . 

Kent  and  Dover.  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oct.  31-Nov.  1 . . 

Kent,  Essex.  London  . . 

4 

3 

1 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21 

2 

1 

Dec.  6 . . 

Do. 

1 

5 

1 

7 

13 

8 

0 

27 

1 

1 

J3ec.  18  . . 

Do. 

5 

5 

4 

14 

42 

23 

14 

79 

— 

6 

1918. 

Jan.  28-29 

Do. 

22 

26 

17 

65 

79 

50 

31 

160 

2 

6 

Jan.  29-30 

Do. 

2 

3 

5 

10 

7 

2 

1 

10 

— 

— 

Feb.  16-17 

Do. 

1 

5 

3 

9 

3 

— 

3 

6 

3 

— 

Feb.  17-18 

Do. 

10 

4 

— 

20 

17 

9 

— 

26 

1 

6 

Feb.  18-19 

Do. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

March  7-8 

Kent , Essex.  Herts,  Beds, 
and  London  . . 

8 

9 

4 

21 

9 

28 

2 

39 

2 

Jlav  19-20 

Kent,  Essex,  London  . . 

17 

20 

6 

43 

57 

67 

26 

150 

6 

27 

J uue  17.. 

Kent  . 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'I’otals,  aeroplane  raids  . . 

282 

195 

142 

619 

741 

585 

■ 324 

1,650 

238 

400 

Totals,  airship  raids 

217 

171 

110 

498 

587 

431 

218 

1,236 

58 

121 

Grand  Totals  . . 

499 

366 

252 

1,117 

1,328 

1,016 

542 

2,886 

296 

521 

Total  casualties,  civilian  and  militarj%  Aikship  Raids,  1,913  (556  killed,  1,357  injured). 

Total  casualties,  civilian  and  military.  Aeroplane  Raids,  2,907  (857  killed,  2,050  injured). 

Total  casualties,  civilian  and  military,  All  Raids,  4,820  (1.413  killed,  3,407  injured). 
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dangerous.  This  lesson  was  driven  home  by 
the  Folkestone  raid  of  May  23,  1917,  when 
many  casualties  occurred  in  a street  crowded 
with  people  marketing,  and  thereafter  the 
demand  for  public  warnings,  to  give  time  for 
shelter  to  be  foimd,  gathered  intensity. 

Warnings  of  hostile  aircraft  reaching  the 
coast  were,  of  course,  sent  to  the  military  and 
police  authorities  in  London  and  other  inland 
places,  but  for  long  the  Government  resisted 
the  proposal  to  circulate  them  among  the 
public  generally.  It  was  pointed  out,  not 


with  that  object.  This  proposal  brought  to 
light  another  difficulty — that  of  making  the 
warning  effective — for  in  refusing  to  adopt  it 
the  Cathedral  authorities  pointed  out  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  bell  would  be  audible 
only  to  a very  few  people.  A few  days  later 
the  Home  Secretaiy,  after  receiving  a deputa- 
tion of  London  mayors,  stated  as  the  definite 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  that  it  was  not  desirable, 
in  existing  circumstances,  to  give  public  warn- 
ings of  air  raids  in  London.  But  circumstances 
apparently  changed  rather  rapidly  in  the  official 


MOBILE  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  GUNS 
Used  in  the  defence  of  London. 


without  force,  that  many  more  raids  were 
threatened  than  actually  took  place,  and  that 
to  give  public  warning  of  eveiy  possible  raid 
would  merely  be  to  cause  unnecessary  alarm. 
Another  official  point  of  view  was  that  the 
result  of  giving  notice  would  actually  bp  to 
bring  people  into  the  streets.  The  public 
feeling  was,  however,  in  favour  of  warnings. 
After  the  London  raid  of  .June  13,  1917,  the 
Lord  Mayor  announced  that  he  intended  to 
give  the  citizens  immediate  notice  when  he 
received  warnings  of  impending  air  raids,  and 
that  he  was  in  communication  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  ringing  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral 


view,  and  on  .July  13  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
Issued  the  announcement  that  when  he  recei\  ed 
intelligence  that  enemy  aircraft  were  flying 
towards  London,  police,  both  regular  and 
special,  would  be  sent  through  the  streets 
exhibiting  a placard  with  the  inscription, 
“ Police  Xotice.  Take  Cover.”  Warning  was 
given  in  this  way  for  the  first  time  on  .July  14, 
but  there  was  no  raid,  and  even  Jiefore  the  police 
had  time  to  leave  some  of  the  stations  with  their 
“Take  Cover  ” notices,  the  “ All  Clear  ” signal 
was  received.  Three  days  later  a test  of  sirens 
as  a means  of  giving  warnings  was  made,  but 
proved  quite  unsatisfactory.  Experiments  were 
then  tried  with  two  other  devices — one  a rocket 
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which,  bursting  at  a height  of  15U  feet,  set  free 
a parachute  from  which  was  suspended  a 
smoke  flare  or  a series  of  calcimii  lights,  and  the 
other  a sound  signal  which  detonated  with  a 
loud  report  at  a height  of  200  feet.  As  the 
second  method  seemed  the  most  suitable  of  all 
that  had  been  suggested,  it  was  adopted  and  put 
in  operation  with  a precipitancy  that  contrasted 
curiously  with  earlier  hesitation.  The  official 
decision  was  published  on  Saturday,  July  21, 
too  late  for  most  people  to  hear  of  it,  and  next 
day  London  was  awakened  at  8.30  from  its 
Sunday  morning  slumbers  by  the  sound  of  237 
rockets  fired  from  79  fire  stations.  Not  un- 
naturally it  imagined  that  it  was  hearing  the 
sound  of  guns  which  denoted  that  a raid  was  in 
progress,  but  in  fact  there  was  no  raid  nearer 
than  Harwich. 

The  arrangement  finally  adopted  was  that 
two  sound  signals  or  miroons  should  be  fired 
at  intervals  of  15  seconds  from  fire-brigade 
stations  so  selected  as  to  cover  the  area  of  the 
County  of  London,  while  outside  the  Coimty, 
but  within  a 10-mile  radius  of  Charing  Cross, 
two  signals  were  to  be  fired  from  local  police 
stations.  Simultaneously  constables  on  foot  and 
on  cycles  were  to  circulate  through  the  streets 
exhibiting  a placard  with  “ Take  Cover  ” in 
red  letters,  while  similarly  at  the  end  of  the  raid 
they  v.'ere  to  show  “ All  Clear  ” placards  in 
black  letters.  Tliis  method  ajiplied  to  the 
London  area  only,  the  local  authorities  in  other 
places  being  left  to  make  their  own  arrangements  > 
and  the  smmd  signals  were  used  only  for  raids 
by  day,  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  half 
an  hour  after  sunset,  tliongh  at  other  hours 
the  ])olice  cireiilated  their  “ Take  Cover  ” 
notices.  Demands  were  made  from  time  to  time 
that  the  maroons  should  be  fired  when  night 
raids  were  im2:)ending,  only  to  be  countered  by 
official  statements  that  the  who’e  question 
was  being  reconsidered  ; and  exce})l  ha 
illuminated  motor  cars  were  emjfioyed,  wiien 
available,  to  carry  the  “ Take  Cover  ” notices 
through  tt,e  streets,  and  bugles  were  introduced 
to  give  the  “ All  Clear,”  little  change  was  made 
till  .January,  1918.  It  was  then  announced 
that  the  mai’oons  would  be  fired  as  late  as 
11  i^.m.,  but  that  from  that  hour  until  sunrise 
they  woulil  be  fired  only  if  there  was  not  time 
to  mobilize  constables  to  carry  round  the 
warning  placai-ds.  Finally,  in  March  it  was 
decided  to  give  maroon  warnings  ^t  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. 

Since  the  object  of  these  warnings  was  to 


clear  people  off  the  streets  and  induce  tiiem  to 
get  into  shelter,  it  was  an  obvious  corollary  to 
provide  places  in  which  they  could  take  cover. 
Voluntary  effort  led  the  way.  The  Corporation 
of  London  arranged  for  the  cryjjt  of  the  Guild- 
hall and  jjortions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  the  Old  Bailey  to  be  available  for  the  jDmpose, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  affixed  outside  the  Mansion 
House  the  notice,  “ During  an  air  raid  persons 
may  take  shelter  in  this  building  at  their  own 
risk  ” — ^an  example  wliich  was  extensively 
followed  by  the  occupiers  of  other  large  i'uild- 
ings.  Police  stations,  jDublic  libraries,  galleries, 
churches,  schools,  were  tlirown  open.  The 
stations  of  the  tube  railways  jjroved  especially 
pojiular,  and  even  when  no  raid  had  been 
annomiced  or  was  at  all  likely  were  so  crowded 
with  people  from  flimsy  houses  that  the  problem 
of  nraintaining  them  in  decent  sanitary  con- 
dition threatened  to  become  serious.  In 
October  1917,  when  it  was  estimated  that  the 
shelters  already  available  would  accommodate 
about  a million  persons,  a regulation  was  made 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts  ordering 
everybody  in  posse.ssion  of  suitable  shelter  to 
j)lace  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  23ublic  if  required. 
Tire  Government  arranged  to  give  sandbags 
free  of  charge  to  local  authorities  who  agreed 
to  23rovide  sand  and  labour  and  to  25lace  the 
filled  bags  in  the  windows  and  a.pertures  of 
shelters,  and  some  local  authorities  also 
decorated  their  street  lam23s  with  arrows 
2Jointing  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  shelter. 
Many  23eople  sought  a more  23ermanent  form 
of  cover  from  night  raids  by  removing  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  London  to 
th3  encircling  country  districts,  and  one  result 
was  that  their  daily  joiuneys  iqj  to  London 
for  their  business  23nr23o.ses  congested  the  rail- 
ways to  such  an  extent  that  the  issue  of  season 
tickets  had  to  be  restricted. 

Concerted  measures  were  taken  to  deal  with 
the  outbreaks  of  fire  which  it  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  enemy  to  cause.  In  May  1915 
it  was  decided  to  reinforce  vdth  motor  pmiqjing 
engines  from  other  districts  those  areas  in  which 
under  normal  conditions  fires  were  most  fre- 
quent and  serious,  since  through  the  regular 
interchange  of  information  between  the  fire 
brigades  of  London  and  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
the  Germans  were  well  aware  of  those  areas  and 
might  be  expected  to  pay  special  attention  to 
them  if  their  aircraft  could  locate  them.  The 
fire  brigade,  which  had  been  depleted  by  about 
300  Reservists  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  was 
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strengthened  by  volunteers,  turncocks  and 
others,  and  in  order  to  make  the  existing 
resources  go  as  far  as  i^ossible  it  was  arranged 
that  only  one  engine  should  attend  a call,  instead 
of  the  three  or  more  that  would  be  sent  out  imder 
normal  conditions.  These  dispositions  were 
soon  put  to  the  test.  In  the  Zeppelin  raid  of 
May  31,  1915,  about  40  calls  were  received 
within  10  minutes,  but  an  engine  was  dispatched 
immediately  on  receipt  of  each  call,  and  though 
25  explosive  and  68  incendiary  bombs  were 


December  6,  when  276  incendiary  bombs  fell 
in  the  London  area,  motor  engines  from  jioinfs 
so  far  distant  as  Twickenham  and  Wembli'y 
were  used  for  extinguishing  a fire  in  Shoreditch, 
these  and  other  engines  having  been  previously 
closed  in  on  the  hazardous  areas  in  the  centre 
of  London.  Public  authorities,  private  firms 
and  the  London  Salvage  Corjjs  alike  placed  their 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fire  Drigatle, 
and  most  valuable  assistance  was  rendered  liy 
the  London  Volmiteer  Rifles,  who  for  3^  years 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  FORMS  OF 

dropped  only  four  or  five  fires  were  greater  than 
could  be  dealt  with  by  one  engine.  When  the 
positions  in  wliich  the  bombs  fell  were  plotted 
on  a map  it  aj^peared  that  the  track  followed 
by  the  Zeppelin  had  been  chosen  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  area  which  exiaerience  indicated  was 
the  most  dangerous  one  for  fires. 

After  the  daylight  raid  of  July  7,  1917,  it 
was  thought’'  advisable  to  coordinate  90  fire 
brigades  in  an  area  of  about  750  square  miles 
and  to  arrange  that  they  should  attend  in 
London  during  air  raids  and  act  with  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  imder  the  direction  of  Lieut.- 
Conunander  S.  Sladen.  From  September  1917 
to  the  end  of  the  war  engines  from  outside 
came  into  London  on  19  occasions,  and  on 


NOTICE  TO  “TAKE  COVER.” 

maintained  a detachment  at  Fire  Brigade 
Headquarters,  attending  all  large  fires  and 
sharing  the  dangers  of  regular  service. 

Another  body  which  had  an  important  place 
in  the  arrangements  for  meeting  attack  from 
the  air  was  the  Metropolitan  Observation 
Service.  Established  in  October  1914  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  under  arrangement  with 
the  Admiralty,  it  was  intended  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  detection  of  suspicious  and 
conspicuous  lights  within  the  ^Metropolitan 
Police  District,  but  it  soon  developed  into  an 
efficient  agency  for  giving  immediate  informa- 
tion of  the  outbreak  and  position  of  fires  and 
of  the  movements  of  aircraft  during  a raid. 
Its  headquarters  were  at  the  County  Hall, 
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Spring  Gardens,  where  it  was  accoinmodated 
by  tlie  London  County  Council,  and  it  received 
information  from  a number  of  observation 
posts  distributed  over  a wide  area  within  the 
County.  It  contained.  1,200  officers  and  men 
selected  from  the  Metropolitan  Special  Con- 
stabulary, members  of  the  L.C.C.,  ex-members 
of  the  R.X.V.R.,  members  of  London  clubs. 


BADGE  GRANTED  TO  LONDON  TELE- 
PHONE OPERATORS  (GIRLS) 

Who  volunteered  for  duty  during  air  raids. 

and  volunteers  from  the  large  factories  on  which 
some  of  the  observation  posts  were  situated. 
All  were  ineligible  for  military  service. 

A Government  scheme  of  insurance  against 
aircraft  and  bombardment  risks  was  inaugurated 
on  July  19,  1915,  the  fire  insurance  offices 
acting  as  agents.  The  rates  varied  from  2s. 
per  £100  for  private  houses  and  their  contents 
up  to  7s.  6d.  for  such  risks  as  merchandise  at 
docks,  timber  in  the  open,  and  oil  tanks  ; but 
they  were  reduced  by  half  on  March  1,  1917 — 
a reduction  which  it  was  generally  believed  the 
State  could  very  well  afford.  A further  con- 
ce.ssion  was  granted  as  from  September  1 of 
the  same  year,  when  the  Government  accepted 
liability  up  to  £500  without  the  payment  of 
any  premium.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
to  assist  the  victims  of  air  raids  by  providing 
shelter,  food  "and  financial  assistance  from  the 
National  Relief  Fund. 

Put  at  the  highest,  the  defensive  measures 


so  far  described  were  merely  palliative,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  mitigate  the  effects  of 
an  attack  from  the  air.  To  stojj  the  advance  of 
airships  or  aeroplanes  that  had  reached  our 
shores,  or  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the 
coast,  or,  best  of  all,  to  e.stablish  such  condi- 
tions that  they  would  not  dare  to  make  the 
attempt,  was  a military  problem  the  solution 
of  which  would  have  rendered  passive  protec- 
tive measures  unnecessary.  The  main  elements 
of  .such  a military  solution  were  perfectly 
familiar  before  the  war  began^  Anti-aircraft 
guns  had  been  mounted  on  oui’  warships  ; 
searclJights  had  long  been  employed  to  illumi- 
nate an  objective  it  was  desired  to  assail  ; and 
the  idea  of  using  armed  aeroplanes  had  been 
expressed,  picturesquely  if  with  some  excess  of 
optimism,  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  March,  1914, 
when  he  said  that  any  hostile  aircraft  reaching 
our  coast  during  the  coming. year  would  be 
promptly  attacked  in  superior  force  by  a swarm 
of  very  formidable  hornets.  Yet  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  all  these  material  elements  were  deficient 
alike  in  quantity  and  quahty — at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  defence  of  the  land  against  aerial 
attack  was  concerned.  It  followed  that,  with 
no  material  with  which  to  practise,  the  supply 
of  men  properly  trained  to  use  these  elements 
not  only  singly  biit  in  combination  with  each 
other  was  also  deficient ; and  firrther,  there 
was  no  adequate  system  of  controlling  the 
action  and  operation  of  the  human  and  material 
factors  and  coordinating  them  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  The  success  achieved 
ultimately,  as  measured  by  the  discontinuance 
of  air  I’aids  on  England  after  May  1918,  though 
the  Germans  made  many  on  other  less  well 
defended  areas  after  that  time,  did  not  come 
so  much  from  the  invention  of  any  single  new 
super-terrible  device  (though  various  new 
devices  were  brought  into  use,  such  as  incen- 
diary bullets,  sound-locating  appliances,  balloon 
aprons  and  wireless  tele23hones)  as  from  the 
gradual  inqDrovement  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  equii:)ment,  the  systematic 
training  of  the  men,  and  the  centralized  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  machine  so  as  to  ensure  the 
harmonious  coojieration  of  all  its  jDarts. 

The  guns  provided  for  the  defence  of  London, 
which,  not  only  as  the  first  city  of  the  Emjjire 
but  also  from  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
found,  its  nearness  to  German  aircraft  stations, 
and  the  hugeness  of  the  target  it  presented, 
always  remained  the  chief  objective  of  the 
enemy’s  attack,  at  first  consisted  for  the  most 
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part  of  l-jDounder  pom-poms,  and  the  largest 
was  the  G-jjountler  Hotchkiss.  They  were 
mounted  on  various  elevated  points  in  the 
middle  of  London,  such  as  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  Admiralty  Arch,  Lloyd’s  Bank  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  Cannon  Street  Station,  Waterloo, 
Blackfriars,  and  Xine  Elms,  and  each  roof 
station  had  its  searchlight.  Later  the  pom-poms 
were  replaced  by  heavier  weapons — -13-pounders, 
3-in.,  and,  for  a time  at  least,  some  French 
75  nun. — wliich  were  placed  on  the  ground 
instead  of  on  the  roofs.  Admiral  Sir  Percy 
Scott  did  much  to  bring  about  an  imj)rove- 
ment  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  weapons 
supplied  for  the  defence,  of  which  he  was 
put  in  charge  in  Sef)tember,  1915,  and  he 
also  recognized  that  the  attempt  to  defend 
London  merely  by  grms  actually  in  London 
was  a mistake.  As,  therefore,  the  nmnber  of 
guns  available  increased  they  were  momited  at 
points  selected  on  a wider  perimeter  outside, 
and  tliis  process  went  on  until  London  was 
ringed  with  artillery.  Nearer  the  coast  there 
were  other  defences,  such  as  those  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway  and  of  Dover,  and  the 
consequence  w'as  that  a raider  coming  in  from 
the  sea  had  to  face  a nrmiber  of  successive 


zones  of  fire  from  fixed  guns,  not  to  mention 
mobile  batteries,  on  its  way  to  the  caj)ital. 

The  London  guns  and  searchlights  wtu-e 
manned  by  the  R.N.V.R.  Anti-Aircraft  Corjis, 
rai.sed  by  the  Admiralty  in  October  1914,  and 
composed  of  City  and  University  men  who  gave 
up  part  of  their  time,  by  day  or  by  night,  to 
the  duties  of  the  service.  At  first  the  c(,rps 
was  on  a pruely  volunteer  basis,  but  in  19 IG 
“ combing  out  ” began,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1917,  when  the  Admiralty  handed  over  the 
defences  of  London  to  the  War  Office,  it  became 
a conscriptive  unit  of  the  Regular  Home  Forces. 
As  such  it  persisted  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
presenting  in  its  later  stages  the  anomaly  of  a 
naval  unit  serving  under  Army  generals.  At 
first  its  training  was  carried  out  by  old  naval 
guimery  instructors  and  torpedo  hands,  who 
combined  a rigorous  course  of  squad  drill  and 
rifle  manual  with  a very  elementary  knowledge 
of  anti-aircraft  gun-drill.  When,  towards  the 
end  of  1915,  the  Naval  Giumery  School  at 
Chatham  had  begim  to  add  anti-aircraft 
problems  to  its  curriculum,  officers  and  men 
were  sent  down  there  to  qualify  as  gun-layers, 
and  they  retruned  from  their  courses,  which 
were  followed  by  real  gun  practice  at  sea,  with 


MOTOR  AMBULANCE 

Built  by  Inspector  Jolly,  of  the  Special  Constabulary  at  Edmonton,  for  use  during  air  raids. 
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the  naval  rank  of  “ gunlayer  III.”  or  “ seaman 
gunner.”  Under  the  Ai’iny  the  Navy  drill  gave 
vay  to  Army  drill,  and  the  officers  and  men 
went  for  their  periodical  training  to  Shoebury- 
ness,  not  Chatham,  and  worked  under  military 
conditions. 

The  corps  came  into  being  at  a time  when 
scientific  high-angle  anti-aircraft  gunnery 
scarcely  existed,  but  it  contained  mathemati- 
cians and  mechanical  engineers  who  evolved  for 
themselves  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  and 
virtually  laid  the  foundations  of  the  elaborate 
systems  that  grew  up  subsequently.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  corps  the  idea  was  to  aim  at 
and  hit  an  individual  raider  held  in  the  beams 
of  the  searchlights,  and  if  the  guns  that  were 
first  provided  seem  rather  puny  weapons  it 
must  be  remembered  that  aircraft  then  flew 
at  much  lower  elevations  than  afterwards 
became  common.  Later,  as  the  number  of 
guns  increased,  barrage  fixe  was  introduced. 
In  its  fullest  development  as  a “ box  barrage,” 
this  plan  would  have  meant  that  London  would 
have  been  encircled  and  closed  in  with  a crutain 
of  biusting  high  explosive  shell,  calculated  to 
damit  the  most  determined  pilot.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  as  compared  with  an 
army  marching  on  the  groimd  an  aeroiDlane  in 
the  air  has  an  extra  degree  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  can  choose  its  point  of  entry  not 
only  horizontally  but  also  vertically.  Hence, 
if  its  passage  is  to  be  barred  completely,  there 
must  be  shells  biusting  continuously  at  every 
elevation  up  to  the  highest  it  can  attain.  Such 
a barrage  entails  a prodigious  expenditure  of 
ammunition,  and  moreover,  if  the  attack  is 
prolonged,  the  continuous  firing  wears  out  the 
barrels  of  the  gmis  and  renders  them  useless, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  defence  must 
break  down,  xmless  there  is  a large  reserve 
of  new  guns.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Ger- 
mans calculated  on  bringing  about  tliis  result 
when  they  attacked  night  after  night  in  the  last 
week  of  September,  1917. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  in  the  shape 
of  a partial  barra.ge  put  up  at  the  point  where 
anti  at  the  time  when,  a hostile  aeroplane  is 
expected,  not  after  it  has  actually  arrived. 
If  those  in  control  are  successfully  to  predict 
the  position  of  the  raider,  this  method  evidently 
requires  that  they  shall  receive  prompt  infor- 
matiou  from  the  observers  who  are  watching 
the  coxuse  of  the  maclxine ; and,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  telephone  as  a rapid  means 
of  transmitting  such  infomxation,  the  reason 


why  the  pxiblic  were  repeatedly  xu’ged  to  use 
the  telephone  as  little  as  possible  dxuing  air 
raids  becomes  obvious.  The  partial  barrage 
also  explains  why  in  certain  of  the  later  raids 
the  gunfire  seemed  so  slight  that  some  people 
raslily  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
defence  was  being  neglected. 

Another  device  which  redxiced  the  space  that 
had  to  be  covered  by  the  barrage  was  the  balloon 
apron.  A row  of  kite  balloons  was  sent  up,  and 
their  mooring  cables  were  joined  by  cross  cables 
from  which  depended  wires  kept  taxxt  by  small 
weights  at  their  ends.  Thus  a screen  was 
formed  extending  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
height  at  wlxich  the  balloons  were  moored, 
aixd  pro  tanto  reducing  the  space  available  for 
the  flight  of  a raider.  Whether  or  not  a ma- 
cliine  coxdd  in  fact  fly  through  such  a screen 
xvithout  serious  damage,  there  was  an  element 
of  mystery,  of  xmknown  possibilities,  about  the 
xxrrangement  that  effectually  deterred  a pilot 
from  making  the  attempt,  except  by  inadver- 
tence. Apart  from  limiting  the  area  that  had 
to  be  covered  by  oxu  guns,  and  alsd  by  oxu 
aeroplane  patrols,  the  aprons  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  eliminating  the  chance 
of  a raider  flying  low  and  shooting  people  in  the 
streets  at  close  range  ; for  even  if  he  dared  to 
come  in  over  their  tops  and  then  descend 
to  a low  level  the  x’isk  to  wliich  he  would  be 
exposed  in  climbing  to  get  oxxt  again  woxild  be 
too  great  to  be  faced.  The  device  was  the 
answer — or  part  of  the  answer — ^which  Major- 
General  E.  B.  Ashmore,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  London  Air  Defence 
Area  on  Augxist  8,  1917,  made  to  the  enemy’s 
nexv  policy  of  big  aeroplane  raids  by  night. 
The  idea  was  originated  by  him  independently, 
and  xvas  not  borrowed  or  imitated  from  anything 
done  by  the  Itahans  at  Venice  or  elsewhere. 

The  other  great  arm  of  the  air  defence,  the 
aeroplane,  for  many  months  existed  rather  in 
talk  than  in  fact.  Oxxr  shortage  of  machines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  notorious. 
Practically  all  we  had  were  required  for  use 
across  the  Chamxel,  and  only  a few  could  be 
spared  for  home  defence.  The  performance 
of  those  few  was  in  general  not  good  enough 
to  enable  them  to  cope  with  airships,  nor  were 
they  adequately  armed  for  the  attack.  But 
even  if  large  nxxmbers  of  good  machines  had  been 
inunechately  forthcoming,  that  woxxld  not  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient.  Aeroplanes  require 
stations  where  they  can  be  housed  and  looked 
after,  and,  if  they  are  to  fly  by  night,  lighted 
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landing  places  where  they  can  alight ; all  these 
were  lacking,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  middle  of  1914  we  had  just  seven 
aircraft  stations  in  England  and  one  in  Scotland. 
Further,  supposing  we  had  had  aeroplanes, 
aeroplane  stations  and  all  the  necessary  mate- 
rial equipment,  to  repel  aircraft  by  night 
obviously  implies  flying  by  night  ; yet  we 
had  no  pilots  trained  in  night  flying.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  air  defence  of  the  country 
had  to  be  built  up  from  noticing,  so  far  as 
aeroplanes  were  concerned. 


Until  the  war  had  lasted  about  a year  and 
a half  little  could  be  done,  owing  to  the  output 
of  aeroplanes  being  absorbed  by  requirements 
overseas,  in  the  direction  of  providing  machines 
of  a kind  suitable  for  home  defence  purposes, 
and  although  in  that  period  a few  aeroplanes 
had  gone  up  to  the  attack  of  airships  they  had 
damaged  themselves  rather  than  the  enemy. 
Early  in  1916,  however,  about  the  time  when 
the  Anti-Aircraft  Land  Defences  of  the  country 
were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Viscount 
French,  a fair  number  of  machines  were 
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stationed  in  the  London  area,  capable  of 
rising  to  such  a height  that  they  could  tackle 
the  type  of  airshijj  then  being  employed  by 
Germany  for  raids  on  this  country,  and  the 
events  of  the  latter  25art  of  the  year  showed  that 
we  had  machines  which  could  attack  Zei32:>elins 
with  success.  They  were  not,  however,  good 
cnoiigh  to  gra]i]ile  with  raiding  aeroplanes,  and 


MAJOR-GENERAL  E.  B.  ASHMORE,  C.B- 
In  command  of  London  Air  Defence  Area 
from  August,  1917. 

for  this  and  other  reasons  our  aeroplane  defence 
did  very  little  in  the  first  great  daylight  aero- 
plane raid  on  London  in  June,  1917.  Dut 
reinforcements  were  obtained,  and,  as  has 
already  been  recorded,  it  was  the  ajopearance 
of  a squatlron  of  our  machines,  on  August  12, 
that  decided  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  attacking  London  and  to  unload  his  bombs 
on  Southend  instead.  The  j^hase  of  night  aero- 
{tlane  raids  that  o^oened  in  September  showed 
that  still  better  machines  were  necessary — 
fast  single-seater  fighters  of  the  highest  standard 
of  jjerformance.  To  fly  such  machines  at  night 
had  at  one  time  been  considered  imjDracticable, 
but  it  was  successfully  accomjDlished  when  the 
need  came,  ainl,  in  combination  with  search- 
lights systematically  directeil  by  the  aid  of 
sound-locating  instruments  insfeatl  of  being 
swe{)t  at  random  across  the  sky,  proved  an 
effective  antidote  to  the  night  raiders.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  as  a result  of  the  jjiecemeal 


manner  in  which  the  machines  were  got  together, 
and  as  a reflection  of  our  i^olicy  of  indulging  in 
the  manufacture  of  a large  number  of  different 
types,  there  was  a troublesome  heterogeneity 
in  the  equi^jinent  of  the  London  defence 
squadrons.  During  1918  stej^s  were  taken  to 
remove  tliis  defect,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
armistice  a large  measure  of  uniformity  had  been 
achieved,  Sopwith  Camels,  with  1 10  h.p.  Le 
Rhone  engines,  being  the  most  favoured  type. 

The  machines  allocated  to  the  defence  of 
London  were  at  first  scattered  in  small  separated 
detachments  under  the  command  of  the  officers 
eomm.ainling  different  training  squadrons  ; but 
concentration  was  seen  to  be  advisable,  and 
in  the  spiring  of  1916  they  were  formed  into  a 
Home  Defence  Squadron,  with  aerodromes  to 
the  east  of  London — -the  direction  from  which 
hostile  attack  was  most  likely.  A little  later 
more  squadrons  were  added  under  the  Home 
Defence  Wing  (wliich  successively  became 
the  Home  Defence  Group,  the  Home  Defence 
Brigade,  and  finally  the  6th  Brigade, 
R.A.F.),  and  there  were  also  detachments 
allocated  to  the  defence  of  imjjortant  towns 
in  the  North.  The  next  development  was 
the  decision  to  establish  a chain  of  aerodromes 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  country,  a 
Flight  being  stationed  at  each  and  patrolling 
between  its  own  aerodrome  and  those  on  each 
side  of  it.  Every  tliree  Flights  formed  a 
Squadron,  mrder  a commander  who  had 
separate  headquarters  about  equidistant  from 
each  of  the  three  aerodromes  under  his  charge, 
though  afterwards  this  arrangement  was  modi- 
fied and  the  headquarters  ^^laced  at  the  central 
aerodrome  of  each  grouji  of  three.  With  the 
advent  of  day  aeroj^lane  raids  in  1917  another 
change  was  necessitated  in  the  South-Eastern 
Counties  through  the  formation  of  additional 
squadrons,  and  to  accommodate  these  the 
Flight  aerodromes  were  raised  to  the  status 
of  Squadron  aerodromes.  The  work  of  the 
aeroplane  jjatrols  in  the  London  area  was  facili- 
tated by  the  construction  of  the  balloon  aprons, 
because,  the  lower  elevations  being  barred  by 
these,  they  could  confine  their  attention  to  the 
upjDer  ones.  Each  squadron  had  attached  to 
it  a searchlight  comjjany,  connected  to  the 
squadron  headcpiarters  by  direct  telejDhone  lines. 

At  first  the  oj^erations  of  the  detachments 
round  London  were  controlled  from  the  War 
Office  by  direct  telej^hone,  but  in  1916  the 
control  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  G.H.Q. 
Home  Forces,  and  orders  were  transmitted 
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about  providing  accommodation  for  a force 
in  the  neigiibourhood  of  60  scpiadrons.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  this  was  a lieavy 
task,  and  considerable  engineering  works  were 
required  for  the  construction  of  aerodromes  to 
carry  large  machines  and  large  bomb  loads 
and  for  the  installation  of  electrical  power. 
The  work  was  practically  completed  by 
November  1,  1918,  but  the  number  of  squadrons 
to  be  housed  never  exceeded  10. 

The  object  with  which  the  Independent 
Air  Force  was  formed  was  to  strikt'  the  German 
xVrmy  at  its  most  vital  jjoint — its  sources  of 
supply,  and  the  question  arose  how  this  result 
was  best  to  be  achieved.  There  were  tw'O  broad 
alternatives  : one  was  to  make  sustained  and 
contimious  attacks  on  one  large  centre  after 
another  until  each  had  been  destroyed  or  the 
industrial  jiopulation  dispersed,  and  the  other 
to  attack  as  many  of  the  large  industrial  centres 
as  could  be  reached.  The  latter  policy  was 
adopteil,  because  the  force  at  disposal  was 
not  sulticient  for  the  former,  and  also  because 
such  “dispersal  of  effort”  was  calculated  to 
create  tlie  most  widespread  moral  effect. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  number  of  day- 
bombing squadrons  should  be  rather  greater 
than  that  of  night-bombing  squadrons,  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  night  bombing, 
without  day  bombing,  would  be  lost  through 
the  enemy  making  arrangements  to  work  by 
day  and  live  at  a distance  by  night.  Railways 
were  regarded  as  the  t arget  of  chief  inqDortance, 
blast  furnaces  coming  next. 

The  total  Aveight  of  bombs  dropj)ed  by  the 
Force  between  June  6 and  November  10  was 
0.50  tons- -160  tons  by  day  ajid  390  tons  by 
night.  Of  this  weight  over  220  tons  wei’c 
droiiped  on  aerodromes,  the  object  being  to 
jH’event  the  enemy’s  bombing  machines  from 
attacking  our  aerodromes  and  to  destroy  large 
numbers  of  his  scouts,  which  could  not  be  dealt 
with  on  equal  terms  in  the  air.  The  remainder 
of  the  bombs  were  distributed  over  40  or  50 
places.  A few  of  the  more  notable  expeditions 
may  be  mentioned.  On  June  29-30  the 
chemical  works  at  INIannheim  were  attackeil, 
though  owing  to  the  weather  only  one  machine 
reached  its  goal.  On  July  5 a dozen  machines 
attacked  the  railway  sidings  at  Ooblentz, 
and  on  July  31  a squadron  on  its  way  to  Mainz 
encountered  40  enemy  scouts  south  of  Saar- 
brucken  and  lo.st  four  maclunes.  The  re- 
mainder dropped  their  bombs  on  Saarbrucken 
.station,  but  on  their  way  liack  were  again  set 
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RAID  ON  STUTTGART,  March  10,  1918. 


Bomb  bursts  (indicated  by  black  brackets)  are 
shown  on  the  railway  and  the  river  hank. 
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upon  by  liostile  scouts  and  lost  three  more  ol 
tlieir  number.  Immediately  after  their  return 
another  scpiadron  started  off  to  Saarbrucken, 
where  it  Ijombed  tire  factories  and  sidings 
without  loss.  On  August  11  a big  explo.sion 
was  caused  in  Karlsrulie  railwaj'  station  ; one 
of  our  machines  was  brought  down,  and  tlwee 
of  the  enemy’s  driven  dowm  out  of  control. 
Next  day  it  was  the  turn  of  Frankfurt,  and  on 
their  way  the  12  machines  employed  were 
attacked  over  IMannheim  by  40  scouts,  two  of 
wliich  were  destroyed  and  three  driven  down. 
On  the  night  of  August  21-22  two  Handley 
Page  machines  dropped  just  over  a ton  of  bombs 
on  Cologne  .station,  anti  next  day  12  machines 
made  a raid  on  Mannheim.  Two  of  them  hatl 
to  land  under  control  about  five  miles  over 
the  lines,  after  driving  away  eight  hostile 
machines.  Iimnediately  before  the  objective 
was  reached  15  hostile  macliines  made  a deter- 
mined onslaught  on  the  formation,  which  came 
down  to  (5,000  feet,  following  its  leader,  who 
was  shot  down  under  control  ; 10  of  our 
machines,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  drojiping 
bombs  on  their  objective.  Three  German 
machines  were  destroyetl. 

Another  daring  raid  was  made  on  Manu- 
lieim  on  the  night  of  August  25-26.  Two 
machines,  in  spite  of  searclilights  and  anti- 
aircraft gun  barrage,  descended  among  the 
chimneys  of  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda 
Fabrik’s  works,  dropping  bombs  and  sweej^ing 
the  factories,  guns,  and  searchlight  works 


vv'ith  machine-gun  fire.  Another  attack  was 
made  on  the  same  chemical  works  on  September 
7 almost  simultaneously  by  two  squadrons, 
or  21  machines  in  all,  which  succeeded  in 
dropping  over  two  tons  of  bombs  on  the  town, 
though  they  were  almost  continuously  attacked 
on  both  the  outward  and  return  journeys  by 
hostile  aircraft  in  superior  numbers.  ■ On  one 
night — Se2)tember  16-17 — seven  Handley  Page 
machines  were  missing,  and  on  the  25th  four 
machines  did  not  return  from  a raid  in  which 
Frankfmt  received  over  l^-tous  of  bombs.  On 
the  night  of  October  21—22  two  scfuadrons,  in 
very  bad  weather,  drojjped  several  1,650  lb. 
bombs  on  the  railways  of  Kaiserslautern.  The 
Indejicndent  Air  Force  had  to  write  off  in  all 
109  machines  as  missing. 

The  longest  distances  flown  out  anti  back 
were  3.30  miles  by  day  and  342  miles  by  night, 
both  in  August.  But  the  Force  was  balked 
of  the  chance  of  essaying  a still  longer  flight 
for  which  it  was  making  jjreparations.  A 
Groiqj — the  27th — was  established  in  England 
for  the  puiqjose  of  bombing  Berlin,  but  it  did 
not  receive  machines  that  were  capable  of 
undertaking  the  exj)edition  until  the  end  of 
October,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts  could  not 
get  them  ready  for  the  attack  before  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  November  11.  So 
Berlin  escaped  a taste  of  the  aeroplane  bombs 
it  had  lavished  so  freely  on  Paris  and  London — 
until  its  own  peojole  gave  it  the  experience  in 
March  1919, 
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WHILE  the  British  force  had  been 
advancing,  as  described  in  Chapter 
CCLXXTX.,  the  French  on  their 
right  had  also  been  making  pro- 
gi-ess.  Lassigny  had  been  captured  on 
August  21,  and  the  Third  French  Army  had 
made  considerable  progre.ss.  Still  more  im- 
portant was  the  forward  movement  of  Hangin 
with  the  Tenth  Army,  in  the  region  between 
the  Oise,  the  Ailette  and  tlie  Aisne.  In  the 
evening  of  August  21.  the  Germans  had  been 
thrust  out  of  the  forest  of  Ourscamp  and 
the  wood  of  Carlepont.  The  Oise  was  reached 
at  Sempigny  and  Pontoise,  while  a little  more 
to  the  south  Cuts  and  Camelin  were  taken. 
To  the  north  of  Soissons  the  Germans  were 
]iushed  still  farther  back  from  the  Aisne  i^nd 
Laval  vas  captui-eJ,  some  thousands  of  prisoners 
being  taken  in  the  course  of  the  fighting. 
Bleranr-ourt  liad  been  taken,  and  thus  the 
road  from  Noyon  to  Coucy-le-Chateau  was 
cut.  The  French  forces  v’ere  closing  round 
Xoyon,  and,  on  the  left  of  the  Tenth,  Ihe 
Thii-d  Army  had  pressed  through  the  Orval 
wood  and  had  reached  the  edge  of  Chiry- 
Ourscamp. 

On  August  22,  Mangin  continued  to  press 
the  Germans  and  occupied  Quierzy,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Oise,  and  extended  his  right 
along  the  road  Blerancourt-Coucy  by  eajituring 
St.  Aubin.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Soissons,  Pommiers,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Aisne,  vv'as  occupied.  On  the  next  day 
the  Oise  was  held  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
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the  Ailette,  and  the  course  of  the  latter  river 
was  occupied  as  far  as  the  railroad  from  Coucy- 
le-Chateau  to  the  east  of  Selens.  French 
troops  also  reached  the  outskirts  of  Guny  and 
Pont  St.  Marc. 

On  August  25,  the  line  from  Chavigny  to 
Crecy-au-Mont  was  reached,  and  thus  the 
out-flanking  effect  of  ^langin’s  advance  became 
greater  and  greater. 

The  next  day  the  Gei'inans  endeavoured  to 
attack  west  of  Chavigny.  but  were  not  only 
ilriven  back  with  a loss  of  26  prisoners  and  many 
killed  and  wounded,  but  were  also  comjielled  to 
yield  ground,  so  that  the  French  advanced 
1,200  yards  east  of  Domaine  Wood  on  a front 
of  over  1,000  yards. 

On  August  26  Debeney’s  army  again  arl- 
vanced  and  captured  Fresnoye-les-Roye  and 
St.  IMard  and  the  neighbouring  \illages.  The 
environs  of  Roye  were  reached  in  the  ev'ening. 
During  the  night  the  Germans  abandoned  the 
town  and  the  French  patrols,  following  on  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  enemy,  com]ileted  its 
occupation. 

There  was  considerable  artillery  activity 
towards  SempignjL  IMalhotel  farm  was  occu- 
pied, and  on  the  Vesle  the  Americans  succeeded 
in  getting  a footing  in  Bazoches. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  front  with  which 
the  British  were  more  immediately  concerned. 
On  August  25,  north  of  the  Somme,  British 
troops  ]iressed  on  from  Albert  towai'ds  Bnpaume, 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Le  Sars  and  captured 
Contalmaison  and  Warlencourt-Eaucourt. 
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The  2nd  Division  captured  Sapignies  and 
Behagnies,  taking  a considerable  number  of 
prisoners,  while  the  62nd  Division  mastered 
iNIory.  We  crossed  the  Albert-Bajjaume  road 
along  its  whole  length  south  of  Bapaume  and 
captured  iSIartinpuich,  also  Le  Sars  and  Le 
Barque  on  the  Bapaume-Albert  road.  To  the 
north  of  Bapanme.  in  spite  of  a strenuous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  in  the 
neighboui’hood  of  Fa\Teuil  and  Croisilles,  our 
troops  were  enabled  to  make  good  their  ad\  ance 
at  these  points  and  also  farther  north  at 
Xeuville-Vitasse. 

During  the  day,  the  counter-attacks  were 
continued,  being  mostly  conducted  by  recently 
arrived  German  reinforcements.  Xone  of  these 
were  successful,  and  our  armies  were,  indeed, 
enabled  to  make  further  progress,  and  took 
many  prisoners.  Xorth  of  the  Somme  Australian 
troojjs  early  in  the  morning  carried  the  enemy's 
lines  on  the  high  ground  east  of  Bray ; on  their 
left  London  and  Eastern  County  Divisions 
continued  their  advance  towards  Carnoy  and 
took  Mametz,  while  Welsh  troops  seized  the 
wood  of  that  name. 

Farther  north  the  Germans  also  tried  a 
cormter-attack  against  our  new  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Givenchy,  south  of  Lens, 
but  were  driven  back  with  loss 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  August 
25-26,  the  enemy  made  strenuous  efforts  against 
the  British  position  south  and  north  of  Bapaume 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaucoru-t-rAbbaye 
and  Favreuil,  but  without  any  success.  Xorth 
of  the  latter  point  our  men  advanced  against 
the  Germans  with  the  bayonet  and  beat  them 
back  with  heavy  loss,  taking  many  prisoners. 
Another  counter-attack  was  attempted  against 
us  in  the  same  section,  but  was  also  defeated. 
We  consolidated  ourselves  in  Fa\Teuil  and  made 
further  progress  beyond  the  village,  while  to  the 
north  of  it,  our  positions  south-east  of  i\Iory  and 
to  the  west  of  Croisilles  were  improved. 

On  August  26  the  First  Army  began  to  take 
part  in  the  general  advance.  It  stood  on  the 
left  of  the  Third  Arnty,  and  its  front  extended 
from  north-east  of  Festubert  to  Xeu\ille 
Vitasse.  It  comprised  three  army  corps. 
There  were,  commencing  from  the  north,  the 
I.  Corps,  composed  of  the  5.5th,  16th,  and  15th 
Divisions  ; then  the  VIII.  Corps,  24th,  20th  and 
8th  Divisions  ; then  the  Canadian  Corps,  with 
the  51st  Highland  Division,  the  3rd  and  2nd 
Canadian  Divisions.  The  attack  was  made 
only  by  the  right  wing — viz.,  thntwo  Canadian 


divisions  south  of  the  Scarpe — the  51st  l)i\  ision 
north  of  it.  The  object  of  the  First  Army  was 
to  turn  from  the  nortli  the  western  end  of  the 
Hindenburg  liiiC  and  thus  force  the  Germans 
to  retire  from  this  their  great  bulwark.  The 
])oint  selected  was  the  junction  of  the  Hinden- 
burg and  Drocourt-Queant  lines,  near  the  latter 
village.  Penetrat  ion  here  would  completely  t ui  n 
both  lines. 

On  August  26,  our  troops  attacked  at  3 a.m. 
on  both  sides  of  the  Scarpe  river  frouf  (.'roisilles 
to  the  neighboui hood  of  Garnelle.  On  the  .south 
batik  of  the  river,  the  Canadian  Divisions, 
attacking  vigorously,  passed  through  the  front 
line  of  the  enemy's  defences  without  much 
difficulty  and  captured  at  one  rush  the  high 
grouinl  known  as  Orange  Hill.  The  attack  was 
the  more  notable  inasmuch  as  a heavy  storm 
of  rain  was  raging  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  though  later  on  the  weather  cleared. 
The  Canathans  reached  Wancoru't  and  Monchy- 
le-Prettx,  comjtleted  the  occupation  of  these 
villages  and  advanced  farther  beyond  them. 
Xow  Scottish  trooiDs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Scaiqte,  passing  over  the  same  ground  on  which 
they  had  fought  in  1917,  carried  the  German 
front  defensive  system  of  trenches  south  of 
Gavrelle,  reached  the  outskirts  of  Roeux  and 
captured  the  chemical  works  north  of  that 
place.*  On  the  right  of  the  Canadians,  from 
the  Tliird  Army,  Scottish  and  London  troops 
continued  their  advance  from  Croisilles  anti 
Heninel.  They  met  with  strong  resistance, 
chiefly  from  macliine-gun  nests,  aided  by  some 
German  infantry  ; but  in  spite  of  this,  they  made 
considerable  progress  and  captm’ed  the  high 
ground  between  Croisilles  and  Heninel.  Here 
a good  many  jarisoners  were  taken.  On  the 
more  southern  portion  of  the  front  of  ojterations, 
the  British  advance  was  continued  on  both 
banks  of  the  Somme.  Australian  troops  took 
Capfjy  and  advanced  to  the  east  of  it.  Xorth  of 
the  Somme,  Suzanne  was  captured.  Farther 
to  the  north,  English  troops  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Montauban  and  Welsh  troops 
captured  Bazentin-le-Grand.  A good  deal  of 
desultor3'  fighting  took  jjlace  at  a numbei'  of 
points  beyond  those  ali'ea<l\’  mentioned,  aivl 
some  considerable  ground  was  made. 

Between  iMaricourt  and  Bapaume,  and  also  to 
the  north  of  that  town,  heavj'  engagements  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  and  notwithstautling 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemj’,  our  line  moved 
steadily  forward.  English  and  Welsh  troops 
capttu-ed  IMontauban  atid  then,  working  along 
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the  crest  of  the  ridge,  ca2:)tured  Higli  Wood  and 
jiroceeded  against  Longueval,  which  was  en- 
tered. But  our  men  were  unable  to  hold  the 
village,  being  counter-attacked  with  very 
superior  forces,  and  were  forced  back  towards 
Bazentin-le-Grand  a„nd  High  Wood.  High 
W^ootl,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  formed  the 
scene  of  very  severe  fighting  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme  in  1916,  in  which  the  tide  of  war 
ebbed  and  flowed  for  some  days.  On  this 
occasion,  as  on  the  former,  the  German  counter- 
attack came  from  Longueval.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  it  had  been  retaken  by  the  enemy  and  he 
continued  the  movement  on  High  Wood,  com- 
j)elling  our  troofis  to  fail  back  for  a time. 
At  High  Wood,  however,  our  trooi^s  turned, 
stoi52:)ed  the  enemy’s  advance,  and  then 
again  moving  forward  established  themselves 
on  ground  well  to  the  east  of  it.  Still  the  Ger- 
mans dill  not  at  once  give  uji  the  struggle  in 
this  [)art  of  the  field.  Another  counter-attack 
was  made  early  in  the  night  against  the  line  our 
troops  now  held,  but  our  rifle  fire  alone  was 
sufficient  to  ])revent  the  Germans  reaching 
our  {jositions,  and  they  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  'Phey  also  attacked  north  of 
High  Wood  on  the  line  Ligny-Thilloy,  not  far 
from  Bapaume,  and  forced  our  advanced 
troop)S  to  retire  about  a cjuarter  of  a mile  ; 


then  the  counter-attack  was  held  up  and 
finally  beaten  back  with  considerable  loss, 
'the  New  Zealandens  reached  Bajraume  itself  in 
the  afternoon  and  established  themselves  on  the 
edge  of  the  town,  while  farther  north  English 
troojJS  progressed  towards  Beugnatre,  thus 
advancing  on  the  northern  siile  of  Bajjaume, 
which  was  now  closely  threatened  on  the  south, 
the  west,  and  the  north.  There  was  also 
severe  fighting  about  Croisilles,  and  more  to  the 
north  Canadian  troops  cajitured  the  ridge  east 
of  Wancourt  and  advanced  beyond  Guemappe. 
North  of  the  Scarjje  Scottish  troojDS  continued 
their  advance  and  made  considerable  progress 
towards  Plouvain. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  our  line,  the 
Au.stralian  Divisions  continued  their  advance 
on  both  banks  of  the  Somme,  and  made  con- 
siderable fu-ogress  towards  Domjjierre  on  the 
south  bank  and  around  Suzanne  on  the  north. 

These  advances  had  inflicted  further  heavy 
losses  on  the  German  Army,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  up  21,000  jjrisoners  to  our 
men  since  the  morning  of  August  21.  The 
strategic  situation  had  now  changed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies.  They  had 
pressed  back  the  Germans  so  that  all  danger 
of  an  irruption  between  the  French  and  British 
lines  was  over,  and  it  would  have  been  necessary 
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to  recapture  a great  deal  of  ground  before  they 
could  have  been  again  in  a position  to  threaten 
either  Amiens  or  Hazebrouck.  The  result  of  the 
fighting  had  showm  a considerable  diminution 
of  the  German  moral,  and  it  ^^■as  known  that  a 
large  proportion  of  their  reserves  were  used  up. 
jNIoreover,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  they 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  positions  they 
were  liolding  from  the  right  of  the  French  Third 
Army  on  the  Oise  to  the  Scarpe  on  the  north  ; 
the  troops  of  the  Allies  were  demonstrably 
able  to  push  the  whole  line  still  farther  back. 
The  German  position  facing  the  French  Armies 
on  the  Oise  and  Aisne  was,  indeed,  a very 
dangerous  one.  ^langin’s  advance  threatened 
their  left  flank  ; moreover  Bapaume  and  Peronne 
were  in  imminent  danger,  and  it  was  a question 
whether  they  should  be  yielded  up  or  their 
garrison  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  night  of  August  26-27,  the  Germans 
began  to  yield  ground,  as  the  German  High  Com- 
mand felt  that  their  troops  could  not  continue 
in  the  positions  held  in  front  of  Chaulnes,  Roye 
and  Noyon.  Roye  was  abandoned  on  the  26th 
and  the  Germans  began  to  retire  from  both 
sides  of  the  town  on  a front  of  about  12  miles. 
The  French  followed  up  the  retreat  and  entered 
Roye  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

This  was  a very  important  gain  to  the  French. 
Ro^v’e  served  as  the  pivot  of  the  German  defences 


in  that  part  ; it  had  taken  10  days  to  capture 
the  whole  position,  and  from  it  roads  ran  iti 
all  directions  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  increased 
resistance  offered  by  the  Germans  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  this  important  point,  that 
although  in  the  early  days  of  the  ad\ance 
12  miles  had  been  won  within  two  days 
thereafter  the  rate  of  progress  was  much  slower, 
proving  that  the  reinforcements  brought  up 
had  considerably  strengthened  the  German 
position.  Its  outlying  defences,  Fresnoy, 
Goyencourt,  Laucourt,  Beauvraignes  had 
gradually  been  taken,  and  when  these  fell,  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  the  Germans 
to  retain  their  position  in  the  town  itself, 
especially  when  the  closer  lying  posts  of 
CiEsar’s  Camp  and  St.  IMard  fell  into  French 
hands  ; but  these  points  were  taken  at  irregular 
dates,  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
Germans  being  able  to  hang  on  as  long  as  they 
did.  Caesar’s  Camp  had  been  in  our  Allies’ 
hands  since  August  16  ; Goyencourt  was  taken 
on  August  16;  Beauvraignes  on  August  21; 
Fresnoy  was  not  taken  till  August  26,  on 
which  day  St.  IMard  was  also  captured.  Fiom 
the  time  that  Beauvraignes  was  taken,  Laucourt 
was  under  fire  from  it  and  was  therefore 
valueless  to  the  Germans,  but  it  did  not 
actually  yield  until  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
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11’ hen  all  these  posit’ o ns  were  in  the  French 
power,  it  was  evident  that  the  Germans  had 
either  to  surrender  or  retreat.  They  preferred 
the  latter  couise,  and  Roye,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  completely  occnj^jied  on  August  27.- 

Tlie  figliting  which  immediately  preceded  the 
occupation  of  the  town  showed  the  French 
troops  at  their  best,  full  of  vigoui',  and  with  that 
confidence  whicli  believes  only  in  victory.  Nor 
was  the  Gennan  resistance  to  be  des]:)ised. 
But  as  the  French  troops  began  to  encircle 
the  town,  the  outlying  defences  fell  with  in- 
creasing ease,  while  the  capture  of  the  biidges 
over  the  Avre  enabled  General  Jlebeney  to 
transfer  his  troops  north  or  south  in  accord- 
ance with  tactical  requirements.  The  Germans 
made  many  counter-attacks  to  diive  back  the 
French  from  the  banks  of  this  liver,  but  all 
were  unsuccessfvd,  although  very  often  the 
h’rench  had  to  fight  with  the  water  up  to 
their  waists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Roye  was  given  up  with  reluctance,  and 
although  some  of  the  near  defences  had  been 
taken  some  days  before,  it  was  not  until 
August  26,  when  Fresnoy  was  taken,  that  it 
became  e\'ident  that  resistance  was  slowly  dying 
off.  Fresnoy  had  been  a point  from  which 
many  counter-attacks  had  been  delivered  and  it 


had  also  formed  a target  for  the  French  artillery, 
so  much  so  that  the  village  was  practically 
non-existent.  Indeed,  the  ground  all  round 
it  had  been  simply  swept  clear  by  the  heavy 
shell-fire  directed  on  it.  Even  the  trees  on 
the  Paris-Lille  road  had  all  been  cut  down. 
There  was  not  a single  one  standing.  When 
Fresnoy  fell,  therefore,  the  outlook  for  the 
German  position  to  the  north  of  Roye  was  very 
bad,  so  was  it  also  on  the  south  of  the  Avre, 
who'o  8t.  Maid,  which  fonned  a formidable 
position,  jiart  of  the  original  line  of  191-1-16, 
constructed  in  the  usual  careful  ways  of  that 
iieriod,  pi'ctecteil  by  heavy  barbed  wire  and 
numerous  concrete  forts,  was  in  French  hands. 

A violent  counter-attack  was  made  against 
this  point  on  the  morning  of  August  27,  but 
it  was  driven  back  and  the  French,  continuing 
their  advance,  completed  the  capture  of 
Laucourt  by  8 a.m.,  and  the  result  of  this 
operation  was  to  extend  the  French  flank  well 
to  the  south  of  Roye  and  to  capture  over 
1,100  prisoners. 

All  these  events  had  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  moral  of  the  German  troops  and  had  given 
the  German  commanders  serious  cause  to 
consider  whether  it  was  not  time  to  letreat. 
Probably  the  final  straw’  w’as  the  capture  of 
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St.  5Iarfl,  which  was  taken  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  26  without  great  dif¥icult^^  after  a very 
severe  artillery  fire,  although  the  resistance 
from  the  machine-gun  nests  was,  as  usual,  of 
a determined  character. 

The  Germans  also  began  to  retreat  on  the 
north  of  Roye  in  the  region  of  Hallu,  and  by  the 
afternoon  of  August  27  their  line  jan  approxim- 
ately fiy  Hattencourt,  Carrepuis,  past  Roigliso 
and  west  of  Verpillieres. 

The  retreat  also  extended  to  the  south  of  Roye 
on  a line  of  over  12  miles,  and  the  whole  German 


here  had  been  held  by  Genei-al  Humbert'.s 
army  since  August  22. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Xoyon  the  Freii'-'h 
occupied  Pont  I'Eveque  to  the  south,  Su/,oy 
to  the  west  and  Vavichelle.s  and  Porquericourt. 
The  advance  to  these  points  was  swift  and 
decisiv’e  ; 500  prisoners  were  taken  and  a great 
deal  of  material,  including  three  trains  loaded 
with  miuiitions.  It  was  evident  that  Xoyon 
was  coming  to  the  end  of  its  resistance,  and  it 
fell  the  next  day. 

When  the  Germans  had  retired  in  1917,  they 
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line  between  Chaulnes  and  Xoyon  fell  back 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  which, 
had  been  made  several  days  before.  The 
French  followed  up  the  enemy,  and  during 
the  morning  of  August  28  reached  a line  which 
extended  from  Licoure-Potte-Mesnil-le-Petit- 
Xesles-Crapeaumesnil-Dives.  Chaulnes  and 
Xesle  were  taken  and  the  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  day.  It  was 
fairly  evident  that  the  enemy  did  not  mean 
to  stand  until  he  reached  the  line  of  the  Somme 
and  the  Canal  du  Xord.  By  the  evening  the 
French  advance  guards  had  reached  this  line 
and  Cizancourt  on  the  Somme  was  occupied, 
and  at  the  southern  extremity  they  were  on  the 
•outskirts  of  Noyon.  Both  banks  of  the  Divette 


did  no  damage  to  the  town  beyond  blowing 
a large  hole  in  the  main  road  leading  into  the 
city,  along  which  the  French  came.  On  this 
occasion,  appareirtly  thinking  they  were  not 
likely  to  return  again,  they  determined  to  per- 
form their  usual  reckless  and  reasonless  destruc- 
tion on  the  unfortunate  city.  Innumerable 
mines  and  traps  of  all  kinds  were  placed  about 
the  town  with  diabolical  ingenuity.  The  mines 
were  arranged  to  be  fireil  by  electric  leads 
going  back  to  Crisolles,  a little  \-illage  some- 
what over  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  only  when  this  was  capturecl  that  the 
constant  explosions  were  brought  to  an  end. 
Everything  that  could  be  blown  down  was 
destroyed,  and  the  damage  was  added  to  after 
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the  enemy  had  left  by  shell-fii’e,  which  was  con- 
tinued steadily  for  eiglit  days  from  heavy  guns 
to  the  east  of  the  town.  When  these  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  the  work  of  demolition  w’as 
given  a finisliing  touch  by  aeroplane  bombing. 

Noyon  w'as  a town  of  consitlerable  liistorie 
interest  with  many  fine  buildings.  The  magni- 
ficent mediaeval  town  hall  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  a mere  fragment  of  the  beautiful 
fa9ade  alone  being  left.  The  horise  where 
Calvin  was  born  on  the  Place  w^as  reduced  to  a 
shapeless  heap  of  stones.  Not  a prominent 
building  was  left  except  the  Cathedral,  winch, 
although  severely  damaged,  was  not  totally 
destroyed.  The  Mayor  of  Xoyon,  an  octo- 
genarian Senator,  stated  that  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  houses  in  the  town  could  be 
repaired.  All  these  ravages,  wanton  and 
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NOYON  CATHEDRAL  AS  IT  WAS  BEFORE 
THE  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE. 

purposeless,  w'ere  done  out  of  the  miserable 
spirit  of  German  revenge.  An  excellent  example 
of  this  was  seen  in  the  Cathedral,  wdiere  a 
painting  of  Christ  had  evirlently  formed  the 
target  for  some  2Jai'ticularly  brutal  German’s 
pistol  practice. 

On  the  28th  the  general  advance  of  the  Allies 
W'as  continued  and  their  position  was  greatly 
imiDroved.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Somme,  Fontaine-les-Cappy  and  the  woods 
between  it  and  the  river  were  taken  and  some 
hundreds  of  prisoners  made.  Vermandovillers 


also  was  captured,  while,  north  of  the  river,  the 
grormd  to  the  east  of  MaricomT  was  taken, 
w’hich  gave  into  our  hands  dominating  gi’ound 
to  aid  a further  movement  eastward. 

MeanwMle  the  British  troops  had  been 
pressing  forward,  too,  farther  north.  On 
August  27,  severe  fighting  had  taken  2.)lace  at 
Trones  Wood,  in  winch  the  18th  Division  fought 
w'ith  great  gallantry  and  finally  succeeded  in 


[Swaine 

MAJOR-GENERAL  T.  A.  GUBITT. 
Commanded  the  38th  (Welsh)  Division. 


seeming  firm  [tossession  of  the  wood,  notwith- 
standing rejjeated  counter-attacks  of  the  Ger- 
mans, including  one  made  by  the  2nd  Guards 
Division  which  came  fresh  into  the  fighting. 

To  the  . south  of  Bapaume,  on  the  28th 
English  and  Welsh  troops  made  further  {trogress, 
driving  the  Germans  from  Longueval,  Delville 
Wood  and  Bernafay  Wood.  These  jDoints  had 
been  the  scene  of  much  severe  fighting  in 
the  Somme  battle  of  1916.  Our  advance  met 
many  counter-attacks  in  ■which  the  Prussian 
Guard  took  part,  and,  generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  south  and  noi-th  of  Bajjaume 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  obstinate. 
Between  Croisilles  and  Bapaume,  South  English 
and  New  Zealand  trooi:)S  rei^ulsed  a number 
of  determined  counter-attacks  by  German 
Divisions  brought  ujj  specially  for  the  jjurjDose. 
But  not  one  of  the.se  attacks  w'as  successful,  nor 
indeed  did  they  even  stop  the  British  advance. 
Very  heavy  losses  were  inflicted  on  the  enemy 
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and  he  was  gi’adually  di'iven  back.  The 
village  of  Beugnatre  was  taken. 

Between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Sensee  rivers 
there  was  heavy  fighting,  in  which  Cana- 
dian troops  captm-ed  Cherisy,  Vis-en-Artois 
and  the  Sart  Wood,  taking  a considerable  nuin- 
of  prisoners.  On  the  south  of  the  Canadians, 
Scottish  troops  crossed  the  Sensee  and  seized 
Fontaine  les-Croisilles,  taking  up  a position  on 
the  spur  south  of  the  village.  Here  also  more 
prisoners  were  taken.  North  of  the  Scarpe 
Scottish  regiments  took  Roeux,  Greenland 
Hill,  Gavrelle  and  Arleux-en-Gohelle,  wliich 
marked  the  j^oint  where  the  line  held  since  the 
March  retreat  joined  our  former  line  of  works. 
Part  of  the  Gei-man  front  south  of  the  village 
was  also  captured.  The  fighting  all  round 
Longueval  and  Delville  Wood,  where  were  the 
38th  (Welsh)  Division  (Maj.-Gen.  T.  A.  Cubitt) 
was  particularly  severe,  both  on  Augnst  21 
and  28,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
17th  Division  (Maj.-Gen.  P.  R.  Robertson), 
wliich  attacked  north  of  these  troops  in  the 
direction  of  Flers. 

On  the  latter  date  the  retreat  of  the  Germans 
became  more  pronounced,  and  the  whole  Allied 


line  advanced  from  the  Scarpe  to  abo\e  the 
Aisne.  In  the  north,  the  Canadians  had  se\'ere 
fighting  all  day.  They  drove  back  the  Germans 
at  many  ^Joints,  occupying  their  trenches,  and 
captiu’ed  Boiry  - Xotre-tlaine  and  Pelves.  A 
little  to  the  south  Croisilles  was  taken  by 
London  troops  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Immediately  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme 
British  troops  captured  Hardecourt  and  Curlu 
and  pressed  still  farther  east  towards  ^laurepas. 
Repeated  hostile  attacks  forced  us  to  with- 
draw the  advanced  posts  which  had  been  estab- 
lished west  of  Oppy.  But  this  was  a matter  of 
small  moment.  South  of  the  river,  our  troops 
reached  the  line  Herbecourt-Fresnes.  The 
(Germans  were  still  offering  considerable  resis- 
tance at  the  passages  over  tlie  river  at  Peronne 
and  at  Brie  to  the  south. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th-29th  there 
was  idolent  artillery  fire  on  the  Somme 
front,  winch  appears  to  have  been  largely 
employed  to  mask  the  retreat.  Augirst  29 
saw  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  line  from  the  Sens^ 
river  in  the  north  to  the  Oise  and  the 
Ailette  in  the  south.  There  had  been  some 
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symptoms  on  the  previous  days  of  an  inteiition 
of  the  (Jermans  to  stand  on  the  grf)and  to  the 
east  of  Longueval  anti  along  the  villages  to 
(hiillcmoiit,  Chnchy,  Lesboeufs  and  (lueude- 
eourt  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  that  point, 
l)ut  on  the  evening  of  August  28,  tla^y  seem 
finally  to  have  almndoned  all  thought  of 
making  a statid  at  sueh  an  advanced  ])osi- 
tion,  whicli  jTidoed  was  becoming  more  and 
moi'e  dangei’ous  by  the  arlvanco  of  the  French 
in  the  south  of  th('  fighting  line,  where 
Mangin  with  the  Tentli  Army,  wheeling 
up  to  the  left,  combined  with  the  direct 
advance  of  the  French  Third  Army,  was 
threatening  seriously  the  German  troops  on 
the  line  of  the  Oise. 

Al)Ove  the  Sensee,  where  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  1.  Army  Corps  was  anting,  there, 
was  very  little  forward  movement,  which 
indeed  was  confined  duiing  the  next  few 
days  to  securing  better  positions  for  tln^  attack 
to  be  directed  against  the  Drocourt-Queant 
line  To  the  south  of  Gavivlle,  however,  our 
troo]5S  advanced  into  a positioti  more  to  the 
cast  than  they  had  occupieil  since  the  war 
began.  The  XXII.  Cor[)s,  consisting  of  the 
11th  Division  and  the  51st  Division  from  the 
Canadian  Corps,  was  now  pushed  in  between 
the  VTIl.  Corps  and  the  Canadians  so  as  to 


cover  the  left  flank  of  the  advance  of  the  latter 
in  their  eastward  movement. 

On  this  date  the  enemy  evacuated  Bataaume, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Xew  Zealantlers ; 
the  18th  Division  entered  Combles,  while,  to  the 
north  of  Baijauine,  the  56th  ami  57th  Divisions 
penetrated  the  enemy’s  line  as  far  as  Riencourt 
lez  Cagnicourt.  But  although  they  were  un- 
alile  to  jiiaintain  their  footing  in  this  village 
they  held  a line  on  the  western  and  northern 
outskirts  of  Bullecourt  and  Hendecourt.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Soimne,  the  British  made 
good  their  hold  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bend  of 
the  I’iver  and  captured  Flem  on  the  northern 
side  of  it.  From  this  jjoint,  the  Allied  line  now 
extended  down  to  the  east  of  Noyon,  and  here 
t he  French  took  Ilapplincourt  to  the  liOrth-east 
of  it  and  advanced  on  the  slopes  of  Mont 
St.  Simeon,  taking  Landriinont  and  Morlin- 
court  ; while  General  Mangin’s  army  was 
across  the  Ailette  in  several  places  north  and 
south  of  Champs  in  spite  of  vigorous  ro.sistance 
offered  by  the  Germans. 

The  French  j^rogress  continued  up  to  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  which  was  skirted  along  its 
whole  length  (except  about  Catigny  and 
Sermaize),  by  the  Bois  du  Quesnoy,  north- 
east of  Ecuvilley  and  Beaurains.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Noyon  the  contest  was  very 
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FRENCH  TROOPS  AWAITING  THEIR  TURN  TO  CROSS  A CANAL  UNDER  FIRE. 


severe,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  fighting 
that  Xoyon  had  been  captured  and  further 
progress  made  north  to  the  southern  edge  of 
Happlincourt.  In  these  operations  several 
hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  together 
with  some  guns  and  macliine  guns. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  French  line 
there  were  some  enemy  raids  in  Lorraine, 
which  were  easily  driven  back,  while  the 
French  made  two  similar  minor  attacks  into 
the  German  lines  in  Champagne  and  brought 
back  some  prisoners. 

August  30.  On  this  date  British  troops 
crossed  the  Somme  south  and  west  of  Peronne, 
while  on  the  road  from  Arras  to  Cainbrai  the 
Canadians  advanced  to  a point  close  on  to  the 
Queant -Drocoiu’t  line  and  took  Haucourt  and 
a good  portion  of  the  German  lines  down 
towards  Hendecourt  with  numerous  prisoners. 
A little  more  to  the  south,  however,  we  were 
not  so  successful.  London  and  ^^'est  Lanca- 
shire troops  took  Bullecourt  and  Hendecourt 
after  severe  fighting,  but  the  Germans,  being 
unwilling  to  give  up  points  so  near  to  their  main 
lines  of  defences,  attacked  in  great  force,  and 
by  the  evening  had  driven  back  our  troops  to 
the  western  outskirts  of  these  villages  and  to 
the  German  trench  line  between  them.  Here, 
however,  the  enemy  was  brought  up  by  our 


fire,  but  still  we  had  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  immediate  objective  of  our  troops 
in  this  part  of  the  field. 

Round  Bapaume,  also,  we  were  successful. 
The  outskirts  of  Beugny,  on  the  road  to 
Cambrai,  were  reached,  while,  farther  north 
Vaulx-Vraucourt  was  captured,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  road,  FrGnicourt,  Bancouit  and 
Riencourt-les-Bapaume  taken. 

i\Iore  to  the  north,  neai'  to  the  much  disputed 
point  of  Blount  Kemmel,  the  town  of  Bailleul, 
on  the  road  to  Cassel,  was  occupied,  the  Ger- 
mans having  abandoned  it,  as  also  the  line  of 
the  I.awe. 

The  French  on  the  right  of  our  line  also 
made  considerable  advance.  The  Canal  du 
Xord  was  passed  by  Debeney's  army,  and 
Chivilly  and  Genvry  captured,  while  the 
French  Third  Army  took  St.  Simeon  to  the 
east  of  Xoyon  and  made  further  progre  s 
at  Happlincourt.  Farther  to  the  east,  the 
Ailette  was  crossed  and  the  village  of  Champs 
reached  ; while  on  the  high  grotind  to  the 
north  of  Soissons  INIangin’s  troops  captured 
Chavigny  and  Cuffies  and  carried  their  line 
forward  to  the  borders  of  Crony. 

On  August  30,  English  troops  also  carried 
out  a successful  operation  north  of  the  Ai-ras- 
Cambrai  road,  captining  the  village  of  Eter- 
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NAVAL  GUNS  CAPTURED  BY  THE  CANADIANS. 


pigny,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sensee,  and  also 
an  important  strong  point  known  as  St. 
Ser\'in’s  Faim.  In  the  Lys  region,  British 
troops  occupied  Lacouture  and  the  line  of 
the  Lawe  river,  including  the  villages  of 
Vieille-Chapelle  and  Lestrem.  They  further 
pushed  forward  to\\ards  Doulieu,  captured 
Bailleul  station  to  the  south  of  BaUleul,  which 
w'as  then  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and 
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the  hill  to  the  east  of  it  known  as  Mont  de 
Lille  (in  the  bend  of  the  road  to  Armentieres). 
Our  troops  entered  Dranoutre  to  the  south  of 
Kemmel  Hill  and  also  gained  ground  to  the 
north  of  it. 

By  night  of  this  day,  the  30th,  the  line  of 
our  Fourth  and  the  Third  Armies  north  of 
the  Somme  ran  from  Clery-sur-Somme  past 
the  western  edge  of  Marrieres  wood  to  Combles- 
Lesboeufs-Bancourt-Fremicourt  and  Vrau- 
court,  and  thence  to  the  western  outskirts 
of  Ecoust-Bullecourt  and  Hendecourt.  This 
position  was  such  that  any  further 
advance  would  threaten  the  enemy’s  line 
south  of  Peronne  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Somme,  to  which  our  progress  to  the 
north  of  the  river  had  already  forced  them 
to  retreat. 

At  this  time  there  were  indications  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  make  a finther  stand.  His 
counter-attacks  had  increased  in  mrmber  and 
violence.  On  the  night  of  August  30-31,  how- 
ever, a brilliant  operation  by  Major-General 
C.  Rosenthal  with  the  2nd  Australian  Division 
put  a different  complexion  on  affah-s.  It  was 
specially  directed  to  the  capture  of  Pdronne. 
This  division  had  two  brigades,  the  5th  and  6th. 
Prevented  by  floods  and  heavy  rnachine-gun 
fire  from  crossing  the  Somme  opposite  Mont  St. 
Quentin,  the  former  passed  the  river  at  Feuil- 
lieres,  two  miles  to  the  west.  Here  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  but  tho 
engineers  replaced  it  by  temporary  structures, 
and  by  10.15  p.m.  the  brigade  had  captured 
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the  German  trenches  east  of  Clery,  and 
assembled  in  them  ready  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
positions  from  the  north-west. 

At  5 a.m.  on  the  31st  the  assault  was  con- 
tinued, and,  notwithstanding  the  detei'inined 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  ^lont  St.  Quentin 
and  Feuillaucom-t  were  taken.  The  figliting 
was  of  a most  severe  character.  Strong 
hostile  counter-attacks  were  made  on  several 
occasions  during  the  day  and  were  continued 
during  the  night,  but  our  troops  managed  to 
cling  to  the  positions  they  had  captured.  Nearly 
1,000  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  operation. 
The  fate  of  Peronne  was  now  sealed. 

On  the  same  date  Mangin’s  army  was  engaged 
in  severe  fighting  in  the  region  of  the  Canal  du 
Nord  and  to  the  north  of  Soissons.  Progress 
v'as  only  slowly  made,  the  enemy  fighting  with 
the  greatest  stubbornness.  On  the  side  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  Campagne  was  captured  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  a severe  action  took  place  at 
Chevilly.  Twice  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
pressing  the  French  back  from  this  village, 
which  was  an  important  pcant  on  the  high 
ground  between  Pussy  and  Campagne  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  canal  dominat  ng  the  loop 
made  by  the  latter  in  this  jDart  of  its  course. 
Finally,  however,  it  remained  in  possession  of 
the  French,  who  captured  there  about  200 
prisoners.  Lower  down  the  canal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Noyon,  the  French  made 


further  progress  to  the  noith  of  Hap[)lincourt 
and  to  the  east  of  ^lorlincom-t. 

The  Freijch  advance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soissons  was  also  continued  ; Juvigny  (wliich 
was  taken  by  the  Americans)  and  Crouy 
were  carried  after  a very  severe  struggle  and 
progress  was  made  to  the  westein  outskirts  of 
Leuilly. 

On  the  morning  of  August  31,  the  left  of  the 
Fourth  Army,  consisting  of  the  3rd  Australian, 
the  .58th,  47th  and  18th  Divisions  attacked 
towards  Bouchavesnes,  Rancourt  and  Frcgi- 
court,  and  our  troojis  reached  the  outskirts 
of  St.  Pierre-Vaast  ^Voofl  between  Rancourt 
and  Sailly-Saillisel.  The  resistance  at  these 
points  had  considerably  hardened,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  next  day  that  our  troops 
became  completely  masters  of  tliem.  To  tho 
north  of  the  Fourth  Army,  the  Third  Ainiy 
also,  on  both  August  31  and  September  1, 
had  very  severe  fighting,  but  by  the  evening 
of  the  latter  date  the  trooiDs  held  Sailly- 
Saillisel,  Morval,  Beaulencourt,  the  high  ground 
at  Moeuvres  and  Riencourtdes-Bapaume,  and 
also  the  ridges  east  of  Rancour t,  Fremicourt 
and  Vaulx-Vraucourt  and  Longatte,  and  had 
taken  over  2,000  23Jcisoners.  Part  of  the  XVII. 
Corps,  under  Lieut. -General  Sir  C.  P’erguson, 
completed  the  capture  of  Bullecourt  and 
Hendecourt,  and  following  ujd  their  advantage 
took  Rien-lez-Cagnicourt. 
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In  the  north,  the  C'anailian  troops  cariied 
oat  a successful  operation  iininediately  south 
of  the  Anas-Cambrai  road,  inflicting  many 
casualties  on  their  op])onents  and  capturing 
15  machine-guns.  Between  the  Sensee  and 
the  Sc;).i-]ie,  English  troops  made  another 
advance,  pushing  forwanl  some  1,500  yards 
to  the  Trincpiis  river.  The  enemy  now  aban- 
doned conipletely  the  Lys  salient,  mni  we 
occupied  Kemmel  hill  and  reached  the  line 
of  Voormezeele-Lindeidioek-La  Creche-Uoiilieu 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Estaires,  following 
closely  on  the  retrtating  enemy  and  gathering 
in  a number  of  [jrisoners. 

During  the  day  we  also  jnade  considerable 
]jrogre,ss  in  the  direction  of  Le  Transloy  to  the 
north  of  Sailly-Saillisel  on  the  road  to  Bapaume, 
and  during  the  night  of  September  1 cleared  the 
enemy  from  the  villages  of  Ijongattc  and  Ecoust- 
St. Mein  to  the  south-east  of  Croisilles,  taking  100 
prisoners.  Near  Haucourt,  in  a successful  minor 
operation,  50  more  prisoners  were  ca|)tured. 

On  September  1,  Australian  troops  captured 
Peronne.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
they  took  the  German  positions  west  and 
north  of  the  town,  while  fierce  fighting  was 
still  taking  place  among  the  ruined  streets 


of  the  eastern  sidaurbs.  By  the  evening  we 
held  the  line  Peronne-Flamicourt  and  St 
Denis,  and  had.  pushed  foi’ward  on  the  spurs 
north  and  north-east  of  St.  Quentin. 

On  the  Lys  front  progress  was  continued, 
Doulieu,  Le  \"errier  and  Steenwerck  were 
taken,  and  the  troops  were  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  about  Neuve  Eglise  and  Wulvergheni 

Sejjtember  1 marks  the  close  of  the  second 
stage  in  the  British  offensive.  In  the  first 
jjai't  of  the  ojjerations,  the  em^my  had  been 
driven  back  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens 
by  the  brilliant  success  obtained  in  the  east 
of  that  tow'n,  and  thus  all  immediate  danger 
of  an  aiUance  on  Paris  had  been  brought  to 
an  end.  The  secoinl  period  of  our  advance, 
which  had  commenced  on  August  21  and 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  battle  of 
Bapaume,  had  been  even  more  successful 
than  the  first.  The  Third  and  Fouith  British 
Armies  and  part  of  the  First,  ably  directed  and 
fighting  with  their  usual  bravery,  had  jaer- 
sistently  and  relentlessly  driven  back  Germans 
50  per  cent,  more  than  their  own  strength, 
without  a halt,  in  10  days  from  one  side  of  the 
old  Somme  battlefield  to  the  other,  theieby 
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turning  the  line  of  tlie  river  Soiniue.  Fhey 
had  inflicted  on  their  opponents  extraordinarily 
heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  and  had 
taken  from  them  .'ItjOflO  prisoners  and  270 
guns.  Altogether,  in  the  month  of  August 
the  British  troops  had  captured  57,318  Ger- 
mans, including  1,283  officers,  and  had  taken 
657  guns,  including  150  of  the  heaviest  calibres, 
more  than  5,750  machine-guns,  and  over  1,000 
trench  mortal's.  Among  other  s])oils  were  to 
be  counted  tliree  complete  trains  and  9 loco- 


capture  of  German  guns  with  ample  supplies 
of  ammunition  for  them  was  of  the  greatest 
utility.  On  many  occasioi.s  they  were  used 
with  success  against  thcii’  former  possessors. 
Altogethei,  the  battle  of  Bapaume  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  successful  enterpiise 
which  the  Allies  had  undertaken  since  the 
war  began. 

Equally  striking  were  the  results  which 
the  French  had  gained.  By  aide  strategy 
Marshal  Foch  had  been  able  to  conduct  strik- 
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motives,  and  in  addition,  numerous  ammunition 
and  engineer  dumps,  containing  many  hundred 
thousand  rounds  of  gun  and  trench  mortar 
ammunition  as  well  as  cartridges  for  small 
arms  and  immei-ise  quantities  of  war  material  of 
every  description.  The  French  gains  had  been 
equally"  notable ; they"  had  taken  70,984 
prisoners,  including  1,191  officers,  1,412  guns, 
734  trench  mortars,  8,033  machine-guns.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Gennan  Army  hail  been 
depleted  at  the  rate  of  20,000  men  a week 
since  July  18.  These  huge  gains  in  material 
show  that  the  German  High  Command  had 
fully"  believed  in  its  capacity  to  continue  the 
advance  deep  into  France  and  even  to  accom- 
plish its  aims  against  Paris  itself,  and  had 
accumulated  vast  stores  for  the  purpose.  The 


ing  flank  attacks  against  the  enemy  v hich  had 
driven  him  back  from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne  ; 
paralysed  his  progress  in  the  direction  of  Reims 
and  subsequently  threatened  the  left  flank  of 
his  troops  which  the  Biitish  ami  French  wore 
attacking  frontally".  The  military"  genius  which 
had  oi'ganizeil  these  movements  was  plainly 
of  the  highest  charactei'.  The  successful 
operations  of  both  armEs  were  due  to  the  able 
staff  which  had  directed  thoii'  movements, 
notably"  among  the  British  commanders. 
General  Byng,  the  Commander  of  the  Third 
Army,  and,  among  the  F'rench,  (leneral  Mangin. 
In  the  first  flank  attack  which  5Iane:in,  in 
combination  with  General  Degoiitte  and  two 
Amei'ican  divisions,  had  deliveied,  his  arrange- 
ments had  been  so  well  made,  iimler  the 
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superintendence  of  General  Petain  (in  supreme 
command  of  that  portion  of  the  French  front), 
that  they  had  completely  surprised  the  Ger- 
mans against  \^honi  they  were  directed. 
In  the  second  attack,  Mangin,  acting  on  the 
right  flank  of  Debeney’s  and  Humbert’s 
arjnies,  had  again  by  his  persistent  and 
strenuous  attacks  largely  contributed  to  the 
German  decision  to  fall  back  before  them. 

Tn  the  last  few  days  of  August,  when  the 
German  Supreme  Command  appears  to  have 
felt  the  necessity  for  retreat  (from  about 


necessary  to  support  them,  at  points  where 
our  troops  threatened  penetration,  by  means 
of  reserves  pushed  into  the  battle  line 
where  need  required  them.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was  that  the  order  of  battle  of  the 
Gennan  troops  had  been  much  upset  ; tliis  is 
easily  proved  by  the  captures  made,  which 
showed  that  units  of  the  same  divi.sion  were 
fighting  on  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
battle-front — proof  positive  of  the  piecemeal 
way  in  which  the  German  leaders  had  been 
compelled  to  employ  their  troops  to  stop  at  all 
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August  2G  onwards),  they  had  apparently 
endeavoured  to  take  up  a rearguard  position 
covering  the  general  retirement  of  their  armies 
to  the  Hindenburg  defences.  The  line  of  the 
Tortille  river  and  the  Nurlu  plateau  was 
favourable  for  such  a process,  and  would 
have  allowed  them  to  secure  their  artillery 
and  remove  much  of  the  ammunition  they 
had  collected  in  forward  dumps.  But  out- 
progress  had  been  so  ra[)id  and  our  blows 
so  hea\n/  that  they  had  i-esulted  in  a steady 
deterioration  in  the  nioral  of  their  troops. 
Their  rearguards  had  become  incapable  of 
determined  stands,  and  it  had  been  found 


hazards  an  irruption  of  our  forces  through 
their  fighting  line. 

The  value  of  the  pressure  which  we  had 
applied  to  the  eiremy  was  particularly  shown 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  line  in  what 
may  be  described  as  the  Lys  front.  It  has 
been  before  pointed  out  in  this  narrative  that 
the  German  troops  in  rear  of  their  front  line 
had  for  some  considerable  time  been  exposed 
for  long  distances  to  the  rear  to  our  artillery 
fire.  At  first  they  had  doubtless  hung  on  to 
this  position  because  it  threatened  Hazebrouck 
and  therefore  the  Channel  ports,  but  it  be- 
came evident  to  them  that  all  possibility  of 
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such  a strategic  success  had  vanished  for  the 
time,  even  although  they  might  be  umvilling 
to  admit  it  had  gone  for  ever.  ^lore  to  the  south 
their  line  had  also  been  tlu'ust  back  ; it  was 
therefore  common  sense  to  retu-e  from  the  Lys 
salient.  The  initial  stage  of  the  retirement 
had  commenced  as  early  as  July  26,  when  the 
failure  of  the  more  southern  advance  had 
shown  clearly  to  the  German  Coimnand  that 
they  did  not  possess  troojjs  in  sufficient 


THE  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  PERONNE- 

numbers  to  continue  any  further  forward 
movement,  and  from  the  date  in  question 
they  had  begun  the  withdrawal  of  ammu 
nition  and  stores  collected  for  a fm’ther  offen- 
sive. 

As  early  as  August  5,  they  had  begim  to 
effect  local  retirement  on  the  southern  flank 
of  the  salient,  and  this  process  was  accelerated 
by  the  constant  progress  made  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Allied  advance.  On  August  18  we 
had  been  able  to  make  a considerable  advance 
opposite  Merville,  and  the  next  day  this  place 
was  taken  and  our  line  advanced  on  the  whole 
front  from  the  Lawe  river  to  the  Plate  Becque. 
The  nibbling  process  on  the  German  lines  had 
been  continued  against  the  southern  and 
western  faces  of  the  German  salient,  but  with- 
o\it  inducing  any  corresponding  withdrawal  on 
the  northern  side.  On  the  night  of  August  29-. 30, 
however,  the  notion  of  any  adherence  to 
this  projection,  which  was  now  becoming  a 


source  of  great  weakne.s--,  only  to  be  ju-tified 
as  forming  the  base  of  an  immediate  offensive, 
was  given  up.  As  we  have  seen,  on  Aug\ist  30 
our  troops  had  foun  1 Bailleul  unoccupied, 
and  the  next  day  the  enemy  had  given  up 
Jlont  Kemmel  ami  Steenwerek,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  Xeuve  Eglise  was  capturetl.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

At  the  end  of  August  from  Kemmel  down 
to  Xoyon,  with  tlie  exception  of  a .small  space 
from  Givenchy  to  Lens,  the  Allies  had  pressed 
back  the  Germans  along  the  whole  length  of 
their  line.  To  the  east  of  Xoyon,  the  French 
out -flanking  force  was  ad\  ancing  northwards, 
tlu-eatening  the  whole  of  the  GeiTuan  position 
back  to  St.  Quentin.  Jloreover,  the  enemy 
had  not  merely  been  driven  back,  he  was  still 
retiring  except  at  the  point  just  mentioned, 
and  he  had  practically  lost  the  gains  which 
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he  had  made  in  the  spring  and  early  stunmer. 
Our  troops  had  reached  a position  where  they 
threatened  the  main  defence  of  Germany,  the 
Hindenburg  line,  anil  that  at  its  most  danger- 
ous point,  viz.,  at  the  salient  where  it  joined 
the  Drocourt— Queant  line  to  the  north.  To 
penetrate  here  was  effectively  to  turn  both 
lines  of  defence,  and  would  necessarily  have 
had  a great  effect  on  the  German  general 
situation. 

On  September  2,  the  decisive  blow  was  struck 
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by  ti’oops  of  the  First  and  Third  Aiinies.  To 
the  former  belonged  the  1st  and  Itli  Canadian 
Divisions  and  the  tth  English  Di^dsion  ; to 
the  latter  the  XVII.  Coz’ps  with  the  52nd,  57th, 
and  63rd  Divisions.  At  5 a. in.,  the  Canadians 
were  sent  on  a front  of  about  It  miles  against 
the  enemy's  position  south  of  the  Trincpiis 
brook.  They  were  aided  by  40  tanks  of  the 
3rd  Tank  Brigade  and  by  a mobile  force  of 
motor  machine-gun  units,  Canadian  Cavalry 
and  armoured  ears.  The  attack  was  eminently 
successful,  and  after  seven  hours’  fighting 
the  Drocourt-Queant  line  was  completely 
jienetrated  and  in  our  possessiom  On  the 
right  of  the  Canadians,  the  attack  was  con- 
ducted liy  the  XVI 1.  Corps,  with  the  52nd  and 
57th  Divisions  in  front  line.  It  was  directed 
against  the  junction  of  the  Hindenburg  and 
Drocourt-Queant  lines,  north-west  of  Queant 
village.  Tills  movement  was  equally  suc- 
ce.ssful.  The  52nd  Division  was  engaged  in 
very  severe  fighting  in  the  elaborate  German 
trench  system  both  north  and  south  of  Queant, 
and  the'  iirogxess  they  made  greatly  assisted 
the  advance  of  the  Canadians  on  their  noithern 
flank.  The  57th  Division  on  the  right  was 
also  severely  engaged.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  63rd  Division  (under  iMai.- General  C.  A. 
Blacklock)  jiassed  through  our  front  line  and 
jiroceeded  to  improve  the  success  already 
gained. 


As  the  day  pirogresscd  and  our  troojzs  ad- 
vancefl,  they  met  with  considerable  resistance 
from  machine-gun  nests  at  Etaing  and  on  the 
reverse  slojzes  of  the  ridge  on  wliich  Dury  was 
situated,  and  there  was  specially  hard  fighting 
on  the  front  of  the  63rd  Division,  now  joined 
by  the  4th  Division  (under  Maj. -General  L.  J. 
Lipsett).  By  nightfall  the  63rd  Division 
had  reached  a point  on  the  Douai  raih-oad  east 
of  Queant,  while  the  52nil  Division,  wheeling 
round  on  the  north  of  Queant,  threatened  both 
that  village  and  Pronville  from  the  north. 
Altogether  our  troops  had  made  an  advance 
which  measured  over  three  miles  along  the 
Arras-Cambrai  road,  and  had  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Buissy  south  of  the  Arras  -Cambrai 
road.  Eterpigny,  Villers-lez-Cagnicourt,  Cagni- 
court  and  Dury  had  been  captured.*  Many 
guns  and  8,000  prisoners  had  also  been  taken. 
The  ^'ictory  gained  was  a very  important  one,  as 
the  penetration  of  the  German  lines  of  defence 
turned  the  whole  of  his  organized  positions 
both  to  the  south  and  in  great  measure  to  the 
north.  We  were  in  fact  behind  his  main  Hin- 
denhurg  line.  South  of  this  special  movement, 
the  troo]js  of  the  Third  and  Forrrtli  Armies  pro- 
longed the  line  of  attack  down  to  Peronne  and 
made  important  pi-ogress  in  the  face  of  severe 
resistance.  INIoreuil  anti  Villers-au-Flos  were 

* Dury  was  taken  by  8 a.in.,  and  the  German  town- 
major  was  found  in  bed  asleep  ! 
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taken,  and  further  progress  was  made  towards 
Lens. 

On  the  French  front  troops  passed  over  the 
Canal  du  Not’d  to  the  east  of  Nesle,  while 
between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  others  which 
had  crossed  the  Ailette  near  Chamj^s  con- 
tinued their  23rogress  in  the  direction  of  Coucy- 
le-Chateau.  Leuilly  and  Terny-Sorny  were 
occuijied,  and  ground  was  gained  on  the  north 
of  the  Aisne  and  at  Crony. 

The  re.sult  of  the  fighting  uiJ  to  September  2, 
e.specially  on  the  Scar^tc,  where  the  British 
had  thoroughly  beaten  13  German  divisions, 
taken  16,000  jnisoners  and  200  guns,  had  now 
finally  .convinced  the  German  Commanders 
that  the  jiosition  they  had  hitherto  held  was 
become  untenable,  and  it  was  better  to  retire 
from  it.  During  the  night  of  September  2-3, 
along  the  whole  line  of  battle  from  the  right  of 
the  First  Army,  on  the  left  of  our  line,  to  the 
right  of  the  Third  Army,  a general  retirement 
of  the  enemy  took  place,  and  on  SejDtember  3 
the  general  line  occupied  by  him  ran  along  the 
Canal  du  Nord  from  Peronne  to  Ytres  and 
thence  east  of  Hermies-Inchy-en-Artois- 
Flcourt-St.  Quentin  to  the  Sensee  east  of 
Lecluse,  and  on  Se^itember  4 the  withdrawal 
was  continued  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Somme 
south  of  Peronne.  On  the  night  of  Sejjternber 
8,  the  Germans  held  a line  from  Vermand- 
Epehy-Havrincourt,  and  thence  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Canal  du  Nord. 


During  the  night  of  Seiitember  2-3,  the 
result  of  the  Allied  victories  became  more  and 
more  evident.  Queant  had  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  also  Barralle,  eight  miles  from 
Cambrai,  for  south  of  the  Canadian  attack, 
the  XVII.  Coips  had  taken  Queant  and  Pron- 
vdlle,  and  reached  Inchy  and  Moeuvres.  The 
German  retreat  was  [sarticularly  rapid  between 
Queant  and  iNloeuvres.  Between  QuGmt  and 
Peronne  our  troops  made  considerable 
jsrogress  to  the  Hindenburg  line  east  of 
Beaumetz  and  Ytres.  In  the  centre  our 
troojss  entered  the  western  outskirts  of  Lens 
and  on  the  Lys  front  Richebourg-St.  ^ aast 
was  captured. 

The  French  on  the  British  right  were 
engaged  in  fighting  from  Peronne  to  Noyon 
and  fi’om  the  Oisc  to  the  Aisne,  holding  the 
Germans  and  jireventing  the  diversion  of 
reserves  to  the  more  northern  area  of  conflict. 
French  troo2)S  ciossed  the  Somme  on  Sei>tem- 
ber  3 and  held  their  ijosition  on  the  eastern 
bank.  To  the  north  of  Noyon  they  had  crossed 
the  Canal  du  Nord  and  had  occupied  Genvry. 
Salency  was  taken  and  the  road  to  Guiscard 
was  thus  open.  The  enemy  was  now  retiring 
i-aijidly  at  this  j^art  of  the  lino  of  battle  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Oise  to  avoid  turther 
losses.' 

On  September  4,  General  Hurnbert,  following 
closely  on  their  tracks,  went  forward  ovei 
three  miles  between  Libermont  and  Apilly, 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  day  his  troops  occuj^ied 
the  line  Libermont-Guiscard-Apilly.  The 
French  also  closed  on  to  the  outskirts  of 
Coucy-le-Chateau  and  Jumencourt  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  north  of  Soissons,  and  hero 
their  progress  became  so  threatening  to  the 
line  of  German  troops  on  the  Vesle  that  they 
commenced  to  fall  back  from  this  river  on  a 
line  of  about  19  miles.  General  Mangin  ad- 
vanced with  the  10th  Army  across  the  river 
and  pursued  the  rearguards  of  the  enemy, 
closing  up  in  the  evening  to  the  line  they 
held  by  Chassemy,  Brenelle,  Vauberlin,  Blanzy. 

The  German  retreat  was  over  a long  line  and 
mvolved  the  abandonment  of  manj'  important 
positions  and  great  quantities  of  material  of  all 
kinds,  including  guns,  of  which  considerable 
numbers  fell  into  the  Allies’  hands.  So  closely 
did -our  troops  follow  up  the  enemy  that  many 
of  his  rearguards  were  captured,  and  our 
artillery  was  often  able  to  come  up  to  very 
forward  situations  whence  they  were  able  to 
bring  a devastating  fire  to  bear  on  the  retreating 
columns  and  convoys. 

North  of  Havrincourt,  the  Canal  du  Nord, 
behind  which  the  enemy’s  line  was  now  drawn 
up,  formed  a powerful  obstacle  against  our 
troops,  for  the  slopes  up  from  the  canal  were 
open  and  swept  by  fh’e  from  the  German  line. 
Its  capture  was  therefore  an  operation  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  which  had  to  be  carefully 
organized.  From  Havrincom-t  to  the  south 
the  enemy’s  main  line  of  defence  was  the 
Hindenburg  line,  on  which  he  had  lavished 
enormous  labour  and  great  care  in  every 
possible  means  of  defence.  It  ran  from 
Havrincourt  south-east  across  the  Beaucamp- 
La  Vacquerie  and  Bonavis  ridges  to  the  St 
Quentin  Canal  at  Bantouzelle,  along  which  it 
ran  to  St.  Quentin.  Strong  positions  were 
held  by  the  Germans  in  advance  of  the  Hin- 
denburg line  at  Havrincourt  and  Epehy.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  these  before  the  main 
Hindenburg  line  could  be  attacked  with  any 
prospect  of  sxiccess.  The  first  object  therefore 
of  the  British  was  to  capture  these  advanced 
A^'orks  so  as  to  allow  theh  whole  force  to  get 
witliin  striking  distance  of  the  mam  line. 

September  12  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
necessary  operations.  General  Byng  directed 
the  IV.  and  VI.  Corps  from  the  Third  Army 
to  attack  on  a front  of  about  five  miles  against 
the  Havrincourt  segment.  The  troops  em- 
ployed were  New  Zealanders  with  the  .37th, 
67th  and  2nd  Divisions.  The  village  of 


Havrincourt  was  taken  by  the  62nd  Division, 
while  the  37th  captured  Tre.scault.  Our  troops 
consolidated  the  positions  there,  which  weie 
of  the  highest  importance  for  further  operations 
against  the  Hindenburg  line.  On  the  right 
of  tlie  British  front,  the  9th  and  the  Australian 
Corps  continued  the  forward  movement,  ap- 
pai-ently  without  meeting  with  gieat  resistance, 
as  the  forces  employed  were  light  in  nmnbei-s 
By  means  of  skilful  manoeuvres  and  local 
attacks  well  driven  home,  they  had  by 
September  17  jnade  themselves  masters  of 
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Holnon  village  and  wood  and  Maissemy,  and 
were  on  the  confines  of  Le  Verguier  and 
Templeux-le-Guerard.  These  gains  cleared  the 
way  for  an  advance  on  a larger  scale,  and  on 
September  18,  at  seven  a.m.,  the  Fourth  and 
Third  British  Armies  attacked  on  a front  ot 
about  17  miles  from  Holnon  to  Gouzeaucoui't, 
while  the  French  First  Ai-my  operated  to  the 
south  of  Holnon.  The  attack,  which  was 
made  in  a heavy  rain  was  greatly  aided  by 
a small  number  of  tanks  which  accompanied 
the  infantry.  Our  troo))s  were  able  to  pene- 
trate through  the  well-organized  defensive 
belt  formed  by  the  old  British  and  German 
lines  to  a depth  of  three  niiles.  During  the 
fighting,  the  1st,  17th,  21st  and  74th  Divisions, 
the  latter  commanded  by  Maj. -General  E.  S. 
GirdwOod,  the  1st  and  4th  Australian  Divisions, 
the  latter,  commanded  by  IMaj. -General  E. 
Sinclair  Maclagan,  fought  with  great  dis- 
tinction. On  the  extreme  right  ot  the  attack 
and  in  the  left  centre  about  Epehy,  the  enemy 
resisted  with  great  determination.  In  these 
two  parts  troops  of  tlie  6th,  12th,  18th  and 
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58th  Divisions  were  obstinately  resisted  and 
had  to  fight  with  great  vigour.  When  night 
fell,  however,  the  last  important  centres  of 
resistance  in  Epehy  were  reduced  ; but  both 
hei’e,  and  about  Gricourt  on  our  right,  small 
local  fights  continued  during  the  succeeding 
daj^s,  before  we  secured  finally  the  line  we 
required  as  a stepjring-off  place  for  the  further 
attack  on  the  main  Hindenburg  defences.  With 
the  exception  of  those  two  points  the  whole  of 
our  objectives  aimed  at  were  gained  in  the 
first  day’s  operations. 


penetrated  well  into  the  forest  of  Coucy,  the 
Germans  retreatmg  before  them  without  serious 
resistance.  The  Americans,  acting  on  the 
right  of  Mangin,  crossed  the  high  ground  to 
the  north  of  the  Vesle  and  occupied  the  Aisne 
from  Conde  to  Vieil  Arcy.  Thej’  advanced  on 
the  south  of  the  Ailette  as  far  as  the  line 
Neuville-sur-Margival  and  Vregny  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Port  of  Conde.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Oise,  the  First  and  Third 
French  Armies  advanced  up  the  road  from 
Noyon  to  Ham  and  crossed  the  Somme  at 
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THE  AREA  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  ADVANCE,  AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1918. 


lit  thi.s  fighting,  which  may  be  called 
the  battle  Havrincourt-Epehy,  15  British 
Di\'isions  defeated  20  German  Divisions,  cap- 
turing nearly  12,000  prisoners  and  100  guns. 
The  efforts  of  the  British  and  the  French 
Annies  from  the  Scarpe  to  the  iMarnc  flaring 
Bic  summer  operations  hafl  now  been  so 
successful  that  it  was  possible  to  develop  still 
further  the  strategic  plans  of  Marshal  Foch. 

^Meanwhile  the  French  had  been  making 
further  progress.  On  September  5,  the  10th 
Army  entered  Coucy-le-Chateau,  Coucy-la- 
Villc,  Folembray,  Pierremande  and  then 


Falvy  and  Offoy.  The  rate  of  progress  was 
rapid  an  advance  of  nearly  four  miles  being 
made  in  places. 

The  next  day,  in  spite  of  the  German  resist- 
ance, the  advance  was  continued  at  an  even 
greater  pace,  and  the  F’rench  reached  the  Aisne 
front  at  their  old  positions  befoi'e  Laffaux  and 
Vauxaillon,  and  captured  the  whole  of  the  lower 
forest  of  Coucy  and  took  many  large  de[)6TS 
of  ammunition  there.  The  Americans  reached 
the  line  Vieil  Arcy-Rovillon  ; theii'  patrols 
attaining  the  south  bank  of  the  Aisne  Canal. 

The  next  day  the  pursuit  was  again  very 
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FRENCH  TROOPS  CROSSING  THE  ANIZY  CANAL. 


lively,  large  amounts  of  ammunition  and 
materials  of  all  kinds  being  captiired,  including 
depots  of  coal  and  materials  for  road-mending, 
and  other  things  wliich  had  evidently  been 
got  together  for  winter  purjaoses.  Tergnier 
was  occupied  and  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin 
crossed  at  Saint-Simon  and  near  Tugny,  both 
these  villages  being  captured.  The  French  line 
now  ran  along  Vaulx— Avesne-J  ussy,  the  railroad 
from  Ham  to  Tergnier-Barisis-Bassoles-Nanteuil 
-la-Fosse,  the  Fort  of  Conde  and  Conde  itself. 

September  8,  round  Laffaux  and  Saint- 
Simon,  the  GeTinans  made  strenuous  attempts 
to  stop  the  French  advance  and  executed 
many  counter-attacks,  most  of  them  without 
result,  but  they  managed  to  retake  Avesne, 
from  which  they  were  promptly  turned  out. 
Artemps,  to  the  north-west  of  Saint-Simon, 
was  also  captured  bv  our  Allies. 

During  the  next  two  days,  the  advance  still 
continued.  ^langin's  army  south  of  the  Oise 
captured  the  station  at  Servais.  Between  the 
Oise  and  the  Somme,  the  French  Third  Army, 
after  taking  the  Fort  of  Liez,  reached  the  line 
Travecy-fTinacourt  and  advanced  parties 
pushed  on  as  far  .as  Essigny-le-Grand  and  Con- 
tescourt,  thus  connecting  up  with  the  French 
First  Army  on  the  north  of  the  Somme,  which 
had  captm-ed  Roupy  and  Etreillers.  Thus, 


by  September  11,  the  Allied  Armies  were  facing 
the  Hindenburg  line,  and  the  position  was  now 
much  the  saTne  a.s  it  had  been  on  INIarch  fC, 
1918,  before  the  German  advance  began 
Indeed,  on  the  left,  the  British  Fifth  Army  had 
reached  iMarquion,  a more  advanced  point  ; 
but  facing  the  French,  the  Chemin-des-Dames 
was  still  held  by  the  Gernrans. 

The  Germans  were  now  resisting  ^dgorously 
and  the  rate  of  progress  was  somewhat  slower, 
still  the  French  Tenth  Army  reached  the  foot 
of  the  St.  Gobain  height  and  the  plateau  of 
Malmaison.  Holding  on  to  the  line  Barisis- 
Bassoles,  IMangin  pushed  his  right  between  the 
Ailette  and  the  Aisne  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
from  Soissons  to  Laon,  and  on  the  next  day 
further  ground  was  gained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Xanteuil-la-Fosse.  Fully  imdeistaml- 
ing  the  danger  of  this  out -flanking  movenient, 
the  Germans  made  determined  efforts  to  stop 
it.  Two  violent  counter-attacks  were  delivered 
against  Laffaux  and  the  iMoisy  Farm.  B('th 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
next  day  the  enemy  abandoned  the  \ illage  of 
Allemant  and  the  important  obserxation  point 
of  the  Hill  of  Laffaux,  whence  a large  tract  of 
country  had  been  visible.  On  the  right  ol 
the  French  progress  was  made  to  the  east  of 
Sancy  and  to  the  north  of  Celles-sur  I'Aisne, 
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while  to  the  sonth  of  the  Aisne,  neai'  iNferval, 
the  French  carried  the  village  of  Glennes. 

Once  more,  on  SejDteinber  15,  tlie  Germans 
attacked  vigoronsly  against  the  French  line 
of  advance,  only  to  be  beaten  back  again, 
and  tbs  French  troops,  then  advancing,  took 
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the  |)lateau  to  the  east  of  Vauxaillon,  tlien  the 
ridge  to  the  north-east  of  Celles. 

On  Sejitemljer  IG,  the  Mont  des  Singes, 
which  dominated  the  valley  of  the  Ailette,  and 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Pinon  were  captured, 
as  also  was  Vailly  on  the  Aisne. 

On  September  17-18,  notwithstanding  strong 
connter-attacks,  the  advance  was  continued 
eastward  of  Allemant-Sancy  and  .Jouy  along 
the  centre  of  the  line,  on  the  road  to  Laon. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  General  Mangin  was 


now  opposite  the  gap  of  the  Ardon,  was 
between  the  high  gi’oimd  of  St.  Gobain  and 
Craonne,  and  was  within  striking  distance  of 
Laon. 

The  next  i^oint  in  the  Allied  plan  w'as  to 
attack  the  forward  projection  of  the  German 
line  known  as  the  St.  iMihiel  salient.  This  was 
entrusted  by  iMarshal  Foch  to  the  American 
Army,  which  was  to  drive  the  enemy  From  the 
St.  iMihiel  salient  on  the  east  of  Verdun,  and  then 
act  west  of  the  IMeuse  in  the  direction  of 
Mezieres  ; the  Fj'ench,  west  of  the  Argonne 
were  to  act  in  close  cooperation  with  this  Ameri- 
can attack  and  u itli  the  same  objective  ; while 
the  British,  on  the  St.  Quentin -Cambrai  front, 
were  to  move  in  the  general  direction  of 
iMaubeuges.  and  the  Belgian  and  .Allied  forces 
in  Fland'rs  in  the  direction  of  Ghent.  The 
outcome  of  this  scheme  would  be  that  important 
German  forces  opposite  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans would  be  pressed  upon  the  difficult 
country  of  the  Ardennes,  while  the  British 
advance  would  strike  at  their  j^rincipal  lines 
of  communication.  Tlie  movement  in  Flanders 
favoured  by  tlie  weakening  of  the  German 
forces  on  this  front  was  intended  to  clear  the 
Belgian  coast  'ny  a surprise  attack. 

Success  in  any  one  of  these  offensives  would 
very  probably  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  forces  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  but 
the  first  point  was  to  overrun  the  salient  of 
St.  Alihiel. 

The  Geimans  here  were  in  a peculiar  position. 
They  held  a prominent  weilge,  wdiich  came  down 
into  the  French  lines  which  surrounded  it  on 
all  sides  but  the  base,  and  was  therefore 
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GERMAN  “BARRACK-LAGER”  NEAR  ST.  MIHIEL. 


particularly  liable  to  capture  by  a determined 
attack  directed  against  its  sides.  Hitherto  it 
had  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  meddle 
with  it.  Tt  ^ras  held  by  about  six  divisions, 
mcluding  two  Austro -Himgarian.  Tt  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  advance  from  it,  because 
the  French  position  here  was  particularly 
strong  and  had  been  strengthened  consistently 
and  persistently  since  1914.  The  main  railway 
line  from  Nancy  to  Commercy  was  open,  and 
it  had  been  supplemented  by  many  field  rail- 
roads so  that  Allied  troops,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion covdd  be  brought  up  in  large  nuiiibers 
whenever  needed. 

The  town  of  St.  Mihiel  forms  the  junction 
of  the  roads  which  cross  here  over  the  IVIeuse 
and  lead  to  Verdun  on  the  north-east,  to 
Vigneidles  in  the  salient  and  to  Pont-a- 
Mousson  on  the  IMoselle  towards  the  west.  Tt 
is  obvious  that  an  advance  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  IMoselle  wordd  cut  off  the  Germans  in 
France  from  all  access  to  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  and  if  the  Allies  could  push  on 
would  capture  the  very  important  mining 
basin  of  Briey. 

The  American  attack  was  undertaken  by 
the  American  First  Army  under  General 
Pershing,  and  it  was  the  first  one  on  a large 
scale  which  had  been  undertaken  by  him  and 
his  troops.  Tt  was  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  principal  one  was  delivered  on  the  south 
side,  while  a less  important  one  was  sent 
agaiitst  the  eastern  face  of  the  salient.  These 


two  attacks  were  connected  by  French  troops, 
who  advanced  in  between  the  two  against 
the  point  of  St.  INIihiel  and  formed  a con- 
necting link  which  kept  the  two  together. 
Among  the  divisions  in  the  American  First 
Army  were  the  1st,  the  2nd,  the  42nd,  the 
5th,  the  89th,  the  19th.  The  827id  and 
another  division  were  in  support  at  Pont-5,- 
iNIousson  : the  26th  Division  was  on  the 
western  side  acting  with  the  French  Colonials. 
The  attack  was  timed  for  5.. 30  on  the  morning 
of  September  12.  and  some  hours  before  the 
preliminary  bombardment  had  been  begun 
in  all  its  intensity.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
salient,  the  Americans  attacked  on  a 12  mile 
front  between  Xivray  and  Fey-en-hay?.  and 
by  the  afternoon  they  had  advanced  five  miles 
at  some  points  and  had  captured  the  imiiortant 
point  of  Tliiaucourt  and  the  villages  of  Pannes, 
Nonsard  and  [Mount  Sec,  and  their  ca\alry 
was  moving  on  to  Vigneulles.  On  the  western 
salient,  advancing  from  Les  Eparges,  they 
took  Combres  on  the  Vigneulles  road.  The 
French  meanwhile  advanced  as  far  as  the 
remaining  camp.  By  the  next  day,  the 
German  salient  had  been  flattened  out  and  the 
enemy’s  line  ran  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  at  the  edge  of  the  Woevre  plain 
from  the  Moselle  at  Pagny  back  approximately 
to  Bezonvaux.  Tt  was  a great  success.  Tlie 
enemy  were  sevei-ely  defeated  and  lost  over 
13,000  prisoners  and  many  guns  and  much 
warlike  material,  quantities  of  ammunition. 
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railway  rolling  stock  and  stores  of  all  kinds, 
and  about  noon  on  the  13th  the  two  American 
attacks  had  joined  hands  across  the  salient. 

Let  us  now  refer  briefly  to  the  German 
comments  on  the  fighting.  The  ttsuitl 
fatuous  reasoning  was  employed  in  the 
German  official  reports  and  also  in  the 
comments  of  military  writers.  Thus  Gadke, 
in  the  Bremer  Burger  Zeitung.  damns  with 
faint  praise  the  operations  initiated  by  ^Marshal 
Foch.  He  says : “ One  must  do  Foeh  the 

justice  of  saying  that,  in  the  four  weeks  from 
the  middle  of  .July  to  the  middle  of  August, 
he  has  done  his  best  with  good  generalship 
and  strength  of  decision  to  put  new  ideas  into 
the  trench  warfare  which  has  lasted  four 
years  without  bringing  a decision,  and  to  give 
a change  of  character  which  might  be  decisive 
to  the  situation  in  the  West  ” ; but  he  goes 
on  to  say  His  plans  have  not  succeeded.  He 
has  had  jttst  the  same  experience  as  all  his 
oredecessors.  The  difficulties  of  passmg  from 
trench  to  open  fighting  are  tremendous  and 
perhaps  insuperable.  . . The  final  failure 
of  the  Anglo-French  attack  on  the  Amiens- 
Montdidier  front  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  mihtary  problem  which 


Generals  and  then-  armies  have  to  face.  The 
successes  of  the  first  two  days  here,  we  must 
confess  [which  is  really  very  good  of  him], 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  great 
enough  and  considerably  damped  the  hopes  of 
enemy  Command.  . . . Even  the  primary 
launching  of  Humbert’s  army  on  the  third 
day,  the  10th,  between  the  Ature  and  the  Oise, 
was  a sign  that  the  attack  by  the  wing  had  not 
met  the  desired  success.  Purely  frontal 
pressure  was  now  exerted,  which  lacked  the 
advantage  of  surprise.  By  promptly  ■with- 
drawing their  battle-line,  the  Germans  had 
already  taken  the  force  out  of  the  blow.” 
Now,  as  we  know,  the  real  sober  truth  was 
that  the  enemy  was  driven  helter-skelter  back. 
So  far  for  Herr  Gadke. 

General  von  Ardenne,  who  is  well  kno'wn  to 
our  readers,  endeavoured  to  show  in  the 
Tagehlalt  of  September  1 that  for  some  time 
pa.st  the  Alhes  had  been  in  great  numeiical 
superiority.  This,  of  course,  we  know  ';i'as 
not  the  ease,  but  it  serves  the  General’s  ])iu-- 
pose  to  say  so.  He  therefore  adds  that  the 
only  way"  of  equalizing  matters  was  to  inflict  on 
the  Allies  the  greatest  possible  losses.  ‘ ‘ This  was 
done  by"  a violent  offensive  wherein  the  elements 
of  sluprise  were  fully  exploited.  The  great  at- 
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tacking  actions  from  March  25  to  July  15  caused 
the  Allies  losses  amounting  to  1,225,000  men.  ’ 
This  is,  as  vve  know,  a ridiculous  exaggeration. 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  of  August  25  takes  a somewhat  loss 
ros5'’  viev7  of  the  position.  He  aJanits  that 
the  Allies  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the 
threatening  German  wedge  against  Amiens,  but 
he  suggests,  in  a half-hearted,  doubting  manner, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  German  High 
Command  ever  diverted  the  French  from  their 
line  in  the  Avre — Somme — Ancre  salient.  How- 
ever, Vje  this  as  it  may,  he  admits  that  the  menace 
has  been  disposed  of  for  the  time  by  INfarshal 
Foch,  who  had  in  addition  “ succeeded  in 
forcing  the  German  front  to  withdraw  on  a 
broad  stretch  from  halfway  between  Albert  and 
Arras  to  near  Sois.sons.  A not  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  French  soil  occupied  by  us  in  IMarch 
has  thus  been  given  up.”  How^ever,  he  solaces 
his  readers  by  stating  that  this  did  not  mean  a 
serious  failure  in  German  sti’ategy,  for  German 
strategy  in  the  M’est  did  not  aim  at  the  capture 
of  ground  ; its  object  was  to  weaken  the  enemy's 
forces  as  much  as  possible.”  He  adds,  naturally, 
being  a German,  “ That  there  was  no  com- 
parison between  the  a-lvance  which  the  Allies 
had  now  made  and  that  which  the  Germans  had 
made  earlier  in  the  year.  However,  he  was  kind 


enough  to  say;  “The  Coniinander-in-f'hief  of 
the  Entente  has  shown  at  last  that  he  knows 
something  of  sti'ategy,  aiifl  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating all  available  forces  foi-  a decisive  blow 
is  certainly  nothing  new  to  him.  If  his  blows 
nevertheless  seem  to  be  less  powerful  in  effect 
than  the  corresponding  blows  of  the  German 
Command,  this  can  only  be  because  he  simply 
has  not  available  the  necessary  numbers  of 
attacking  troops  and  reserv’es  ; or  because  it 
requires  greater  bodies  of  French  and  English 
troops  to  win  a success  ec[ual  to  that  won  by 
the  Germans.  We  exjieet  that  both  are  true.” 
Now  all  this  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  of 
Gadke’s  opinion.  He  goes  on  to  say  tliat  “the 
enemy  has  no  longer  the  pos.sibility  of  c.arrying 
through  the  offensive  of  de.struction  or  atinihila 
tion  at  which  he  aimed.  At  most  he  can  gain 
ground,  but  this  does  not  at  all  mean  a corres- 
ponding loss  to  the  German  Command.” 

The  Military  Correspondent  of  the  Xord- 
deutncher  Allgemeine  Zeitung  boldly  states  on 
August  23  that  the  tanks  were  a comj>lete 
failure  during  the  last  few  days.  “Over  500  of 
these  monsters  were  put  out  of  action  in  the 
fighting  which  took  place  between  the  Ancre 
and  the  Avre  by  the  ai’tillery,  by  the  armour- 
piercing  shells  of  the  German  machine-guns,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  by  the  hand-grenades  used 


[Anwricaii  olfic’al  photograj-li. 

GEltMAN  PRISONERS  CAPTURED  BY  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
Passing  through  a village  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
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by  om'  valiant  infantry.”  Our  comment  on 
this  is  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any 
hand-grenade  ever  liad  the  faintest  effect  on 
any  tank.  Certainly  no  great  injury  was  done 
to  them  by  this  weapon  ; however,  the  Corres- 
pondent states  “ that  the  tanks  lay  great 
wrecks  scattered  over  the  ground  where  the 
French  and  English  Divisions  were  attacking.” 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  “ if  defensive  attacks 
carried  out  by  our  valiant  troops  could  work 
such  havoc  on  inanimate  war  material,  what 
must  the  losses  have  been  among  the  divisions, 
both  black  and  white,  which  were  continually 
thrown  into  the  fighting  ? ” As  the  “ black” 
divisions  were  limited  to  French  Colonial 
troops,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 


ENTRANCE  TO  A FRENCH  FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 

adjective  was  used  in  this  indiscx’iminate 
fashion. 

“No  wonder  that  the  attacks  began  to  die 
down  and  that  the  operations  which  in  their 
initial  stages  were  on  a huge  scale  gradually 
declined  into  mere  local  attacks,  which  naturally 
could  not  cause  any  important  change  in  the 
strategic  situation.”  After  some  disparaging 
comments  on  the  fighting  on  the  Oise  and 


Aisne,  he  proceeds  “ this  introductory  fighting 
was  followed  on  August  20  by  the  enemy’s 
colossal  attempt  to  break  through,  which  we 
had  been  expecting  for  several  days  past.  As 
the  attack  developed  it  attained  a width  of  over 
16  miles,  and  its  objective  was  evidently  to 
break  through  in  the  direction,  roughly  speaking,, 
of  Laon  and  La  Fere.  I need  not  enlarge,” 
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he  says,  “ on  the  subject  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  this  enterprise  if  it  had  succeeded. 
But  for  this  very  reason  our  Command  was 
quite  jxrepared  for  all  eventualities.  The  battle 
which  now  broke  out  developed  just  as  our 
Command  had  wished.”  [This  was  certainly  a 
little  premature,  but  military  prophets  on  all 
sides  have  not  been  remarkable  for  the  success 
of  their  prognostications  in  this  war.]  “ The 
French  leadership  had  met  our  wishes  ; in 
other  words,  we  really  dictated  the  com'se  of 
the  battle  although  they  were  attacking  and 
we  were  defending.”  Even  the  abandonment 
of  Noyon  was,  according  to  his  account,  really 
a German  success  ! He  then  has  to  admit  the 
success  of  the  British  attack  which  commenced 
on  August  21,  but  he  is  quite  equal  to  the 
situation. 

A double  battle  is  therefore  now  going  on,  but  if 
General  Focli  is  using  these  separate  attacks  as  a means 
for  rrnited  action,  and  if  he  still  pursues  the  idea  of 
squeezing  the  German  salient  and  the  forces  it  contains 
between  his  pincers  on  the  north  and  south,  he  must 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  over  50  miles  of  territory 
lie  between  his  outer  wings  of  attack,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a very  difficult  matter  to  maintain  a strategic 
connection  between  the  two  sets  of  operations.  They 
should  really  only  be  regarded  as  operations  which 
happen  temporarily  to  coincide,  and  which  are  only 
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connected  operatively  in  so  far  as  they  both  attract 
German  reserves  to  the  same  front,  a fact  which  does 
not  disturb  us  in  the  least,  as  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  ample  forces  at  our  disposal,  and  in  the  second 
place,  we  are  fighting  entirely  on  the  interior  line, 
moreover,  the  English  attack  which  was  commenced 
by  violent  artillery  preparation  and  which  was  again 
preceded  by  several  hundred  tanks,  was  completely 
shattered  at  its  first  assault.  When  the  B igUsh  report 
states  that  they  penetrated  the  German  lines  to  a depth 
of  three  miles  and  took  Courcelles  and  Achiet-lc-Petit 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  they  are  simply  spreading 
lies  for  a special  purpose.  General  Byng,  the  Commander 
of  the  Third  English  Army,  who  led  the  attack  here, 
knows  that  for  some  time  past  our  lines  had  been  evacu- 
ated, and  when  his  troops  entered  Courcelles  and  Achiet- 
le-Petit,  not  a single  shot  was  fired.  . . . When  the 
English  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  astonisll- 
inent,  they  attacked  the  new  German  positions,  which 
are  very  strong,  and  sttffered  a real  defeat  along  the 
whole  front,  which  was  all  the  more  serious,  as  the 
Gemtan  troops  in  their  counter-attacks  drove  them 
back  in  many  places  beyond  the  territory  which  had 
been  lately  evacuated.  . . . The  enemy  made  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  force  a passage  across  the  Ancre  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamel.  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  attempts,  he  was  completely  frustrated.  The 
enormous  casualties  and  innumerable  tanks  he  lost 
once  more  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  German  artillery 
and  the  power  and  confidence  in  victory  of  the  German 
troops. 

All  comment  on  this  farrago  of  nonsense  in 
the  face  of  indubitable  facts  is  unnecessary. 
Intended  for  home  consumption,  it  accounts 


for  the  Prussian  (Juards  on  their  retuin  to 
Berlin  at  the  terminatioit  of  the  war  being 
received  as  victorious  heroes,  and  tlie  inability 
of  the  average  German  to  bcdieve  that  liis 
armies  had  been  defeateil. 

The  superiority  of  the  .Allies  in  the  air  was 
becoming  greater  every  day,  and  during  the 
operations  wliich  have  been  described  the 
services  rendered  by  British  and  I'l'encli 
aviators  formed  an  increasing  factor  in  the 
success  obtained. 

The  last  days  of  August  were  not  favouralile 
to  aeroplane  worlc.  On  August  28,  for  instance, 
bad  flying  weather  very  much  hampered  the 
work  in  the  air.  Photographing  was  almost 
impossiVjle  and  observation  difficult.  How- 
ever, one  enemy  machine  was  destroyed  in  air 
fighting  and  one  by  our  anti-aircraft  guns, 
against  which  we  lost  two  machines.  An 
intei’csting  anrl  novel  feature  was  reported  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig — vi/,.,  the  delivery  of  small- 
arm  amrnunition  by  parachute  to  British  troojjs 
fighting  in  the  front  line. 

On  August  29  11  German  aeroplanes  were 
destroyed  and  10  driven  down  out  of  control. 
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A baJloon  wa^.  also  destroyed,  and  during  the 
day  boinbi’ig  inachine-;  drop))ed  lot  tons  of 
bombs  on  Bruges  doclcs  and  other  targets. 

On  August  •?(),  as  has  l^een  befoi’e  mentioned, 
the  rndependent'  Air  Force  bombaided  Conflans 
and  Thion\’illo  with  good  sviccess,  in  adflition 
to  wliieh,  in  the  fiehtingon  the  front,  12Cternian 
machines  were  crashed  and  five  others  driven 
<lown  out  of  control. 

On  August  six  were  destroyed  and  tliree 


driven  down.  Our  losses  on  these  two  days 
amounted  together  to  11.  American  aero- 
])lanes  bombarded  the  railway  yards  at  Barri- 
court  .and  Conflans. 

On  September  1 the  assistance  rendered  by 
oui'  airmen  to  tlr.'  fighting  troops  was  very  great. 
.Voting  at  low  elevations,  they  bombed  and 
machine-gunned  the  enemy’s  troops.  This 
was  not  without  opposition  from  the  German 
airmen,  but  we  succeeded  in  destroying  eight 
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of  their  machines,  besides  driving  down  four 
others  and  six  balloons  were  sec  on  fire.  Fight- 
ing of  this  character,  especially  close  to  the 
ground,  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  on  without 
considerable  casualties,  and  altogether  we  lost 
eight  of  our  aeroplanes. 

After  the  heavy  rain  on  the  night  of  August  31 
the  weather  improved  considerably  and  oui- 
aerial  service  was  enabled  to  carry  on  its  work 
in  a clear  atmosphere,  although  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  high  wind,  which  fortunately  was  in 
a favourable  direction.  The  enemy  machines, 
of  course,  endeavoured  to  stop  our  work,  but  in 
suite  of  this  over  1,000  photographs  were  taken 
and  many  important  reconnaissances  were 
effected.  Moreover,  as  usual,  contact  was 
maintained  with  oui-  advancing  troops  and  our 
observation  balloons  were  pushed  forward  right 
up  to  the  front,  and  they  with  the  artillery 
observation  aviators  kept  our  batteries  con- 
stantly informed  as  to  the  targets  it  was 
desirable  to  fire  on.  The  whole  area  in  which 
the  Germans  were  retreating  was  brought 
under  machine-gun  and  bomb-fire.  The  Ger- 
man infantry  was  severely  dealt  with  as  also  was 
the  transport.  Many  heavy  casualties  were 
caused  and  much  confusion  arose.  Bridges 
and  railway  connexions  likewise  were 
lieavily  bombed  far  back  in  the  enemy’s  area. 
In  the  actual  fighting  in  the  air  12  ma- 
chines and  six  hostile  balloons  were  effectii- 
ally  dealt  with,  against  which  we  oidy  lost 
eight. 

The  French  also  had  some  notable  successes. 
Four  German  aeroplanes  were  shot  down  and 
one  captive  balloon  was  destroyed  and  numerous 
points  were  severely  bombed  in  the  region  of  La 


Fere,  and  convoys  on  the  roads  on  this  point 
and  the  ridge  of  St.  Quentin  were  subjected  to 
machine-gun  fire.  During  the  night  nearly  10 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  various  railway 
stations  and  bivouaeks  at  Claries,  Laon, 
Ham,  Villers-Franqueux  and  on  the  railway 
stations  of  Maison  Bleue  and  Gignicourt. 
Tn  the  latter  case  very  heavy  damage  was 
done. 

On  the  night  of  September  1-2  the  zone 
immediately  behind  the  battle-line  and  far 
back  was  heavily  bombed,  besides  which  a 
German  aerodrome  behind  St.  Quentin  was 
attacked  and  direct  hits  observed.  We  only 
lost  one  bombing  machine.  During  the  24 
hours  from  the  previous  evening  over  34  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped. 

On  the  morning  of  Se^itember  2 the  Indepen- 
dent Air  Force  attacked  the  hostile  aerodrome 
at  Biihl,  south-west  of  Baden,  with  very  soofl 
results,  many  direct  hits  were  obtained  on  the 
hangars  and  a hostile  machine  on  the  ground 
was  destroyed  ; and  this  was  done  without  any 
loss  to  us.  In  the  afternoon  the  bombardment 
was  repeated,  as  it  w^as  again  during  the  niglit 
of  September  2-3.  Altogether  17  tons  of  bnml)s 
were  dro])ped,  and  the  following  targets  in 
ailditioii  to  Biihl  were  also  attacked,  viz  , 
the  Burbach  woiks  and  the  railways  at  Saai'- 
brvicken  and  Ehrang  [nofth  of  Ti'evesJ.  The 
effect  of  these  three  s\iccessive  bond^ard- 
ments  on  Biihl  was  very  great.  Thiee  han- 
gars were  totally  demolished  and  direct  hits 
were  obtained  on  many  others.  Over  1 .7 
rons  of  bombs  were  dropjied  on  this  aeio- 
drome  in  24  hours,  the  majority  of  which  were 
let  loose  from  elevations  varying  from  3t)0  to 
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900  feet.  The  railways  at  Ehrang  were 
attaclsecl  from  a lieight  of  only  90  feet  and  every 
bomb  obtained  a direct  hit.  At  Burbach 
good  bursts  were  observed  and  a fii’e  started, 
and  this  was  all  done  without  loss  to  us. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  British 
aviators  brought  down  7.50  Crerman  machines, 
with  a loss  of  218.  The  French  accounted  for 
224  German  machines,  and  the  Americans  six. 

The  following  incidents,  drawn  from  the 
records  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  are  good 
exam]:>les  of  the  work  of  our  airmen  in 
France : — 

A two-seater  machine  was  engaged  in  special  work 
when  it  was  attacked  by  seven  German  machines  j 
which  surrounded  it.  firing  at  the  British  machine 
from  all  sides.  The  Germans  used  explosive  bullets. 
Fighting  gallantly  against  these  crushing  odds,  the 
British  pilot  battled  his  way  through  the  enemy  for- 
mation. In  the  course  of  the  fight,  however,  one 
of  his  legs  was  hit  five  times,  so  that  the  limb  was  all 
but  severed,  and  fell  among  the  controls.  By  a supreme 
effort  the  pilot  clung  grimly  to  consciousness,  and  some- 
how managed  to  disentangle  his  leg  from  the  controls. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  succeeded  in  landing  the  machine 
safely  behind  the  Biitish  lines. 

Another  two-seater  machine,  while  escorting  a bomb- 
ing formation,  .sighted  20  German  fighting  planes. 
The  pilot  instantly  dived  to  the  attack  and  selected 
his  fir.=t  victim.  He  closed,  and,  putting  in  a burst 
of  machine-gun  fire  at  a distance  of  only  a few  feet, 
saw  the  German  pilot  go  down  in  flames.  Alarmed 
by  the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  the  ‘other  Germans 
had  scattered  somewhat,  and  the  Englishman  was 
able  to  dive  on  another.  .Just  as  he  cams  within  range, 
however,  his  gun  jammed,  and  at  the  same  moment 
several  Germans  attacked  his  machine  from  the  rear. 
His  observer  now  came  into  the  running,  and,  opening 
fire,  sent  one  of  the  following  enemy  nrachines  spinning 
earthwards.  Having  cleared  the  jam  the  pilot,  manoeuv- 
ring at  great  speed,  succeeded  in  getting  a third  Hun 
across  his  front,  where  he  opened  fire  at  short  range  and 
sent  his  opponent  whirling  down,  a burning  mass. 

The  same  day  a highly  successful  raid  was  carried 
out  on  a German  aerodrome  by  combined  British  and 
American  squadrons.  Successive  formations,  flying 
very  low,  released  their  bombs  on  hangars,  machines 
on  the  ground,  and  hutments.  By  this  bombardment 
the  German  peti-ol  and  oil  store  was  set  on  fire,  which, 
in  turn,  spread  to  the  ammunition  dump  ; six  machines 
on  the  ground  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  two  more 
by  direct  hits  ; two  large  Gotha  and  several  smaller 
hangars  were  enveloped  in  flames,  as  well  as  some  living 
huts  of  the  personnel  of  the  German  squadrons.  The 
Germans  rushed  out  and  desperately  endeavoured  to 
put  out  the  flamjs,  whereupon  the  raiding  planes  im- 
mediately swooped  down  again  to  the  attack,  and  plied 
the  Germans  with  machine-gun  fire  scattering  panic- 
stricken  mechanics  in  all  directions,  and  laying  low 
Tiiany  of  them.  Meanwhile,  a .supporting  squadron 
of  British  machines  unloaded  their  bombs  on  to  a 
chateau  used  as  officer.^’  quarters,  and  completely 
destroyed  it.  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  heavy  ground 
fire  to  which  the  attackers  were  subjected,  every  machine 
engaged  returned  safely. 

Shortly  afterwards  a large  scale  raid  was  carried 
out  by  British  and  Australian  squadrons,  upon 
another  German  aerodrome,  where — again  from  a 
very  low  height  to  ensure  greater  accuracy — a shower 
of  bomb.s  was  released,  as  a result  of  which  three  large 
hangars  containing  machines  were  completely  burnt 
out  and  others  badly  damaged.  The  German  pilots’ 


mess  was  blown  up,  and  several  fires,  were  started 
among  the  mechanics’  huts.  The  airmen  next  turned 
their  attention  to  a neighbouring  station  where  German 
troops  were  entraining.  Coming  down  in  some  cases 
to  a bare  50  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  raiders  opened 
fire  with  their  machine-guns,  and  did  tremendous 
execution  among  the  Gennan  soldiers  crowded  on  the 
platforms.  German  Staff  officers  superintending  the 
entrainment  rushed  to  their  waiting  cars  and  attempted 
to  escape,  only  to  be  pursued  remorsele.ssly  The 
drivers  were  apparently  hit,  for 'one  car  upset  in  ar  ditch, 
while  the  other  ran  up  a steep  bank  and  overturned. 
In  this  case  again  every  machine  engaged  in  the  raid 
returned  safely. 

On  September  3,  our  aviators,  working  all 
day  in  front  of  the  advancing  line  of  battle, 
did  gallant  service,  notwitlistanding  that  they 
were  attacked  by  large  formations  of  hostile 
machines.  The  positions  of  the  retiring 
Germans  were  reported  to  our  artillery,  contact 
was  kept  up  with  the  infantry  and  tanks  and 
the  concentrations  of  hostile  troops  and  trans- 
port on  the  roads  leading  back  from  the 
German  lines  were  treated  to  bombs  and 
machine-gun  fire  ; moreover,  hostile  anti-tank 
guns  were  silenced.  Many  aerial  encounters 
took  place  and  we  accounted  for  20  German 
machines,  but  the  vigour  of  our  attack  neces- 
sarily involved  considerable  losses  and  we  had 
20  machines  missing.  Again,  the  supply  of 
j'ifle  ammunition  to  our  infantry  formed  a 
feature  of  the  aviators’  work  and  our  obser- 
vation balloons  followed  closely  behind  the 
line  of  our  advancing  machines.  Some  idea 
of  the  energy  of  our  aviators’  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  24  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropped  during  the  day  and  the  following 
night. 

American  airmen  successfully  bombed  the 
railway  yards  at  Longuyon,  Dommary,  Baron- 
court  and  Conflans. 

On  the  night  of  September  3-4  the  Inde- 
pendent Air  Force  again  heavily  bombed  the 
aerodrome  at  Morhanges  with  good  effect  and 
also  another  aerodrome  at  Boulay  and  the 
blast  furnaces  at  Esch,  east  of  Longwy.  In 
each  case  direct  hits  were  obtained  and 
considerable  damage  done  and  all  our  machines 
returned  in  safety.  On  the  morning  of 
Sejitember  4 Morhanges  was  again  attacked, 
for  the  third  time  witliin  24  hours.  Excellent 
practice  was  made  by  our  bombers  and  several 
sheds  received  direct  hits.  One  squadron  also 
attacked  Biihl  aerodrome  wdth  good  results, 
and  all  oru-  machines  returned  in  safety. 
During  the  daylight  the  Air  Service,  work- 
ing more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
troops,  also  did  good  work.  In  addition 
to  their  usual  duties  of  reconnaissance  and 
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photography,  23  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped 
during  the  day  on  a number  of  favourable 
targets.  The  weather  prevented  any  con- 
tinuation of  the  attack  after  dark.  On  this 
day  the  Germans  displayed  a good  deal  more 
activity  than  they  had  lately  done  in  the  air, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  suffered 
great  losses.  Twenty-five  German  aviators 
were  crashed  down  and  14  more  driven  down 
out  of  control  ; in  addition  nine  observation 
balloons  were  sent  down  in  flames.  On  our 


side  we  lost  10  machines,  against  which  may 
be  set  off  the  return  of  one  which  was  reported 
missing  on  September  2. 

In  the  course  of  tfie  weeki;  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  our  offensive  on  August  8.  465 
enemy  machines  were  brought  down  by  our  airmen, 
their  destruction  being  in  every  case  clearly  established. 
In  addition,  the  total  of  enemy  machines  proved  to 
have  been  driven  down  out  of  control  (many  of  which 
must  have  actually  crashed)  is  exactly  200,  The  above 
figures  are  exclusive  of  the  considerable  number  of 
enemy  machines  brought  dowir  by  gun  fire  from  the 
ground  Sixty-one  German  balloons  were  set  on  fire ; 
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Dili  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  by  us.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  air  fightina;  has  taken  place  on  the  enemy’s 
side  of  the  line,  which  is  significant  of  the  superiority 
of  our  service.  The  Germans  were  restricted  to  a cautious 
defensive. 

The  number  of  our  machines  which  have  failed  to 
return  during  this  period  is  202. 

Septeinl;>er  5 was  fine,  though  sointnvhat 
cloudy,  and  our  aviators  worked  throughout 
the  day  both  on  observation  and  actively 
against  the  enemy’s  troops.  There  was  con- 
siderable activity  on  the  German  side  with 
their  aircraft,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambrai.  They  were  evidently  desirous  of 
ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  what  our  line 
of  advance  was  to  be.  A good  deal  of  fighting 
took  place,  and  37  hostile  machines  were 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  three  observation 
balloons.  Against  this  we  had  to  set  off  13 
of  our-  aeroplanes  which  failed  to  return. 
The  night  was  too  bad  to  allow  of  bombing. 

On  September  0 oui-  men  accounted  for  23 
German  machines  and  one  observation  balloon, 
with  a loss  to  ourselves  of  five  aeroj)lanes. 
During  the  day  and  the  following  night  22  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped  by  our  airmen  round 
various  points  near  the  front  of  the  German 
line. 

On  September  7 clouds  and  rain-storms 
limited  the  work,  but  our  aviators  destroyed 
eight  German  machines  and  one  balloon. 
Three  of  OTxrs  were  missing. 

The  early  part  of  Septembei'  the  weather  was 
bad,  but  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  our 
airmen  were  able  to  put  in  a great  deal  of  good 
work,  d’he  Independent  Air  Force  on  the 
night  of  September  6-7  bojubed  two  enemy 
aerodromes,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  7 


they  attacked  the  railways  at  Ehrang  and  the 
chemical  works  at  i\Iannheim.  The  latter  raid 
was  not  carried  out  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition. Largely  sujsei-ior  numbers  of  enemj' 
aeroplanes  fought  ours  both  before  and  after 
they  reached  their  objective.  One  of  the  squad- 
rons had  a continuous  fight  for  a distance  of 
70  miles  before  reaching  it,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  for  the  same  distance  on  the  road 
back.  Over  two  tons  of  bomlas  were  dropped 
in  IMannheim.  Three  enemy  aeroplanes  were 
accounted  for,  and  we  lost  four  of  ours. 

On  September  8 the  weather  was  very  ba<l 
and  the  woi'k  much  restricted.  It  may  be  well 
to  give  a rather  more  detailed  account  of  the 
work  which  our  men  were  doing  during  the 
eai'ly  part  of  September. 

During  their  retirement  the  Germans  liave  made 
desperate  efforts  to  remove  as  mncli  ammunition  aS 
pos.sible.  A British  pilot  spotted  a train  of  wagons 
engaged  on  this  work,  and  descended  to  50  ft. 
so  as  to  make  quite  sure  of  his  aim.  Getting  well  into 
position,  he  opened  fire  on  the  rear  wagon,  knocking 
out  two  men  on  the  box.  Deprived  of  their  drivers 
and  terrified  by  the  winged  assailant,  tho  hor.ses  bolted, 
and,  coming  into  collision  with  a tree,  upset  the  wagon. 
An  extremely  heavy  fire  was  by  this  time  being  directed 
upon  the  airman,  and  it  had  already  wounded  him  in 
the  knee  and  severed  the  pressure  feed  pipe  of  his 
machine.  He  would  not  leave  his  job  half  done,  how- 
ever, ami,  again  manoeuvring  into  position,  put  in 
another  burst,  which  resulted  in  tho  overturning  of  two 
more  and  the  stampeding  of  the  remaining  wagons. 

On  the  same  day  a British  machine  working  in  con- 
junction w'ith  the  infantry  was  attacked  by  four  German 
scouts.  The  British  contact  machine  is  not  primarily 
designed  for  fighting  purposes,  but  the  pilot  gave  such 
a good  account  of  himself  that  one  of  the  attackers  was 
speedily  sent  down  out  of  control.  During  the  fight  the 
petrol  tank  of  the  British  machine  was  pierced,  bringing 
instant  menace  of  its  destruction  by  fire.  Thereupon 
the  English  observer  promptly  climbed  out  on  the  lower 
plane  and  successfully  plugged  the  hole  with  his  hand- 
kerchief remaining  on  the  plane  until  his  pilot  succeeded 
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in  throwiiifj  off  his  piirsuors  and  landing  his  machine 
safely  behind  the  British  lines. 

A British  two-seater  machine  hovering  at  night 
over  an  enemy  concentration  centre  observed,  easily 
distingnishable  in  the  bright  starlight,  a column  of 
transport  consisting  cf  about  20  wagons.  Descending 
rapidly  to  300  ft.,  he  landed  two  bombs,  a hundred- 
weight apiece,  plumb  in  the  centre  of  the  column.  The 
destruction  was  enormous,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
column  scattered  wildly  in  all  directions.  The  British 
pilot  rose  again  and  waited,  giving  time  for  the  German 
transport  to  reassemble.  Diving  once  more,  he  found 
it,  together  with  two  other  large  lorries,  in  a sunken 
road,  where  the  Huns  apparently  hoped  to  escape 
further  attack  from  the  death-dealing  raider.  The 
British  pilot  released  Iris  remaining  bombs  from  an 
altitude  at  which  he  could  not  miss  bis  target,  and  then, 
diving  lower  still,  opened  fire  with  Iris  machine-guns, 
putting  about  2.50  rounds  into  the  confused  mass  of 
\\  reckage. 

Gorman  ob-ervation  balloons  have  had  a bad  time 
recently.  One  British  pilot,  scouting  behind  the 
enemy’s  lines,  pounced  on  two  of  these  balloons  in 
swift  succession,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  and 
destroHiig  both.  Hi-  petrol  was  beginning  to  run 
low  at  the  time,  so  he  returned  to  his  aerodrome  to 
refill.  He  set  out  immediately  upon  a .second  quest, 
~'ghtod  two  more  balloon-,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  friendly  clouds,  carefully  stalked  them.  HTten 
within  a short  distance  of  his  prey,  cloud  cover  failed 
him,  and  he  was  perceived.  The  Huns  rushed  to  the 
winches  and  endeavoured  to  haul  down  both  balloons. 
Butting  down  the  n.ose  of  his  machine,  the  British 
pilot  sped  earthwards  after  the  swaj,'ing  mass  of  fabric, 
and  almost  before  the  German  mechanics  had  their 
winches  working  the  hunter  had  secured  his  first  quarry, 
which  fell  a blazing  mass  upon  the  Huns  beneath. 
The  other  balloon  was  rather  farther  away,  and  the 
Germans  hauled  desperat?ly  and  succeeded  in  getting 
it  down  almost  to  the  ground  before  the  British  pilot 


arrived  above.  In  -pite  of  furious  (ire  Irom  h.  low. 
he  dived  low  enough  to  j)uii'p  in  a liui't  of  incendiai\ 
bullets,  and  had  the  sati-faeti(m  of  increasing  hi'  bag 
for  the  day  to  four  enemy  ballooiw  totally  destroyeil. 

Dining  the  next  few  day.s  the  wcatlnu-  wtis 
s;o  bail  that  tlie  work  in  the  ail'  was  extri'inely 
small.  On  Se|)tembei'  12  there  were  some 
bright  intervals,  anil  (hiring  these  the  n.snal 
routine  work  was  tlone,  but  at  night  no  Hying 
was  possible. 

On  the  night  of  September  12-13  the  Tnde- 
pendent  Air  Force  acted  in  conjunction  with,  the 
attack  of  the  American  First  Army  and  bombed 
the  railways  at  IMetz-Sablons  and  Courcelles. 
IMetz  station,  searchlight  and  transport  were  all 
attacked  with  machine-gnn  fire.  On  the  night 
of  September  13,  in  favourable  weather,  opera- 
tions were  conducted  against  IMetz-Sablons 
and  enemy  transport  on  the  battle-front. 
The  weather  on  September  13  was  very  irre- 
gular, clouds  and  rain  alternating  with  brighter 
intervals.  Durmg  these  a good  deal  of  work 
was  done,  but  contact  jtatrol  work  had  to  be 
carried  on  at  a very  low  altitude. 

On  September  14  the  enemy,  apparently 
aroused  by  the  predominance  wlrich  the  Allietl 
Air  Force  had  obtained,  made  more  effort  than 
usual  to  overcome  it.  There  was  considerable 
air  fighting.  Four  German  machines  were 
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driven  down  and  four  of  their  observation 
l)alloons  destroyed.  During  the  operations  of 
the  24  lioxirs  from  the  evening  of  Septeni- 
her  13  to  the  evening  of  Sejjtember  !4,  nearly 
eight  tons  of  bombs  were  droj)ped. 

On  iSeptemlxn-  l.j  the  weather  was  mueh 
better,  and  tlie  air  service  was  tlierefore  ex- 
tremely active.  "Phe  French  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  Oerman  observation  balPjons 
and  drove  down  1(1  of  them.  Tn  the  efforts 
which  the  Oerman  aviators  made  to  defend 
these,  they  lost  1 2 of  their  iiumbei',  and  during 
the  night  of  Sejitember  l.)-l()  the  stations  and 
cantonments  behind  the  enemy’s  front  were 
freely  bombed  and  suffered  imjrortant  damage. 

On  the  Br  itish  front  ther  e was  also  a nrarked 
increase  of  aerial  activity.  German  forma- 
tions of  considerable  force  were  met  with  ort 
their  side  of  the  line  and  active  fighting  took 
]:)lace  ; 3(1  of  the  enemy’s  machines  were  brorrght 
dowtr  and  a large  night-bornbing  machine  was 
disposed  of  after  dark. 


On  our  side  we  lost  16  machines,  including 
two  of  the  night-flying  aeroplanes.  Four  of  the 
enemy’s  aerodromes  were  also  heavily  bombed, 
one  by  day  and  three  by  night,  and  altogether 
30  tons  of  bombs  were  let  fall  by  us.  Much 
vxsefirl  reconnaissance  and  observation  was 
done  both  by  our  balloons  and  aeroplanes, 
and  those  engaged  in  observation  for  artillery 
fire  carried  out  valuable  work. 

The  Independent  Air  Force  again  did  useful 
service  on  the  night  of  September  15-16.  Four 
hostile  aerodromes  were  severely  dealt  with 
and  a transport  convoy  was  also  hit.  Distant 
raids  dealt  with  the  Mainz  railway  junctions 
and  the  docks  and  sidings  at  Karlsruhe.  Alto- 
gether 350  bombs,  totalling  16|-  tons  in  weight, 
were  dropped,  without  any  casualties  to  our 
machines. 

Tn  the  air,  as  on  the  ground,  the  Allies  were 
surely  gaining  the  upper  hand  over  their 
opponents. 
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VICTORIA  CROSSES  OF  THE 
WAR.  (VIII) 

Classifying  Awards — Three  Commanding  Officers — Engineers’  Fine  Deeds — Crosses  for 
Courageous  “ Runners  ” — Farmhouse  Fights — Territorials'  Exploits — Back  to  Le  Cateau 
— Two  Leinster  Regiment  Recipient.s — Saving  the  Wounded — The  Lancashire  Fusiliers 
Once  ]More — Territorials  Again — A Company-Sergeant-Ma.jor — Further  ]3ritish  Awards — 
Oversea  Soldiers  and  the  Cross — The  Australi.vn  Imperial  Force — Officers’  Fine  Acts — 
Three  Posthumous  Honours — X.C.O.'s  and  Privates — Attacks  on  Machine-Gun  Posts — 
A Bomber  in  a German  Trench — Men  from  Ontario — An  Army  Surgeon’s  Cross — A Wounded 
Fighter — Lieut.  Lyall’s  Great  Deeds — ^NIore  Canadian  Heroes — -Further  Crosses  for 
Zeebrugge — The  Decor.a.tion  as  .a  Fighting  Barometer — A Case  of  Xon-Aw.ard — An  Analysis 
— The  Total  Awards. 


Dates  of  formal  auno uncements  of 
\'ictoria  Crosses  became  unimportant 
when  it  was  asjain  possible  to  publish 
names  of  places  where  Cro.sses  had  been 
won  and  the  times  of  the  achievements.  In  the 
awards  which  have  still  to  be  dealt  with  it  will  be 
preferable  to  analyse  and  classify  the  records,  to 
give  a better  understautling  of  the  sjiccial  nature 
of  the  acts  performed.  With  the  removal  of 
restrictions  the  stories  became  complete  and  clear  ; 
but  in  some  cases  names  of  heroic  men  who  had 
been  associated  with  deeds  for  which  the  Cross 
was  given  were  not  mentioned,  and  it  had  to  be 
assumed  that  these  helpers  could  not  be  definitely 
identified.  This  omission  was  noticeable  in  one 
or  two  of  the  sjjlendid  bridge  exploits  of  which 
accounts  were  published 

In  Chapter  CCLXXII.  some  of  the  Crosses  given 
for  the  closing  days  of  the  war  were  dealt  with, 
and  the  story  is  continued  here,  dates  of  gazetting, 
for  the  reason  just  explained,  being  omitted. 

• The  cases  of  three  commanding  officers  illus 
trated  the  inspiring  leadershij)  and  re.solute 
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courage  which  characterized  the  final  stages  of 
the  great  a<l\  ancp  These  officers  wei'e  ; — 

Lieut. -Col.  W.  H.  Clark- Kenned  C.iM.G., 
D.S.O.,  24th  Bn.  Quebec  Regt. 

Lieut. -Col.  Harry  Greenwood,  D.S.O.,  i\I.C., 
9th  Bn.  K.O.  Yorks  L.I. 

Lieut. -Col.  D.  G.  Johnson,  D.S.O.,  M C.. 
S W.  Bord.,  attd  2nd  Bn.  R.  Suss.  R. 

The  Canadian  officer  on  August  27  led  his 
battalion  with  great  lira\-ery  and  skill  from  Crow 
and  Aigrette  trenches  in  front  of  Wancourt  to 
the  attack  on  the  Fresues-Roiu-roy  line  The 
brigade,  of  which  the  2Ith  Battalion  was  a central 
unit,  came  under  very  heavy  shell  and  machine- 
gun  fire  from  the  very  outset,  and  there  were  many 
casualties,  especially  amongst  the  leaders.  Units 
became  partially  disorganized  and  the  advance 
was  checked.  The  situation  was  one  of  many 
which  arose  and  demanded  instant  and  capable 
handling.  Lieut. -Col.  Clark- Fvennedy  was  equal 
to  the  great  emergency,  and  by  sheer  \ alour  and 
leadeiship  he  inspired  his  men  and  led  them 
forward  ; several  times  leading  parties  straight 
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at  macliine-giin  nests  wliich  were  holding  up  the 
advance,  and  overcoming  these  obstacles  He 
not  only  did  these  tilings  with  his  own  battalion, 
but  he  also  controlled  the  direction  of  neigh- 
Ijouring  units  and  collectetl  men  who  had  lost 
their  k'adei’s.  d’he  officer’s  disregai’d  of  his 
own  life  and  his  eneigy  and  resource  had  made  it 
possible  for  Iris  battalion  by  the  afternoon  to 
cross  the  Sensee  Rivej'  b(!d  and  occupy  Occident 
'rrench  m iront  of  the  heavy  wire  of  the  Fresnes- 
Kouvro}^  line,  ft  had  been  a .strenu  )us  and 
hazardous  <.lay  for  Lieut. -Col  C'lai’k-fvcniKHly. 
but  that  he  had  plenty  of  endui-ance  anti  spirit 
left  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  under  continuous 
fire  “he  went  up  and  ilown  his  line  until  far  into 
the  night,’’  improving  the  posititm.  giving  “won- 
derful encouragcnwnt  ’ to  his  men,  and  sending 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  W.  II.  CLARK- 
KENNEDY,  C.M.G., 

Quebec  Regiment. 

back  very  clear  reports.  On  tlie  next  hard  day 
he  was  not  so  fortunate.  Soon  after  the  resumed 
fipcrations  ho  was  severely  wounded,  but  refused 
aid,  and  diagged  himself  to  a shell-hole  “from 
which  he  could  observe.  ’ He  was  now  com]:)elled 
to  realize  that  his  exhausted  troops  could  not 
advance  any  farther,  so  he  established  a strong 
line  of  defence  and  prevented  the  loss  ot  most 
important  grouiul.  He  suffered  mten.se  jiaiii  and 
loss  of  blood,  but  for  more  than  five  hours  he 
refused  to  be  evacuated  ; and  when  he  did  consent 


to  go  he  had  e.stablishrd  the  line  in  a position 
from  wliich  it  was  possible  foi  the  lelieving  troops 
to  continue  the  advance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Greenwood  during  two  full 
days  of  harrlest  work  and  danger  showed  that 
he  w'as  made  of  the  stuff  which  was  expected  of 
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MAJOR  (Acting  Lieut. -Colonel)  D,  G. 

JOHNSON,  D.S.O., 

.South  Wales  Borderers,  attached  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment. 

a senior  officer  of  the  fine  old  ,51st  Foot.  On 
October  23  the  advance  of  his  battalion  was 
checked  and  a German  machine-gun  post  was 
causing  many  casualties.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greenwood  unhesitatingly  and  single-handed 
rushed  the  post  and  killed  the  crew  and  so  like 
magic  cleared  away  the  menace  to  his  troops. 
After  that  brilliant  achievement  he  again  rushed 
a machine-gun  post,  this  time  at  the  entiance 
to  the  village  of  Ovillers,  and.  with  the  helji  of  two 
battalion  runners,  killed  the  occupants.  AVhen 
his  command  reached  the  olijective  west  of  Duke’s 
Wood  it  was  almost  smiounded  by  German 
machine-gun  posts,  and  liis  isolated  force  was  at 
once  attacked  by  the  enemy.  But  no  hostile 
effort  was  successful , the  assault  was  repulsed 
and  the  courageous  leader  and  his  men  swept 
victoriously  forward  and  captured  the  last 
objective,  with  1.50  ]ii'isoners,  eight  machine- 
guns  and  one  field  gun — a s]:)lendid  and  impoi'tant 
haul.  That  was  some  of  the  wojk  done  on 
October  23  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Greenwood 
and  his  men,  and  the  doings  of  the  24th  were  in 
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many  ways  a repetition  ot  the  acts.  During  tlie 
attack  on  the  Green  Line,  south  of  Poix  clu  Norcl, 
tl^e  colonel  again  showed  the  utmost  bravery  in 
rushing  a macl\ine-gun  post  anrl  once  more 
proved,  in  the  face  of  lieai-y  fire,  liis  good  and 
resolute  leadership  and  Ills  skill  in  handling  men 
in  dangerous  situations.  He  put  a liigh  finish 
to  his  two  days’  work  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 


the  24*^h,  during  the  furthei-  advance  on  Grand 
Gay  Farm  Road,  he  handled  his  battalion  with 
a skill  and  boidne.ss  wliich  produc'^d  the  most 
important  results,  not  only  in  securing  the  flank 
of  his  brigade  but  also  in  safeguarding  the  flank 
of  the  division. 

On  Xo\  ember  4 Lieutenant-Colonel  Jolmson 
was  engaged  in  the  operation  of  forcing  the 


LIEU  r. -COLONEL  HARRY  GREENWOOD,  D.S.O.,  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry, 
Leaving  the  Palace  after  receiving  his  Victoria  Cross. 
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Sambre  Cana],  his  battalion  forming  part  of  the 
2nd  Infantry  Brigade,  which  was  ordered  to  cross 
by  the  lock  south  of  Catillon.  This  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  operations  wliich  in  the  very  last  days 
of  the  war  gave  such  uncommon  chances  for  the 
Engineers  and  those  who  worked  w'ith  them  to 
win  distinction.  Tlie  j)osition  was  strong,  and 
“ before  the  bridge  could  be  tlunwii  ” a steep 
l>ank  leatUng  up  to  the  lock  and  a waterway 
about  l(''0yards  short  of  the  canal  had  to  be  crossed. 
The  Royal  Engineers’  as.saulting  platoons  and 
bridging  parties  on  reaching  the  waterway  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a heavy  barrage  and 
machine-gun  fire,  anti  severe  casualties  resulted. 
It  was  at  tills  very  critical  moment  that  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Johnson  arrived  arrtl  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, its  perils  arrd  its  possibilities.  He  instantly 
collected  men  to  man  the  bridges  and  help  the 
Engineers,  arrd  then  he  personally  led  an  assault 
on  the  Germans.  It  was  a brave  attemjit,  but 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  heavy  enemy  fire  again 
broke  up  the  assaulting  and  bridging  parties. 
Unhesitatingly  Johnson  once  more  reorganized 
the  platoons  and  biidgirrg  parties  and  led  them  at 
the  lock.  This  time  he  triumphantly  crossed — 
“after  which  all  werrt  well.”  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  of  strain  and  danger  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  .Johnson  w'as  urrrler  a very  heavy  fire, 
but  happily  he  was  irntmrched,  though  it  “ nearly 
decimated  the  assairlting  cohrrnns.” 

Some  of  the  most  courageoirs  acts  of  the  war 
had  been  performed  by  Royal  Engineers,  and 
several  of  these  were  in  connexion  with  the 
peculiarly  important  and  fascinating  military 
cjuestion  of  bridges.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  w'ar  brirlge  makers  and  bridge  wreckers 
Irad  enjoyed  amazing  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  constructive  and  destrrrctive  genius, 
anrl  repeatedly  there  were  chances  for  brave, 
resoitrcefttl  men  to  throw  across  rivers  and 
canals  light  erner-gerrey  strirctures  which  proved 
of  vital  service.  Amongst  the  last  of  the 
sappei’s  to  receive  the  Cross  were  Major  Ai'iiold 
Horace  Santo  Waters,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  and  Sapper 
Adam  Archibald,  of  the  218th  Field  Company, 
R.E.,  the  day  of  their  distinction  being  No- 
vember 4.  Waters,  already  holding  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order  and  the  Military  Cross, 
was  wdth  his  field  company  bridging  the  Oise- 
Sambre  Canal,  near  Ors.  From  the  outset  the 
task  had  to  be.  attempted  under  intense  close- 
range  ar.illery  and  machine-gun  fire.  The 
bridge  was  damaged  and  the  building  paity 
suffered  severely.  The  major  heard  that  all 
his  officers  had  been  lulled  or  wounded,  and 


instantly  w'ent  forward  and  personally  super- 
viseil  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  working 
on  cork  floats  under  the  jjoint-blank  fire. 
“ Jt  seemed  imxrossible  that  he  should  escape 
being  killed,”  bur  the  officer  did  escape,  the 
operation  succeeding  entirely^  through  his 
valour  and  example.  Archibald  a,lso  w^as 
working  on  the  cork  floats,  and  show^ed  himself 
a true  companion  for  such  a leader  in  such  a 
time  of  stress  and  peril.  He  knew  that  tlie 
bridge  was  essential  to  the  operations,  and 


LIEUT.  (Acting  Lt.-Gol.)  J.  N.  MARSHALL, 
Late  Irish  Guards,  attached  Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

inflexibly'  held  to  his  duty  until  the  bridge  was 
finished.  The  sapjier  survived  the  actual 
missiles,  but  died  from  gas  poisoning  wdien  his 
gallant  work  was  done. 

Bracketed  wdth  Waters  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Neville  Marshall,  IM.C.,  late  Irish 
Guards  (S.R.),  attached  10th  Battalion  Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers,  wdio  also  showed  extraordinary 
courage  and  fine  leadership  in  the  attack  on  the 
Sambre-Oise  Canal,  near  Catillon,  on  Novem- 
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SAPPER  ADAM  ARCHIBALD,  R.E. 

ber  4.  When  a partly  constructed  bridge  came 
under  concentrated  fire  and  was  broken  before 
the  advanced  troops  of  the  battalion  could  cross, 
Marshall  at  once  went  forward  and  organized 
parties  to  repair  the  bridge.  The  first  party 
was  soon  either  killed  or  wounded,  but  so 
inspiring  was  the  officer’s  example  and  so  perfect 
was  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  him,  that  when 
volunteers  were  called  for  they  were  instantly 
forthcoming.  The  passage  of  the  canal  was 
of  vital  importance,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Marshall 
encouraged  and  helped  his  men  to  the  very 
utmost.  Completely  disregarding  his  own  safety 
ho  stood  on  the  bank,  under  intense  fire,  and 
when  the  bridge  was  repaired  he  tried  to  rush 
across,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion.  In  making 
that  magnificent  effort  to  maintain  his  leader- 
ship and  example,  he  was  killed. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  awards  to  connect 
the  sappers’  cases  With  that  of  Second-Lieu- 
tenant James  Kirk,  attached  2nd  Battalion 
Manchester  Regiment  ; but  presumably  the 
heroes  were  associated  in  the  same  splendid 
enterprise.  On  November  4 the  subaltern 
was  attempting  to  bridge  the  Oise  Canal,  nortli 
of  Ors,  and  to  cover  the  bridging  he  took  a 
Lewis  gun.  Under  intense  machine-gun  fire 
Kirk  performed  a feat  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  indicated  in  any  previous  record  of 
the  Crosses  of  the  war— he  paddled  across  the 


canal  on  a raft  and  at  a range  of  onlj^  30  feet 
expended  all  his  ammunition.  ^lore  ammuni- 
tion ^vas  paddled  across*  to  him,  and  he  con- 
tinuously maintained  covering  fir  ■ for  the 
bi'idging  party  from  a most  exposed  position, 
never  relaxing  his  heroic  efforts  until  he  was 
killed  at  his  gun.  But  Kirk’s  resolution  and 
self-sjicrifice  had  been  crowned  with  a great 
success,  for  he  had  prevented  many  casualties 
and  had  enabled  two  platoons  to  cross  the  bridge 
before  it  was  destroyed. 

On  November  (i  IMajor  Brett  JlacKay  Clout- 
man,  M.C.,  59th  Field  Company,  R.E.,  T.F., 
after  reconnoitring  the  river  crossings  at  Pont- 
sur-Sambre,  found  that  the  Quatres  Bridge 
was  almost  intact  but  pre25ared  for  demolition. 
Leaving  his  {tarty  under  covei’  he  went  forward 
alone,  swam  across  the  river,  and  having  cut 
the  “ leads  ” from  the  charges  he  returned  the 
same  way,  although  the  bridge  and  all  the 
apTtroaches  to  it  were  swept  by  German  shells 
and  machine-guns  at  close  range.  Later  in  the 
day  the  bridge  was  blown  up  by  other  means. 


LIEUT.  fActing  Major)  H.  M.  CLOUTMAN 
R.E. 
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but  tlie  abutments  remained  intact.  iMajor 
Cloutman’s  cool  and  highly  successful  adventm-e 
was  rewarded  with  tlie  Cross. 

A desperate  night  enterj^rise  at  the  Canal 
de  I’E.scaut,  north-east  of  Cambrai,  was  cari'ied 
out  with  remarkable  success  by  Captain  Coulson 
Xorman  iMitchell.  i\I.C.,  4th  Battalion  Canadian 
Engineers.  On  the  night  of  October  8-9  he 
led  a small  party  aliead  of  the  first  wave  of 
infanti-y  so  that  he  might  examine  the  variorrs 


CORPORAL  JAMES  McPHlE,  R.E. 

bridges  on  the  line  of  approach  and,  if  possible, 
prevent  their  demolition.  When  Cajjtain  Mit- 
chell reached  the  canal  he  found  that  the  bridge 
was  aJready  blown  ujj.  Under  a heavy  barrage 
he  crossetl  to  the  jiext  bridge,  where  he  cut  a 
number  of  “ lead  ” wires.  It  was  totally  dark 
and  he  was  not  aware  of  either  the  jjosition  or 
the  strength  of  the  Germans  at  the  biidgehead, 
but  feai'lessly  taking  all  risks  he  dashed  across 
the  main  bridge  over  the  canal.  This  bridge 
was  fo\md  to  be  heavily  charged  for  demolition, 
and  whilst  the  captain,  helped  by  his  non- 
commissioned officer  (whose  name  was  not 
mentioned)  was  cutting  the  wires,  the  enemy 
tried  to  rush  the  bridge  in  order  to  blow  the 
charges.  Thereupon  Captain  Mitchell  instantly 
“ dashed  to  the  assistance  of  his  sentry',  who 
nad,  been  wounded,  killed  three  of  the  eneniy, 
captured  12,  and  maintained  the  bridgehead 


until  reinforced.”  Having  done  this  rousing 
work  the  Canadian  Engineer,  still  under  heavy 
fire,  continued  his  task  of  cutting  wires  and 
removing  charges,  which  “ he  well  knew  might 
at  any  moment  have  been  fired  by  the  enemy.” 
Tlie  official  record  stated  that  it  was  entirely’ 
due  to  (Mitchell's  valour  and  decisive  action 
that  this  imjiortant  bridge  across  the  canal  was 
saved  from  destruction. 

A truly  splendid  tale  of  high  courage  and 
extreme  devotion  was  put  on  record  in  the  case 
of  Corporal  James  MePhie,  4l6th  (Edinburgh) 
Ideld  Comjjany,  R.E.,  T.F.  On  October  14 
i\IcPhie  was  with  a jaarty  of  sappers  maintaining 
a cork  float  bridge  across  the  Canal  de  la  Sensee. 
ueai-  Aubencheul-au-Bac.  The  farther  end  of 
the  bridge  was  not  only  under  close  machine- 
gun  fire,  but  was  also  witlun  reach  of  hand 
grenades.  Just  before  dawn,  when  infantry 
were  crossing  the  bridge,  closing  up  resulted, 
and  the  bridge  began  to  sink  and  break.  Ac- 
companied by  a sapjjer  MePhie  jumped  into 
the  water  and  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
hoM  the  cork  and  timbers  together.  The  cor- 
poral then  swam  back,  and  having  reported 
the  broken  bridge  started  at  once  to  collect 
material  for  repairs.  Daylight  came  and  with 
it  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the 
Crosses  of  the  war.  The  corporal  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  bridge  was  under  close  fire, 
and  that  the  far  bank  was  entirely  in  the  Ger- 
mans’ hands  ; yet  undaunted  by  any  of  the 
obvious  and  unseen  perils  he  exclaimed,  “ It’s 
death  or  glory  w’ork  which  must  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  our  patrol  on  the  other  side  ! ” 
With  this  the  valiant  sapper,  axe  in  hand,  led 
the  way  on  to  the  bridge.  He  was  at  once 
severely  wounded,  and,  falling  partly  into  the 
water,  he  died  after  receiving  several  further 
wounds.  But  Corporal  MePhie  had  not  been 
sacrificed  in  vain,  for  his  magnificent  conduct 
enabled  touch  to  be  maintained  with  the 
jiatrol  on  the  eneniy  bank  at  a most  critical 
period. 

Four  runners  in  succession  having  been  killed 
in  trying  to  deliver  a message  to  a supporting 
company  during  the  attack  on  Marou  on 
October  20,  Private  Alfred  Wilkinson,  l/5th 
Battalion  (Manchester  Regiment  CT.F.),  vohm 
teered  for  the  desperate  duty.  The  journey 
w’hich  he  undertook  involved  exposure  to 
extremely'  heavy  machine-gun  and  shell  fire 
for  600  yards,  yet  he  managed  to  escape  all 
perils  and  to  deliver  the  message,  continuing 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  to  do  splendid 
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PRIVATE  ALFRED  WILKINSON, 
Manchester  Regiment. 


during  the  war  won  renown  in  every  conceivable 
emergency  and  situation,  and  individuals  and 
sections  who  were  armed  with  the  weapon 
uhich  liad  proved  so  deadly  and  efficacious 
found  in  the  war's  last  phase  full  opportunity 
of  using  their  powers,  especially  in  moppm" 
up  and  clearing  out  suspicious  places.  A case 
in  point  was  the  action  of  Sergeant  Thomas 
Calflwell,  12th  Battalion  Royal  Scottish  Fusi- 
liers, who,  on  October  31,  in  attack  near 
Audenarde,  was  commanding  a Lewis  gun 
section  to  which  had  been  given  the  ilangerous 


[Ojfictal  photograph, 

A RUNNER  SETTING  OUT  ON  HIS 
PERILOUS  ERRAND. 

work.  Almost  precisely  similar  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  Private  James  Towers,  2nd  Battalion 
Scottish  Rifles  (Preston),  on  October  (3  at 
INIericourt.  Xo  fewer  than  five  runners  had 
failed  to  deliver  an  important  message  when 
Towers,  well  aware  of  their  fate,  volunteered 
for  the  duty.  Some  charm  seemed  to  protect 
such  men  as  these,  who  so  clearly  risked  their 
all  on  one  tremendous  stake,  for  the  Cameronian, 
like  the  Territorial,  in  spite  of  hea\’y  fire  opened 
on  him  the  instant  he  moved,  went  straight 
tlirough  from  cover  to  cover  and  at  last 
triumphantly  delivered  the  message. 

The  Lewis  gunners  had  for  a long  period 


PRIVATE  JAMES  TOWERS, 

Scottish  Rifles. 

Awarded  the  Cross  for  his  gallant  work  as 
a runner. 

task  of  clearing  a farmhouse  While  he  was 
doing  Iris  work  in  a determined  and  gallant 
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fashion  his  section  came  under  intense  close- 
range  fire  from  another  farm  ; but  the 
undaunted  Fusilier  rushed  towards  the  farm 
and  captured  the  position,  with  18  pi-isoners, 
the  most  amazing  part  of  the  aclnevement 
being  that,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  eases, 
the  desperate  adventure  was  carried  out  single- 
handed 


SERGT.  THOMAS  CALDWELL, 

Royal  Scottish  Fusiliers. 

Another  splendid  farmhouse  exploit  was  that 
for  which  the  Cross  was  given  to  Lance-Cor- 
poral William  Amey,  l/8th  Battalion  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment  (T.F.),  whose  fine 
courage  and  resource  were  fully  proved  on 
Xovember  4 during  the  attack  on  Landrecies. 
Owing  to  a fog  the  leading  troops  missed 
many  German  machine-gun  nests.  Amey, 
on  his  own  initiative,  led  his  section  against  a 
hostile  nest,  under  heavy  fire,  and  after  driving 
the  garrison  into  a neighbouring  farm  he 
car>tured  about  50  prisoners  and  several 
machine-guns.  Subsequently  he  set  to  work 
single-hajided.  and  scorning  heavy  fire  he 
attacked  a machine-gun  post  in  a farmhouse, 
Idiled  two  of  t-he  garrison,  and  drove  the  rest 
of  the  Germans  into  a.  cellar  anrl  kept  them 
there  till  help  arrived.  Still  jnn-suing  his 
independent  jjolicy,  the  lance-cor]3oral,  unaided, 
rushed  a .strongly  held  post  and  captured  20 
jirisoners,  and  throughout  the  dav  he  main- 
tained the  “ highest  degree  of  valour  and 
determination.” 

Another  corporal  of  the  Territorials — Lance- 
Sergeant  William  Waring,  M.iM.,  25th  Battalion 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  (T.F,) — showed  re- 


markable enterprise  and  resource  on  September 
1 8 at  Ronssoy.  He  began  by  leading  an  attack 
against  German  machine-guns  wliich  were 
holding  up  the  ailvance  of  neighbouring 
troops.  There  was  devastating  fire  on  flank 
and  front,  but  single-handed  M’aring,  who  hafl 
already  won  the  Military  Me:lal,  rushed  a 
strong  point  with  so  much  energy  and  deter- 
mination that  he  bayoneted  no  fewer  than 
four  of  the  garrison,  and  so  filled  the  rest  of 
the  Germans  with  fear  that  he  captured  20 
of  them  with  their  guns.  Waring’s  audacity 
had  brought  upon  himself  heavy  shell 
and  machine-gun  fire  ; but,  reorganizing 
his  men,  he  led  and  insjDired  them  for 
other  400  yards,  when  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded. 

Single-handed  also  was  the  outstanding 
2ierfoi-mance  of  Private  Norman  Harvey,  1st 
Battalion  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  on 
October  25,  near  Ingoyghen.  His  battalion 
being  held  up  and  suffering  heavily  from 
German  machine-guns,  Harvey  on  his  own 


LANCE-CORPORAL  WILLIAM  AMEY, 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment. 
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initiative  rushed  forward  and  engaged  the 
enemy  alone,  “ disposing  ” of  twenty  Cermans 
and  capturing  two  guns.  Later,  his  company 
being  checked  by  another  enemy  strong 
point,  Harvey  again  rushed  forward  single- 
liantled  and  put  the  Germans  to  flight  ; crown- 
ing his  achievements,  after  dark,  by  volun- 
tarily carrying  out,  single-handed,  an  important 
reconnaissance  and  gaining  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  memorable  region  of  Le  Gateau,  on 
the  morning  of  October  18,  Sergeant  Horace 
Augustus  Curtis,  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  came  unexpectedly,  with  his 
platoon,  under  intense  machine-gun  Are,  and 
saw  at  once  that  the  assault  would  fail 


LANCE-SERGT.  WILLIAM  WARING, 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

unless  the  hostile  guns  were  silenced.  Accord- 
ingly the  sergeant,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  rushed  forward  tlrrough  our  own 
barrage  and  the  German  fire  and  killed  or 
wounded  the  teams  of  two  of  the  gvm.s,  where- 
upon the  remaining  four  guns  surrendered. 
Having  done  this  the  sergeant  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a train-load  of  reinforcements  and 
managed  to  capture  more  than  100  of  the  enemy 
before  his  comrades  joined  him.  There  was 
a touch  of  something  like  humour  in  the  busi- 
mess-like  way  in  which,  single-handed,  a Fusilier, 
es'en  of  an  Irish  regiment,  having  put  some 
deadly  weapons  out  of  action,  “ turned  his 
attention  ” to  a “ train-load  of  reinforcements.” 
There  was  no  evidence  that  Curtis  was  an 
Irishman — as  a matter  of  fact  he  came  from  the 


little  English  fishing  village  of  Xewlyn,  hard 
by  the  Land’s  End  ; but  at  any  rate  he  wa.'j 
undoubtedly  filled  with  the  combatant  spirit 
of  the  famous  old  Indian  fighters  who,  under 


PRIVATE  NORMAN  HARVEY, 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 


the  Territorial  system,  became  the  Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

Two  members  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Leinster 
Regiment — Sergeant  .lohn  O’Neill,  M.iM  , and 
Private  Martin  Moffat — won  the  Cross  on 
October  14,  the  sergeant  near  iMoorseele  and 
the  private  near  Ledeghem.  The  advance  of 


SERGT.  H.  A.  CURTIS, 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers. 


O’Neill’s  company  was  checked,  not  only  by 
two  machine-guns,  but  also  by  a German  field 
battery  which  was  firing  over  open  sights,  so 
that  the  position  was  as  dangerous  as  could 
be  desired  But  Sergeant  O'Neil!  had  no 
hesitation  in  hurling  himself  into  the  very  jaws 
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TURNING  ONE  OF  THE  ENEMY’S  GUNS  ON  HIMSELF. 


of  death,  and  at  the  head  of  only  11  intrepifl 
men  he  charged  the  battery,  so  overwhelm- 
ingly that  no  fewer  than  four  field  guns  were 
captured,  and  two  machine-guns  and  16 
prisoners  also  were  taken.  The  sergeant  had 
a genius  for  this  special  form  of  work,  for  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  with  only  one  man, 
he  rushed  a German  machine-gun  position, 
routed  about  100  of  the  enemy  and  caused 
many  casualties.  It  was  told  of  him  that 
throughout  these  operations  he  displayed  the 
most  remarkable  courage  and  powers  of 


leadership.  Private  Martin  Moffat’s  exploit 
was  on  the  same  bokl  scale,  though  it  differed 
somewhat  in  detail,  for  into  his  particular 
fighting  them  came  the  element  of  bombs. 
On  the  14th  he  was  advancing  with  a hardy 
little  band  of  five  comrades  across  the  open 
when  the  party  suddenly  came  under  heavy 
rifle  fire  at  close  range  from  a strongly  held 
house.  Here  was  one  of  those  cases  of  touch- 
and-go  with  death  which  did  not  allow  of  a 
moment’s  hesitation  ; and  IMoffat  faii’ly  rushed 
towards  the  house  through  a hail  of  bullets. 
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LANCE-CORPORAL  W.  H.  COLTMAN, 
North  StaflFordshire  Regiment. 

throwing  bombs,  and  then  worked  to  the  back 
of  the  house  and  rushed  the  door  single- 
handed,  killing  two  and  capturing  30  of  the 
enemy.  Nothing  but  sheer  pluck,  swiftness 
of  action  and  initiative  could  ever  have  brought 
a man  alive  out  of  such  a dangerous  sititation 
as  this. 

Noble  work  in  tending  and  saving  wounded 
under  fire  gave  the  Cross  to  Second  Lieutenant 
James  Johnson,  3Gth  Battalion  Northumber- 
land Fusiliers,  Lance-Corporal  W.  H.  Coltman, 
D.C.M  . M.M.,  l/6th  Battalion,  North  Stafford- 
shire Regiment  (T.F.)  and  Private  W.  E. 
Holmes,  2nd  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards, 
all  in  the  early  days  of  October.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  during  operations  by  strong 
patrols  south-west  of  Wez  Macquart,  .Johnson 
repelled  frequent  counter-attacks,  and  for  six 
hours,  under  heavy  fire,  he  held  the  Germans 
back.  When  at  length  he  was  ordered  to  retire, 
he  was  the  last  to  leave  the  advanced  position  ; 
but  he  carried  a wounded  man  with  liim, 
and  three  times  afterwards  this  courageous 
officer,  who  showed  cheerfulness  in  very  dis- 
piriting surroundings,  returned  and  brought 
in  badly  wounded  men,  doing  this  in  spite 
of  intense  hostile  machine-gun  fire  and  with  a 
disregard  of  danger  which  inspired  all  who  saw 
him.  Coltman  was  acting  as  a stretcher- 
bearer  during  the  operations  at  Mannequie  Hill, 
north-east  of  Sequehart,  on  October  3 and  4, 
and  unceasingly,  for  48  hours,  he  tended  the 
wounded.  Hearing  that  wounded  had  been 


bbo 

left  behind  during  a retir-ement,  he,  on  hi.s  own 
initiative,  went  forward  alone  m the  face  of 
fierce  enfilade  fire,  found  the  wounded,  dress  al 
them  and  on  three  successive  occasions  saved 
comrades’  lives  by  carrying  them  on  liis  back 
to  safety  The  Guardsman  sacrificed  himself 
in  fulfilling  this  high  purpose  ; but  not  before 
he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
several  of  his  comrades.  This  was  on  October 
9,  at  Catteniercs.  Holmes  had  already  carried 
in  two  men  under  intense  fire  and  was  attending 
to  a third  case  when  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  spite  of  his  suffering  he  continued  to  carry 
wounded,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  again 
wounded,  this  time  mortally.  Coltman  came  from 
Winshill,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  the  Grenadier 
from  Didbrook,  nearWinchmere,  Gloucestershire 
To  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers’  extraordinary 
roll  of  Grosses  for  the  war  was  added  Sergeant 
James  Clarke,  15th  Battalion,  of  Rochdale, 
his  remarkable  deeds  being  accomplished  wnth 
the  varied  help  of  bayonet,  Lewis  gun  and  Tank 
and  the  exercise  of  uncommon  valour  and 
devotion.  Clarke  was  commanding  a platoon 
at  Happegarbe  on  November  2,  and  was  leading 
his  men  with  great  determination  when  heavy 
machine-gun  fire  held  them  iqj.  The  sergeant 
thereupon  rushed  forward  through  a thick  ridge 
which  was  strongly  held,  captured  four  ma- 
chine-guns in  siiccession,  and,  single-handed. 


SEC.  LIEUTENANT  JAMES  JOHNSON, 
Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
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bayoneted  tlie  crew«-  He  afterwards  led  the 
remnants  of  his  platoon  to  the  capture  of  three 
machine-guns  and  many  prisoners.  With  seven 
machine-guns  and  numerous  captives  to  his 
credit  Clarke  resumed  operations  later  in  the 
day,  when  his  platoon  was  held  up  by  machine- 
guns.  This  time  he  had  managed  to  get  control 
of  a Tank,  which  he  successfully  led  against 
the  Germans  over  very  exposed  ground.  On 
the  following  day  the  attack  was  continued. 


PRIVATE  W.  E.  HOLMES, 
Grenadier  Guards. 


and  Clarke  gained  his  objective  and  took  many 
more  prisoners,  at  the  same  time  most  skilfully 
organizing  his  line  and  holding  up  the  Germans. 
On  November  f,  in  the  attack  on  the  Oise- 
Sambre  Canal,  Sergeant  Clarke,  imder  heavy 
tire  from  the  canal  bank,  rushed  forward  with 
a Lewis-gun  team  in  the  face  of  an  intense 
barrage,  and  havdng  brought  the  weapon  into 
action  effectively  silenced  the  German  fire, 
and  so  enabled  his  company  to  advance  and 
gain  their  objectives 

Three  Territorials  were  amongst  the  winners 
of  the  Cross  in  the  later  days  of  October — 
Lieutenant  William  Davidson  Bissett,  l/6th 
Battalion  Argyll  aird  Sutherland  Highlanders 
(T.F.)  ; Sergeant  John  Brunton  Daykins, 
2 /4th  Battalion  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment 
(T.F.),  and  Private  Francis  George  Miles, 
l/5th  Battalion  Gloucestershire  Regiment 
(T.F.).  Bissett  distinguished  himself  on 
October  25,  when  commanding  a platoon  east 
of  Maing.  He  had  led  his  platoon  to  its  objec- 
tive with  great  dash.  Later,  owing  to  casualties, 
he  took  command  of  the  company  and  handled 
it  with  great  skill  when  his  left  flank  had  been 


turned  by  a determined  German  counter- 
attack. The  danger  compelled  a withdrawal 
to  the  railway,  but  by  carrying  out  this  move- 
ment Bissett  temporarily  saved  the  situation. 
His  men  had  exhausted  their  ammunition  and 
the  Germans  continued  to  advance  in  force, 
so  that  a critical  situation  was  brought  about. 
Bissett  now,  under  heavy  fire,  mounted  the 
railway  embankment  and  called  upon  his 
men  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  Such  an 
order  was  very  welcome  to  the  Highlanders, 
and  enthusiastically  responding  they  swept 
Tipon  the  Germans  with  the  steel  and  drove 
them  back  with  heavy  loss.  That  splendid 
triumph  was  followed  by  another  charge 
forward,  with  the  result  that  the  subaltern 
established  his  line. 

The  church  at  Solfemes  was  an  objective 
on  October  20,  when  Sergeant  Daykins  was 
carrying  out  operations  with  “12  remain- 
ing men  of  his  platoon.”  In  face  of  heavy 
opposition  he  worked  his  way  towards  the 
church.  Tlwough  his  prompt  action  his  party 
were  able  to  rush  a machine-gun,  and  in 
severe  hand-to-hand  fighting  which  followed, 
the  sergeant  personally  disposed  of  many 
Germans  and  secured  his  objective,  his  party 
taking  30  prisoners  and  inflicting  many  casual- 
ties on  the  enemy.  So  far  Sergeant  Daykins 
and  his  gallant  dozen  had  done  very  well 
indeed,  but  that  was  only  part  oi  the  day’s 
good  work,  for  another  machine-gun,  which 
was  holding  up  a portion  of  his  company,  was 
located  and  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Daykins 
now  acted  alone,  and  under  heavy  fire  he 
worked  his  way  to  the  hostile  post,  so 
successfully  that  shortly  afterwards  he 
returned  with  25  prisoners,  and  an  enemy 
machine-gun,  “ which  he  mounted  at  his 
230St.”  Daykins  belonged  to  Jedburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

The  performance  of  Private  Miles  was  bril- 
liant and  successful  in  every  way  ; it  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  achievements  which  had 
been  credited  to  Territorials.  On  October  23, 
during  the  advance  against  the  Bois  L’Eveque, 
his  company  was  held  up  by  a line  of  German 
machine-guns  in  the  sunken  road  near  the 
Moulin  J.  .Jacques.  Tlxe  situation  was  one  of 
great  danger  and  did  not  admit  of  any  delay, 
and  realizing  this  Private  Miles,  acting  alone 
and  on  his  own  initiative,  went  forv’ard  under 
exceptionally  hea\’y  fire.  Sxiccess  attended 
his  courageous  conduct,  for  he  located  a 
machine-gun,  shot  the  gunner  and  put  the 
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weapon  out  of  action.  He  now  observed 
another  machine-gun  near  by,  and  again 
advancing  alone  he  shot  the  gunner,  rushed 
the  gun  and  captured  the  team  of  eight. 
Private  Miles  at  last  stood  up  and  beckoned 
to  liis  company,  and  the  men,  acting  on  his 
signals,  were  able  to  work  round  the  rear  of 
the  line  and  to  capture  no  fewer  than  16 
machine-guns  with  an  officer  and  50  other 
ranks.  This  excellent  result  was  due  to  the 
courage,  initiative  and  entire  disregard  of 
personal  danger  which  Private  Miles  had 
shown.  Miles  was  a native  of  Coleford,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Company-Sergeant-iMajor  Martin  Doyle,  of 
the  1st  Battalion  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers, 
found  himself  on  September  2,  near  Riencourt, 
in  command  of  the  company,  owing  to  officer 
casualties,  and  he  soon  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  that  he  possessed  great 
powers  of  command.  Seeing  that  some  of  our 
men  were  surrormded  by  Germans  he  led  a party 
to  their  help.  By  skill  and  leadership  he 
worked  his  way  along  the  trenches,  killed 
several  of  the  enemy  and  extricated  the  party, 
making  his  good  work  all  the  more  praiseworthy 
by  carrying  back,  under  heavy  fire,  a wounded 
officer  to  a place  of  safety.  Later  in  the  day 
the  sergeant-major  saw  a Tank  in  difficulties 
and  he  rose  at  once  to  the  rare  possibilities  of 
the  occasion.  Rushing  forward  under  intense 
fire,  he  routed  the  Germans  who  were  trying 
to  get  into  th?  Tank,  and  prevented  the  advance 
of  another  hostile  party  wffiich  was  collecting 
for  a further  attack  on  the  Tank.  Such  a 
prize  was  well  worth  fighting  for,  and  the 
Germans  were  determined  not  to  let  it  lightly 
go  ; the  sergeant-major  was  as  resolute  that 
they  should  not  have  it,  and  so  the  contest 


became  hot  and  furious.  The  Germans 
managed  to  open  a macliine-gun  on  the  Tank 
at  close  range  and  for  the  time  being  made  it 
impossible  to  get  the  wounded  away ; but 
Doyle  with  perfect  bravery  rushed  forward, 
and,  single-handed,  silenced  the  gun  and 
captured  it,  with  tliree  prisoners.  He  then 
carried  a wounded  man  to  safety,  under  very 
heavy  fire.  Later  in  the  day,  when  his  position 
was  counter-attacked  by  the  Germans,  be 
again  proved  his  fitness  to  command,  and 
drove  them  back,  capturing  many  prisoners. 


LIEUTENANT  W.  D.  HISSETT, 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
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Sergeant-Major  Doyle  came  from  New  Ross, 
Co.  Wexford. 

Twice  in  September — on  the  18th  at  Rossnoy 
and  on  the  21st — Corporal  A.  L.  Lewis,  6th 
Battalion  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  showed 
the  iitmost  courage.  On  the  fir.st-named  day, 
when  commanding  a section  on  the  right  of  an 
attacking  line  he  was  held  up  by  intense 
machine-gun  fire.  Seeing  that  two  German 
machine-guns  were  enfilading  the  line  he  crawled 
forward  single-handed  and  bombed  the  guns 
successfully.  Later,  by  rifle  fire,  he  caused  the 
whole  team  to  STirrender,  and  so  enabled  the 
line  to  advance.  On  the  21st  Corporal  Lewis 
again  showed  great  powers  of  command,  but, 
having  rushed  his  company  through  the  enemy 
barrage,  he  was  killed  whilst  getting  liis  men 
under  cover  from  heavy  macliine-gun  fire. 

The  awards  under  consideration  contained 
three  more  recipients  belonging  to  British 
reg'ments — -Lieutenant  F.  W.  Hedges,  Bed- 
fordshire Regiment,  attached  6th  Battalion 
Northamptonshire  Regiment  ; Sergeant  F.  C. 
Riggs,  M.J\L,  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment, 


PRIVATE  F.  G.  MILES, 
Gloucestershire  Regiment. 


and  Corporal  R.  E.  Elcock.  M.IM.,  1 1th  Battalion 
Royal  Scots.  Lieutenant  Hedges,  on  October 
24,  during  the  operations  north-east  of  Bousies, 
led  his  company  with  great  skill  towartls  the 
final  objective.  He  maintained  direction  under 
the  most  diffictdt  conditions,  and  when  machine- 
gun  posts  hold  up  the  advance,  the  lieutenant, 
accompanied  by  one  sergeant,  and  followed  at 
some  considerable  distance  by  a Lewis  gun 
section,  again  advanced  with  so  much  deter- 
miiiation  that  he  captured  six  machine-guns 
and  14  prisoners  ; liis  gallantry  and  initiative 


enabling  the  whole  line  to  advance.  The  honour 
to  Sergeant  Riggs  was  posthumous.  On  the 
morning  of  October  1,  near  Epinoy,  he  had  led 
his  platoon  tlirough  strong  uncut  wire,  under 
severe  fire.  He  continued  straight  on,  and 
although  losing  heavily  through  flanking  fire 
he  reached  his  objective,  where  he  rushed  and 


SERGEANT  J.  B.  DAYKINS, 

York  and  Lancaster  Regiment. 

captured  a macliine-gun.  Afteru-ards  Riggs 
handled  two  captured  guns  with  great  effect 
and  caused  .50  Germans  to  surrender.  It  w^as 
while  the  sergeant,  at  a later  stage,  was  cheer- 
fully encotiraging  his  men  to  resist  an  advance 
in  force,  and  exhorting  them  to  fight  to  the  last, 
that  he  was  killed.  Corporal  Elcock  won 
renown  when  in  command  of  a Lewis  gun  team 
on  October  15,  south-east  of  Capelle  St.  Cathe- 
rine. Acting  entirely  on  his  own  initiative, 
the  corporal  rushed  his  gun  up  to  witliin  10 
yards  of  two  German  guns  which  were  causing 
heavy  casualties  and  holding  up  the  advance. 
He  put  both  the  hostile  guns  out  of  action, 
captured  five  prisoners  and  undoubtedly  saved 
the  whole  attack  from  being  held  up  ; while 
afterwards,  near  the  River  Lys,  he  again 
attacked  a German  machine-gun  and  captui’ed 
the  crew. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  Crosses 
included  in  these  lists  were  awarded  to  oversea 
soldiers,  and  the  awards  were  an  indication  of 
the  extent  to  wlxich  these  troops  had  shared 
in  the  concluding  operations  and  the  manner 
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CORPORAL  A.  L.  LEWIS, 
Northamptonshire  Regiment. 


ill  which  they  had  maintained  their  reputation 
for  valour  and  resource.  The  Au.stralian 
Imperial  Force  made  a brave  show  in  the 
records  and  the  decoration  was  given  to  many 
officers  and  men  who  belonged  to  regiments  from 
Canada.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  daring 
and  initiative  of  these  oversea  soldiers,  many  of 
whose  exploits  were  on  the  grand  scale  and  were 
attended  with  a success  commensurate  with  the 
audacity  which  had  marked  their  achievement. 
Included  in  the  A.I.F.  recipients  were  the 
following  five  officers  : — Major  Blair  Anderson 
Wark,  D.S.O.,  32nd  Battalion  ; Lieutenant 
Edgar  Thomas  Towner,  M.C.,  2nd  Battalion 
Australian  Machine  Gun  Corps  ; Lieutenant 
Lawrence  Dominic  McCarthy,  16th  Battalion  ; 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Maxwell,  M.C.,  D.C.M., 

18th  Battalion,  and  Lieutenant  George  IMorby 
Ingi’am,  M.M.,  24th  Battalion. 

“H  is  work  was  invaluable  ” was  officially 
recorded  of  Major  Wark,  who  showed  the 
greatest  courage,  skilful  leading  and  devotion 
to  duty  throughout  the  strenuous  period, 
September  29  to  October  1,  in  the  operations 
against  the  Hindenburg  Line  at  Bellicourt  and 
the  advance  through  Naiiroy,  Etricourt,  Magny 
La  Fosse,  and  Joncourt.  Under  heavy  fire  on 
September  29  the  major  personally  recon- 
noitred a position,  and  having  led  his  command 
forward  at  a critical  period,  restored  the 
situation.  He  moved  fearlessly  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  at  times  far  in  advance  of 


8:3{] 

iliem,  cheering  them  on  througli  Xauroj’  and 
thence  towards  Etricourt.  While  still  leading 
his  assaulting  companies  iMajor  AVark  saw  a 
battery  of  77  mm.  guns  firing  oii  his  rear 
companies  and  causing  heavy  casualties.  There 
was  now  an  opjiortunity  for  the  officer  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  anil  he  promjjtly  took  it.  He 
collected  a few  of  his  men  and  made  such  an 
overwhelming  rush  on  the  battery  that  he 
captured  four  guns  and  ten  of  the  crew.  Having 
tlone  that,  he  moved  rapidly  forward,  accom- 
panied by  only  two  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  surprised  and  captured  50  Germans,  the 
scene  of  this  brilliant  exploit  being  near  Jlagny 
La  Fosse.  On  October  1 Major  W'ark  added 
to  the  fine  reputation  wliich  he  had  made  in 
action  by  again  imhesitatingly  dasliing  forward 
and  silencing  machine-gmis  wliich  were  causing 
heavy  casualties. 

Lieutenant  Towner  showed  those  great 
powers  of  endurance  and  resourcefulness  which 
had  been  displayed  in  a marked  degree  by 
oversea  troops  to  wdiom  the  Cross  had  been 
awarded.  A prolonged  strain  in  time  of  great 
stress  was  made  upon  him,  and  he  bore  it  with 
imflinching  fortitude.  He  was  in  charge  of 
four  Vickers  guns  on  September  1 in  the 
attack  on  Mont  St.  Quentin.  Single- 
handed  he  located  and  captured,  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  advance,  an  enemy 
machine-gun  which  was  causing  casualties, 
and  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  Germans 
by  turning  it  on  them.  He  afterwards  cut  off 


CO.-SERGEANT-MAJOR  MARTIN  DOYLE, 
Royal  Munster  Fusiliers. 
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and  captured  25  Germans  by  skilful  and  tactful 
handling  of  Iiis  guns,  after  which  he  gave 
valuable  support  to  the  infantry  advance  by 
fearless  reconnaissance  imder  heavy  fire  and 
by  the  energy,  foresight  and  promptitude  with 
W’hich  he  brought  fire  to  bear  on  various 
groups  of  Germans.  There  came  a time  when 
Lieutenant  Towner  ran  short  of  ammimition, 
v/hereupon  he  secured  a German  machine-gun 
and,  mounting  this,  courageously  fired  it  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  forcing  them  to  retire 


LIEUTENANT  F.  W.  HEDGES, 
Bedfordshire  Regiment. 

farther,  and  making  it  possible  for  onr  own 
infantry  to  advance.  This  lieutenant  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  wounded,  but  that  did  not 
weaken  his  determination  to  hold  on,  and  under 
intense  fire  he  ke]it  this  gun  in  action  at  a very 
critical  period.  Towner’s  work  was  not  yet 
flone — during  the  following  night  he  steadied 
a small  detached  post  and  gave  it  valuable 
support,  the  men  being  greatly  inspired  by  the 
lieutenant’s  coolness  and  cheerfulness.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  night  he  kept  close  watch 
on  the  enemy  movements  by  personal  recon- 
naissance, and  it  was  not  until  he  was  exhausted, 
.30  hours  after  being  wounded,  that  he  was 
evacuated. 

Lieutenant  McCarthy’s  acts  were  of  the 


bravest  and  most  resolute  description,  and 
they  were  conspicuous  even  amongst  the  many 
extraordinary  single-handed  exploits  of  the 
war.  On  the  morning  of  August  23,  in  attack 
near  Madame  Wood,  east  of  Vermandovillers, 
north  of  Chaulnes,  his  own  battalion  attained 
their  objectives  without  serious  opposition, 
but  the  battalion  on  tne  left  flank  was  heavilj^ 
opposed  by  well-posted  macliine-guns.  Seeing 
what  was  happening,  McCarthy  at  once  en- 
gaged the  nearest  machine-gun  post,  but  still 
the  attacking  troops  failed  to  get  forward, 
whereupon  he  determined  to  attack  the  nearest 
post.  Leaving  his  men  to  continue  the  Are 
fight,  the  lieutenant,  with  two  companions, 
dashed  across  the  open  and  reached  the  block. 
He  was  now  single-handed,  as  he  had  out- 
distanced liis  comrades,  and  there  were  serious 
obstacles  and  ojiposition  to  overcome ; but 
McCarthy  mastered  them,  and  having  captured 
the  gun,  he  continued  to  fight  his  way  down  a 
trench,  inflicting  heavy  casualties  and  captur- 
ing three  more  machine-guns.  By  this  time 
the  officer  was  about  700  yards  from  his  start- 
ing point,  and  was  joined  by  one  of  his  men. 
This  resistless  pair  now  went  up  the  trench 
together,  bombing  until  touch  was  established 
with  an  adjoining  unit.  The  amazing  character 
of  Lieutenant  McCarthy’s  work  during  “ this 
most  daring  advance  ” is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  single-handed,  he  killed  no  fewer 
than  20  of  the  enemy,  and  in  addition  captured 
five  machine-guns  and  50  prisoners.  It  was 
recorded  of  him  that  his  gallant  and  determined 
action  saved  a critical  situation,  prevented 
many  casualties,  and  was  mainly;  if  not 
entirely,  responsible  for  the  final  objective 
being  taken. 

Throughout  October  3 Lieutenant  Maxwell  set 
a high  example  of  personal  courage,  excellent 
judgment  and  cpiick  deci.sion  in  attack  on  the 
Beaurevoir-Fonsomme  line  near  Estrees,  north 
of  St.  Quentin.  Early  in  the  advance  his 
company  commander  was  severely  wounded, 
and  Maxwell  at  once  took  charge.  When, 
under  intense  fire,  the  enemy  wire  was  reached 
it  was  found  to  be  excejjtionally  strong  and 
closely  supported  by  machine-guns.  Tho 
officer  pushed  forwartl  single-handed  through 
the  wire,  captured  the  most  dangerous  gun 
and  killed  three  Germans  and  made  four 
prisoners.  Lieutenant  Maxwell  had  enabled 
his  company  to  ])snetrate  the  wire  and  reach 
the  objective,  and  having  done  that,  he  again 
dashed  forw'ard  and  silenced,  single-handed,  a 
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German  gun  which  was  holding  up  a flank 
company.  At  a later  stage,  with  only  two  men, 
he  tried  to  capture  a strong  party  of  the  enemy  ; 
he  very  skilfully  handled  a “ most  involved 
situation,”  and  it  was  due  to  his  resource  that 
he  and  his  comrades  escaped. 

Lieutenant  Ingram  “ dashed  out  and  rushed 
the  post  at  the  heart  of  his  men,  capturing  nine 
machine-guns  and  killing  42  enemy  after 
stubborn  resistance.”  Such  was  part  of  the 
w'ork  of  this  ofticer  during  the  adtaclc  on 
Montbrehain,  east  of  Peronne,  on  October  5. 
Early  in  the  advance  Ingram’s  platoon  harl 
been  held  up  by  a strong  point  and  he  un- 
hesitatingly solved  the  difficulty  by  this 
triumphant  rush.  Later,  when  the  company 
had  suffered  severe  casualties  from  German 
posts.  Lieutenant  Ingram,  many  leadei's  having 
fallen,  took  control  of  things,  and  having 
rallied  his  men  under  intense  fire  he  led  them 
forward.  He  promptly  did  what  so  many 
of  his  oversea  comrades  had  done  : he  himself 
rushed  the  first  post,  shot  six  Germans  and 
captured  a machine-gun,  thus  overcoming 
serious  resistance.  Twice  afterwards  the  officer 
showed  great  dash  and  resource  in  cajituring 
Gei-man  posts,  making  tlie  highly  satisfactory 
bag  of  62  prisoners  and  inflicting  many  casual- 
ties. Throughout  the  whole  day  Ingram 
fearlessly  exposed  himself  and  set  the  most 
in.spiring  example  of  bravery  and  leadership. 

Three  Crosses  were  posthmnously  awarded 
to  members  of  the  A.I.F.  : Private  R.  M. 
Beatham,  8th  Battalion  ; Private  R.  Mactier, 
2.3rd  Battalion,  and  Corporal  A.  H.  Buckley, 
54th  Battalion.  Before  he  met  his  death, 
Beatham  had  inspired  all  ranks  by  his  valour. 
Diu'ing  the  attack  north  of  Rosieres,  east  of 
Amiens,  on  August  9,  the  advance  being  held 
up  by  heavy'  machine-gun  fire.  Private  Beatham 
dashed  forward,  and  helped  by  only  one  man, 
bombed  and  fought  the  crews  of  four  German 
machine-guns,  killing  10  of  the  enemy,  captur- 
ing 10  others,  and  so  facilitating  the  advance 
and  saving  many  casualties.  In  performing 
his  most  useful  work  Beatham  was  wounded, 
but  he  insisted  on  carrying  on  and  succeeded 
in  reacliing  the  final  objective.  Undaimteil 
he  again  dashed  forward  and  bombed  a machine- 
gun,  and  it  was  while  undertaking  this  daring 
enterprise  that  he  was  riddled  with  bullets 
and  killed. 

Mactier  and  Buckley  won  their  Crosses  on 
the  same  day,  September  1 . On  that  morning, 
during  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Mt.  St. 


Quentin,  before  the  advance  of  the  battalion, 
it  was  nece.ssary  to  clear  up  several  enemy 
strong  points  close  to  our  line.  Bombing 
patrols  which  had  been  sent  forward  had  failed 
to  make  the  clearance,  and  so  the  battalion 
was  not  able  to  mov'e.  It  was  at  this  stage  of 
deadlock  that  Private  Mactier,  single-handed, 
and  in  daylight,  jumped  out  of  a trench,  rushed 
past  the  block  anti  fearlessly  closed  with  and 
killed  the  machine-gun  garrison  of  eight  men. 
This  he  accomplished  with  his  i-evolver  and 


LIEUTENANT  LAWRENCE  D.  McCARTHV, 
16th  Battalion  A.I.F. 

bombs,  finishing  this  particular  task  by  throw- 
ing the  machine-gun  over  the  parapet.  Mactier 
now  rushed  forward  about  20  yards  and 
jumped  into  another  strong  point  which  was 
held  by  a garrisoit  of  half-a-dozen  men.  Probably 
these  knew  of  the  fate  of  their  countrymen. 
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at  any  rate  they  immediately  surrendered. 
Private  Mactier  continued  through  the  trench 
to  the  next  block  and  disposed  of  a hostile 
machine-gun  which  had  been  enfilading  our 
dank  advancing  troops  ; he  then,  unfortunately, 
was  killed  by  another  machine-gun  at  close 
range.  The  great  value  of  the  private’s 


LIEUTENANT  G.  M.  INGRAM, 
24th  Battalion  A.I.F. 


individual  heroism  anti  resolution  was  showm 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  him 
that  the  battalion  was  able  to  move  on  to  its 
“jumping-off”  trench  and  carry  out  the 
succe-ssful  capture,  a few  hours  later,  of  the 
village  of  IMt.  St.  Quentin. 

Corporal  Buckley  lo.st  his  life  in  trying  to 
save  his  comrades  at  Peronne,  during  the 
operations  on  September  1 and  2.  After  the 
drst  objective  had  been  ]iassed  his  half  company 
and  part  of  the  company  on  the  dank  were 
held  uj)  by  a German  machine-gim  nest, 
whereupon  Buckley,  with  one  man,  rushed 
the  post  and  shot  four  of  the  occupants  and 
took  22  prisoners.  Later  on  he  reached  a 
moat  and  found  that  another  German  machine- 
gun  nest  commanded  the  only  available  foot- 
bridge. Whilst  this  was  being  engaged  from 
a dank  the  corporal  tried  to  cross  the  bridge 
and  rush  the  post,  but  he  was  killed  in  making 
the  courageous  effort. 

The  following  nine  non-commissioned  officers 
rnd  men  of  the  A.T.F.  were  also  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross  : Sergeant  G.  Sexton,  13th 


Bn.  ; Sergeant  A.  D.  Lowerson,  21st  Bn.  ; 
Corporal  A.  C.  Hall,  54th  Bn.  ; Lce.-Corpl. 
B.  S.  Gordon,  M.M.,  41st  Bn.  ; Corporal  L.  C. 
Weathers,  43rd  Bn.  ; Private  G.  Cartwright, 
33rd  Bn.  ; Pidvate  J.  P.  Woods,  48th  Bn.  ; 
Private  W.  M.  Currey,  53rd  Bn.  ; Private  J, 
Ryan,  55th  Bn. 

Sergeant  Sexton  neither  faltered  nor  took 
cover  during  the  ojeerations  in  which  he  spe- 
cially distinguished  hhnself  on  September  18 
jii  the  attack  near  Le  Verguier,  north-west  oi 
St.  Quentin.  The  advance  was  very  seriously 
opposed  and  he  performed  great  feats  of 
bravery  in  dealing  with  hostile  machine-guns 
and  rushing  Gerzuan  posts.  When  the  advance 
had  passed  the  ridge  at  Le  Verguier  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a party  of  Germans  who 
were  manning  a bank  and  to  a field  gun  which 
was  catrsing  casualties  and  holdingr  up  a com- 
pany. Calling  to  his  section  to  follow  him, 
Sergeant  Sexton  unhesitatingly  rushed  down  the 
bank  and  killed  the  gunners  of  the  field  gun  ; 
then,  disregarding  luachine-gun  fire,  he  returned 
to  the  bank  and,  after  firing  down  some  dug- 
outs,  “ induced  ” about  30  Germans  to  sur- 
render. When  the  advance  was  continued 
from  the  first  to  the  second  objective,  the  com- 
pany was  again  held  up  by  machine-guns  on 
the  flanks  ; but,  supported  by  anotlier  platoon, 
the  sergeant  disposed  of  the  hostile  guns, 
and  at  a later  stage  he  again  showed  the  “ most 
consjzicuous  initiative  ” in  capturing  German 
posts  and  machine-guns,  and  when  it  came  to 
digging-in  he  gave  his  company  invaluable 
szipport. 

Throughout  a week  of  operations  Sergeant 
Lowerson  continually  influenced  the  men 
serving  under  him  by  his  examjjle  ; his  finest 
tlisplay  of  bravery  and  tactical  skill  being  on 
September  1,  during  the  attack  on  Mt.  St. 
Quentin.  Early  in  the  attack  very  strong  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  and  the  Germans  stub- 
bornly contested  every  foot  of  grountl.  There 
was  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  but  disregarding 
this  the  sergeant  moved  about  fearlessly, 
directing  his  men  and  encouraging  them  to 
still  greater  effort,  with  the  happy  result  that 
at  last  he  led  them  on  to  the  objective.  Having 
reached  this  Lowerson  saw  that  the  left  attack- 
ing party  was  held  up  by  an  enemy  strong  post 
which  was  manned  with  a dozen  machine-guns. 
Under  the  heaviest  sni2oing  and  machine-gun 
fire  he  rallied  seven  men,  and  with  this  mere 
handful  as  a storming  party  he  ru.shed  the 
post,  having  directed  his  band  to  attack  the 
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flanks,  and  so  effectively  bombed  and  fought 
that  the  whole  of  the  12  guns  were  cap- 
tured, with  30  prisoners.  The  sergeant  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the  right  thigh, 
but  he  refused  to  leave  the  front  line  until  the 
prisoners  had  been  disposed  of  and  the  post 
thoroughly  organized  and  consolidatetl. 

The  region  of  Peronne,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  gave  an  extraordinary  number 
of  Crosses  to  members  of  the  A.I.F.,  for  in 
addition  to  the  cases  instanced  there  were  those 
of  Hall,  Weathers,  Currey  and  Cartwright, 
all  of  whom  won  fame  at  or  near  Peronne. 
During  the  attack  on  September  1 a machine- 
gun  post  was  checking  the  advance.  Hall, 
single-handed,  rushed  the  position;  shot  four 
of  the  occupants  of  the  post  and  capturetl 
nine  other  Germans  and  two  macliine-guns. 
Then  he  crossed  the  objective  with  a small 
party  and  gave  excellent  covering  support  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Corporal  Hall 
persisted  in  keeping  continuously  in  advance 
of  the  main  party,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
locate  enemy  posts  of  resistance.  Having  made 
these  discoveries  he  personally  led  parties  to  the 
assault,  and  in  this  way  he  captured  mairy  small 
bodies  of  prisoners  and  a niunber  of  machine- 
guns.  The  heavy  work  of  the  1st  was  followed 
by  a crowioing  act  of  courage  by  the  corporal, 
who,  during  a severe  barrage,  carried  to  safety 
a dangerously  wounded  comrade  who  urgently 
needed  medical  attention  ; then  Hall  iimne- 
diately  retunied  to  his  post. 

Weathers  was  with  an  advanced  bombing 
party  north  of  Peronne  on  September  2 when 
the  attack  was  held  up  by  a strongly  held 
German  trench.  Corporal  Weathers,  alone, 
went  forward  under  heavy  fire  and  attacked 
the  enemy  with  bombs.  Then  he  returned 
to  our  lines  for  a further  supply  of  bombs 
and  again  went  forward,  this  time  with  three 
comrades,  and  attacked  under  very  heavy  fire. 
Scorning  personal  danger  the  corporal  mounted 
the  German  parapet  and  bombed  the  trench, 
and  with  the  support  of  his  brave  comrades 
captured  three  macliine-guns  and  no  fewer  than 
180  prisoners.  This  was  a very  splendid  deetl, 
and  it  resulted  not  only  in  the  successful  cap- 
ture of  the  final  objective,  but  also  saved  many 
of  the  lives  of  the  corporal’s  comrades. 

Dauntless  rushes  on  machine-gun  posts 
characterized  the  conduct  of  Private  Currey 
in  the  attack  on  Peronne  on  the  morning  of 
September  1.  The  battalion  was  being  badly 
punished  by  a 77  mm.  field  gun  at  very  close 


range,  when  Currey  unhesitatingly  rushed 
forward  under  intense  machine-gun  lire  and 
captured  the  weapon  single-handed,  after  killing 
the  entire  crew,  an  act  which  was  something  of 
a repetition  of  the  performance  against  77  lum, 
guns  of  Major  Wark,  though  Carrey’s  oppo- 
nents were  not  so  fcjrtunate  as  the  major’s. 
A Lewis  gun  became  Carrey’s  choice  at  a later 
stage,  when  a German  strong  point  checked  the 
advance  of  the  left  flank.  Creeping  around 
the  flank  the  resourceful  private  engaged  the 
post  with  the  Lewis  gun,  finally  rushing  it 
single-handed  and  causing  many  casualties. 
It  was  entirely  through  the  soldier  s gallant 
conduct  that  the  situation  was  relieved  and  the 
advance  enabled  to  continue.  Private  Currey 
subsecpiently  volunteered  to  carry  ordei-s  for 
the  withdrawal  of  an  isolated  company,  and  he 


SERGEANT  A.  D,  LOWERSON, 

21st  Battalion  A.l.F. 

succeeded  in  doing  this  in  spite  of  shell  and 
rifle  fire,  returning  with  v^aluable  information. 

“Wonderful  dash,  grim  determination,  and 
courage  of  the  highest  order  ” were  recorded  of 
Private  Cartwright,  for  his  behaviour  on  tlio 
morning  of  August  31,  during  the  attack  on 
Road  Wood,  south-west  of  Bouchavesnes, 
near  Peronne.  His  exploit  was  marked  by  a 
singularly  direct  simplicity.  M hen  two  com- 
panies were  held  up  by  machine-gun  fire  front 
the  south-western  edge  of  the  wood,  Cart- 
wright, without  hesitation,  moved  against  tli'i 
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gun  “in  a most  deliberate  manner,”  rmder 
intense  fire.  He  shot  three  of  the  team  and, 
having  bombed  the  post,  captured  the  gun  and 
nine  Germans — a rousing  deed  which  had  such 
an  inspiring  effect  on  the  whole  line  that  it 
immediately  rushed  forward. 

Corporal  Gordon  was  another  outstanding 
example  of  single-handed  enterprises  which 
were  rewarded  with  very  great  success.  On 
August  26-27,  east  of  Bray,  he  led  his  section 


PRIVATE  G.  CARTWRIGHT, 

33rd  Battalion  A.I.F.,  congratulated  by  his  friends. 

through  heavy  shell  fire  to  the  objective,  which 
he  consolidated  ; then,  single-handed,  he 
attacked  a German  machine-gun  which  was 
enfilading  the  company  on  his  right.  So 
swift  and  skilful  was  this  individual  onslaught 
that  the  corporal  killed  the  man  on  the  gun 
and  captured  the  post,  which  contained  an 
officer  and  10  men;  then  he  cleared  up  a 
trench,  seizing  two  machine-guns  and  making 
29  more  prisoners.  Amazing  as  these  deeds 
were,  they  were  not  the  total  of  Gordon’s 
achievements,  for  in  clearing  up  further 


trenches  he  took  22  prisoners,  including  an 
officer,  and  three  machine-guns.  Practically 
unaided,  he  captured,  in  the  course  of  these 
operations,  two  officers  and  61  other  ranks,  as 
well  as  six  macliine-guns,  and  throughout  he 
showed  “ a wonderful  example  of  fearless 
initiative.” 

Precisely  the  same  courage  and  enterprise 
were  displayed  by  Private  Woods  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  near  Le  Verguier.  With  a weak  patrol 
he  attacked  and  captured  a very  formidable 
German  post,  and,  with  the  help  of  two  com- 
rades, he  held  this  against  heavy  counter- 
attacks. From  all  directions  heavy  fire  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  Woods  was 
entirely  disregardful  of  the  danger,  and  jump- 
ing on  to  a parapet,  he  opened  fire  on  the 
attacking  Germans,  with  excellent  results  ; 
and  this  fire  he  maintained  until  help  arrived. 

Completing  this  list  of  members  of  the  A.I.F. 
was  Private  Ryan,  who  saved  a particularly 
dangerous  situation  on  September  30  during 
an  attack  against  the  Hindenburg  defences. 
Ryan  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  a German 
trench  in  the  initial  assault  on  the  enemy’s 
positions,  and  it  was  very  largely  due  to  “ his 
exceptional  skill  and  daring  ” that  the  hostile 
garrison  was  speedily  overcome  and  the  trench 
occupied.  This  promising  beginning  was  fol- 
lowed by  a counter-attack  by  the  Germans,  who 
managed  to  establish  a bombing  party  in  the 
rear  of  the  position.  The  position  now  became 
critical,  for  there  was  fire  from  both  front  and 
rear,  and  very  prompt  action  was  imperative. 
Ryan  c^uickly  grasped  the  situation  and  its 
needs,  and  organized  and  led  the  men  near  him, 
with  bomb  and  bayonet,  against  the  German 
bombers,  with  the  result  that  at  last  he  reached 
the  position  ; but  so  hazardous  had  been  the 
undertaking  that  only  three  men  were  left  with 
him.  Again  Ryan  fell  back  upon  the  bayonet, 
and  by  skilful  use  of  the  steel  the  small  party 
killed  the  first  three  Germans  on  the  hostile 
flank.  The  private  now  acted  alone  and, 
moving  fearlessly  along  the  embankment,  he 
rushed  the  rest  of  the  enemy  with  bombs. 
Ryan,  fell  wormded  after  he  had  driven  the 
Germans  back,  punishing  them  severely  as  they 
retired  across  “ No  Man’s  Land.” 

Men  from  Ontario  had  established  an  un- 
commonly fine  record  in  connexion  with  the 
Crosses,  and  to  the  roll  of  recipients  the  follow- 
ing were  added  : 

Captain  B.  S.  Hutcheson.  Can.  A.  Med.  Corps, 
attached  7.5th  Bn.  1st  Central  Ontario  Regt. 
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'French  official  photograph- 

A CAPTURED  GERMAN  MACHINE-GUN  TEAM. 


Captain  J.  MacGregor,  M.C.,  D.C.M.,  2nd 
C.M.R.  Bn.  1st  Central  Ontario  Regt. 

Lieut.  G.  F.  Kerr,  M.C.,  M.M.,  3rd  Bn.  1st 
Central  Ontario  Regt. 

Lieut.  \V.  L.  Algie,  late  20th  Bn.  1st  Central 
Ontario  Regt. 

Lieut.  G.  T.  Lyall,  102nd  Bn.  2nd  Central 
Ontario  Regt. 

Sergeant  W.  Meirifield,  4th  Bn.  Central 
Ontario  Regt. 

Private  C.  J.  P.  Xunney,  D.C.M.,  M.IM., 
38th  Bn.  Eastern  Ontario  Regt. 

Captain  Hutch 'son,  as  a doctor,  performed 
many  brave  acts  by  which  many  lives  were 
saved,  though  only  two  or  three  of  these  were 
recorded  in  the  official  story.  His  particular 
displays  of  self  sacrificing  courage  were  on 
September  2,  when,  with  the  battalion,  he 
went  through  the  Drocourt-Queant  Support 
Line  under  the  most  intense  fire  from  artillery, 
rifles  and  maeliine-gims.  The  officer  showed 
that  utter  disregard  of  his  own  safety  which 
had  become  almost  a characteristic  of  our 
Army  surgeons,  and  he  unhesitatingly  and 
coolly  remained  on  the  field  until  every 
wounded  man  had  received  attention.  “ Lffider 
terrific  machine-gun  and  shell  fire  ” Captain 
Hutcheson  dressed  the  wounds  of  a seriously 


wounded  officer  and,  with  the  help  of  his  own 
men  and  prisoners  he  evacuated  liim  to  safety, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bearer  party  suffered 
heavy  casualties.  Immediately  after  this  ex- 
hibition of  fortitude  and  humanity  the  captain, 
in  full  view  of  the  Germans,  and  still  under 
heavy  fire  from  rifles  and  machine-guns, 
rushed  forward  to  tend  a wounded  sergeant, 
and  having  placed  him  in  a shell-hole,  he 
dressed  his  wounds.  “ Captain  Hutcheson 
performed  many  similar  gallant  acts."’ 

Captain  MacGregor  was  another  instance  of 
a wounded  fighter  carrying  on  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  of  a man  who, 
though  hor.s  de  combat,  yet  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  high  standard  of  leadership  and 
devotion  which  he  had  set  himself.  His  courage 
and  endurance  were  shown  near  Cambrai,  from 
September  29  to  October  3.  The  whole  of 
MacGregor’s  heroic  work  was  done  under  heavy 
fire,  with  the  added  peril  of  acting  in  broad 
daylight.  Although  woundetl  he  pushed  on 
and  located  some  machine-guns  which  were 
checking  the  advance.  It  was  broad  daylight 
and  fire  came  from  all  du'ections,  but  with  rifle 
and  bayonet,  and  sitigle-handed,  the  cajitain 
put  the  German  crews  out  of  action,  killing 
four  and  taking  eight  prisoners,  the  residt  o* 
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his  energetic  and  successful  action  being  that 
many  casualties  were  saved  and  the  advance 
was  enabled  to  continue.  Captain  IMacGregor 
reorganized  his  command  and  then  performed 
the  most  valuable  service  of  usefully  supporting 
neighbouring  troops.  The  Germans  j^uHed 
themselves  together  enough  to  resist  stubbornly, 


CAPTAIN  J.  MACGREGOR, 

1st  Central  Ontario  Regiment. 

whereupon  MacGregor  went  along  the  line, 
organized  the  platoons,  took  command  of  the 
leading  waves  and  continued  the  advance 
Daylight  dangers  seem  to  have  had  some  special 
charm  for  tliis  Canadian  officer,  for  later,  after 
a personal  “ daylight  reconnaissance  under 
heavy  fire,”  he  established  his  company  in 
Neuville  vSt.  Remy,  the  direct  result  of  this 
intrepidity  being  that  the  advance  into  Tilloj^ 
was  greatly  helped. 

The  Crosses  awarded  to  Lieutenants  Kerr 
and  Lyall  were  for  their  valour  during  the 
Bourlon  “Wood  operations  on  September  27. 
Kei’r  was  in  command  of  the  left  support 
company  in  attack  and  handled  it  with  great 
skill,  giving  timely  sirp])ort  by  outflanking  a 
machine -gim  which  w.as  impeding  the  advance. 
Afterwards,  near  the  Arras-Cambrai  Road, 
the  advance  was  again  held  up  by  a strong 
point,  and  this  critical  emergency  gave  Lieu- 
tenant Kerr  the  chance  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion as  a fighter  of  the  utmost  merit.  “Far 
in  advance  of  his  company  ” he  rushed  the 
strong  jjoint  single-harided  and  with  such 
overwhelming  impetuosity  that  he  captured 


four  machine-guns  and  no  fewer  than  31 
prisoners. 

Lieutenant  Lyall’ s deeds  were  such  that  of 
him  it  must  be  said,  as  has  been  remarked  in 
previous  chapters  of  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments of  the  Cross,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
official  records  they  would  be  regarded  as 
incredible.  He  began  showing  his  bravery 
and  high  power  of  command  whilst  leading  his 
platoon  against  Bourlon  "Wood,  giving  invaluable 
support  to  the  leading  company,  which  was 
held  up  by  a strong  point.  By  a flank  move- 
ment Lyall  captured  this  point,  with  one  field 
gun,  foru’  machine-guns  and  13  prisoners.  His 
platoon,  much  weakened  by  casualties,  was 
held  up  by  machine-guns  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Wood.  Lyall  now  surpassed  his  own 
gallantry,  for  collecting  any  men  who  happened 
to  be  available,  he  led  them  towards  the  strong 
point,  and  “ springing  forward  alone,”  rushed 
the  position  single-handed  and  killed  the 
officer  in  charge,  afterwards  capturing  at  this 
point  45  prisoners  and  five  machine-guns.  He 
made  good  his  final  objective  with  a further 


LIEUTENANT  G.  F.  KERR, 
1st  Central  Ontario  Regiment. 


haul  of  47  prisoners,  and  by  consolidating  his 
position  protected  the  rest  of  the  company. 
So  much  for  that  great  day  of  September  27. 
There  was  a fine  repetition  of  it  on  October  1, 
in  the  neighbomdiood  of  Blecourt,  when  Lyall, 
although  in  command  of  only  a weak  company, 
so  skilfully  disposed  matters  that  he  captured 
a strongly  defended  position  which  yielded  the 
large  number  of  17  machine-guns  and  80 
prisoners.  During  these  two  days’  operations 
Lieutenant  Lyall’ s total  captures  were  three 
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officers,  182  other  ranks,  26  machine-guns,  and 
one  field  gun,  exclusive  of  heavy  casualties 
inflicted.”  Tliis  officer’s  achievements,  there- 
fore, stood  prominently  out  even  in  the  wonder- 
ful deeds  for  which  the  Cross  was  given,  and 
he  consistently  showed  that  amazing  personal 
prowess  which  undoubtedly,  by  inspiring 
followers,  did  so  much  to  demoralize  the 
Germans  and  ensure  the  complete  success  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  great  advance. 

Lieutenant  Algie  lost  his  life  in  winning  liis 
distinction.  On  October  11,  north-east  of 
Cambrai,  he  was  with  attacking  troops  which 
came  under  heavy  enfilade  machine-gun  fire 
from  a neighbouring  village.  With  nine  volun- 
teers he  rushed  forward  and  shot  the  crew  of  a 
German  macliine-gun,  then,  turning  the  weapon 
on  the  enemy  he  enabled  his  party  to  reach  the 
\’illage.  Another  hostile  maclune-gun  pre- 
sented itself  as  an  irresistible  target,  and  rush- 
ing at  this  also  Lieutenant  Algie  killed  the  crew 
and  captured  an  officer  and  10  men,  the  result 
being  that  he  cleared  the  end  of  the  village. 
The  subaltern  now  established  his  party  and 
went  back  for  reinforcements,  but  unhappily 
he  was  killed  when  gallantly  leading  them 
Corward.  His  bravery  had  been  shown  in  the 
face  of  intense  fire,  and  it  \vas  the  means  of 
.saving  many  lives  and  of  enabling  the  position 
to  be  held. 

Sergeant  INlerrifield  had  served  with  “ ex- 
ceptional distinction  ” on  many  former  occa- 
sions, and  throughout  the  attack  near  Aban- 
court  on  October  1 he  showed  the  highest 
qualities  of  valour  and  leadership.  His  acts 
were  marked  by  somewhat  imusual  circum- 
stances, for  having  single-handed  attacked 
two  machine -gim  emplacements  from  wliich 
intense  fire  w'as  holding  up  his  men,  he  dashed 
“ from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole,”  an  undertaking 
which  demanded  rare  agility  and  pluck.  He 
succeeded  in  killing  the  occupants  of  the  first 
post,  and,  although  wounded,  he  continued 
to  attack  the  second  post,  the  occupants  of 
wliich  he  killed  with  a bomb.  Sergeant  Merri- 
field’s  indomitable  spirit  made  liim  refuse  to 
be  evacuated,  and  he  led  his  platoon  until  he 
was  “ again  severely  wounded.” 

The  record  concerning  Private  Nunney  was 
notable  because  it  did  not  specify  any  particular 
act  of  valour,  but  was  a plain  statement  of 
an  exliibition  of  cool,  consistent  fearlessness 
which  was  priceless  as  an  example.  The  pri- 
vate won  his  fame  during  the  operations  against 
the  Drocourt-Queant  line  on  September  1 aiifl  2. 


On  the  1st,  when  his  battalion  was  in  ihe  vici 
nity  of  Vis-en-Artois,  preparatory  to  the 
advance,  the  Germans  laid  down  a heavy 
barrage  and  counter-attacked.  Nunney  was 
at  this  time  at  company  headquarters  and  he  at 
once,  on  his  own  initiative,  proceeded  through 
the  barrage  to  the  company  outjiost  lines, 
“ going  from  post  to  post  and  encouraging  the 
men  by  his  own  fearless  example.”  The 
Germans  were  repul-ed  and  a critical  situat  on 
was  saved.  The  private’s  dash  during  tlc' 
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2nd  Central  Ontario  Regiment. 

attack  on  the  2nd  continually  placed  him  in 
advance  of  his  companions,  and  his  conduct 
undoubtedly  helped  greatly  to  carry  the 
company  forward  to  its  objectives.  Nunney 
carried  on  in  this  determined  fashion  until 
he  was  severely  wounded. 

The  remaining  six  recipients  to  be  dealt  with 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Dominions.  They  were  : — • 

Lieut.  S.  L.  Honey,  D.C.M.,  iM.iM.,  late  78th 
Bn.  Manitoba  Regt. 

Lieut.  M.  F.  Gregg,  IM.C.,  Royal  Can.  Regt., 
Nova  Scotia  Regt. 

Sergt.  H.  Cairns,  D.C.M.,  late  46th  Bn. 
Saskatchewan  Regt . 

Private  \V.  L.  Rayfield,  7th  Bn.  Iffiitish 
Columbia  Regt. 

Private  J.  F.  Ymung,  87th  Bn.  Quebec 
Regt. 
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Private  T.  Ricketts,  1st  Bn.  R.  Newfound- 
land Regt. 

Bourlon  Wood  was  the  scene  of  the  operations 
in  which,  from  September  27  to  October  2, 
Lieutenant  Honey  played  an  important  part. 
On  the  27th,  when  all  his  company  officers  had 
become  casualties.  Honey  took  command,  and 
under  very  severe  fire  skilfully  carried  out 


SERGEANT  MERRIFIELD, 

Central  Ontario  Regiment. 

reorganization.  Continuing  the  advance  with 
great  dash  he  gained  the  objective.  He  now 
found  that  his  company  was  suffering  casualties 
from  enfilade  machine-gun  fire,  whereupon 
he  followed  the  example  which  had  been  so 
often  set — he  located  and  rushed,  single- 
handed,  the  machine-gun  nest  and  captured 
the  guns  and  10  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Honey 
afterwards  repelled  four  counter-attacks,  and 
after  dark,  again  went  out  alone,  and  having 
located  an  enemy  post  he  led  a party  which 
captured  it  and  three  guns.  There  was  no 
falling  off  in  the  high  character  of  the  work 
which  Honey  set  himself  to  do.  With  great 
skill  and  daring  he  led  his  company  on  Sep- 
tember 29  against  a strong  German  position, 
and  in  the  succeeding  days  of  the  battle  he 
continued  his  display  of  heroism  and  devotion. 
This  gallant  officer  died  of  wounds  received 
during  the  last  day  of  the  attack  by  his  bat- 
talion. 

The  honour  awarded  to  Lieutenant  Gregg 
was  for  his  bravery  and  initiative  during  opera- 
tions near  Cambrai  from  September  27  to 
October  1.  On  September  28  the  advance 


of  the  brigade  was  held  up  by  fire  from  both 
flanks  and  by  thick,  uncut  wire,  a combination 
which  caused  a dangerous  situation.  The 
prospect  was  not  promising,  but  Gregg  crawled 
forward  alone  and  explored  the  wire  until  he 
found  a small  gap.  Through  this  little  opening 
he  subsequently  led  his  men  and  forced  an  entry 
into  a German  trench.  A German  coimter- 
attack  in  force  followed,  and  bombs  having  run 
short  the  situation  became  critical.  Lieu- 
tenant Gregg  was  wounded,  but  in  spite  of  this 
and  “ terrific  fixe,”  he  managed  to  return  alone 
and  collect  a further  supply  of  these  missiles. 
He  then  rejoined  his  party,  which  was  much 
reduced  in  numbers  by  this  time,  and  despite 
a second  wound  he  reorganized  his  survivors, 
and,  leading  them  with  the  greatest  determina- 
tion, he  finally  cleared  the  German  trenches. 
Lieutenant  Gregg’s  behaviour  was  of  the  most 
resolute  and  courageous  kind,  for  he  personally 
killed  or  wounded  11  Germans  and  took  25 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  12  machine-guns 
captured  in  a trench.  Quite  regardless  of  his 


PRIVATE  C.  J.  P.  NUNNEY 
Eastern  Ontario  Regiment. 

wounds  the  officer  remained  with  his  company 
holding  on  until,  on  September  30,  he  was  again 
severely  wounded  while  leading  his  men  in 
attack. 

Extraordinary  valour  marked  the  conduct 
of  Sergeant  Cairns,  and  before  he  gloriously 
fell  he  inflicted  the  severest  punishment  on 
the  Germans  before  Valenciennes  on  No- 
vember 1.  A machine-gun  opened  on  his 
platoon,  whereupon  Cairns  instantly  seized  a 
Lewis  gun  and,  single-handed,  in  the  face  of 
direct  fire,  he  rushed  the  hostile  post,  killed 
the  crew  of  five  and  seized  the  weapon.  At  a 
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later  stage,  when  the  line  was  held  up  by 
inachine-gim  fire,  the  sergeant  .again  rusheil 
forward  and  killed  12  Germans  and  captured 
18  and  two  guns.  Once  more  the  advance  was 
stopped  by  field  guns  and  machine-guns. 
Cairns  was  now  wounded,  but  he  led  a small 
party  to  outflank  the  Germans,  of  whom  he 
killed  many  and  forced  about  50  to  surrender, 
adding  to  the  splendour  of  the  deed  by  cap- 
tm’ing  all  the  guns.  Having  consolidated,  the 
sergeant  went  with  a battle-patrol  to  exploit 
Marly,  and  he  compelled  60  Germans  to  sur- 
render. He  was  severely  wounded  whilst 
disarming  this  party  of  captives,  but  he  opened 
fire  and  inflicted  heavy  losses.  In  the  end  he 
was  rushed  by  a score  of  Germans.  He 
collapsed  from  weakness  and  loss  of  blood  and 
died,  a truly  gallant  soldier,  on  November  2. 

Privates  Rayfield  and  Young  gained  their 
Crosses  during  the  operations  on  September  2, 
3 and  4,  Rayfield  by  his  “ indomitable  courage, 
cool  foresight  and  daring  reconnaissance,”  and 
Young  because  of  the  bravery  he  consistently 
showed  as  a stretcher-bearer.  During  the 
operations  east  of  Arras,  Rayfield,  ahead  of  his 
company,  rushed  a trench  wliich  was  occupied 
by  a large  party  of  Germans,  of  whom  he  per’ 
sonally  bayoneted  two  and  took  10  prisoners. 
He  afterwards  located  an  enemy  sniper  who 
was  causing  many  casualties,  and,  under  con- 
stant rifle  fire,  engaged  this  marksman  “ with 
great  skill  ; ” then  he  rushed  the  section  of 
trench  from  which  the  sniper  had  been  operat- 
ing, and  his  daring  and  coolness  so  demoralized 
the  Germans  that  “ 30  others  siurendered  to 
him.”  Having  done  these  things  Rayfield, 
giving  no  thought  to  his  own  safety,  left  cover 
under  heavy  machine-gun  fire  and  carried  in 
a badly  wormded  comrade. 

“ In  the  open  fire-swept  ground  ” Young 
dressed  the  wounded,  and  more  than  once> 
having  exhausted  his  stock  of  dressings,  he 
returned,  \mder  intense  fire,  to  his  company 
headquarters  for  a fui’ther  supply.  For  more 
than  an  hour,  in  spite  of  the  total  absence  of 
cover.  Private  Young  continued  his  noble 
work,  showing  the  “ most  absolute  fearless- 
ness,” and  saving  many  of  his  comrade’s 
lives.  When  the  fire  had  somewhat  slackened 
he  organized  and  led  stretcher  parties  to  bring 
in  the  wounded  whom  he  had  dressetl.  This 
valour  and  devotion  to  duty  were  shown  all 
through  the  operations  of  September  2,  3 and  4. 

Private  Ricketts  was  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  divination  of  a German  intention  and 
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taking  prompt  means  to  nullify  it.  There  had 
been  a number  of  such  cases  in  the  war  records 
of  the  Cross,  and  that  of  Priv^ate  Ricketts 
ranked  amongst  the  best  of  them.  On  Oc- 
tober 14,  during  the  advance  from  Ledeghem, 
heavy  German  fire  held  up  the  attack,  and  the 
private’s  platoon  suffered  severe  casualtie.s 
from  a battery  which  was  firing  at  point-blank 
range.  Ricketts  instantly  volunteered  to  go 
forward  with  hisj  section  commander  and  a 
Lewis  gun  to  try  to  outflank  the  battery.  He 
advanced  by  short  rushes  under  heavy  fire 
from  machine-guns  which  were  with  the 
battery  ; but  when  still  300  yards  from  the 
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guns  the  comageous  couple  found  themselves 
in  the  perilous  position  of  having  exhausted 
their  ammunition.  The  Germans  now  saw  a 
chance  to  get  their  field  guns  away,  and  began 
to  bring  up  their  gun  teams.  The  private  at 
once  divined  the  intention,  and  doubled  back 
100  yards  under  the  heaviest  machine-gun  fire. 
Procuring  further  ammunition,  he  again  dashed 
back  to  the  Lewis  gun,  and  by  very  accurate 
fire  drove  the  “ enemy  and  the  gun  teams  ” 
into  a farm  whore,  bottled  up,  they  were 
helpless  ; and  the  platoon  then  advancing, 
without  casualties,  captured  four  field  guns, 
four  macliine-guns  and  eight  prisoner’s.  Sub- 
sequently a fifth  field  gun  was  intercepted  by 
fire  and  captured.  These  important  captures 
and  the  saving  of  many  lives  were  directly 
attributable  to  Private  Ricketts  grasping  the 
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German  intention  and  securing,  utterly  regard- 
less of  personal  safety,  the  further  supply  of 
ammunition  for  the  Lewis  gun  which  was 
used  with  such  complete  success. 

Eleven  montlis  after  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge 
on  the  night  of  April  22-23,  1918,  two  Crosses 
were  ])ostliumously  awarded  to  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy  who  had  shown  supreme  heroism 
in  that  immortal  exploit.  These  recipients 
were  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Nicholson 
Bradford  and  Lieutenant -Commander  Arthur 
Leyland  Harrison,  Bradford  being  a brother 
of  the  truly  gallant  Brigadier-General  Bradford, 


PRIVATE  J.  F YOUNG, 
Quebec  Regiment. 


who  won  the  Cross  in  the  war*  and  was  killed 
in  action  in  France  on  November  30,  1917. 
When  the  announcement  of  these  two  awards 
was  made  from  the  Admiralty  on  March  17, 
1919,  the  story  of  Zeebruggo  had  been  fully 
told  and  there  was  but  little  to  learn  concerning 
that  great  incident  in  naval  history,  yet  the 
records  of  the  deeds  of  these  two  naval  officers 
emphasized  once  more  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  April  night  enterprise  aird  the  great  skill  and 
inflexible  determination  with  which  it  was 
carried  out. 

Bradford  was  in  command  of  the  naval 
storming  parties  embarked  in  the  Iris  IT. 
Owing  to  the  motion  of  this  vessel  when  she 
proceeded  alongside  the  Mole  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  placing  the  parapet  anchors,  and 
before  she  was  secured  an  attempt  was  made  to 
land  by  the  scaling  ladders.  A brave  young 
officer  of  the  Erin,  Lieutenant  Claude  E.  K. 
Hawkings,  succeeded  in  getting  a ladder  in 

* Part  U8,  p.  174. 


position  and  actually  reached  the  parapet. 
The  ladder  was  crashed  to  pieces  just  as  the 
lieutenant  stepped  off  it  and  he  was  killed  on 
the  parapet,  defending  himself  to  the  last  with 
his  revolver.  It  was  no  part  of  Bradford’s  duty 
to  secure  the  ship,  but  at  such  a crisis  in  battle 
no  British  naval  officer  had  stopped  to  analyse 
the  exactness  of  his  position — if  he  saw  a 
breach  he  flung  himself  into  it,  for  the  good  and 
glory  of  the  common  cause.  “ The  ship  was 
surging  up  and  down,”  and  a derrick  which 
carried  a large  parapet  anchor  and  was  rigged 
out  over  the  port  .side  was  crashing  on  the 
Mole.  Bradford  climbed  up  this  dizzy  and 
dangerorrs  projection,  and  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity he  jumped  with  the  parapet  anchor  on  to 
the  Mole  and  placed  it  in  position  ; but  no 
sooner  had  he  hooked  on  the  anchor  than  he 
was  I’iddled  with  bullets  from  machine-guns 
and  fell  into  the  sea  between  the  Mole  and  the 
ship.  His  body  was  not  recovered.  “ Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Bradford’s  action,”  said 
the  official  record,  “ was  one  of  absolute  self- 
sacrifice  ; without  a moment’s  hesitation  he 
went  to  certain  death,  recognizing  that  in 
such  action  lay  the  only  possible  chance  of 
securing  Iris  II.  and  enabling  her  storming 
parties  to  land.”  - 

Lieutenant-Commander  Harrison’s  conduct 
differed  only  in  detail  from  that  of  Bradford. 
He  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  naval 
storming  parties  embarked  in  the  Vindictive. 
Just  before  coming  alongside  the  Mole  Harrison 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a fragment  of  shell 
which  broke  his  jaw.  This  severe  wound 
knocked  him  senseless,  but  when  he  recovered 
consciousness  his  unconquerable  spirit  impelled 
him  to  proceed  on  to  the  Mole  ; where  he  took 
over  command  of  his  party,  who  were  attacking 
the  seaward  end  of  it.  The  silencing  of  the 
guns  on  the  Mole-head  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  though  the  officer  was  in  a position 
which  was  fully  exposed  to  the  machine-gun 
fire  of  the  Germans  he  collected  his  men  and 
led  them  to  the  attack.  This  he  did  althoTigh 
he  was  severely  womrded  and  undoubtedly 
in  great  pain.  The  undertaking  was  one  in 
which  there  was  but  the  slightest  chance  of 
smviving,  and  Harrison  must  have  known  it, 
yet  his  spirit  never  faltered.  All  the  men  he 
had  gathered  together  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  he  himself  was  killefl  at  their 
head.  He  fell  when  he  was  indomitably 
pressing  his  attacks.  “ knowing  as  he  did  that 
any  delay  in  silencing  riie  guns  might  jeopardize 
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the  main  object  of  the  expedition,”  which  was 
the  blocking  of  the  Zeebrugge-Bruges  Canal. 

So  died  Lieutenant-Commandei's  Bradford 
and  Harrison  on  that  memorable  night  which 
inevitably  snggested  comparison  with  the 
storming  of  Badajoz — “ Ridge  fell,  and  no 
man  died  that  night  with  more  glory — yet 
many  ched  and  thei’e  was  much  glory.” 

Looking  upon  Victoria  Crosses  as  a baro- 
meter which  indicated  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
intensity  of  the  fighting  during  the  weeks 
immediately  preceding  the  armistice,  it  was 
seen  that  on  certain  days  in  September,  Oc- 
tober and  Xovember  there  were  amazing 
exhibitions  of  acts  of  courage.  For  these  tliree 
months  the  Crosses  awarded  formed  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  Cro.sses 
given  for  the  war.  August  had  a good  record, 
for  it  provided  more  than  half-a-dozen  days 
on  which  at  least  one  Cro.ss  was  won.  Sep- 
tember was  gloriously  heralded  by  no  fewer 
than  five  Crosses  for  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
followed  by  four  for  the  second,  and  the  high 


PRIVATE  THOMAS  RICKETTS, 


Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment. 

number  of  six  each  for  the  18th  and  the  27th. 
That  month,  indeed,  stood  prominently  out  in 
all  the  months  of  the  war,  for  it  could  claim 
an  average  of  one  Cross  for  each  of  the  30  days 
wliich  composed  it,  with  a Cross  or  two  to 
spare.  October,  too,  was  notable,  there  being 
tliree  Crosses  won  on  the  1st  and  five  on  the 
14th.  The  fierce  nature  of  much  of  the  fighting 
at  the  very  end  of  the  operations  was  indicated 
by  the  award  of  six  Crosses  for  deeds  of  valour 
on  Xovember  4,  the  last  Cross  to  be  won,  as 
announced  in  the  published  awards,  being  on 
Xovember  6.  British  airmen  had  so  fully 
proved  their  immeasurable  superiority  over 


the  Germans  that  they  were  not  able  in  the 
last  days  of  all  to  perform  those  special  acts 
for  which  alone  the  Cross  could  b'*  given,  and 
the  determination  of  the  men  of  the  German 
Fleet  not  to  [tut  to  sea  made  it  impossible  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Xavy  to  find  opportunities  to  secure 
the  honour 


PRIVATE  W.  L.  RAYFIELD, 
British  Columbia  Regiment. 


With  regard  to  individual  regiments,  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers  at  an  early  .stage  took  the 
lead  and  maintained  it,  the  mmiber  of  Crosses 
won  bj'  this  famous  old  corps  being  remarkably 
liigh.  Some  of  these  honours  were  conferred 
on  the  principle  of  selection.  Other  regiments 
wliich  added  greatly  to  their  renown  by  the 
nimiber  of  Crosses  won  were  the  Royal  Fusi- 
liers, the  Yorkshire  Regiment  and  the  Rifle 
Brigade — to  name  only  two  or  three  outstand- 
ing cases.  The  extraordinary  courage  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  oversea  troops  was 
clearly  jiroved  by  the  large  number  of  Crosses 
given  to  Canadians  and  Australians. 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  non-award  of 
the  Cross  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  IMarch  12,  1919,  when  Dr.  Mac- 
namara,  replying  to  a question,  said  the 
Atlmiralty  were  informed  that  at  the  battle  of 
Jutland  Lieutenant  Maurice  J.  Bethel  sacri- 
ficed his  life  by  staying  on  board  a sinking 
ship,  which  had  been  deserted  and  was  being 
hit  by  salvo  after  salvo,  to  attend  to  a dj’ing 
signalman.  It  was  a fact  that  the  only  recog- 
nition of  the  deed  was  publicitj-  of  the  death 
of  the  officer  in  the  London  Gazette  as  mentioned 
in  dispatches.  The  rule  against  the  post- 
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liumous  award  of  honours  proliibited  the  award 
of  any  other  honour  than  the  Victoria  Cross, 
and  the  Baaril  did  not  consider  that  Lieut. 
Bethel’s  conduct,  gallant  as  it  was,  reached 
the  high  standard  for  which  the  Victoria  Cross 
was  awarded. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  between 
August,  1914  and  February  28,  1919,  the  total 
number  of  Crosses  awarded  to  officers  anti  men 
of  the  Regular  Forces,  Territorial  Forces 
and  New  Armies  was  only  569,  and  two  Bai’s. 
Of  the  Crosses  one  was  given  for  “ sei’vices  in 
connexion  with  the  war,”  the  explanation  of 
tliis  description  being  “ Air  raids,  coastal 
bombardments,  etc.,”  this  instance  being 
clearly  that  of  Lieutenant  Leefe  Robinson, 
on  whom  it  was  conferred  for  his  skill  and 
courage  in  destroying  the  German  airship 
which  fell  in  flames  at  Cuffley,  on  September  3, 
1916.  This  was  the  only  Cross  ever  awarded 
for  an  act  of  valour  in  England. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  award  of  the  Cross 
during  the  long  period  mentioned  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  services  in  the  field  there 
were  distributed  the  following  honours  : D.S.O., 
8,435  ; M.C.,  35,802  ; D.C.M.,  22,800  ; Military 
Medal,  91,721. 

An  impressive  illustration  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  Crosses  awarded  to  casualities 
sustained  was  given  by  the  figures  oflicially 
published  in  March,  1919,  of  the  losses  of  the 
Foot  Guards.  No  fewer  than  616  officers  and 
13,053  other  ranks  were  killed  and  746  officers 
and  22,256  other  ranks  Wounded.  The  figures 
for  the  regiments  and  the  details  of  decorations 
awarded  were  : — - 
Grexadier  Guards. 

Killed,  203  officers,  4,436  other  ranks 

AVounded.  242  officers,  6,934  other  ranks. 

Missing,  two  officers,  85  other  ranks. 

Decorations  won — ^\^.C.,  7 : D.S.O.,  51  ; 

Military  Cross,  137  ; D.C.M.,  152  ; IMilitary 

Medal,  607. 

Coldstream  Guards. 

Killed,  158  officers,  3,448  other  ranks. 

Wounded,  324  officers,  9,435  other  ranks. 

Missing,  three  officers,  110  other  ranks. 

Decorations  won — V.C.,  7 ; D.S.O.,  40  ; 

Military  Cross,  121  ; D.C.M.,  152;  iMilitary 

Medal,  426. 

Scots  Guards. 

Killed,  108  officers,  2,026  other  ranks. 

Wounded,  149  officers,  4,002  other  ranks. 

Missing,  595  N.C.O.’s  anti  men.  No  officers. 


:jo:3 

Decorations  won-  V.C.,  5;  D.S.O.,  24: 

^Military  Cross,  97  ; D.C.M.,  89  ; Military 
iMedal,  332. 

Irish  Guards. 

Killed,  108  oflicers,  2,149  other  ranks. 
Wounded,  199  oflicers,  5,540  othei'  ranks. 
INlissing,  seven  officers,  100  other  ranks. 
Decorations  won — V.C.,  4;  D.S.O.,  15; 

^Military  Cross,  63  ; D.C.M.,  75  ; Military 
Medal,  195. 

Welsh  Guards. 

Killed,  33  officers,  820  other  ranks. 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER  A.  L.  HARRISON, 
R.N. 

AVoundcd.  55  officers,  1,700  other  ranks. 
Alissing,  no  officers,  two  other  ranks. 
Decorations  won — V.C.,  1 ; D.S.O.,  10  ; 

Alilitary  Cross,  30  ; D.C.Al.,  20  ; Alilitary 
Medal,  147. 

Gu.ards  M.lchi.xe  Gun  Recument  (4th  Bn  ). 
Killed,  six  officers,  I 7 t other  raid«. 
AVounded,  19  officers,  1,579  other  rauk-. 
(Missing,  one  officer. 

Decoiations  won— -D.S.O.,  2;  Alilitaiy 

Cross,  25  : D.C.(M  , 23  ; Alilitary  Aledal,  (>7. 
Alany  of  the  Crosses  were  ]iosthumously 
awarded  ; not  a few  of  the  recipients  sub- 
sequently fell  in  action,  and  others  died  of 
disease,  leaving  but  a shrunken  band  to  live 
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and  enjoy  the  honour  which  attended  their 
achievement  of  heroic  deeds. 

The  following  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  complete  the  list  of  recipients 
of  the  Victoria  Cross  : 

Algie,  Lieut.  Wallace  Lloyd,  late  20th  Bn., 
1st  Central  Ontario  Regt. 

Amey,  Lce.-Cpl.  Win.,  l/8th  Bn.,  R.  V'ar. 
Regt.  (T  F.)  (Birmingham). 


MRS.  BRADFORD,  THE  MOTHER  OF  TWO 

V.C.’S  SHOWING  THE  GROSS  OF  LIEUT.- 
COMMANDER  G.  N.  BRADFORD,  R.N. 

Archibald,  Sa^iper  Adam,  218th  Field  Co., 
R.E.  (Leith). 

Beatham.  Pte.  Robert  Matthew,  late  8th  Bn., 
A.I.F. 

Bissbtt,  Lieut.  Wm.  Davidson,  1 /6th  Bn., 
Arg.  and  Suthd  Highrs.  (T.F.). 

Bradford,  Lieut  -Com.  George  Nicholson, R N. 

Buckley,  Pte.  (T.-Cpl.)  Alexander  Hy.,  late 
54th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Cairns,  Sergt.  Hugh,  D.C.M.,  late  46th  Bn., 
Saskatchewan  Regt. 

Caldwell,  Sergt.  Thos.,  12th  Bn.,  R.  Scot. 
Fus  (Carluke). 


Cartwright,  Pte.  Geo.,  33rd  Bn.,  A.I.F. 
Clark-Kenned Y,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wm.  Hew, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  24th  Bn.,  Quebec  Regt. 
Clarke,  Sergt.  James,  15th  Bn.,  Laneaskire 
Fus.  (Rochdale). 

Cloutman,  Lieut.  (Act.  Maj.)  Brett  Mackay, 
M.C.,  59th  Field  Co.,  R.E.  (T.F.). 

CoLTMAN,  Pte.  (Lce.-Cpl.)  Wm.  Harold,  D.C.M., 
M.M.,  l/6th  Bn.,  N.  Staff.  Regt.  (T.F.) 
(Winshill,  Burton -on-Trer.t). 

CuRREY%  Pte.  Wm.  Matthew,  53rd  Bn.,  A.I.F 
Cltrtis,  Sergt.  Horace  Augustus,  2nd  Bn.,  R 
Dublin  Fus.  (Newlyn  East,  Cornwall). 
Daykins,  Cpl.  (Act.  Sergt.)  John  Brunton, 
2/4tli  Bn,,  York  and  Lane.  Regt.  (T.F.) 
(Jedburgh,  Scotland). 

Doy'le,  Co. -Sergt. -Major  Martin,  M.M.,  1st 
Bn.,  R.  Munster  Fus.  (New  Ross,  Co.  Wex- 
ford). 

Elcock,  Lce.-Cpl.  (Act.  Cpl.)  Roland  Edward, 
M.M.,  11th  Bn.,  R.  Scots.  (Wolverham^iton). 
Gordon,  Lce.-Cpl.  Bernard  Sidney,  M.M.,  41st 
Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Greenwood,  T. -Major  (Act  Lieut. -Colonel) 
Harry,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  9th  Bn.,  K.O.Y.L.I. 
Gregg,  Lieut.  Milton  Fowler,  M.C.,  R.  Can. 

Regt.,  Nova  Scotia  Regt. 

Hall,  Cpl.  Arthur  Chas.,  54th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 
Harrison,  Lieut. -Com.  Arthm'  Layland,  R.N, 
Harvey,  Pte.  Norman,  1st  Bn.,  R.  Innis.  Fus. 
(Newton-le -Willows). 

Hedges,  T. -Lieut.  Fk.  W^m.,  Bedfordshire 
Regt.,  attd.  6th  Bn.,  Noi  thamptonshire  Regt. 
Holmes,  Pte.  Wm.  Edgar,  late  2nd  Bn.,  Gren. 

Gds.  (Didbrook,  nr.  Winchmere,  Glouc.). 
Honey,  Lieut.  Sami.  Lewis,  D.C.M.,  M.M., 
late  78th  Bn.,  Manitoba  Regt. 

Hutchison,  Capt.  Ballenden  Seymour,  Can. 
A.  Med.  Corps.,  attd.  75th  Bn.,  Ist  Central 
Ontario  Regt. 

Ingram,  Lieut.  Geo.  Morby,  M.M.,  24th  Bn., 
A.I.F. 

Johnson,  Major  (Act.  Lieut. -Colonel)  Dudley 
Graham,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  S.  W.  Bord.,  attd, 
2nd  Bn.,  R.  Suss.  Regt. 

Johnson,  2nd  Lieut.  James,  2nd  Bn.,  Northd. 
Fus.,  attd.  36th  Bn. 

Kerr,  Lieut.  Geo.  Fraser,  M.C.,  M.M.,  3rd  Bn., 
1st  Central  Ontai-io  Regt. 

Kirk,  2nd  Lieut.  .James,  late  10th,  attd.  2nd, 
Bn.,  Manchester  Regt. 

I.EWis,  Lce.-Cpl.  Allan  Leonard,  late  6th  Bn., 
Northamptonshire  Regt. (Whitney,  Hereford). 
Lowerson,  Sergt.  Albert  David,  21st  Bn., 
A.I.F. 
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Lyall,  Lieut.  Graham  Thomson,  102nd  Rn., 
2nd  Central  Ontario  Regt. 

McCarthy,  Lieut.  Lawrence  Dominic,  16th 
Bn.,  A.I.F. 

MacGregor,  T.-Capt.  John,  51. C.,  D.C.5I., 
2nd  C.  51.  R.  Bn.,  1st  Central  Ontario  Regt. 
5IcPhie,  Cpl.  James,  late  416th  (Edinburgh) 
Field  Co.,  R.E.  (T.F.)  (Edinburgh). 

5Iactier,  Pte.  Robt.,  late  23rd  Bn.,  A.I.F 
5I.ARSH.ALL,  Lieut.  (Act.  Lieut. -Colonel)  John 
Neville,  51. C.,  late  Irish  Gds.  (S.  R. ),  attd. 
16th  Bn.,  Lancashire  Fus. 

5Iax\vell,  Lieut.  Joseph,  51. C.,  D.C.5I.,  18th 
Bn.,  A.I.F. 

5Ierrifield,  Sergt.  Win.,  4th  Bn.,  Central 
Ontario  Regt. 

5Iiles,  Pte.  Francis  George,  1/oth  Bn.,  Glouc. 

Regt.  (T.F.)  (Coleford,  Glouc.). 

5Iitchell,  Capt.  Coulson  Norman,  51. C.,  4th 
Bn.,  Can.  Engineers. 

5Ioff.att,  Pte.  51artin,  2nd  Bn.,  Leins.  Regt. 
(Sligo). 

Nunney,  Pte.  Claude  Joseph  Patrick,  D.C.5I., 
5L5I.,  38th  Bn.,  Eastern  Ontario  Regt. 
O’Niell,  Sergt.  John,  51.51.,  2nd  Bn.,  Leins. 
Regt.  (Glenboig). 


R.ayfield,  Pte.  Walter  Leigh,  7th  Bn.,  British 
Columbia  Regt. 

Ricketts,  Pte.  Thomas,  1st  Bn.,  R.  Newfound- 
land Regt. 

Riggs,  Sergt.  Fk.  Chas.,  51.51.,  late  6th  Bn., 
York,  and  Lane.  Regt.  (Bournemouth). 

Ra'an,  Pte.  .lohn,  .55th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Sexton,  Sergt.  Gerald,  13th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Towers,  Pte.  .James,  2nd  Bn.,  Scottish  Rifles 
(Preston). 

Townes,  I.ieut.  Edgar  Thos.,  51. C.,  2nd  Bn. 
Aus.  51. G.  Corps. 

Waring,  Cpl.  (Lee. -Sergt.)  William,  51  51.,  late 
25th  Bn.,  R.  Welsh  Fus.  (T.F.)  (Welslipool). 

Wark,  5Iajor  Blair  Anderson,  D.S.O.,  32nd 
Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Waters,  Temp.  Capt.  (Act.  51aior)  Arnold 
Horace  Sawto,  D.S.O.,  51. C.,  218tli  Field 
Co.,  R.E, 

Weathers,  Lee. -Cpl.  (Temp.  Cpl.)  Lawrence 
Carthage,  43rd  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Wilkinson,  Pte.  Alfd.,  l/5th  Bn.,  51anch. 
Regt.  (T.F.)  (Leigh). 

JYoods,  Pte.  James  Park,  48th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Young,  Pte.  John  Francis,  87th  Bn.,  Quebec 
Regt. 


lAuitraliati  o£iCia  photograph. 


A GAP  IN  THE  WIRE. 


L. 
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A London  Gazette  Supplement  of  March  31,  1919,  contained  a War  Office  list  of  places  and  dates 
concerning  awards  of  the  Cross  to  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  which  had  not 
been  previously  published.  These  important  details,  which  related  to  more  than  half  the  Crosses 
given  during  the  war,  are  as  follows : — 


N'ame  and  Regiment. 


Theatre  of  War. 


ACKRoyd,  T. /Capt.  H.,  M.C..  M.D..  late  R.A.M.t'.,  .attd. 
6th  Bn.,  R.  R. 

ADMSOK,  The  Rev.  W.  R.  F..  T. /C.F.,  -Ith  Cl.,  A.  Chapl. 
Dept. 

Adl.vm,  T.  /2nd  r,t.  T.  E.,  7th  Bn.,  Bedf.  K 

AI,LEN,  Capt.  W.  B.,  M.C.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C 

ANDERSON.  T, /Maj.  (A. /Lt.-Col.l  W.  H.,  12th  (S.)  Bn., 
High,  T.l. 

Andrew,  Ci>1.  L.  W.,  2nd  Wellington  R.,  N.Z.F. .. 
Axford,  L. /Cpl.  T.  L.,  M.M.,  16th  Bn.,  A.I.F 


Vpres,  France  . . 

Sanaiyal,  Mesopotamia 

Thiepval,  France 

Nr.  Meonil.  France 

Bois  Favieres,  nr,  Mariconrt,  France. 

ha  Basse  Ville,  France 

Vaire  .and  Hamel  Woods,  France 


Ball,  Lt.  (T.  ,/Capt.)  A.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  late  7th  Bn.,  Notts 
& Derby.  R,,  A'  R.F.C. 

B.irratt,  I’te.  T.,  late  7th  Bn.,  S.  Staffs.  R 
Barron,  Cpl.  C.  ,3rd  Can.  Bn.,  1st  Cent.  Ontario  R. 
B.yTTEN-BOOLL.  Lt.  A.  H.,  R.  Muns.  Fus. . . 

Baxter,  2nd  Lt.  Edward  Felix,  1 /Sth  Bn..  L'pool  R. 
(T.F.). 

Be.ak,  T. /Comdr.  D.  M,  W.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Drake  Bn„ 
R.N.V.R. 

Beal,  T. /2nd  Lt.  E.  F.,  13th  (S.)  Bn.,  York.  R 

Beesley,  Pte.  W,,  13th  Bn.,  Rif.  Brig. 

Bell,  T. /2nd  Lt.  D.  S.,  9th  Bn.,  Y'ork.  R. 

Bell.  T.  /Capt.  E.  N.  F.,  late  9th  Bn..  R.  Innis.  Fus., 
attd.  L.T.M,  Bty. 

Bennett.  T.  /Lt.  E.  P„  2nd  Bn.,  Wore.  R. 

Bent,  2nd  Lt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  P.  E,,  D.S.O..  late  Leic.  R., 
Commdg.  9th  Bn. 

Best-Dunkley',  Capt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  B.,  late  Lan.  Fus., 
attd.  2 /oth  Bn.,  Lan.  Fus.,  T.F. 

Birrs,  2nd  Lt.  F.,  late  6th  Bn.,  .A.I.F. 

Bishop,  Capt.  W.  A.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Can.  Cav.  and  R.F.C. 

Blackburn,  2nd  Lt.  A.  S.,  10th  Bn.,  Aust.  Inf. 
Bloomfield.  Capt.  W.  A.,  Scouts  Corps,  S.A.  Mtd.  Bde. 
Booth.  Sgt.  F.  C.,  B.S.A.  Police,  attd.  Rhodc-ia  Native  R. 

Bokella,  Lt.  A.  C.,  M.M.,  26th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Borton,  Lt.-Col.  A.  D.,  D.S.O.,  2, /22nd  Bn.  Loud.  R. . . 
Boughey,  2rid  Lt.  S.  H.  P..  late  1 /Ith  Bn.,  R.  Sco.  Fus., 
T.F. 

Boulter,  Sgt.  W.  E.,  6th  Bn.,  North'n  R. 

Bradford,  Lt.  (T. /I.t.-Col.)  R.  B.,M.C„  9th  Bn.,  Durh.  L.I. 
Brereton,  Pte.  (A.  /Cpl.)  A.,  9th  Bn.,  Manitoba  R. 
Brillant,  Lt.  ,T.,  AI.C.,  late  22nd  Bn.,  Quebec  R. 
Brooks,  C.S.M.  E.,  2 /Ith  Bn.,  Oxf.  & Bucks.  J..I.,  T.F.  . . 
Brown,  Sgt.  D.  F.,  2nd  Inf.  Bn.,  N.Z.F.  .. 

Brow'n,  Pte.  H.,  hate  10th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  . . 

Brown,  Cpl.  W.  E.,  D.C.M.,  20th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Bryan,  L.  /Cpl.  T.,  25th  (S.)  Bn.,  North’d  Fus.  . . 
Buchan.  2iid  Lt.  J.  C.,  Arg.  & Suth'd  Highi-s.  . . 
Buchanan,  Lt.  (T.  /Capt.)  A.,  Ith  Bn.,  S.W.  Bord. 
Bugden,  Pte.  P.,  late  31st  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Burman,  Sgt.  W.  F.,  16th  Bn.,  Rif.  Brig.  . . 

BUSHELL,  Capt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  C..  DTs.O..  late  R.W. 

Surr.  R.  (S.R.),  Comdg.  7th  (S.)  Bn. 

Butler,  Pte.  W.  B.,  17th  Bn.,  W.  York.  R..  attd.  106th 
T.M.  Btv. 

Bye,  Sgt.  R..  1st  Bn.,  Welsh  Gds 


France  (distinguished  Hying  servs.)  .. 

N.  of  Y'pres,  Belgium  . . 

Passchendaele  11  idge,  France  . . 

Nr.  t'alonne.  France 
Nr.  Blairvdle,  France  . . 

Logeast  Wood.  France 

St.  Ledger,  France 
Bucf|Uoy,  France 
Horseshoe  Trench,  France 
Thiepval,  France 

Nr.  Le  Transloy,  France 

E.  of  Polygon  Wood,  Franc?  . . 

lYieltje,  Flanders 

Glencorse  Wood,  E.  of  Ypres,  France 
Nr.  Cambrai,  France  (distinguished  flying 
servs.). 

Pozieres,  France 
Mlali,  E.  Afiica  . . 

Johannesbruck.  nr.  Songea,  E.  Africa 
Vilters  Bretonneux.  France 
Sheria.  Palestine 
El  Burf,  Palestine 

Trones  Wood,  France  .. 

Eaucourt  I’Abhay,  France 
E.  of  Amiens,  France  . . 

E.  of  Meharicourt,  France 
Faj’es,  France  . . 

S.E.  of  High  Wood,  Prance 
Hill  70,  nr.  Loos,  France 
Villers  Bretonneux,  France 
Nr.  .Arras,  France 
E.  of  Marteville,  France 
Falauiyah  Lines,  Mesopotamia 
Polygon  Wood,  nr.  Ypres,  France 
S.E.  of  Ypres,  France  . . 

W.  of  St.  Quentin  Canal,  and  N.  of  Tergnicr, 
France, 

E.  ot  Lempire.  France  .. 

Yser  Canal.  Flanders  . . 


Calvert,  Sgt.  L.,  M.M,,  5th  Bn.,  K.O.  Y'ork-.  L.I. 
Campbell,  Maj.  & Bt.  Lt.-Col,  (T./Lt.  Col.)  J.  Y.,  D.S.O.. 
C.  Gds. 

C.irmichael,  Sgt.  J.,  9th  Bn.,  N.  Staff.  R. . . 

Carroll,  Pte.  J.,  33id  Bn.,  .A.I.F.  . . 

Carter,  C.S.M.  N.  V.,  late  r2th  Bn..  R.  Suss.  R.  . . 
Carton  de  Wiart,  Capt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  A.,  D.S.O.,  Ith 
Dn.  Gds. 

Castleton,  Sgt.  C.  C.,  late  5th  Bn..  Aust.  M.G.  Corps  . . 
Cassidy,  2n  Lt.  B.  M..  late  2nd  Bn..  Lane.  Fus.  . . 

Cates,  2nd  Lt.  G.  E.,  late  2nd  Bn.,  Rif.  Bde. 

Gather,  T./Lt.  G.  St.  G.  S.,  late  9th  Bn.,  Pi.  Ir.  Rif.  .. 
Cator,  Sgt.  H.,  7th  Bn.,  E.  Surr.  R. 

Chafer,  Pte.  G.  W.,  E.  Y'ork  R.  . . 

Chatta  Singh,  Sejioy,  9th  Bhopal  Int.,  Ind.  Army 
Chavasse,  Capt.  N.  G.,  M.C.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C 


Havrincourt,  France 
Ginchy,  France  . . 

Nr.  Hill  60  (Zwarteleen.  France) 

St.  Ives,  France . . 

Boars  Head,  Richebourg  I’Avoue,  France 
La  Boi.selle,  France 

Nr.  Pozieres,  Prance 
Arras,  France 

E.  of  Bouchavesnes,  France  . . 

Nr.  Hamel,  France 

Nr.  Arras,  France 

E.  of  Meaulte,  France  . . 

Wadi,  Mesopotamia 
Guillemont,  France 
Wieitje,  Flandes 


Cherry,  Capt.  P.  H..  M.C.,  late  26th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Christian.  Pte.  H.,  2nd  Bn..  R.  Lan,  R.  . . 

Christie,  .Rfimn.  (L. /Cpl.)  ,T.  A.,  1/lth  Bn..  Lond.  R.  .. 
Clamp,  Cpl.  YV.,  late  6th  Bn.,  York.  R.  . . 

Clare,  Pte.  G.  W.,  late  5th  Lrs. 

Clarke,  Pte.  (A.  /Cpl.)  L.,  2nd  Bn.,  Can  Inf. 

COFFIN.  Lt.-Col.  (T.  /Brig.-Gen.)  C.,  D.S.O.  R.E.,  Commdg. 
25th  Inf.  Bde. 

COLLEY,  Pte.  (A. /Sgt.)  H.  J.,  M.M..  late  10th  Bn.,  Lan. 
Fus. 

Collin,  2nd  Lt.  J.  H.,  1 /Ith  Bn.,  R.  Lan.  R.,  T.F. 
Collins,  A.  /Cpl.  J.,  25th  Bn.,  R.W.  F’us. . . 
Collings-YVells,  Capt.  f A. /Lt.-Col.)  J.  S.,  D.S.G.,  late 
Ith  Bn.,  Bedf.  R. 

Columbine,  Pte.  H.  G.,  late  9th  Sqdn.,  M.G.  Corps 

Colvin,  2nd  Lt.  H.,  dies.  R.,  attd.  9th  Bn 

Colyer-Fergusson,  2nd  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  T.  R..  late  2nd 
Bn.,  North'n  R. 

Combe,  Lt.  R.  G.,  late  27th  Can.  Inf.  Bn. . . 


Lagnicourt,  France 
Guinchv.  France 
Fejja,  Palestine 
Poeleapelle,  France 
Bourlon  YY’ood,  France.. 
Nr.  Pozieres.  France 
YY'esthiek,  Flanders 

Martinpuich,  France 

Givenohj',  France 
Palestine . . 

Marcoing  to  .Ylbert,  France 

Hervilly  YY'ood,  France 
E.  of  Ypres,  Prance 
Bellewaarde,  Flanders  . . 

S.  of  Acheville,  France . . 


Date  ot 

Gazette 

Deed. 

Date. 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

to  1.8.17 
9.4.16 

26.9.16 

27/28.9.16 

25.11.16 

3.9.16 

26.10.16 

25.3.18 

3.5.18 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

4.7.18 

17.8.18 

— 

8.6.17 

27.7.17 

6.9.17 

6.11.17 

11.1.18 

25.0.16 

5.8.16 

17/18.4.16 

26.9.16 

21/25.8.18/ 

15.11.18 

4.9.18 

21  ,'22.3.18 

4.6.18 

8.5.18 

28.0.18 

5.7.16 

9.9.16 

1.7.16 

26.9.16 

5.11.16 

30.12.16 

1.10.17 

11.1.18 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

20.9.17 

8.11.17 

— 

11.8.17 

23.7.16 

9.9.16 

24.8.16 

29.12.16 

12.2.17 

8.6.17 

17/18.7.18 

16.9.18 

7.11.17 

18.12.17 

1.12.17 

13.2.18 

14.7.16 

26.10.16 

1.10.16 

25.11.16 

9.8.18 

27.9.18 

8/9.8.18 

27.9.18 

28.1.17 

27.6.17 

15.9.17 

11.6.17 

16.8.17 

17.10.17 

6.7.18 

17.8.18 

9.4.17 

8.6.17 

21.3.18 

22.5.18 

5.4.16 

26.9.16 

26/28.9.17 

26.11.17 

20.9,17 

26.11.17 

23.3.18 

3. .5. 18 

6.8.17 

17.10.1- 

31.7.17 

6.9.I7 

12.9.18 

15.11.18 

15.9.16 

26.10.16 

8.9.17 

17.10.17 

7/12.6.17 

2.8.17 

30.6.16 

9.9.16 

2/3.7.16 

9.9.16 

28.7.16 

26.9.16 

28.3.18 

3.5.18 

8.3.17 

11.5.17 

1.7.16 

9.9.16 

9.1.17 

8.6.17 

3, '4. 6. 16 

5.8.16 

13.1.16 

21.6.16 

9.8.16 

26.10.16 

31.7/2.8.17 

14.9.17 

26.3.17 

(Bar) 

11.5.17 

18.10.15 

3.3.16 

21 /22.12.17 

27.2  18 

9.10.17 

18.12.17 

28/29.11.17 

11.1.18 

9.9.16 

26.10.16 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

25.8.18 

22.10.18 

9.4.18 

28.6.18 

31.10.17 

18.12.17 

22/27.3.18 

24.4.18 

22.3.18 

3.5.18 

20.9.17 

8.11.17 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

3.5.17 

27.6.17 

THE  TIMES  HISTOBY  OF  THE  WAR. 


S.M 


Name  and  Regiment. 

COVGREVE,  Bt.  Maj.  W.  La  T.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  late  Rif. 
Btle. 

Cooke,  Pte.  T.,  late  8th  Bn.,  Aust.  Inf.,  A,I.F, 

Cooper,  Sgt.  E.,  12th  Bn,,  K.R.  Rif,  C.  . , 

COPPINS,  Cpi.  F.  G.,  Sth  Bn.,  Manitoba  R. 

Cotter,  L./Cpl.  (A. /Cpi.)  W.  R.,  late  6th  Bn.,  E.  Kent  R 
Counter,  Pte.  J.  T..  King’s  L'pool  R. 

Court,  2nd  Lt.  G.  G.,  S.  Ban.  R.  (3id,  attd.  1 /4th,  Bn.). 
COVERDALE.  Sgt.  H..  11th  Bii.,  Maiich.  R. 

Cox,  Pte.  C.,  7th  Bn.,  Bedf.  R. 

Craig,  2nd  Lt.  J.  M.,  1 /4th  Bn.,  attd.  1 /5th  Bn. 
R.  Sco.  Fus, 

Crichton,  Pte.  J.,  2nd  Bn.,  Auok.  R.,  N.Z.F,  , , 

Cro.ak,  Pte.  J,  B.,  late  Quebec  R.  . , 

Cross,  Pte.  (A. /L./Cpl.)  A.  H.,  40th  Bn.,  M.G.  Corps  .. 
Crowe,  2nd  Lt.  J..  2nd  Bn.,  Wore.  R.  . . 

Cruickshank,  Pte.  R.  E.,  2 /4th  Bn.,  Lond.  R.  (Lond,  Sco,). 
Cunningham,  Cpi.  J.,  late  2nd  Bn.,  I-ein.  R. 

Cunningham,  Pte.  J.,  E.  York.  R... 

Baiziei,,  Dvr.  H.,  1.5th  Bn.,  .A.I.F. 

Dancox,  Pte.  F.  G..  late  4th  Bn.,  Wore.  R. 

Davey,  Cpi.  P.,  M.M.,  10th  Bn.,  A. I F. 

Davies,  Cpi.  J.  L.,  late  13th  Bn.,  R.  Welsh  Fus.  . . 
Davies,  Cpi.  J.  T.,  S.  Lan.  R. 

Davies,  Cpi.  J.,  10th  Bn.,  R.  Welsh  Fus.  . . 

Day,  Cpi.  S.  J..  11th  Bn.,  Suff.  R 

Dinesen,  Pte.  T.,  42nd  Bn.,  Quebec  R.  . . 

Dougall,  Lt,  (.A./Capt.)  E.  S.  late  S.R.,  attd.  “ A ” Bty., 
88th  Bde. 

Downie,  Sgt,  R,,  2nd  Bn.,  R.  Dub.  Fils.  . . 

Dresser,  Pte.  T.,  7th  Bn.,  Y’ork  R. 

DUFPY,  Pte.  J.,  6th  Bn.,  R.  Innis.  Fus. 

Dunville,  2nd  Lt.  J.  S.,  late  1st  R.  Dns.  . . 

Dwyer,  Sgt.  J.  J.,  4th  Aust.  M.G.  Coy.,  Aust.  M.G.  Corps 

Edw.ards,  Sgt.  A.,  1 /6th  Bn.,  Sea.  Highrs. 

Edw.ards,  Pte.  F.  J.,  12th  Bn.,  Midd’x  R. 

Edwards,  Pte.  W.,  7th  Bn.,  K.O.  Yorks.  L.I. 

Egerton,  Cpi.  B.  .4.,  16th  Bn.,  Notts  A Derby.  R. 
Blliott-Cooper,  Capt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  N.  B.,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
Sth  Bn.,  R Fus. 

Emerson,  T.  /2nd  Lt.  J.  S.,  late  9th  Bn.,  R.  Innis.  Fus. 
ERSKINE,  a.  /Sgt.  J.,  late  Sco.  Rif.,  T.F.  . . 

RVANS,  Maj.  (A' /Lt.-Col.)  L.  P.,  D.S.O.,  R.  Highrs. 

Faulds,  Pte.  W.  F..  1st  Bn.,  S.  Afr.  Inf.  . . 

Flowerdew,  Lt.  G.  M.,  late  Lord  Strathcona's  Horse  . . 
Forbes-Robertson,  Capt,  (A. /Lt.-Col.)  ,1.,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
Bord.  R. 

Forsyth,  Sgt.  S.,  late  N.Z.  Engrs.,  attd.  2nd  Bn., 
Auck’d  R. 

Foster,  Cpi.  E.,  13th  Bn.,  E.  Surr.  R.  . . 

Frbyberg,  Capt.  <T.  /Lt.-Col.)  B.  C.,  D.S.O.,  R.W.  Surr. 
R & R D 

Frickleton.  L.  /Cpi.  S.,  3rd  Bn.,  N.Z.  Rif.  Bde.  . . 

FYNN,  Pte.  J.  H.,  late  4th  Bn.,  S.  Wales  Bord.  . . 

G. aby,  Lt.  A.  E.,  late  28th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Gee,  Lt,  (T.  /Capt.)  R.,  M.C.,  2nd  Bn.,  R,  Fus.  . . 

Gilt,  Sgt.  A.,  late  Ist  Bn.,  K.R.  Rif.  C.  . . 

Gobind  Singh,  L.  /Dafadar,  28th  Light  Cav.,  I.A.,  attd. 
2nd  Lrs.,  I. A. 

Good,  Cpi.  H.  J,  13th  Bn.,  Quebec  R.  . . 

Gosling,  Sgt.  W.,  R.F.A.,  3rd  Wessex  Bde.,  T v. 
GouRlEY,  Sgt.  C.  E.,  M.M.,  “ D ” Bty.,  276th  W.  Lancs. 
Bde.,  R.F.A.,  T.F. 

Graham,  Lt.  J.  R.  N.,  Arg.  & Suth'd  Highrs.,  attd.  M.G.C. 
GrE-AVES,  a.  /Cpi.  F.,  9th  Bn.,  Notts  & Derby.  R. 
Green,  Capt.  J.  L.,  late  R.A.M.C.  . . 

Gregg.  Sgt.  W.,  D.C.M.,  M.M.,  13th  Bn.,  Rif.  Bde. 
Gribble.  T.  /Capt.  ,1.  R.,  10th  (S.)  Bn.,  R.  War.  R 
Grieve,  Capt.  R.  C.,  37th  Bn.,  Aus.  Inf.,  A.I.F.  . . 
Grimbaldeston,  Sgt.  (A.  /C.Q.M.S.)  W.  H.,  1st  Bn.,  K.O. 
Sco.  Bord. 

Grog.an,  Bt.  Lt.-Col.  (T./Brig.-Gen.)  G.  W.  St.  G.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  Wore.  R.,  Comdg.  23rd.  Inf.  Bde. 

Hackett,  Spr.  Vi  late  R.E. 

HaINE,  2nd  Lt.  R.  L.,  Ist  Bn.,  H.A.C. 

Halliwell,  L. /Cid.  J.,  11th  Bn.,  Lan.  Fus. 

H. ALTON,  Pte.  A..  1st  Bn.,  K.O.R.  Lane.  R. 

Hamilton,  Pte.  (A.  L./Cpl.)  J.  B.,  1 /9th  Bn.,  High  L.I. 
Hanna,  C.S.M.  R.,  29th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf. 

H-ARDY,  Rev.  T.  B.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  A.  Chapl.  Dept.,  attd. 
Sth  Bn.,  Line.  R. 

Harris,  Sgt.  T.  .).,  M.M.,  late  6th  Bn..  R.W.  Kent.  R. 
Harrison,  T,/2nd  Lt.  J.,  M.C.,  11th  (S.)  Bn.,  E.  York.  R. 
H.ARVEY,  Lt.  F.  M.  W.,  Lord  Strathcona’s  Horse 
Harvey,  Pte.  J.,  l/22nd  Bde.,  Lond.  R.  . . 

HAYW.ARD,  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  R.  F.  J.,  1st  Bn.  Wilts  R.  .. 
Heaviside,  Pte.  M.,  15th  Bn  , Dur.  L.I. 

Henderson,  2nd  Lt.  (A.  /Capt.)  A.,  M.C.,  late  4th,  attd. 

2nd,  Bn.,  Arg.  & Suth’d  .Highrs. 

Henderson,  .Major  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  E.  E.  D..  late  2nd  Bn., 
N.  Staffs.  R.,  attd.  9th  R.  War.  R. 

Herring,  T. /2nd  Lt.  A.  C.,  North’ll  R.  . . 

Hewitson,  L./Cpl.  J.,  1 /4th  Bn.,  R.  Lancs  R..  T.F. 
Hewitt,  2nd  Lt.  D.G.W.,  late  14th  Bn.  Hamps.  R. 
Hewitt,  L./Cpl.  W.  H.,  2nd  Bn.,  S.A.  Infy.  R.  . . 

Hill,  Pte.  A.,  10th  Bn.,  R.W.  Fus. 

Hirsch,  2nd  Lt.  (A.  /Capt.)  D.  P..  late  4th  Bn.,  York.  R. 
Hobson,  Sgt.  F.,  late  20th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  . . 


Thoatro  of  War. 

Date  of 
Deed. 

(iazette 

Dati*. 

France 

6 /29 .7.16 

26.10.16 

Poziere-^.  France 

21  '25.7.  Ui 

9.9.6 

Langeniarck.  Flanders  . . 

16.8.17 

14.i>.  17 

Hackett  Woods,  France 

9.8.18 

27.9.18 

Xr.  Hohenzollern  Redoubt.  France  .. 

6.3.16 

30.3.16 

Nr.  Boisleux  St.  Marc,  France 

16. 4. IS 

22.5. 18 

Xr.  Arrow  Head  Cop-e,  France 

8.8.16 

26.10.16 

S.W.  of  Poelcapelle,  France 

— 

18.12.17 

Achit-le-Grand,  France 

13/17.3.17 

11.5.17 

Egypt 

5.6.17 

2.1.17 

Crevecoeur.  France 

30.9.18 

15.11.18 

■\niiens,  France 

8.8.18 

27.9.18 

Erviller^,  France 

25.3.18 

4.6.18 

Neuve  Eglise,  France  . . 

14.4.18 

28.6.18 

E.  of  Jordan,  Egypt 

1.5.18 

21. 6. IS 

Bois-en*Hache, 'France. , 

1‘2.4.17 

8 . r> . 1 7 

Opposite  Hebiiterne  Sector,  France  . . 

13.11.16 

13.1.17 

Hamel  Wood,  France 

4.7.18 

17.8.18 

Boesinghe  Sector,  France 

9.10.17 

26.11.17 

Merris,  France  . . 

28.6.18 

17.8.18 

Pilekem.  Flanders 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

Nr.  Eppevillc.  France  .. 

21.3.18 

22.5.18 

Delville  Wood.  France 

20.7.16 

26.9.16 

E.  of  Hargicourt,  France 

26.8.17 

17.10.17 

Parvillers,  France 

12.8.18 

26.10.18 

Messines,  France 

10.4.18 

4.6.13 

Gun  pits  F;.  of  Les  Boeufs.  France 

23.10.16 

25.11.16 

Xr.  Roeux,  France 

12.5.17 

27.6.17 

Kereina  Peak,  Palestine 

27.12.17 

27.2.18 

Nr.  Epehy,  France 

24  /25.6.17 

2.8.17 

Zonnobeke,  France  . . . . 

26.9.17 

26.11.17 

X.  of  Ypres,  France 

31.7.17/ 

14.9.17 

1.8.17 

Thiepval,  France 

26.9.16 

25.11.16 

Langemarck,  Flanders  . . 

16.8.17 

14.9.17 

S.E.  of  Ypres,  France  .. 

20.9.17 

26.11.17 

E.  La  Yacquerie,  nr.  Cambrai,  France 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

Hindenburg  Line,  X.  of  La  Yacquerie,  France 

6.12.17 

13.2.18 

Givenchy,  France 

22.6.16 

5.8.16 

Xr.  Zoniiebeke,  France.. 

4.10.17 

26.11.16 

Delville  Wood,  France 

18.7.16 

9.9.16 

N.E.  of  Bois  de  Moreuil,  France 

30.3  18 

24.4.18 

Xr.  Vieux  Berquin,  France 

11/12.4.18 

22.5.18 

Grevillers,  France 

24.8,18 

‘22.10.19 

Villers  Plovich,  France . . 

24.4.17 

27.6.17 

N.  of  Ancre,  France 

13.11.16 

15.12.16 

Messines,  France 

7.6.17 

2.8.17 

Sannaiyat,  Me.sopotamia 

9.4.16 

26.9.16 

Villers  Bretonneux,  France 

8.8.18 

30.10.18 

Masniere  and  I.es  Rues  Vertes,  France 

30.11.17 

11.1.18 

Delville  Wood,  France 

27.7.16 

26.10.16 

E.  of  Pozieres,  France  . . 

1.2.17 

11.1.18 

Hangiiard  Wood.  France 

8.8.18 

27.9.18 

Xr.  Arras,  France 

5.4.17 

14.6.17 

Little  Priel  Farm,  E.  of  Ephey,  France 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

Istabulat,  Mesopotamia 

22.4.17 

14.7.17 

Poelcaoelle,  X.  of  Ypres,  France 

4.10.17 

26.11.17 

Fonquevillers,  France  . . 

1.7.16 

5.8,16 

Bucquov,  France 

8.5.18 

28.6.13 

Beaumetz,  Harmies  Ridge,  France  . . 

23.3.18 

28.6.18 

Messines,  France 

7.6.17 

2.8.17 

Wijdendrift,  Flanders  . . 

16.8.17 

14.9.17 

River  Aisne,  France',  .. 

27.5.18 

25.7.18 

Shaftesburv  Avenue  Mine,  nr.  Givenchv, 

22/23.6.16 

5.8.16 

France 

Xr.  G.avrelle,  France 

28/29.4.17 

8.6.17 

Muscourt,  France 

27.5. IS 

25.7.18 

Xr.  Poelcapelle,  France 

12.10.17 

26.11.17 

X.  of  Ypres-Menin  Road,  France 

25  /26.9.17 

26.11.17 

Lens,  France 

21.8.17 

8.11.17 

Nr.  Bucquay  and  E.  of  Gommeconrt,  France 

5.4.18 

11.7.18 

25/26.4.18 

/27.4.18 

Morlancoiirt,  Fiance 

9.8.18 

22.10.18 

Oppy,  Fiance 

3.5.17 

14.6.17 

Giivencourt,  France 

27.3.17 

8.6.17 

X.  of  Peronne,  France  . . 

2.9.18 

15.11.18 

Xr.  Fremicourt,  France 

21  '22.3,18 

24.4.18 

Xr.  Fontaine-les-Croiselles,  France 

6.5.17 

8.0.17 

Xr.  Fontaine-les-Croiselles,  France 

2.5.4.17 

4.7.17 

West  Bank  of  the  Hai.  Mesopotamia. . 

25.1.17 

S.6.17 

-Montague  Bridge,  France 

23/24.3.18 

7.6.18 

Nr.  Givenchy,  France  .. 

26.4.17 

3.0.18 

N.E.  of  Ypres,  Flanders 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

E.  of  Ypres,  France 

20.9.17 

26.11.17 

Delville  Wood,  France 

20.7.16 

26.9.16 

Xr.  Wancourt,  France  .. 

20.3.17 

14.0.17 

X.W.  Lens,  France 

15.8.17 

17.10.17 
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Name  and  ilegimcnt. 

Hoi.land.  Id.  J.  V.,  3rd  Bn.,  Loins.  B.,  attd.  7th  Bn,  .. 

IlOLMFS,  Pto.  T.  W..  tth  Bn.,  Can.  Mtd.  Rif 

HORSF.ali,  2nd  Lt.  B.  late  E.  Lane.  R. 

Howeli,,  Ciil.  G.  J.,  1st  Bn.,  A.I.F. . . 

Hudson,  Capt.  (T. /Lt.-Col.)  C.  E.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  11th 
Bn.,  Notts  ife  Derb.  . R. 

Huohes,  Pto.  T..  fith  Bn.,  Conn.  Rang.  . . 

Hull,  Pte.  (Shooing  Smith)  C.,  21st  Lrs.  . . 

Hunter.  Cp!.  D.  F.,  l/.5th  Bn.,  High.  J,.I. 

Hutchinson.  Pto.  J..  2 /5th  Bn..  Lan.  F,i  .. 

Hutt,  Pto.  l/7th  Bn..  R.  War.  R 

iNWonp,  IRo.  R.  R.,  10th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

J.iCKSON,  Sat.  H.,  7th  (S.)  Bn.,  E.  Yorks.  R 

.T.WKSON,  Pto.  W..  17th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

James,  T.  /Cajd-.  M.  A.,  M.C.,  8tli  (S.)  Bn.,  Giouo.  R. 
Jarkatt.  Cpl.  G.,  late  Sth  Bn.,  R.  Fus, 

Jeffries,  Capt.  C.  S.,  late  34th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Jensen,  Pto.  J.  C.,  50th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Jones,  Sgt.  I).,  12th  Bn.,  L'pool  R. 

Jones.  T. /Lt,  R.  B.  B.,  late  N.  Lan.  R 

Jones,  Pte.  T.  A..  1st  Bn.,  Chos.  R, 

JUDSON,  Sgt,  R.  S.,  D.C.M.,  M..\I..  1st  Auck.  R.,  N.Z.F. 

Kaeble,  cpl.  J.,  M.M.,  late  22nd  (French  Can.)  Bn., 
Quebec  R, 

Karanbahadur  Rana,  Riflinn.,  2 /3rd  Q.A.O.  Gurkha  Rif. 

Kella-.  T. /2nd  Lt.  H.,  lOth  Bn..  W.  Rid.  R 

Kenna',  Pte.  H.,  1st  Bn..  L.N.I.an.  R.  . . 

KENNA'.  Pto.  T.  .1.  B.,  2nd  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Kfrr,  Pte.  J.  C.,  49th  Bn.  Can.  Inf. 

Kilba’,  Capt.  A.  F.  G.,  iate  2nd  Bn.,  S.  Staff.  R.  . . 
Kinross,  Pte.  C.  J.,  49th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  (Alboita)  R.  . . 

Knight,  Sgt,  A.  G.,  late  10th  Bn,,  Alberta  R.,  Can.  Inf. 
Knight.  Sgt,  .A.  J.,  2 /8th  Bn.,  Lond.  R.  , . 

KnO-N,  T. /2ud  Lt,  C,  L.,  IjOth  Fid.  Coy.  R.E 

Kono'VAL.  A./Ciil.  F.,  47th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf. 

Lafone,  Maj.  .A.  M..  late  1 /1st  County  of  Lond.  Yeo.  . . 
Lala,  Lance /Naik,  late  41st  Dogras,  ind.  Army  .. 
Lascelles,  2nd  Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  A.  ,AI.,  3rd,  attd.'  14th,  Bn., 
Duih.  L.I. 

Lauder,  Pto.  I).  R.,  R.  Soot.  Fus. 

Laurent,  Sgt,  H.  J.,  22nd  Bn.,  N.Z.  Rif.  Bde..  N.Z.F.  .. 

Leak,  Pte.  J..  9th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Learmonth.  Capt,  (,A. /Maj.)  O.  M.,  M.C..  late  2nd  Bn., 
Can.  Inf. 

Lewis,  Pte.  H.  W..  11th  Bn,,  Welsh  R,  . . 

Lister,  Sgt.  .1..  1st  Bn..  Lan.  Fus.  . . 

LoosEMORr.  Pte.  A.,  Sth  Bn.,  W.  Rid.  P,.  . . 
Loudon-Siianp,  T. /Maj.  S.  W.,  late  10th  Bn.,  Yorks.  R. 
LuaisdEN,  Maj.  F.  W.,  D.S.O.,  R.M..A 

MacDowkll,  Cant.  T.  AY.,  D.S.O.,  38th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  . . 
Macinta’re,  T.  /Lt,  D,  L.,  Arg.  & Suth'd  Highrs.,  attd. 

1 /lith  Bn.,  High.  L.I.,  T.  F. 

Mackintosh,  Lt.  I).,  late  3rd  Bn.,  Sea.  Highrs.  .. 
Masters,  Pto.  R,  G..  R.A.S.C..  T.F..  attd.  141st  Fid.  Amb. 

Maufe,  2nd  Lt,  H.  B.,  124th  Sge.  Btv.,  R.G.A 

Maa'SON,  Cpl.  (L.ASjt.)  T.  F.,  l/4th  Bn.,  R.  Lan.  R.,  T.F. 
McAulaa’,  Sgt.  J..  D.C.M..  Lst  Bn.,  Scots  Gds  . . 
McBeatii,  L. /Cpl.  R.,  1 /5th  Bn.,  Sea.  Higlirs.,  T.F. 
McCudden,  2ud  Lt.  (T. /Capt.)  .1.  B..  D.S.O.,  M.C..  M.M., 
Gen,  List,  and  Noi  56th  Si(d;n..  R.F.C. 

McDougall,  Sgt.  S.  R.,  47th  Bn,.  .A.I.F.  . . 

MacFadzean,  Pte,  \A'.  F.,  late  14th  Bn.,  R.  Ir.  Rif. 

McGee,  Sgt.  L..  late  40th  Bn..  A.I.F 

McIntosh,  Pte.  G.,  l /6th  Bn.,  Gord.  Highrs. 

McIver.  Pte.  H.,  M.M.,  late  2nd  Bn.,  R,  Scots  . . 
McKean,  Lt.  G.  B.,  M..M..  14th  Can.  Inf.  Bn.,  Quebec  R. 
Mackenzie.  Lt.  IL,  H.C.M.,  late  Can.  M.G.  Corps,  7th 
Can.  M.G.  Cov. 

McNair,  T./Lt.  E.  .A.,  9th  (S.)  Bu.,  R,  Suss.  R.  . . 
McNamara.  J.t.  F.  IL,  No.  67  Aust.  Sqdu.,  R.F.C. 
McNam.ara.  Cpl.  J.,  E.  Sun.  R.  . . 

MC.NeSS,  L.  ,/Sgt.  F,,  1st  Bn,.  Soots  Gd«.  .. 
McReady-Diarmip.  T./Lt.  (A. /Capt.)  A.  M.  C.,  late  17th 
(S.)  Bn.,  -Midd’.N  K. 

Meikle,  Sgt.  J..  M.M.,  late  4th  Bji.  Sea.  Highrs.  . . 
Mellish,  The  Rev.  E.  N.,  T. /C.F.,  .A.  Chapi.  Dept. 
Melvin,  Pto.  C.,  2nd  Bn.,  R.  Highrs. 

Metcalf,  L.  /C[iI.  W.  H.,  M.M.,  16th  Bn..  Manitoba  R., 
Can.  Infy. 

Miller,  Pte.  J.,  late  7th  Bn.,  R.  Lan.  R.  . . 

-Mills,  Pte.  W.,  late  1/lOth  Bu.,  Mauch.  R.,  T.F. 

Milne,  Pte.  W.  J..  late  16th  Bu.,  Can.  Inf. 

Miner.  Cpl.  II.  G.  B.,  late  58th  Bn.,  2nd  Cent.  Ontario  R. 
Molyneux.  Sgt.  J.,  2nd  Bn..  R.  Fus, 

Moon,  Lt.  R.  V..  58th  Bn.,  .A.I.F.  . . 

Moore,  2nd  Lt.  JI.  S.  S.,  15th  Bn.,  Haiuiis.  R,  . . 

Mott,  Sgt.  B.  J.,  1st  Bu.,  Bord.  R. . 

Mottersheap,  Sgt.  T.,  late  20th  Siidn.,  R.F.C.  . . 
Mountain.  Sgt.  A.,  15/17th  Bn.,  W.  Ahuks.  R.  . . 

Moyney',  L. /Sgt.  J..  2nd  Bn..  Ir.  Gds. 

MUGPORD,  L. /t'pl.  H.,  8th  Sqdn..  M.C.  Corps  .. 

Mullin,  Sgt.  G.  II..  M.M.,  Can.  Inf.,  P.P.C.L.I.  .. 

Murray,  C.apt.  H.  W.,  D.S.O..  D.C.M,.  13th  Bn.,  A.I.F. 
Myles,  2nd  Lt.  E.  K.,  Welsii  R.  . . 

Needham,  Pte.  S.,  1 /5th  Bn..  Bedf.  R'gt, 

Newlands,  Capt,  J,  10.,  12th  Bn.,  A.I.F.  .. 

Nichol.as,  Pte.  H.  J.,  1st  Bn.,  N.Z.  Inf., Cant.  R. 


Theatre  of  War. 

Date  of 
Deed. 

Gazette 

Date. 

Guillemont,  France 

3.9.16 

26.10.16 

Nr.  Passcheiidaelc.  France 

26.10.17 

11.1.18 

Between  Moyenvillc  and  Blainzoville,  France 

27.3.18 

22.5.18 

Nr.  Bullecoiirt,  France . . 

6.5.17 

26.6.17 

Nr.  .Asiago,  Italy 

15.6.18 

11.7.18 

Guillemont,  France 

3.9.16 

26.10.16 

Hatiz  Kor,  India 

5.9.15 

3.3.16 

N.W.  of  Mceuvres 

16/17.9.18 

23 , 10 . 18 

Oppo.site  B’icheux,  France 

28.6. 16 

9.9.16 

Terrier  Farm,  S.E.  of  Poelcapelle,  France  . 

4.10.17 

26.11.17 

Polygon  'Wood,  E.  of  Ypres,  France  .. 

19/22.9.17 

26. 11.17 

Herniies,  France 

22.3.18 

8.5.18 

Nr.  Armentieres,  France  . . . . , 

25/26.6.16 

9.9.16 

Nr.  Velu  Wood,  France 

21.3.18 

28.6.18 

Nr.  Pelves,  France 

3.5.17 

8.6.17 

Passchendaele,  France  . . 

12.10.17 

18.12.17 

Norenil,  France  . . 

2.4.17 

8.6.17 

Guillemont,  France 

3.9.16 

26.10.16 

Bioadmarsh  Crater,  France 

21.5.16 

5.8.16 

Morval,  France  . . 

25.9,16 

26.10.16 

South  of  Bapaume,  France 

26.8.18 

30.10.18 

Neuville-Vitasse.  Bh-ance 

8/9.0.18 

16.9.18 

El  Ketr,  Egypt  . . 

10.4.18 

21.6.18 

he  Sars,  France 

4.19.16 

25.11.10 

Nr.  Loos,  France 

25.9.15 

30.3.16 

Hermies,  France 

9.4.17 

8.6.17 

Courcelette,  France 

16.9.16 

26.10.16 

Nr.  Guinchy,  B'rance  .. 

25.9.15 

30.3.16 

Passchendaele  Ridge,  France  . . 

28 /29.10.17 
31,10/1.  IJ  .17 

11.1.18 

Villers-les-Cagnicourt,  France 

2.9.18 

15.11.18 

Alberta  Section,  A^pres,  France 

20.9.17 

8.11.17 

Tugnv,  France  . . 

22.3.18 

4.6.18 

Lens,  France 

22/24.8.17 

26.11.17 

Beersheba,  Palestine 

27.10.17 

18.12.17 

El  Orah,  Mesopotamia 

21,1.16 

13.5.16 

Masnieres,  France 

3.12.17 

11.1.18 

Cape  HellCxS,  Dardanelles 

13.8.15 

13.1.17 

E.  of  Gouz^acourt  AVood,  France 

12.9.18 

15.11.18 

Pozieres,  France 

23.7.16 

9.9.16 

E.  of  Loos,  France 

18.8.17 

8.11.17 

Salonika  . . 

22/23.10.16 

15.12.16 

E.  of  Ypres,  France 

9.10.17 

26.11.17 

S.  of  Langemarck,  Flanders  . . 

11.8.17 

14.9.17 

Nr.  Fricourt,  France 

1.7.16 

9.9.16 

Francilly,  France 

3/4.4.17 

8.6.17 

A'imv  Ridge,  France 

9/13.4.17 

8.6.17 

Nr.  Henin  Fontaine,  Crolsilles,  France 

24.8.18 
and  27.8.18 

26.10.18 

N,  of  Farnpoux,  B’rance 

11.4.17 

8.7.16 

Nr.  Bethune.  France  . . 

9.4.18 

8.5.18 

Feuchy,  France 

4.6,17 

2.8.17 

Wieitje,  Flanders 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

Fontaine  Notie  Dame,  France 

27.11.17 

11.1.18 

\V.  of  Cambrai,  France . . 

20.11.17 

11.1.18 

Distinguished  Flying  Services,  France 

23.12.17 
30.1. 18 

2.4.18 

Dernancourt.  France 

28.3.18 

3.5.18 

Nr.  Thiepval  AA’ood,  France  .. 

1.7.16 

9.9.16 

E.  of  A’'pres.  France 

4,10.17 

26.11.17 

A’ pres,  Belgium  . . 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

E.  of  Courcelles-le-Couue,  Fiance 

23.8.18 

15.11.18 

Gavrede  Sector.  B’rance 

27/28.4.1,8 

28.6.18 

Meetscheele  Spur,  nr.  Passchendaele,  li'rance 

.30.11.17 

13.2.18 

Nr.  Hooge,  France 

14.2.16 

30.3.16 

Egypt 

20.3.17 

8.6.17 

N.W,  I^ens,  France 

3.9.18 

15.11.15 

Nr.  Ginchv,  France 

15.9.16 

26.10.16 

Moeuvres  Sector.  Fiance 

30.11.17 
to  1.12.17 

15.3.18 

Nr.  Marfau.x,  France 

20.7.18 

16.9.18 

St.  Eloi.  France  . . 

27/29.3.16 

20.4.16 

Istahulat.  Mesopotamia 

21.4.17 

26.11.17 

Arras,  France 

2.9.18 

15.11.18 

Bazentin-le-Petit,  B’rance 

30 /31.7.10 

9.9.16 

Givenchv,  France 

10/11.12.17 

13.2,18 

Nr.  Thelus,  France 

9.4.17 

8.6.17 

Demiiin,  France 

8.8.18 

26.10.18 

E.  of  Langemarck,  France 

9.10.17 

26.11.17 

Nr.  Bullecourt,  Ti’rance.. 

12.5.17 

14.6.17 

Nr.  Tower  Hamlets,  E.  of  Ypres,  France 

20.8.17 

8.11.17 

S.  of  le  Translov,  France  , . , , . . 

27.1.17 

10.3.17 

Nr.  Ploegsteert  AA'ood,  B’rance 

7.1.17 

12.2.17 

Hainelincourt,  France  . . 

26.3.18 

7.6.18 

N.  of  the  Broenbeek,  France  . . 

12/13.9.17 

17.10.17 

Monchv-le-Preux,  li’rance 

11.4.17 

26.11.17 

Passchendaele,  France  . . 

30.10.17 

11.1.18 

Stormy  Trench,  N.B.  of  Guedeoourt,  France 

4/5.2.17 

10.3.17 

Sanaiyal,  Mesopotamia,. 

9.4.16 

26.9.16 

Kefr  Kasim,  Palestine  . . . . ... 

10/11.9.18 

30.10.18 

Bapaume,  Cambrai  Rd.,  W.  of  Bounties 

N.E.  of  Lagnicourt,  France 

7/9.4.17 

15.4.17 

8.6.17 

Poldenkock,  France 

3.12.17 

11.1.18 
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Name  and  Regiment., 

OCKENDEX.  Sergt.  J.,  1st  Bn.,  R.  Dub.  f'us. 

O'Kellv,  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  C.  P.  J.,  M.C'.,  52nd  Bn.,  (.'an.  Inf. 
O'ME.tRA,  Pte.  .\I.,  intli  Bn.,  A.I.F.  .. 

Drmsbv,  Sgt.  .1.,  2nd  Bn  , K.O.  York.  I,. I. 

O'RoniKE,  Pte.  M.  J.,  Ttli  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  , . 

P.ALMER,  L. /Sgt.  (now  2nd  I,t.)  F.  \V..  R.  Firs.  .. 
P.ARSOXS,  T. /2nd  Lt.  H.  F.,  late  Gloiics.  R.,  attd.  Ittli 
(S.)  Bn. 

P.ATON-,  Lt,  (A.  /Capt.)  G.  H.  T.,  .M.C'.,  late  4tli  Bn.,  G.  GiL. 
P.ATTISOX,  Pte.  J.  G..  50th  Bn..  Can.  Infy. 

Pe,4RKES,  Capt.  (A./Maj.)  G.  R.,  D.S.t),,  M.C.,  5th  Bn., 
Can.  .Mtd.  Rif. 

Peck.  Lt.-Col.  ('.  \V..  D.S.O..  16th  Bn.,  Manitoba  R. 
Peeler.  L. /CpI,  \V.,  3rd  Aust.  Pnr.  Bn.,  A.I.F.  .. 
PHiM.irs,  T./Lt.  <t  ,Adjt.  R.  K.,  13th  Bn„  R.  War,  R., 
attd.  9th  (S.)  Bn. 

POLLARO,  2nd  Lt.  A.  ().,  M.C.,  Dt  Bn..  H.A.C.  .. 

Pope,  Lt.  C.,  late  11th  Bn.,  .L.I.F.  . . 

POULTER,  Pte.  A..  1 /Ith  Bn..  W.  Rid.  I!..  T.F.  . . 
Proctor,  Pte.  x.  H..  L'pol  R..  T.F. 

Prowse.  Chief  Petty  Officer  G.,  Drake  Bn.,  R..\.V.R,  .. 
Pryce,  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  T.  T..  M.C.,  G.  Gd- 

QCIOO,  Pte.  R..  12th  Bn.,  Ir.  Rif.  . . 

R-ATCLIffe,  Pte.  \V  . 2nd  Bn..  S.  Lan.  R.  . . 

Readitt,  Pte.  J.,  6th  Bn.,  S,  Lan.  R. 

Rees,  Sgt.  I.,  lltU  Bn..  S.  Wale.s  Bind.  .. 

Rees,  Capt.  (T.  Maj.)  L.  W.  B..  R.A.  A R.F.C.  .. 

Reip,  Capt.  O.  2nd  Bn.,  I/jinol  R..  attd.  6th  Bn., 
L.N.  Lan.  R. 

Reynolds.  T. /Capt.  H.,  M.C.,  12th  Bn.,  R.  Scots 
Rhodes.  L.  Sgt.  J.  H.,  3rd  Biu  G.  Gds.  . . 

Rich.ardson.  Pte.  (Piper)  .1.,  late  16th  Bn.,  Manitoha  R., 
Can.  Inf. 

Ritchie.  Drummer  W..  2nd  Bn.,  Sea.  Higlirs. 

Roberts.  Capt.  (A. /Lt.-Col.)  F.  C.,  D.s.O.,  M.C..  1st  Bn., 
Wore.  R. 

Robertson,  L.  Ciil.  C.  G..  M.M.,  10th  Bn..  R.  Fus. 
Robertson,  2nd  Lt.  C.,  late  R.W.  Siirr.  R.,  S.R.  (T.  /Lt. 
(.Y. /Capt.)  Tank  CorpD. 

Robertson.  Pte.  J.  P.,  late  27th  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  . . 
Robinson.  Lt.  W.  L.,  Wore,  R.  A R.F.C.  . . 

Roo.M,  Pte.  (A.  ;L. /Ciil.l  F.  G.,  2nd  Bn.,  R.  Ir.  R. 
Russell,  Capt.  .1.  F.,  JI.C.,  late  R.A.M.C.,  T.F..  attd. 

l/6th  Bn.,  R.tV.  Fus.,  T.F. 

Ruthven,  Sgt.  W.,  22nd  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Rutherford,  Lt.  C.  S..  M.C.,  M.M.,  6fh  C.M.R.  Bn., 
(luebee  R. 

Ryder,  Pte.  R.,  12th  Bn.,  Midd'x  I!. 

Sadliek,  Lt.  C.  W.  K..  51-t  Bn..  A.I.F 

S.ARE,  Pte.  T.  H.,  8th  Bn..  Som.  L.I 

Saunders,  Cpl.  G..  l/7th  Bn..  W.  York.  R.,  I'.F. 
Saunders,  Sgt.  .Y.  F.,  9th  (S.)  Bn.,  Stiff.  R. 

SCHOFIELD.  T.  '2nd  Lt.  J..  late  Lan.  Fus..  attd.  2 /.5tli  Bn., 
T.F. 

Seaman,  L. /Cpl.  E.,  late  2iid  Bn.,  R.  Innis.  Fus. 
Sewell,  Lt.  C.  H.  late  R.M  . Kent.  R.,  .attd.,  3rd  (Light) 
Bn.,  Tank  Corps. 

Shahamad  Khan,  Naik.  S9th  Punjabis 

Shankland,  Lt.  R..  43rd.  Bn.,  Can.  Inf.  .. 

SHEPHERD.  Riflmn.  A.  E..  12th  (S.)  Bn.,  K.R.Rif.  Corjis. 
Sherwood-Kelly,  Maj.  (A. , Lt.-Col.)  J„  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
Xorf.  R.,  Comdg.  1st  Bn.,  R.  Innis.  Fus. 

Short.  Pte.  W,,  late  8th  Bn.,  Yorks.  R.  . . 

SIFTON,  L.  'Sgt.  E.  YV.,  late  18th  Bn,,  Can.  liif.  . . 
Simpson.  Cpl.  (L. /Sgt.)  W.,  6th  Bn.,  Line.  R.  . . 
SiNTON.  Capt.  J.  A..  M.B.,  Ind.  Med.  Serv. 

Skinner,  Sgt.  (.Y./C.S.M.)  J.,  1st  Bn.,  K.O.S.  Bord. 
S-MITH,  2rid  Lt.  A.  Y.,  late  1 /5th  Bn.,  E.  Lan.  R..  T.F.  .. 
Smith,  Cpl.  (L./Sgt.)  E.,  D.C.M.,  1 /.5th  Bn..  Lan.  Fus., 
T.F. 

Spackman,  Sgt.  C.  E.,  1st  Bn.,  Bord.  R.  . . 

Spall,  Sgt.  R.,  late  E.  Out.,  R.,  P.P.C.L.I. 

Statton,  Sgt.  P.  C..  .M.M.,  4nth  Bn.,  A.I.F. 

Steele,  Sgt,  T.,  1st  Bn.,  S/aa.  Highrs. 

STONE,  Gnr.  C.  E.,  M.M..  R.F.A.  ., 

STONE,  Lt.  (.Y./Capt.)  W.  X.,  late  3rd  Bn,,  attd.  17th 
(S.)  Bn.,  R.  Fus. 

Storkey,  Lt.  P.  Y'..  -Y.I.F.  .. 

Straohan,  Lt.  H,,  M.C..  Fort  Garry  Horse 
Strinoer,  Pte.  G.,  Maneh.  R. 

Sykes,  Pte.  E.,  27th  (S.)  Bn.,  Xorth'd  Fus. 

Tait,  Lt.  J.  E.,  M.C.,  late  78th  Bn.,  Manitoha  R. . . 
Thom.as,  Pte.  (L.  .'C'lil.)  J.,  X.  Stalls.' R.,  attd.  2 /. 5th  Bn., 
T.F. 

Toye,  2nd  Lt.  (A./Capt.)  A.  M.,  M.C..  2nd  Bn.,  .YIidd'\  R, 
Train,  Cpl.  C.  YY'.,  2 /14th  Bn..  Loud.  R.  . . 

Travis,  Sgt.  R.  C.,  D.C.M.,  M..YL.  l.ate  2nd  Bn.,  Otago  R. 
Turnbull,  Sgt.  J.  Y..  late  17th  Bn..  High.  L.I.  .. 
Turrall.  Pte.  T.  G..  10th  Bn.,  YYorc.  R.  . 

Ye.ale,  Pte.  T.  YV.  H.,  .Sth  Bn..  Devon  R 

YVain.  T./Lt.  (A./Capt.)  R.  YV.  L.,  late  " A " Bn,.  Tank 
Coriis. 

YV.ALL.ACE,  T./Lt.  S.  T.  D..  C"  Bty.,  63id  Bile.,  R.F.A. 
YY'aller,  pte.  H..  late  10th  (S.)  Bn.,  K.O.  Y'ork.  L.I.  . . 
YVare,  (ipl.  S.  YV.,  late  1st  Bn.,  Sea.  Highrs.  .. 
YV.atson,  Maj.  (T.  'Lt.-Col.)  0.  C.  S..  D.S.O.,  R.  of  O., 
5th  Bn.,  K.O.  York.  L.I. 

YVeale,  L. /Cpl.  H.,  14th  Bn.,  R.  YVelsh  Fus. 


Tlicatrc  of  War. 

Date  of 
Deed. 

Gazette 

Date. 

E.  of  Langcinarck,  Franco 

4.  III.  17 

8.11,17 

??.W.  of  Passchcn(laf*l(*.  France 

26.  III.  17 

11.1.18 

Pozieres,  Franco 

9 12.8.16 

9.9.16 

Fayet,  France  . . 

14.4.17 

8.6.17 

Hill  W),  nr.  Lons,  Fraie^e 

15  T7.S. 17 

8.11.17 

X.  of  C'«)urcotte.  France 

16  A 17.2.17 

3.4.17 

Nr.  Epoljy,  France 

211/21. 8. 17 

17.10.17 

(.ionnelieu,  France 

1.12.17 

13.2.18 

Viniy  Ridge,  France 

HI. 4. 17 

2.8.17 

Xr.  Passchendaelo,  Franf« 

311,31.10.17 

11.1.18 

('agnic(»iirt,  France 

2.9. IH 

15.11.18 

E.  of  Vpros,  France 

20.9.17 

26.11.17 

Xr.  Rut.  MosopDtamia 

25.1.17 

8.6.17 

(iavrelle.  Franco  . . . . ... 

29.4.17 

8.6.17 

Louverai.  France 

15.4.17 

8.6. 17 

Erquinghein,  Lys,  France 

10.4.18 

28.6.18 

Xr.  Fucheux.  France  . . 

4.6.16 

5.8.16 

Pronville,  Franco 

2.9.18 

30.111.18 

Xr.  Vioux  Borqiiin.  France 

1 1 . 4 . 1,8 

22.5.18 

HaTnel,  France  . . 

1.7.16 

9.9,16 

Mossinos,  Franco 

It. 4. 17 

2.8.17 

.Algayat-al'Galiarbigah  Bond,  Mesopotamia. 

25.2.17 

4.7.17 

Pilekem,  Flanders 

31.7.17 

14.9.17 

Double  Craissieurs,  Franco 

1.7.16 

5.8.16 

Dialah  River,  MosoiKdamia 

8,10.3.17 

8.6.17 

Xr.  Frozenberg,  France 

20.9.17 

8.11.17 

Xr.  Houthulst  Forest,  E.  of  Ypres,  France  . 

9.10.17 

26.11.17 

Regina  Trench,  France. . 

8.10.16 

22.10.18 

X.  of  Beaumont  Hamel 

1.7.16 

9.9.16 

W.  of  Somme  and  at  Pargiiy,  France 

22.3.18 
to  2.4.18 

8.5.18 

W.  of  Polderhoek  Chateau.  France  . . 

8/9.3.18 

9.4.18 

Ypres,  France  .. 

30.9.17 

18.12.17 

and  4.10.17 

J^isschendaele.  France  . . 

6.11.17 

11.1.18 

Cuffley,  Hertfordshire,  England  ^ 

2 3.9.16 

5.9.16 

Frezonberg,  France 

16.8.17 

17.10.17 

Tel-el-Khu\vei!feh,  Palestine  . . 

6.11.17 

11.1.18 

Ville-sur-Aucro,  France 

19.5.18 

11.7.18 

Monchy,  France . . 

26.8.18 

15.11.18 

Tliiepval,  France 

26.9.16 

25.11.16 

Villers  Brotonneux.  France 

24  /25.4.18 

11.7.18 

Tower  Hamlets  Spur,  E.  of  Ypres 

4.10.17 

18.12.17 

Xr.  Thiepvai.  France  . . 

1.7.16 

9.9.16 

Xr.  Loos,  France 

26.9.15 

30.3.16 

Givenchy 

9.4.18 

28.6.18 

Terhand,  France 

29.9.18 

15.11.18 

Fremicourt,  France 

29.8.18 

30,10.18 

Xr.  B(‘it  Ayessa,  Mesopotamia 

12.4.16 

26.9.16 

and  13.4.16 

Passchendaele,  Franee  . . 

26.10.17 

18.12.17 

Villers  Plouich,  France  . . 

20.11.17 

13.1.18 

Marcoing.  France 

20.11.17 

11.1.18 

Munster  Alley,  France  . . 

6.8.16 

9.9.16 

Xeuville-St.-Vaast,  France 

9.4.17 

8.6,17 

S.W.  of  Etaing.  France 

2.9.18 

30.10.18 

Oral)  Ruins,  Mesopotamia 

21.1.16 

21.6.16 

Wijdendrift,  ?’iand'‘‘rs  . . 

16.8.17 

14.9.17 

Helles.  GalUpfili . . 

23.12.15 

3.3.16 

E.  of  Serre.  France 

.21  22  23.8.18 

22.10.18 

Marcoing.  France 

20.11,17 

11.1.18 

Xr.  Parvillers.  France  . . 

12  13.8.18 

26. 10. IS 

Xr.  Proyart.  France 

12.8.18 

27.9.18 

Nr.  Sannaiyat,  Mesopotamia  . . 

22.2.17 

8.6.17 

Caponne  Farm,  France. . 

21.3.18 

22 . 5 . 18 

C'ambrai  Sector.  France 

30.11,17 

13.2.18 

Bois  de  Hansard,  France 

7.4.18 

7,6.18 

Masniers,  France 

20.11.17 

18.12.17 

Es  Sinn,  Mesopotamia  . . 

8.3.16 

5,8.16 

Xr.  Arras,  France 

19.4.17 

8.6.17 

Amiens,  Franee 

8/12.8.18 

27.9.18 

Fontaine,  Franee 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

Eterpigny  Ridge,  Franc:' 

25.3.18 

8.5. Li 

Palestine . . 

8.12.17 

27.2.18 

X.  of  Hebuterne,  France 

24.7.18 

27.9.18 

Leipzig  Salient,  Authvillc.  France 

1.7.16 

25,11.16 

La  Boi^selle,  France 

3.7.16 

9.9.10 

E.  of  Higliwood,  France 

20.7.16 

9.9,16 

M^'rooing,  Fr'nce 

20.11.17 

13,2.18 

Gonnolien,  France 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

S.  of  Heninel,  France 

10.4.17 

8.6.17 

Sannaiyat.  Mesopotamia 

6.4.16 

26.9.16 

Jlossignel  Wood,  France 

28.3.18 

8.5.18 

Bazcntin-lo-Grand,  France 

26.8.18 

15.11.18 
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Name  and  Regiment. 

Wearse,  2nd  Lt.  I’.  B.,  late  3id  Bn.,  Essex  R.,  attd. 
11th  Bn. 

WELCH.  L. /CpI.  ,T..  1st  Bn..  R.  Berks.  R 

WEST.  ('apt.  (A. /Lt.-Col.)  R.  A.,  D.S.O..  iM.O.,  late 
\.  Ir.  Horse,  S.R.,  seed.,  (Ith  Bn.,  Tank  Corps. 
Wheelek,  .\Iaj.  fj.  C.,  2 /9th  Gurkha  Rif.,  Ind.  Army 
White,  Sgt.  ,A.,  late  2nd  Bn.,  S.  Waic.s  Bord. 

White,  T./Capt  A.  C.  T.,  eth  Bn.,  York.  R. 

White.  I’te.  .1.,  eth  Bn.,  R.  Ban.  R 

WHITE,  T. /2nd  l,t.  W.  A.,  38th  Bn..  .M.O.  Corps  . . 
Whitfielp,  Pte.  H.,  loth  (Yeo.  Bn. I,  King’.s  Shrop.  L.I. 
WiilTii.iM,  Pte.  T.,  1st  Bn..  C.  Gds. . . 

Whittle,  Sgt.  .1.  W.,  12th  Bn.,  A.I.F 

Wilcox.  Pte.  (1.. /CpI.)  A.,  2;4th  Bn.,  Oxf.  A Bnrk  . B.l. 
WILKIX-SOX,  T./Lt.  T.O.L.,  late  7th  Bn.,  -\.  Ban.  K. 
WoOD.tLL,  CpI.  (A. /Sgt.)  J.  E.,  1st  Bn.,  Rif.  Bde. 
Woodcock,  Pte.  T.,  2nd  Bn.,  Ir.  Gds.  . . 

Yocen’S,  T.  /2nd  Bt.  F.,  late  13th  Bn..  Dnih.  I,. I. 
Youll,  T. /2nd  Bt.  J.  S.,  1 /2nd  Bn.,  attd.  11th  (S.)  Bn., 
North'd  Fus. 

Youxo,  Pte.  T.,  9th  Bn.,  Dnih.  B.B 

Young,  Pte.  M..  late  8th  (S.I  Bn.,  E.  Ban.  R.  , . 

Zexgel,  Sgt.  R.  B.,  M.M.,  5th  Bn.,  Saskatchewan  R.  .. 


Tlieatre  of  War. 

Date  of 
Deed. 

Gazette 

Date. 

E.  of  Boos,  France 

28.6.17 

2.8.17 

Nr.  Oppy,  France 

29.4.17 

27.6.17 

Courcelies  and  Vaulx  Vraucourt.  France 

21.8.18 

30.10.18 

and  2.9.18 

I’igris  at  Shumran.  .Mesopotamia 

23.2.17 

8.6.17 

.Moncliy,  France , . 

19.4.17 

27.6.17 

Stutt  Redoubt,  France 

27.9.16 

1.10.16 

26.10.16 

Dialali  River.  Mesoiiotamia 

7/8.3.17 

27.6.17 

Gouzeaucourt,  France  .. 

18.9.18 

15.11.18 

Bury  El  Bisaneli,  Egypt  . . ■ 

10.3.18 

8.5.18 

Pilekem  Ridge,  Flanders 

31.7.17 

6.9.17 

Nr.  Boursies.  France  .. 

9.1.17 

8.6.17 

Nr.  Baventie.  France  . . 

12.9.18 

15.11.18 

Ba  Biiisselle.  France 

5.7.16 

26,9.16 

l.a  Paiinerie.  France 

22.1.18 

28.6.18 

Ney  Copse,  N.  of  Broenbeek,  France. . 

12/13.9.17 

17. 10.17 

Nr,  Hill  60,  France  ..  ..  . ^ 

7.7.17 

2.8.17 

S.W.  of  .Isiago,  Italy  . . . . . ' 

15.6.18 

25.7.18 

Buccpioy,  France 

25/31.3,18 

4.6.18 

Trench  51,  E.  of  Fonc|uevillers.  France 

22.12.15 

30.3.16 

E.  of  Warvillers,  France 

9.8.18 

27.9.18 

CORRECTIONS. 


The  notifieatinn  of  the.  award  of  the  Yictoria  Cro.ss  to  No. 
37,721.  Sgt.  John  Clarke,  Bjth  Bn.,  Ban.  Fus..  as  announced 
in  the  I.nndon  Gure/te  dated  tt-l  -lO,  should  be  read  as  awarded 
to  No.  37,721  Sgt.  (-V./C.S.M.)  .lames  Clarke,  15th  Bn,,  Ban. 
Fus.,  the  latter  being  the  correct  description  of  this  Warrant 
Officer. 


T'he  notification  of  tlie  award  of  tlie,  Victoria  Cross  to  No. 
11,7.88  C|il.  (I,. /Sgt.)  Walter  Simpson,  fitli  Bn.,  Bine.  R.,  as 
announced  in  tlie  London  Gnzeite  dated  3-10-191.8,  should  be 
read  as  awarded  to  No.  41,7.88  CpI.  (B. /Sgt.)  .Irtliur  Evans, 
fitli  Bn.,  Bine.  Regt.,  the  latter  being  tlie  correct  Cliristian  and 
Surname  of  tliis  N.C.O.,  whicli  lie  has  been  permitted  to  reassume. 
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AN  OBSERVATION  POST. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXV. 


BRITISH  POLITICS;  1917-18. 


A[r.  Lloyd  George’s  Government — The  War  Cabinet — Ei.ectoral  Reform — The  Irish 
Convention — The  Dardanelles  and  ^Mesopotamia  Commission.s — The  Indi.an  Cotton  Duties- 
Indian  Constitutional  Reforms — The  Corn  Production  Act — The  Stockholm  Coni  erence- 
The  Lansdowne  Letter — War  Aims — Unity  of  Command — The  “Sniping”  Debates — The 
Last  Military  Ser\ice  Act — The  Irish  Conscription  Clause — The  Maurice  IjEtter  and 
Debate — The  Educ.ition  Act — The  Biggest  Budget— The  Gener,\l  Election — The  Re- 
constructed Government. 


There  were  three  clearly -marked 
periods  in  the  political  history  of  the 
war  for  Britain.  The  three  Govern- 
ments to  which  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  entrusted  between  August,  1914, 
and  November,  1918,  were  so  strongly  con- 
trasted both  in  method  and  in  achievement 
that  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  less  obvious 
lines  of  divisions.  The  fii\st  period  was  short 
and  on  the  whole  uneventful.  It  comprised 
the  time  between  the  opening  of  hostilities 
and  IMay,  1915,  when  Mr.  Asquith's  ]3urely 
Liberal  Government  conducted  the  war  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas,  formed  in  the  long 
years  of  peace,  of  the  old  school  of  British 
policy.  That  was  the  period  of  the  party 
truce,  when  the  Government  governetl  and  the 
Opposition  ceased  to  oppose.  The  second 
[)eriod  was  concerned  with  the  chequered 
career  of  the  complete  Coalition  of  the  three 
British  parties,  which,  under  Mr.  Asquith’s 
leadership,  continued  from  May,  1915,  until 
December,  1916.  That  was  chiefly  a story  of 
attempts  to  graft  the  new  ideas  which  were 
being  thrown  up  by  the  war  on  to  the  old 
stock  in  the  time-honoured  British  spirit  of 
compromise,  nicely  adjusted  to  the  separate 
interests  of  the  three  parties.  When  this 
elaborate  system  of  give  and  take,  which  had 
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once  a month,  collapsed -under  the  stress  of  a 
conflict  which  relentlessly  exposed  weakness 
wherever  it  existed,  IMr.  Lloyd  George  opened 
the  third  and  last  chapter  in  December,  1916, 
and  was  still  engaged  on  it  when  hostilities 
ceased  in  November,  1918. 

The  story  of  this  final  period,  the  longest, 
most  various,  and  far  the  most  productive  of 
the  thi-ee,  whether  judged  by  the  measure  of 
national  effort  to  which  it  contributed  or  by 
the  satisfaction  of  national  aims  which  it 
achieved,  must  now  be  told.  The  singulai 
circunrstances  which  attended  the  formation 
of  the  second  Coalition,  with  IMr.  Lloyd  (George 
at  its  head,  have  already  been  narrated. 
Recognizing  that  the  old  system  of  gov'ernment 
by  a large  Cabinet  of  Ministers  responsible  for 
important  Departments  of  State  had  failed  to 
stand  the  stern  test  of  modern  war.  Mi'.  Lloyd 
George  at  once  put  a bold  and  original  plan 
into  execution.  The  whole  of  his  [leriod  of 
office  was  noteworthy  for  vast  constitutional 
developments,  but  the  first  and  most  urgent 
task  before  the  new  Government  was  that  of 
reorganization  and  expansion  in  the  sphere  of 
home  affairs.  They  began  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  administrative  machinery  at 
the  centre.  The-old-style  Cabinet,  which  had 
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become  a l)v-wor<l  for  indecision,  with  its 
membership  of  a score  or  more,  was  aiiandoned, 
and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  was 
entrusted  to  a small  War  Cabinet  freed  from 
all  administrative  duties  and  yet  in  close  touch 
with  all  Tdepartmental  Ministers.  Administra- 
tive responsibility  was  placed  in  the  hanrls  of 
^Ministers,  who  were  left  free  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  this  sufficiently  absorbing  as]>ect 
of  tlie  work  of  government.  By  this  ai'range- 
ment  the  War  Cabinet  was  able  to  give  all 
its  attention  to  the  task  of  initiating  j^olicy 
and  to  the  work  of  co-ordinating  the  great 
Departments. 

'Fhe  method  of  working  the  new  system  was 
desci'ibed  in  a Report  issued  by  the  ^Var 
Cabinet  for  the  year  1917 — in  itself  an  indication 
of  the  new  spirit  which  had  begun  to  iiermeate 
Downing  Street: 

.\t  pacli  meeting  the  Cabinet  begins  by  hearing  reports 
as  to  tile  progress  of  the  war  since  tlie  preceiling  clay. 


[El  iolt  & Fry. 


LIEUT.-COL.  SIR  MAURICE  HANKEY, 
K.C.B., 

Secretary  to  the  ^^'ar  Cabinet. 

Unless  it  wishes  to  confine  its  deliberations  to  general 
questions  of  policy,  it  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  cpies- 
tions  awaiting  its  decision.  As  these  questions  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  affect  one  or  more  of  the  adminis- 
trative IJepartments,  almost  all  its  meetings  are  at- 
tended by  the  Ministers  and  their  chief  Uepartmental 
otficials  concerned.  The  majority  of  the  sittings  of  the 
War  Cabinet  consist,  therefore,  of  a series  of  meetings 
between  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  and  those  respon- 
sible for  executive  action,  at  which  cjiiestions  of  policy 
concerning  those  Uepartments  are  discussed  and  settled. 
Questions  of  overlapping  or  conflict  between  Depart- 
ments are  determined,  and  the  general  lines  of  policy 
throughout  every  branch  of  the  Administration  co- 


ordinated so  as  to  form  part  of  a consistent  war  plan. 
IMinisters  have  full  discretion  to  bring  with  them  any 
experts  either  from  their  own  Dejyartments  or  from  out- 
side, whose  advice  they  consider  would  be  useful 

The  .Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  First  Sea 
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VISCOUNT  MILNER,  C.C.B., 

Member  of  the  War  Cabinet  without  portfolio, 
1916-18  ; Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1918. 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  attend  every  meeting  to  communicate  the 
latest  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  war  and  to  consult  with 
the  War  Cabinet  on  questions  that  arise  from  day  to  day. . 

In  practice  a considerable  number  of  less  important 
but  often  highly  complex  questions  are  referred  to 
individual  members  of  the  War  ('a-binet,  or  to  Com- 
mittees of  Ministers  or  others.  In  some  cases  the 
Minister  or  Committee  has  power  to  decifle  ; in  others 
the  instruction  is  to  carry  out  a detailed  investigation 
such  as  the  IVar  Cabinet  itself  could  not  usefully  under- 
take and  submit  a report  for  final  decision  to  the  Cabinet. 
By  this  means  the  War  Cabinet  is  enabled  to  carry  out 
exhaustive  investigations  without  the  whole  of  its  mem- 
bers being  overburdened  with  the  details  of  every 
C]  nest  ion. 

Another  innovation  of  far-reaehing  import- 
ance was  the  creation  of  a secretariat  to  the 
War  Cabinet,  with  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  at  its 
head,  to  discharge  various  functions,  and 
chiefly  to  ensure  tliat  tlie  Government  Depart- 
ments were  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  conversely  that  the  members 
of  the  War  Cabinet  were  kept  in  touch  with  the 
policy  and  action  of  the  various  Departments. 
To  this  end,  the  rule,  which  had  persisted 
through  centuries  of  change,  that  no  minutes 
should  be  taken  of  Cabinet  meetings,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Prime  Minister  instructed 
the  secretar  iat  that  its  first  duty  was  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  War  Cabinet.  Secondly, 
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it  nad  to  ti'aiisinit  tlie  decisioTt-^  of  tlu-  War 
to  llioso  J iopaitiiieiits  which  wen- 
coiiceriied  in  gi\'ing  effect  to  them  or  were 
otheiavise  interested.  'Plie  introdnetion  of  the* 
War  Cabinet  system  made  possible  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  Ministerial  office- 
intended  to  effect  a better  distribution  of  func 
tions.  The  new  Departments  created  betweim 
the  end  of  19 IB  and  the  close  of  hostilitic's 
included  the  Ministries  of  Labour,  Shipping, 
Food,  Air,  National  Service,  I’ensions,  and 
KecuiLstruction. 

This  new  machine.  imjirovistM  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  the  (Government  to  the 
imperious  and  ever-clianging  needs  of  wai'.  was 
driven  with  such  energy  that  the  War  Cabinet 
was  actually  able  to  claim  that  it  laid  held 
more  than  .‘IhO  meetings  in  1917.  IMuch  of  the 
credit  for  its  inception  was  due  to  the  fertile 
administrative  resource  of  Lord  ^lilner,  one 
of  the  five  original  members  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  later  Secretary  of  State  for  War  Judged 
by  i-esults,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
expei’iment  w'as  a success.  It  had  admittedly 
a good  many  loose  ends  and  rough  (vlges.  There 
was  apparently  little  congestion  of  business, 
but  in  practice  the  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  different  Departments  was  not  so  con- 
\incing  as  it  might  have  been.  Cases  of 
wrangling  between  one  De])artment  and  another 
and  even  of  open  antagonism  afforded  o]tenings 
for  Parliamentary  criticism.  It  w'as  not, 
how'ever,  until  the  War  Cabinet  had  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  a year  that,  on  the 
debate  on  the.  Address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1918,  the  first  serious  attack  was  made 
upon  it.  Mr.  Herbert  Sanmel,  sj^eaking  for 
the  Oppositioti,  which  was  then  coming  out 
into  the  open  under  ^Ir.  Asquith,  review'etl 
its  domestic  policy  in  a critical  spirit.  He 
denied  that  the  new  system  had  pi'oved  suc- 
cessful, but  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
old  system  was  right.  He  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a Home  Committee,  consisting  of 
Ministers  dealing  with  home  problems,  to  do 
foi'  domestic  cpiestions  what  the  War  Cabinet 
did  for  strategy  and  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Bonar 
La^v,  now  as  during  the  whole  of  the  peiiod 
undei-  review'.  Leader  of  the  House,  ivi^lied  to 
the  challenge  by  confronting  Mr.  Samuel  with 
the  actual  rec(jrd  of  the  War  Cabinet,  .\lthough 
nothing  w'as  done  at  that  time,  latei’  develop- 
ments showed  that  there  was  some  foundation 
foi'  the  criticism.  'Pile  War  Clabinet  system 
was  adapted  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  the 


middle  of  .June  by  the  a|>pointmen(  of  a Com- 
mittee on  Home  .Cffairs.  consisting  of  the 
principal  Home  Ministers.  Sii’  (rcorge  Cave, 
the  Home  Secretary,  became  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  and  it  met  at  Uaist  otuie  a week. 
.Vll  domestic  questions  rec|niring  the  coojjera- 
tion  of  tw'o  or  more  Departments  anrl  calling 
for-  Cabinet  decision  were  referred  to  it.  it  had 
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MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL, 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1914-15  ; 
Postmaster-General,  1915-16  ; Home  Secretary, 
1916;  Chairman  of  Select  (Committee  on  National 
Expenditure,  1917-18. 

the  pow'er  of  decision  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  larger  questions  of  policy  w'ere  referred  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  to  the  War 
(labinet.  .\t  this  pei'iod  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  (lovei'iiment  were  returning  to  the  charge 
and  ])i'opounding  an  alternative  solution  whicli 
w'ouhl  have  amounted  in  practice  to  the  setting 
up  of  two  Cabinets,  one  to  coTiduct  the  war  and 
the  other  to  deal  with  Home  Affaii’s.  The 
(loverninent  dismissed  this  as  im|)racticnble, 
and  Lord  Gurzon.  in  announcing  their  riecision, 
made  a striking  comparison  between  the  old 
system  and  the  new'.  Ho  de[)icted  the  old 
Cabinet  as  a sort  of  Star  Chamber  sitting  w'ith 
closed  door's  w'hich  no  one  was  allowt'd  to 
penetrate.  Now,  with  the  o|)ening  of  the  doors 
of  the  Cabinet  room,  the  meet  ings  bore  a certain 
Tcscmblance  to  an  Oriental  Ourbar.  “ But,'’ 
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he  liastened  to  add,  “ there  is  no  ceremonial 
in  either  onr  conference  or  onr  condnct.”  Com- 
pare Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  phrase  about  the  old 
Cabinet  : “ You  cannot  condnct  a war  with  a 
Sanhedrin.” 

It  was  not  only  in  the  reform  of  the  Executive 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi'ge’s  Government  showed 
their  readitK'ss  to  make  constitutk)nal  changes 
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LORD  JUSTICE  CAVE, 

Home  Secretary  in  1916. 


where  the  case  for  them  had  fteen  proved. 
'J.’hey  gave  eveiy  possible  encouragement  to 
three  attempts,  to  which  men  of  all  parties 
set  their  hands  in  the  new  atmos])here  of 
domestic  concord  which  was  the  chief  political 
asset  of  the  war,  to  settle  ]')roblems  which  had 
lately  been  the  subject  of  acute  ]ta.rty  con- 
troversy. ’I’he  extension  of  the  frairchise, 
the  refoi'in  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
r|uestioii  of  the  future  government  of  li-eland 
were  ;dl  tackled  in  a detei-mimsl  fashion  in  the 
first  Se.ssion  of  Parliament  under  Hie  second 
Coalition  Government  which  was  optared  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1917.  If  only  one  of  the  three  attempts 
was  crowned  vdth  success,  the  blame  could  not 
fairly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Ministry  ’Phis 
Session  was  chiefly  memorable  for  the  passing 
of  a great  electoral  charter.  Early  in  the  yeai’ 
the  Speaker’s  Conference  presented  about 
thii'ty  agreed  resolutions,  dealing  with  the 
reform  of  the  franchise,  a redisti-ibution  of 
seats,  the  registration  of  electors,  and  the 
method  and  costs  of  elections.  Tt  was  clearly 
a golden  opportunity  for  securing  a.  settlement 


of  the  old  controversy,  and  only  62  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  voted  against  a 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  for  prompt 
legislation  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Government  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon 
this  mandate  by  introducing  the  most  compre- 
hensive R-efoi’in  Bill  which  had  ever  been 
jn-esented  to  Parliament.  ’The  Bill  occupied 
a great  deal  of  I’ai'liamentaiy  time,  but  it  was 
discussed  in  an  excellent  atmosphere.  'I’he 
principle,  of  woman  suflVage  was  accepted  by 
the  ovcT’whelming  majoiity  of  TIO,  only  5.7 
membei’s  voting  against  it.  ’I'he  tk)mmons 
r('jected  propoitional  rejn’esentation,  except 
tor  a limited  experiment  in  University  con- 
stituencies, and  in  the  closing  stages  there  was 
a keen  struggle  on  this  nratter  between  the  two 
Houses,  in  which  the  Lords  gained  a Pyrrhic 
\ ictory.  'The  Bill,  which  eventually  became 
law  in  F(‘brnaiy,  191S,  made  far-reaching 
chaTiges.  'I'he  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  was  qualified  l)y  an  age-limit  of  30 
yoaTs.  The  cpialitication  for  men  was  fixed  at 
six  months’  residence  or  occupation  of  business 
premises.  9’he  cpialifying  age  for  soldiers 
w ho  had  served  in  the  war  was  reduced  to 
nineteen  years.  Conscientious  objectors  wen^ 
disfranchised  foi'  five  years  after  the  war. 
Plural  voting  was  limited  to  two  votes.  The 
machinery  of  registration  wa-i  simplified,  and 
half-yearly  revisions  of  the  register  were  intro- 
duced. Our  electioneering  practice  was  revo- 
lutionized by  a jDrovision  that  all  polls  at  a 
General  Election  should  be  held  on  the  same 
day.  'Phe  Act  effected  a general  redistribution 
of  seats  on  a population  basis  of  70,000  for 
each  nwmber  ; reduced  the  costs  of  elections; 
and  ])rovided  that  letui  ning  officers’  expenses 
shoulfl  b(^  paid  by  the  Treasury.  Most  im- 
poi'ta.Tit  of  all,  for  the  unirpie  circmnstances 
in  which  it  was  to  l)e  first  put  into  operation, 
file  measure  was  specially  designed  to  fit  in 
with  war  conditions.  Soldiers,  whose  names 
were  to  be  registered  sejiarately  in  an  absent 
voters’  list,  were  enabled  to  vote  by  post. 
Voting  by  proxy  was  introduced  for  soldiers 
in  distant  areas,  and  sailors,  merchant  seamen, 
and  fishermen  at  sea.  One  effect  of  the  re- 
distribution proposals  was  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  37 
M'lom  670  to  707.  Wlu  n the  Bill  was  ]iassing 
thiough  Parliament  it  w'as  officially  estimated 
that  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
would  be  to  double  the  last  Register  of  8,000,000 
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names.  \Vlien  the  new  Register  was  completed 
in  October,  1918,  it  was  foimd  tliat  the  niunber 
of  electors  was  over  21,000,000,  or  nearly  one 
in  two  of  the  entire  population.  There  had 
been  a shifting  of  pohtical  power  to  new  classes, 
of  wliich  no  one  could  foresee  the  issue. 

The  Conference  on  Electoral  Refonn  had  been 
so  strikingly  successful  in  its  main  object — the 
securing  of  an  agreed  scheme  among  men  of 
the  most  diverse  opinions — ^that  the  Govern- 
ment decided  in  August,  1917,  to  appoint  a 
sunilar  Conference,  imder  the  chairmansliip  of 
Lord  Bryce,  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  follow- 
ing April  tliis  Conference  had  succeeded  in 
producing  a scheme  of  reform,  to  which  the  large 
majority  of  its  membei's  gave  support.  They 
recommended  the  creation  of  a Second  Chamber 
consisting  of  two  sections.  One  section  was  to 
have  246  members,  elected  by  panels  of  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  House  of  Conunons  distributed  in 
tliirteen  geographical  groups.  The  other  section 
(to  constitute  about  one-fom'th  of  the  whole 
Chamber)  was  to  be  chosen  by  a Joint  Standing 
Committee  of  both  Houses.  The  Conference 


resorted  to  the  same  dependence  upon  .Toint 
Conunittees  to  solve  two  other  difticulties.  Thus 
a Joint  Committee  was  to  decide  what  was  and 
what  was  not  a financial  Bill.  Another  Joint 
Committee,  on  wliich  the  Report  conferred  what 
it  called  “ the  old  name  of  free  conference,” 
was  to  adjudicate  upon  obstinate  differences 
about  legislative  proposals  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  new  Second  Chamber. 
In  the  press  of  the  great  events  wliich  made 
the  spring  of  1918  such  a momentous  season  in 
the  history  of  the  war,  the  Bryce  Report 
scarcely  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved. 
The  scheme  was  too  elaborate  and  complex  to 
secure  the  instant  approval  which  was  the  lot 
of  the  Report  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Confer- 
ence. There  was  no  marked  public  demand 
for  the  Government  to  introduce  legislation 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  no  fmther  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  a final  solution  of  this  extremely  difficult 
constitutional  problem  in  the  life-time  of  the 
Parliament;. 

Lord  Bryce’s  Report  followed  witliin  a few 
days  the  publication  of  a much  more  reniark- 


A WOMAN  RECORDING  HER  VOTE  IN  THE  FIRST  ELECTION  UNDER  THE 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ACT  OF  1918. 

Women  supervisors  and  clerks  were  also  employed  for  the  first  time. 
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able  document,  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Con- 
vention. wliich  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
Government's  third  attempt  at  constitutional 
revision.  Ireland  was  the  least  promising 
field  of  the  three,  but  the  new  Government  did 
not  shrink  from  facing  even  that  problem. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  into 
law  under  the  terms  of  tlie  Parliament  Act  in 
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the  opening  weeks  of  the  war,  the  Irish  cpiestion 
was  dormant  for  a considerable  time.  But  the 
rising  of  Easter  week,  1916,  brought  it  once 
again  into  the  forefront  of  home  politics,  and 
British  statesmen  found  themselves  compelled 
to  attempt  a settlement  amid  the  anxieties  of 
war  of  a question  which  had  baffled  them  in 
the  previous  30  years  of  peace.  There  seemed 
to  be  a moment  soon  after  the  tragic  events 
of  Easter  week  when  a solution  might  have  been 
found,  but  after  the  failure  of  the  negotiations 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  set  on  foot  at  the 
recpiest  of  Mr.  Asquith,  it  was  almost  hopeless 
to  expect  another  attempt  to  be  made  during 
the  war. 

The  pressure  of  events  decided  their  conduct. 
No  sooner  had  the  new  Government  met  Parlia- 
ment than  the  Nationalist  Party  brought  the 
Irish  question  into  the  foreground.  An  organized 
“ scene,”  in  which  Mr.  Redmond  walked  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  head  of  his 


followers,  was  followed  by  the  issue  of  a mani- 
festo, addressed  directly  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  self-govejning  Dominions.  This  appeal 
from  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  to  a vague 
international  tribunal  might  have  had  a rasping 
effect  on  British  opinion  but  for  the  recollection 
of  previous  essays  in  the  same  direction. 
Nobody  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  Mr. 
Redmond’s  ]:)osition  in  Ireland,  and  the  mani- 
festo was  regarded,  in  the  main,  as  an  attempt 
to  recapture  the  lost  section  of  Irish  opinion 
for  the  constitutional  movement.  Everybody 
rejoiced  when  the  Government  announced  their 
intention  to  make  a serious  attempt  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  discontent,  which  the  Sinn  Fein 
party,  rapidly  growing  in  nmnbers  and  in- 
fluence on  the  memories  of  the  Easter  rising, 
were  fanning  into  open  sedition.  In  May,  Mr. 
Ijloyd  George  suggested  plans  for  an  immediate 
settlement  on  the  twin  bases  of  Home  Rule 
and  no  coercion  for  Ulster,  or  alternatively  the 
smnmoning  of  a representative  Convention  of 
Irishmen  to  consider  the  future  constitution  of 
their  country.  The  second  proposal  found 
more  general  favoiu'  than  the  first,  and  the 
Convention  came  into  existence  in  the  summer 
with  the  good-will  of  all  parties  in  the  United 
Kingdom  except  the  Sinn  Feiners,  who  main- 
tained their  attitude  of  bitter  hostility.  In 
announcing  the  decision  of  the  Govermnent 
to  smnmon  the  Convention,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  declared  that,  if  substantial  agreement 
should  be  reached  on  the  character  of  a con- 
stitution, the  Government  would  accept 
responsibility  for  taking  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  enable  Parliament  to  give  legislative  effect 
to  its  conclusions.  A very  popular  choice  as 
chairman  was  made  in  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 
The  urgency  of  a decision  was  emphasized  by 
Sinn  Fein  victories  on  a revolutionary  pro- 
gramme at  by-elections  in  several  constitu- 
encies, including  East  Clare,  where  a vacancy 
had  been  caused  by  the  death  in  action  of 
Maj<n’  William  Redmond.  The  Government 
gave  the  best  possible  earnest  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  approached  the  Convention  by 
releasing  without  reservation  all  prisoners  in 
confinement  in  connexion  with  the  Easter 
Rebellion 

The  Convention  held  its  sittings  behind  closed 
doors,  and  months  passed  before  the  public 
heard  anything  but  the  pessimistic  rumours 
which  are  the  commonplaces  of  such  conclaves. 
It  became  known  early  in  1918  that  the  pros- 
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pects  within  the  Convention  were  not  specially 
hopeful,  and  a breakdown  seemed  imminent. 
'Phe  Convention  wisely  sent  a delegation  to 
interview  the  \t'ar  Cabinet,  and  the  immediate 
tUfficulty  was  passed  In  the  end  the  Con- 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  REDMOND, 
Leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party. 

vention  succeeded  in  issuing  a Report,  by  a 
strange  chance,  on  tiie  very  day  on  which  a 
proposal  by  the  Government  to  extend  con- 
scription to  Ireland  was  debated  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  present- 
ing the  Report,  declared,  in  a message  to  tlie 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  Convention  had  laid 
a foundation  of  Irish  agreement  unprecedented 
in  history.  “ The  Report,”  he  said,  “ shows 
that  in  the  Convention,  whilst  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
Ulster  Unionists,  a majority  of  Nationalists, 
the  Southern  Unionists,  and  five  out  of  the 
seven  I.abour  representatives  were  agreed  that 
the  scheme  of  Irish  self-government  set  out  in 
paragraph  42  of  the  Report  should  be  immedi- 
ately passed  into  law.”  The  scheme  thus 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
contemplated  the  setting-up  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  tw’o  Houses,  a Senate  of  64  members, 
and  a House  of  Commons  of  100  ordinary 
elected  members,  20  additional  members 
elected  by  Ulster  constituencies,  and  20  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
represent  Southern  Unionists.  Forty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership  was  to  be  guaranteed 
to  LTnionists.  Forty-two  Irish  representatives 


at  W estminster  were  to  be  elected  by  members 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  they  wore 
to  have  the  right  of  deliberating  ami  voting  on 
all  matters.  The  scheme  provided  for  several 
limitations  and  safeguards.  4'he  supreme 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  to 
remain  undiminished.  The  Irish  Parliament 
was  not  to  legislate  on  the  Crown,  peace  and 
war,  the  Army  and  Nav'y,  treaties  and  foreign 
relations,  and  Naval  harbours.  Police  and 
postal  services  were  to  pass  automatically  to 
Irish  control  after  the  war.  Laws  interfering 
with  religious  equality  were  to  be  prohibited. 
The  most  important  financial  proposal  was 
that  the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  be  postponed  for 
further  consideration  after  the  war,  but  should 
be  decided  within  seven  years  of  peace.  This, 
the  Majority  Report,  had  been  carried  by  44 
votes  to  29.  Minority  Reports  were  presenterl 
by  19  Ulster  LMionists  and  22  extreme  Nation- 
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alists,  the  latter  demanding  the  form  of  consti- 
tution enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
The  fate  of  the  Report  was  so  closely  bound  up 
with  the  conscription  controversy  of  the  spring 
of  1918  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  antici- 
pate events  farther  at  this  stage. 

Concurrently  with  these  purely  political 
transactions,  which  could  have  no  more  than 
an  indirect  influence  on  the  march  of  events 
in  the  field,  the  House  of  Commons  was  engaging 
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in  a remarkable  series  of  war  debates.  A 
notable  featm-e  of  the  first  two  Sessions  under 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Premiership  was  the  hi- 
creasing  influence  wliich  Parliament  sought  to 
exercise  upon  war  administration,  and  the 
many  debates  wliich  arose  on  high  questions 
of  pohcy,  and  even  of  strategy,  wei-e  of  the 
stuff  of  which  drama  is  made.  They  occurred 
in  times  of  grave  crisis,  and  were  concerned  with 
the  supreme  issue  of  national  existence.  For 
a time,  ironically  enough  for  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  colleagues  in  Opposition,  they  turned  mainly 
on  past  mistakes  and  the  placing  of  responsibility 
on  the  right  shoulders.  In  the  summer  of  1916, 
when  the  stock  of  the  first  Coalition  was  be- 
ginning to  fall,  Mr.  Asquith  had  bowed  to  the 
strong  desu’e  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Statutory  Commissions  should  be  set  up  to 
inquire  into  the  inception  and  conduct  of  the 
operations  in  the  Dardanelles  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

IMr.  Asquith  had  hardly  had  time  to  find  his 
feet  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  when  in  ^Nlarch, 
1917,  the  Dardanelles  Commissioners  submitted 
an  interim  Report  on  the  origin  of  the  campaign 
two  years  before.  The  new  Govermnent  stood 
aside  while  Mr.  Asquith  felt  it  necessaiy  to 
reply  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Com- 
missioners’ criticism  of  the  Liberal  Government 
of  wliich  he  was  the  head.  The  debate  had  no 
political  consequences,  but  it  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  enabling  a correct  appreciation 
to  be  made  of  the  interplay  of  politics  and 
strategy  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Asquith  gave  a detailed  explanation  of  the  war 
oi  ganization  wliich  existed  when  the  Dardanelles 
operations  were  begun.  He  dismissed  as  a 
mere  obiter  dictum  the  Commissioners’  opinion 
that  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  the 
machinery  was  most  chunsy  and  inefficient. 
As  for  the  position  of  the  experts  on  the  'War 
Council,  he  declared  that  the  only  reason  for 
their  being  there  was  to  give  the  lay  members 
the  benefit  of  their  achdce,  adding  with  decision 
that  he  had  never  known  them  to  show  the 
least  reluctance  to  give  their  opinion,  invited 
or  uninvited.  The  Cabinet,  he  stated  em- 
phatically, had  never  abdicated  its  ultimate 
authority  in  his  time,  though  it  was  content 
normally  to  delegate  the  active  conduct  of  the 
war  to  the  War  Council.  Mr.  Asquith  passed 
from  these  political  reflections,  which  were  of 
special  interest  at  a time  when  his  successor 
was  perfecting  a new  constitutional  instrument 
in  the  shape  of  a small  "War  Cabinet,  to  a 


re-sounding  defence  of  Lord  Kitchener  against 
the  criticism  wliich  the  Commissioners  harl 
made  upon  his  athninistration  of  the  War 
Office.  He  denied  that  Lord  Kitchener  lived 
in  isolation,  but  conceded  that  Lord  Kitchener 
acted  during  the  eaiiy  months  of  the  war  as 
Chief  of  his  own  Staff.  Further,  he  argued, 
the  Government  were  bound  in  purely  military 
matters  to  defer  to  his  authority.  Finally,  he 
insisted  that  to  describe  the  Dardanelles  ex- 
pedition as  a catastrophe  was  a complete 
perversion  of  the  case.  Mr.  Churchill  intervened 
later  with  a detailed  reply  to  the  Commissioners' 
criticism,  which  was  crystallized  in  the  charge 
that  he  failed  to  present  fully  to  the  M'ar 
Council  the  opinions  of  his  naval  advisers. 
In  general,  he  argued  that  no  operation  had 
ever  been  more  carefully  planned.  Lord 
Cromer,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  had  died  in  the  interval  between 
the  completion  of  the  Report,  for  which  he 
was  largely  responsible,  and  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Clyde,  one  of  the 
four  Commissioners  who  were  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  rephed  to  the  two  ex- 
Ministers,  and  the  Government  were  not 
challenged  in  any  way  except  for  agi-eeing  to 
the  publication  of  the  Report  without  the 
evidence  on  wliich  it  was  based. 

Very  different  was  the  effect  of  the  publica- 
tion at  the  end  of  .June  of  the  Report  of 
the  Mesopotamia  Conunission,  of  which  Lord 
George  Hamilton  was  Chamnan.  The  chief 
actors  in  the  Dardanelles  drama  were  either 
dead  or  out  of  office  when  the  Report  of  the 
first  Commission  was  presented.  The  Meso- 
potamia Commissionei’s,  however,  found  it 
necessary  to  criticize  not  merely  military 
officers  of  high  rank,  but  Lord  Hardinge,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  his  Indian  Viceroyalty 
to  become  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  iNIr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  was  still,  as  at  the  time  of  the  breakdown 
wliich  led  to  the  smi-ender  of  Kut,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Accordingly,  the  Govermnent 
had  a very  direct  intei-est  in  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  both  Hoases  on  the  second 
Report.  First,  Lord  Hardinge  replied  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  criticism  which  the 
Commissioners  had  jiassed  upon  him.  He 
expressed  regi'et  that  the  evidence  had  not  been 
published,  and  complained  that  adequate 
weight  had  not  been  given  in  the  Report  to  the 
risks  and  preoccupations  of  the  Government  of 
India  during  1914  and  191.5  in  connexion  with 
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internal  and  frontier  affairs.  The  crux  of  the 
uratter  was,  of  course,  the  medical  breakdown 
after  General  Townshend’s  retreat  from  Ctesi- 
phon.  On  this  he  could  only  confess  to  having 
been  completely  deceived  by  misleading  reports 
received  from  the  front,  and  to  that  extent  he 
accepted  full  responsibility,  but  he  insisted  that, 
the  moment  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  he 
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made  every  effort  within  his  power  to  remedy 
the  situation.  Summing  up.  Lord  Hardinge 
pointed  to  his  37  years  of  honourable 
service  under  the  Crown,  and  insisted  that,  if 
he  had  failed  in  his  duty,  such  a verdict  could 
only  be  given  in  the  light  of  India’s  effort  taken 
as  a whole,  and  should  be  re-enforced  by  his 
fellow-subjects  in  India,  to  whose  continued 
confidence  and  good  opinion  he  attached  the 
highest  value.  Three  times  Lord  Hardinge 
offered  his  resignation  to  his  chief.  iMr.  Balfour, 
however,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  warmly 
defended  his  action  in  retaining  Lord  Hardinge 
in  the  public  service,  amid  some  manifestations 
of  public  hostility. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  resigned,  but  insisted  on  his  resignation 
being  regarded  as  final.  He  made  this  announce- 
ment during  a two  days’  debate  in  the  Hoirse  of 
Commons  in  a vigorous  speech  in  vindication 
of  the  jiart  he  had  played  in  the  events  on  which 
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declared,  however,  that  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  continue  to  bo  the  head  of  an  office 
in  which  his  conduct  had  been  censured,  while 
it  might  at  any  moment  be  called  in  question  by 
that  tribunal.  He  proceeded  to  give  a detailed 
account  of  the  part  which  he  had  played  in 
the  control  of  operations  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  repeated  his  declaration  of  18  montlrs 
before  that  the  collapse  of  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments was  most  lamentable  and  inexcusable. 
His  personal  plea  was  that  he  was  entirely 


the  Commissioners  had  pronounced  judgment. 
At  the  same  time,  he  warmly  defended  several 
of  his  colleagues,  both  in  India  and  at  home, 
whose  conduct  had  been  criticized  in  the  Report. 
Earlier  in  the  debate  the  Attorney-General  had 
explained  why  the  Government  could  not  take 
punitive  action  on  the  Report,  and  had  decided 
to  set  up  a Court  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the 
allegations  adversely  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
of  any  military  officer.  “ What  about  the 
civilians  ? ” several  members  at  once  asked. 
The  Attorney-General  replied  that,  if  the 
])roposal  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Hoase,  the 
Govermnent  would  bo  willing  to  set  up  by 
statute  a tribunal  to  deal  with  both  sets  of  cases. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  now  stated  that  he  did  not 
disj)ute  the  decision  to  appoint  a judicial 
tribunal  to  try  the  charges  hi  the  Report.  He 
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Ignorant  of  it  until  the  damnge  had  been 
done 

The  deoate  was  maintained  on  a very  high 
level  with  speeches  from  Mr.  Asquith  and  i\Ir. 
Lloyd  George.  jNIr.  Asquith  had  some  re- 
flections to  make,  not  altogether  favourable, 
on  the  decision  to  set  up  a statutory  tribunal 
to  deal  with  the  case.s  of  those  who  had  been 
censured  by  the  Commission.  To  his  mind,  it 
was  absurd  to  submit  to  two  or  three  Judges 
the  question  whether  this  or  that  statesman, 
soldier  or  sailor  had  formed  or  acted  upon  a 
mistaken  judgment  of  policy.  He  knew  of  only 
one  tribunal  suited  to  try  a question  of  that 
kind,  and  it  was  the  House  of  Commons.  Turn- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  the  head  to  sanction  the  advance  on 
Baghdad,  he  declared  emphatically  that  he  could 
not  recall  any  step  taken  in  the  war  which  was 
more  completely  warranted  by  every  relevant 
consideration  of  policy  and  of  strategy,  and 
which  was  more  strongly  fortified  in  advance 
by  an  absolute  concurrence  of  expert  authority. 
His  final  point  was  that  all  this  retrospection 
was  apt  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  He  made  the  same  appeal  to 
the  House  as  Burke  made  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol  in  1780  : “ Applaud  us  when  we  run. 
Console  us  when  we  fall.  Cheer  us  when  we 
recover.  But  let  us  pass  on.  For  God’s  sake, 
let  us  pass  on.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  undoubted  mismanage- 
ment, and  that  as  a result  thousands  of  gallant 
lives  had  been  lost  under  conditions  of  unspeak- 
able torture.  Whatever  tribunal  was  set  up, 
he  made  it  clear  that  the  Government  had  no 
desire  to  shield  anyone  who  was  to  blame  for 
the  catastrophe.  In  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
appeal,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  whether  the 
House  was  not  losing  its  sense  of  proportion. 
With  the  prospect  of  the  issue  of  another  such 
leport  in  a few  days,  he  earnestly  begged  the 
House  to  rise  above  these  things  and  say  to  the 
Govermnent : “ Get  on  with  the  war.”  The 

Govermuent’s  proposal  of  a judicial  investiga- 
tion presented  such  difficulties  that  in  the  end 
it  was  dropped  in  favour  of  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, by  which  the  Army  Council  applied  to 
the  soldiers  such  disciplinary  action  as  was 
thought  necessary.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Montagu,  but  he  returned  to  the 
Government  in  the  following  year  as  a member 
of  the  War  Cabinet.  It  was  significant  that, 
when  later  on  the  Dardanelles  Commission  pre- 
sented their  second  and  final  Report  on  the 


conduct  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
Gallipoli  Beninsula,  the  Government  decided 
that  it  should  not  be  published  during  tho 
period  of  the  war. 

India  had  been  to  the  fore  in  a Commons 
debate  earlier  in  the  Session.  On  March  14  the 
Government  had  asked  the  House  to  pass  a 
resolution  accepting,  with  gratitude,  India’s 
war  contribution  of  £100,000,000  and  authoriz- 
ing an  increase  in  the  cotton  duties.  Many 
Lancashire  and  Free  Trade  members  made  a 
protest  of  exceptional  vehemence  against  the 
change  in  the  duties.  iMr.  Austen  Chamberlain  s 
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appeal  to  Lancashire  to  rise  superior  to  her 
fears  in  order  that  Britain  might  be  set  right 
with  Indian  opinion  was  not  responded  to, 
and  125  members  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  opposition,  however,  was  some- 
what mollified  by  the  addition  to  the  resolution 
of  words  making  it  clear  that  the  changes  in 
the  cotton  duties  would  be  consiilered  afresh 
when  the  fiscal  relationship  of  the  Empire 
was  reviewed  at  the  eiul  of  ttie  war. 

India  came  into  the  Parliamentary  })icture 
again  on  August  20,  when  Mr.  INIontagu,  the 
new  Secretary  of  State,  made  a momentous 
pronouncement  about  the  ])olitical  future  of 
our  Eastern  Dependency.  He  read  a solemn 
declaration  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  that  “ of  the  mci’easing  association  of 
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Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  Administration 
and  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing 
institutions,  with  a view  to  the  progressive 
realization  of  responsible  government  in  India 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.” 
bh<artl_y  afterwards,  AIi'.  Montagu  proceeded  to 
India  on  the  in\dtation  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  in  order  to  discuss  with  those  on  the 
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spot  the  best  method  of  giving  effect  to  this 
policy.  The  Secretary  of  State  returned  to 
this  country  in  the  spring  of  1918,  bringing 
with  Ixun  a draft  of  proposed  Indian  constitu- 
tional reforms,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
Montagu-Cheimsford  Report.  The  scheme  was 
so  heartily  welcomed  in  the  Commons  that  Mr. 
Montagu  was  able  to  claim,  at  the  end  of  a 
debate  which  took  place  on  August  6,  1918, 
as  “ a remarkable  fact  ” the  acceptance  by  all 
speakers  of  the  principle  of  self-government 
for  India.  The  Lords  were  inclined  to  be  more 
critical,  but  their  verdict  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
favourable  one.  The  Report  was  not  put  for- 
ward as  a finished  docrmient  which  it  was 
sought  to  translate  unaltered  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  To  complete  the  scheme,  the 
Govermnent  appointed  two  Committees  to 
examine  on  the  spot  technical  questions  of  a 
detailed  kind,  such  as  the  difficult  one  of  the 


constitution  of  the  new  Indian  electorate. 
As  had  been  expected,  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  introduce  legislation  before  the  Parliament 
ended. 

Parliament  was  much  occupied  in  the  first 
hah  of  the  1917  Session  with  legislation  and 
finance.  A great  acliievement  was  the  passing 
of  a measure  wliich  restored  agriculture  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  national  economy.  After 
long  years  of  neglect,  its  vital  importance  not 
only  for  the  production  of  food,  but  for  the 
healthy  balance  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  was 
at  last  recognized,  and  the  result  was  the  very 
substantial  advance  which  the  Government 
made  in  the  Corn  Production  Act.  This 
measure,  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
anti-submarine  policy  for  securing  a greatly 
increased  production  of  food  at  home,  was 
passed  through  a not  too  friendly  House  of 
Commons,  and  became  law  before  the  summer 
recess.  Some  of  its  provisions  were  treated  as 
controversial  by  a strong  Liberal  element,  but 
the  Government  stuck  to  their  guns  and  had 
their  way.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  included 
the  fixing  of  minimum  prices  for  wheat  and  oats 
for  six  years  ; the  guaranteeing  of  a mmimum 
wage  for  agricultirral  workmen ; and  the 
granting  of  power  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  enforce  proper  cultivation. 

The  chief  financial  achievement  of  1917  was 
the  raising,  by  the  second  War  Loan,  of  the 
unprecedented  sirm  of  over  £1,000,000,000. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  first  Budget,  although  pro- 
viding for  the  largest  income  and  expenditure 
m the  history  of  the  nation  up  to  that  time, 
contained  no  sensations.  No  new  taxes  were 
imposed,  and  additions  were  made  to  only 
tliree  of  the  existing  duties — those  on  excess 
profits  (increased  to  its  war  maximum  of 
80  per  cent.),  tobacco,  and  entertainments. 
The  Commons  scored  a substantial  point  about 
this  time  by  securing  from  the  Govermnent  the 
appointment  of  a Select  Committee  to  inqune 
into  national  expenditure,  which,  as  the  war 
went  on,  seemed  to  get  farther  and  farther 
beyond  the  control  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  a large 
number  of  valuable  reports,  pointing  out  con- 
crete instances  of  extravagance  and  suggesting 
specific  economies,  were  presented  by  the 
Committee.  It  was  reappointed  in  the  Session 
of  1918,  and  continued  its  work  until  the  end 
of  the  war  and  of  the  Parliament. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  nation  than 
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any  of  the  subjects  hitlierto  touched  upon  \\  as 
the  controversy  which  arose  m the  summer  of 
1917  over  the  proposal  to  hold  an  International 
Socialist  Conference'  on  war  and  peace  at 
Stockhohn.  This  was  the  first  of  the  political 
reactions  wliich  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
March  had  exercised  upon  British  politics.  It 
was  annomiced  during  the  Wliitsrm  recess  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  Labour  member  of 
the  War  Cabinet,  had  gone  to  Russia  on  a 
special  mission,  and  that  his  place  would  be 
filled  temporarily  by  Mr.  George  Barnes,  the 
Pensions  Minister.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
Mr.  Henderson  returned  to  London,  and  it  was 
aimounced  immediately  afterwards  that  a 
conference  of  the  Labour  Party  had  been 
summoned  to  decide  whether  delegates  should 
be  sent  to  a conference  of  enemy  and  Allied 
Socialists  at  Stockholm.  The  project  caused 
grave  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Labour 
Party,  as  it  was  tho\ight  that  the  proposal  that 
British  Labour  men  should  meet  German 
Socialists  in  conference  during  the  war  had  been 
decided  once  for  all  by  a resolution  passed  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  party  in  Manchester 
in  January,  1917.  Mr.  Bruce  Glasier  had 
moved,  for  the  I.L.P.,  a resolution  demanding 
the  calling  together  of  an  International  Socialist 
Congress  simultaneously  with  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. That  was  defeated  by  1,498,000  votes  to 
696,000.  Mr.  Will  Thorne  had  then  moved  a 
resolution  agreeing  that  the  Socialist  and  trade 
union  organizations  of  the  Allied  Powers  should 
meet  simultaneously  with  the  Peace  Congress. 
That  was  adopted  by  1,036,000  votes  to  464,000. 
With  this  double  mandate  to  follow,  the 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  had  decided 
on  May  9,  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  depar- 
ture for  Russia,  not  to  associate  itself  in  any  way 
with  the  International  Conference  at  Stockholm 
which  a Dutch-Scandinavian  committee  were 
then  proposing  to  hold. 

Now  Mr.  Henderson  pleaded  the  admittedly 
difficult  position  in  which  our  Russian  Allies 
foimd  themselves  in  explanation  of  his  changed 
attitude.  In  a speech  to  which  his  critics  in 
the  House  of  Commons  challenged  him  on 
August  1,  he  explained  that  his  stay  in  Russia 
had  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Stockholm  Conference  wais  inevitable,  and  that, 
if  it  consisted  only  of  neutral  and  enemy 
countries,  the  position  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  very  seriously  prejudiced.  He  suggested 
that  British  participation  in  the  conference 
would  minimize  the  difficulties  of  Russia,  where 


our  aims  were  altogether  misuuder-^tood.  In 
fact,  in  his  view,  it  would  be  good  [tropagaiida 
work  to  have  our  aims  clearly  and  unmistakably 
stated  to  those  who  were  nearest  to  us,  especially 
the  German  Minority  Socialists.  At  the  same 
time,  he  denied  that  he  had  modified  liis  view 
about  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  victory  in 
the  slightest  degi'ee.  iNIr.  Henderson  used  much 
the  same  arguments  with  the  Labour  Con- 
ference on  August  10,  and  tlie  jiarty  was  largely 
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swayed  by  his  statement  in  deciding  by  an 
overwiielming  majority  to  make  a complete 
reversal  of  its  declared  attitude.  Even  then 
the  party  qualified  its  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  by  the  condition  that  the  conference 
should  be  consultative  anti  not  mandatory. 

It  was  recognized  at  once  that  Mr.  Hender- 
son’s proceedings  had  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  a Cabinet  Minister.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  conference  was 
held  an  interview  took  place  between  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  next 
morning  Mr.  Henderson  sent  his  resignation  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi'ge,  who  accepted  it  in  a lettenin 
which  some  very  plain  language  was  used.  In 
effect,  he  charged  Mr.  Henderson  with  fading 
to  inform  the  Labour  Conference  that  the 
British  Government  were  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  Stockholm  Conference  and  that  M. 
Kerensky’s  Government  were  taking  up  a 
neutral  attitude.  Mr.  Henderson  took  the  first 
opportimity  of  making  a statement  on  his 
resignation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
made  a bitter  complaint  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  treated,  and  explained  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  been  kept  waiting  outside  the 
Cabinet  room  for  an  hour,  while  his  colleagues 


were  investigating  his  conduct.  He  asked  the 
House  to  believe  that  no  request  was  made  that 
he  should  state  the  decision  of  the  Government 
at  the  Labour  Party  Conference.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  reply,  insisted  that  nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  than  to  hold  conferences  with  the 
enemy,  when  the  first  step  in  the  restoration  of 
discipline  was  to  prevent  fraternization  with 
the  enemy  on  the  Russian  front.  That  was  the 
conclusion,  he  stated,  that  had  been  come  to 
by  the  Governments  of  the  LTnited  States, 
France,  Italy,  and  this  country.  The  four 
Allied  countries,  in  fact,  had  come  definitely  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  peace  terms  were  to  be 
discussed,  they  must  be  discussed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  natiorx. 

The  incident  showed  one  thing  clearly,  and 
that  was  the  inconvenience  attaching  to  the  dual 
personality  of  Mi’.  Henderson,  whose  position 
as  secretary  to  the  Labour  party  had  been 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  holding  of 
office  in  the 'War  Cabinet.  These  events  caused 
a considerable  storm,  but  in  the  end  the  Labour 
Party,  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  agreement 
on  war  aims  among  the  Allied  Socialists, 
abandoned  the  whole  project.  Mr.  Henderson’s 
place  in  the  Cabinet  was  now  taken  permanently 
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by  Mr.  Barnes,  and  he  was  succeeded  as 
chairman  of  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Adamson.  The  other  Labour  Ministers 
remained  at  their  posts,  and  the  party  continued 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Coalition  until  after 
the  armistice  had  been  signed. 

The  question  of  war  aims,  which  the  Stock- 
holm controversy  had  brought  definitely  into 
the  forefront  of  British  politics,  became  a 
world  issue  of  the  first  importance  in  the  next 
few  months.  Even  before  Mr.  Henderson’s 
resignation,  the  need  for  organized  propaganda 
at  home  had  been  met  by  the  formation  of  a 
National  War  Aims  Committee,  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  as  joint  Presidents.  The  com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  on  August  4,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  during  the  autumn  it  was  responsible  for 
the  delivery  of  many  stirring  speeches  in  the 
country  by  General  Smuts  (whose  inclusion 
in  the  War  Cabinet  greatly  strengthened  it  at 
a critical  time)  and  other  national  leaders. 
A fresh  controversy  was  provoked  towards  the 
end  of  November  by  the  publication  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  a remarkable  letter  which 
The  Times  had  declined.  Lord  Lansdowne 
called  for  a restatement  of  the  Allies’  war  aims, 
and  sought  a way  to  a negotiated  peace  on 
the  plea  of  urgency.  Neither  the  Government 
nor  Mr.  Asquith  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
letter  before  its  publication,  but  the  fact  that 
the  writer  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  and  a 
Unionist  party  loader  inevitably  led  to  its  being 
widely  discussed. 

Ever  since  the  new  orientation  given  to  the 
war  by  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Stock, 
holm  business  a great  deal  more  had  been 
heard  of  the  question  of  war  aims  and  peace 
aspirations  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
conflict.  The  disappointing  results  of  the 
campaign  in  the  West,  too,  were  having  their 
effect.  Although  the  Labour  Party  eventually 
found  it  impossible  to  join  in  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  they  produced  a considered  and 
compi  ohensive  memorandum  on  war  aims,  which 
was  finally  adopted  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
year.  The  Lansdowne  letter,  however,  was  at 
once  placed  by  public  opinion  in  a different 
category.  In  effect  a plea  for  peace  by  nego- 
tiation with  a more  than  usually  vigorous 
enemy,  it  was  deliberately  launched  at  a 
moment  when  the  heads  of  the  Government 
were  in  Paris,  discussing  with  their  Allies  the 
most  effective  measures  for  the  victorious 


prosecution  of  the  war  in  wliat  was  very  ncnrly 
the  nation’s  darkest  hour.  Tliis  untimely 
stroke  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. President  M'ilson  and  .Mr.  Asfpiith 
helped  to  restore  the  balance  by  a firm  repeti- 
tion of  the  declared  aims  of  the  Allies.  In  a 
considered  review  of  the  position  of  the  war, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  the  point 
of  adjourning  for  the  Christmas  recess,  ^Ir. 
Lloyd  George  reaffirmed  his  explicit  declara- 
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tion,  made  at  Glasgow  in  June,  of  the  war  aims 
of  the  British  Government,  and  defined  the 
national  attitude  in  the  words,  “ Victory  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  give  reality  to  peace  terms.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  clinched  the  matter 
in  a detailed  restatement  of  the  Allied  war 
aims  to  a great  meeting  of  trade  union  delegates 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  January 
5,  1918.  His  chief  declarations  were  as  follows  : 

Complete  re.storation  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro 
and  the  occupied  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Rumania, 
together  with  reparation  for  damage  done. 

Reconsideration  of  the  annexation  of  Al.sace-Lorraine 
by  Germany  in  1871. 

An  independent  Poland. 

Genuine  self-government  for  tlie  nationalities  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Italians  and 
Rumanians  for  reunion. 

Passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  bo  internationalized. 

Arabia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine 
entitled  to  recognition  of  their  .separate  national  con- 
ditions. 

German  Colonies  to  be  hold  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Re-establishment  by  .some  international  organization 
of  an  alternative  to  war  as  a moans  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes. 

The  importance  of  this  statement  was  under- 
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stood  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  that 
he  had  made  it  after  considering  the  Labour 
Party’s  memorandum  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Labour  leaders,  with  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Viscount  Grey,  and  with  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  oversea.  There  had  been  nothing 
in  our  war  politics  comparable  with  this  de- 
monsti’ation  of  national  unity  since  the  memor- 
able speech  in  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  defined 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war  on  August  3,  1914. 
Never  before  had  a British  statesman  been  able 
to  seal  a declaration  of  policy  with  so  complete 
an  endorsement  of  Imperial  and  national 
ap]5ioval.  It  was  instantly  recognized  as  the 
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most  important  State  docmnent  which  had 
appeared  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  and 
it  remained  the  British  charter  of  war  aims  until 
the  close  of  hostilities.  It  provided  a fresh 
rallying  point,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  response 
was  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  essential  unity 
of  the  nation  after  three  and  a half  years  of 
war,  and  on  the  eve  of  a campaign  fraught  with 
such  obvious  danger  that  none  dared  to  foretell 
the  issue. 

Before  the  question  of  war  aims  had  been 
finally  disposed  of,  a new  controversy  had 
arisen  over  the  means  of  attaining  them. 
The  lack  of  success  which  had  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Allies  in  the  West  in  the 


smnmer  had  produced  a crisis  in  their 
affairs,  which,  the  wiser  heads  among  them 
contended,  could  only  be  resolved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  unity  of  command  in  the  field.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  supremely  difficult 
task,  in  the  face  of  military  jealousies  and 
national  prejudices,  formed  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  chapters  in  the  political  history  of 
the  war.  The  episode  was  yet  another  illus- 
tration of  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
the  political  situation  at  home  reacted  to  the 
pressure  of  events  in  the  field.  The  super - 
fieiahty  of  the  widely-held  view  that  political 
thought  bears  little  relation  to  action  which 
ultimately  decides  the  fate  of  nations  was 
exposed  time  after  time  during  the  four  years 
of  conflict.  The  cause  of  every  political  crisis 
which  occurred  in  Great  Britain  between 
August,  1914,  and  November,  1918,  can  with 
a certainty  which  is  often  far  to  seek  in  normal 
times  be  assigned  to  turning-points  in  the 
clash  of  arms.  The  substitution  of  the  first 
Coalition  Government  for  Mr.  Asquith’s  purely 
Liberal  Government  was  directly  attributable 
to  the  failure  of  . the  offensive  on  the  Western 
front  which  the  British  Army  had  begun  with 
such  high  hopes  in  the  spring  of  1915.  The 
memorable  crisis  at  the  end  of  that  year,  which 
was  resolved  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  compulsory  military  service,  could  be  no 
less  directly  ascribed  to  the  military  disasters 
of  the  autumn,  in  which  the  failure  to  relieve 
Serbia  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Dardanelles 
were  superimposed  on  the  crushing  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Russian  retreat.  Similarly,  if 
there  was  one  single  factor  more  than  another 
which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
three -party  Government  and  led  to  the  rise 
of  a new  Coalition  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  the  end  of  1916,  it  was  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  save  Rumania  from  invasion.  Again,  the 
two  most  difficult  phases  through  which  the 
Lloyd  George  Government  passed  were  the 
immediate  reflection  of  storms  without.  The 
last  and  greatest  Military  Service  Act  was 
passed  in  reply  to  the  terrific  challenge  which 
the  Germans  threw  down  in  the  West  with 
the  March  offensive  of  1918.  A second  and 
even  more  important  consequence  of  the  final 
onslaught  of  the  German  Army  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Marshal  Foch  to  take  supreme  direction 
of  the  strategy  of  all  the  AUied  Armies  on  the 
Western  front.  This  again  could  not  have  been 
achieved  with  such  rapidity  and  with  so  little 
friction  at  that  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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spade  work  which  the  French  and  British 
Governments  had  put  in  during  the  preceding 
three  or  four  months,  and  which  had  only  been 
made  possible  by  the  overwhelming  disaster 
wliich  befell  the  Italian  Army  at  Caporetto  in 
the  autimin  of  1917. 

It  took  a long  time  for  British  politicians  to 
recognize  that  sti’ategic  unity  was  a funda- 
mental condition  of  victory,  and  the  contro- 
versy wdiich  raged  around  the  question  in  the 
latter  part  of  1917  and  the  first  months  of  1918 
gave  rise  to  a remarkable  series  of  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  wliich  came  to  be 
known  as  “ sniping  ” debates.  The  question 
fii-st  arose  in  an  acute  form  as  the  result  of  an 
unusually  outspoken  speech  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  made  in  Paris  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Rapallo  Conference,  at  which  the  Allies 
had  taken  measures  to  repair  the  disaster  of 
Caporetto.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
amiounced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  create 
a new  Allied  War  Council,  representing  the 
Govermnents  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  with  a view  to  a better  co-ordination  of 
military  action.  In  a vindication  of  tins  first 
tentative  measure  of  unified  control,  he  recalled 
the  Serbian  debacle  of  1915,  the  tragedy  of 
Rumania  in  1916,  and  the  Italian  disaster  of 
I 917.  He  exonerated  the  soldiers  from  blame, 
and  attributed  the  blunders  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  one  responsible  authority  to  give 
unity  to  the  efforts  of  the  Allies.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  invasion  of 
Italy  might  in  the  end  prove  a blessing,  as  it 
had  taught  the  great  lesson  without  which  the 
Allies  might  never  have  been  able  to  achieve 
real  unity 

The  Paris  speech  caiised  an  immediate  reper- 
cussion at  Westminster.  Mr.  Asquith  adopted 
a challenging  tone  ; a political  crisis  seemed  to 
be  brewing ; and  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
arrived  in  London  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
the  Paris  speech  before  the  Hotxse  of  Commons. 
In  the  event,  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  Parlia- 
mentary trimnph  of  the  war.  His  speech  in 
justification  of  his  policy  swept  the  House  off 
its  feet.  He  explained  how  he  had  taken  risks 
to  get  public  sentiment  behind  the  new  docu- 
ment for  Allied  co-ordination,  not  in  Great 
Britain  merely,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and 
America.  So  he  determined  to  deliver  a dis- 
agreeable speech  that  would  force  everybody 
to  talk  about  the  scheme.  He  told  the  House 
how  previous  resolutions  for  Allied  co-ordina- 
tion had  all  come  to  naught.  AVhat  could  be 


more  natural  than  his  fear  that  the  plan  ap- 
|)roved  at  Rapallo  would  end  in  the  same  sort 
of  way.  But  now  two  or  three  Continents  were 
talking  about  it,  with  the  result  that  America, 
Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain  were  in,  and 
that  was  all  he  wanted.  It  was  an  audacitnis 
passage,  but  the  whole  speech  was  full  of  the 
audacity  of  the  bom  fighter.  Mr.  Asquith  had 
not  joined  issue  with  the  Government  on  any 
broad  question  of  principle,  but  had  confineil 
his  criticism  to  the  difficulties  that  mieht  aiise 
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between  the  military  advisers  of  the  Allied 
Council  and  the  existing  General  Staffs.  The 
cry  of  “ Hands  off  the  Army  ” had  been  raised 
outside  the  House,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  met 
it  by  laying  down  two  propositions  which 
passed  without  challenge.  The  first  was  that  no 
soldiers  in  any  war  had  had  their  strategical 
dispositions  less  interfered  with  by  politicians. 
The  second  was  that  never  in  the  whole  history 
of  war  in  this  country  had  soldiers  got  more 
consistent  and  more  substantial  backing  than 
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they  had  had  in  1917.  He  pleaded  justification 
for  the  two  occasions  during  the  war  on  which 
he  had  acted  against  the  advice  of  soldiers. 
He  iiad  laid  down  a gun  programme  which  the 
soldiers  had  said  at  the  time  would  not  be 
necessary,  and  he  had  appointed  a civilian, 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  to  reorganize  the  railways 
behind  the  lines. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  threatened  crisis 
fizzled  out.  The  campaign  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  so  zealously  stoked  up 
for  a week  by  the  extremists  in  all  camps  over 
the  Rapallo  resolutions,  badly  missed  fire. 
It  was  clear  that  public  opinion  had  accepted 
the  principles  underlying  the  creation  of  the 
Allied  Council,  and  was  only  too  anxious  to 
be  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  scheme 
in  detail.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  vindication  had  given  the 
country  what  it  wanted. 

The  Allied  Council  was  set  up  at  Versailles, 
and  for  a month  or  two  the  Govermnent  were 
spared  Parliamentary  criticism  on  the  subject 
of  unity  of  command.  But  the  controversy 
was  only  smouldering.  No  sooner  had  the 
Parliamentary  Session  of  1918  been  opened  in 
February  than  it  burst  into  flame,  and  the 
business  of  the  nation  in  the  critical  weeks 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
German  offensive  was  conducted  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  contention  in  which  the  higher 
strategy  of  the  war  no  less  than  its  liigher 
politics  was  subjected  to  the  keenest  scrutiny. 
These  weeks  of  Parliamentary  controversy, 
while  the  storm  clouds  were  gathering  in  the 
West,  formed  one  of  the  most  singular  chapters 
in  the  political  history  of  the  war.  They  had 
their  origin  in  suspicion  no  less  than  in  disap- 
pointment, and,  as  might  have  been  expected 
with  such  parentage,  they  were  absolutely 
barren  of  result.  But  they  must  have  a per- 
manent interest  for  the  political  student,  as 
beyond  question  they  established  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  firmly  in  the  saddle  and  finally  disposed 
of  the  possibility  of  the  setting  up  of  an  alter- 
native Government  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  war  with  Mr.  Asquith  or  any  statesman 
of  his  school  of  thought  at  its  head. 

Unity  of  command,  of  course,  was  amply 
vindicated  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  the  Ratiallo  Conference  had  done  no 
more  than  make  the  first  move  towards 
achieving  it.  Early  in  1918  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments took  a further  step  in  advance  by 
agreeing  to  a substantia]  enlargement  of  the 


functions  of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  now 
took  on  an  executive  as  well  as  an  advisory 
character.  This  at  once  involved  the  British 
Government  in  difficulties  with  some  of  their 
Generals,  and  the  debates  wliich  arose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  this  personal  factor.  Public 
discussion,  in  fact,  was  directed  almost  more  to 
the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
Generals  than  to  the  far  larger  question  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  conception  of  unity 
of  command  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
M.  Glemenceau  were  resolved  to  carry  into 
effect.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr. 
Asquith  adopted  a critical  attitude  towards  the 
Govermnent  on  the  strengthening  of  the 
Versailles  organization.  This  attitude  was 
intensified  when  Sir  William  Robertson  ceased 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  for 
reasons  connected  with  this  development  of 
the  Govermnent’s  policy,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
found  it  necessary  to  make  one  of  his  periodical 
restatements  of  the  case  for  Versailles  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  his  speech,  which 
convinced  the  majority  of  the  House,  the  talk 
of  a probable  Vote  of  Censure  and  a possible 
crisis,  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  days, 
was  forgotten.  Still  certain  elements  in  the 
House  of  Commons  continued  restless  and 
suspiciorxs.  They  quickly  found  another  bone 
of  contention  in  the  supposed  connexion 
between  the  Govermnent  and  the  Press,  but 
tliis  proved  to  be  an  ever!  more  impossible  line 
of  attack.  One  short  debate  and  a witty  speech 
from  Mr.  S.  L.  Hughes  reduced  it  to  its  true 
proportions. 

This  “ sniping  ” at  the  Government  was 
temporarily  suspended  on  March  21,  when  the 
great  blow  fell  in  France.  The  German  offensive 
and  the  British  retreat  across  the  old  Somme 
battlefield  had  important  reactions  at  home. 
News  of  the  opening  of  the  final  phase  of  the 
great  struggle  reached  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  evening  of  March  21,  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  adjourning  for  the  Easter  recess. 
Before  members  separated,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
made  a grave,  though,  on  the  whole,  reassuring 
statement  on  the  battle  position.  Members, 
however,  had  not  been  away  from  Westminster 
many  hours  before  the  situation  developed  in 
such  a way  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  nation  was  face  to  face  with  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  of  the  war.  In  this,  the  darkest 
horu  of  all,  there  was  an  instinctive  closing  of 
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the  ranks  such  as  had  only  been  seen  once 
before  in  the  war,  and  the  nation  with  one  voice 
demanded  that  all  measures,  however  drastic, 
should  be  taken  to  make  good  the  losses  incurred 
in  the  retreat.  The  most  urgent  need  now,  as 
so  often  during  the  war,  was  of  men,  and  the 
Government  at  once  set  about  the  task  of 
framing  a new  Military  Service  Bill,  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  series. 

The  evolution  of  a complete  system  of 
compulsory  military  service  was  probably  the 
most  effective  contribution  to  victory  which 
Parliament  made.  The  foundations  were  laid 
by  the  first  Coalition  Government  in  January, 


1916.  The  pioneer  Service  Act,  passed  at  that 
time  to  fulfil  the  famous  pledge  to  married  men 
who  had  attested  under  the  Derby  scheme, 
confined  the  obligation  to  single  men  up  to  40 
years  of  age  in  Great  Britain  The  second 
Service  Act,  passed  in  May  of  the  same  year, 
extended  the  obligation  to  married  men  up  to 
40  years  of  age  in  Great  Britain  and 
strengthened  the  first  Act  in  other  ways.  INIr. 
Lloyd  George’s  Government  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  a third  Service  Act  in  Aiiril,  1917,  By 
it  the  Army  Council  were  given  power  to  call 
up  for  examination  three  classes  of  men 
previously  excepted  : Home  service  Territorials, 
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men  discharged  in  consequence  of  disablement 
or  ill-health,  and  men  rejected  on  any  ground. 
The  Government  justified  these  new  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  unpopular  measures  on 
grounds  of  urgent  military  necessity,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  informing  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
recruits  obtained  for  the  first  quaiter  of  the 
year  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimated  number 
by  100,000  The  working  of  the  Act  was  not 
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free  from  friction,  and  the  Government 
appointed  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  question  of  medical  re-examination. 
Lord  Derby,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  in  giving  evidence  before  tlus  Com- 
mittee, suggested  that  the  best  method  of 
restoring  public  confidence  would  be  to  take 
recruiting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Office 
and  entrust  it  to  a civilian  Department.  The 
(government  accepted  this  proposal  and  the 
resignation  was  announced  of  jNIr  Neville 
Chamberlain,  whose  appointment  as  Minister  of 
National  Service  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  hrst  acts  on  becoming  Prime  Mmister, 
and  whose  powers  had  been  limited  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  civilian  side  of  the  rnan-j)Ower 
problem.  He  gave  place  in  August,  1917,  to 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  who  brought  with  him 
from  the  War  Office  control  of  the  whole 
business  of  the  recruiting  of  the  Army.  The 
result  was  that  for  the  last  and  most  critical 
year  of  the  war  the  who'e  machinery  of  national 


service,  military  and  civilian,  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  Minister. 

Public  attention  was  again  diawn  to  the 
man-power  question  in  the  autmnn  of  1917  by 
some  notable  speeches  in  the  country  by  Sii' 
Auckland  Geddes,  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  he  would  hold  conferences  with  the 
trade  unions  on  the  subject  of  a new  Service 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  of  the 
necessary  reinforcements  for  the  1918  campaign 
by  combing  out  young  and  fit  men  from 
munition  works  and  other  establisliments  of  a 
national  character.  Tliis,  the  fourth  Service 
Act,  became  law  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  new 
year.  It  was  designed  to  secure  a clean  cut  of 
the  younger  men  remaining  in  civil  life.  This 
policy  was  made  practicable  by  the  abolition  of 
the  automatic  addition  of  two  months’  exemp- 
tion enjoyed  by  certain  classes  of  workmen,  and 
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by  the  concentration  into  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  National  Service  of  the  power  to 
withdraw  any  certificate  of  exemption  granted 
on  occupational  grounds.  It  was  obvious,  even 
after  full  irse  had  been  made  of  these  powers, 
notwithstanding  some  trade  union  opposition, 
notably  from  the  engineers,  that  the  country 
still  possessed  a considerable  reserve  of  man- 
power for  a grave  emergency. 

None  could  doubt  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  position  caused  by  the  British  retreat  with 
heavy  losses  in  men  and  material  in  the  last 
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days  of  March,  and  the  passing  of  the  fifth 
and  final  Service  Act  was  the  measure  of  the 
national  determination  to  press  forward  un- 
flinchingly until  present  defeat  had  been 
turned  into  future  victory.  The  nation  faced 
its  ordeal  with  exemplary  calmness  and  forti- 
tude, and  members  came  back  from  their 
constituencies  to  voice  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  immediate  action  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  national  capacity.  The  nation  had  grimly 
set  its  teeth,  and  without  faltering  it  accepted 
the  drastic  proposals  which  the  Government 
submitted  to  Parliament  on  April  9,  the  day 
of  reassembling  after  the  Easter  recess.  The 
Bill  proposed  to  extend  the  military  age  to 
60  years,  and,  in  a national  emergency — such 
as  invasion — to  55  years.  Doctors  up  to  the 
age  of  56  years  were  made  immediately  liable 
to  military  service.  The  exception  in  favour 
of  released  or  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  was 
abolished.  Provision  was  made  for  the  recall 
of  time-expired  men.  Ireland  was  at  last 
brought  within  the  ambit  of  compulsory  service. 
The  Government  took  power,  by  Order  in 
Council,  to  extend  the  Service  Acts  to  Ireland, 
with  the  necessary  modifications  and  adapta- 
tions. The  Government  were  further  given 
authority,  in  a national  emergency,  to  direct, 
by  Proclamation,  that  any  certificates  of 
exemption  other  than  those  granted  on  the 
grounds  of  ill-health  or  of  conscientious  objec- 


tion should  cease  to  have  effect.  The  tribunal 
system  was  recast,  and  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  the  granting  of  certificates  of  exemp- 
tion were  greatly  curtailed.  Any  man  holding 
an  exemption  certificate  or  applying  for  its 
renewal  was  made  liable  to  medical  re-exami- 
nation. Finally,  to  secure  the  necessities  of 
home  defence,  the  obligation  was  placed  on 
every  man  who  had  been  granted  an  exemption 
certificate  to  join  the  Volunteer  Force  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  unless  a tribimal  ordered  to 
the  contrary.  It  was  the  most  drastic  and 
comprehensive  measure  of  national  defence  ever 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There 
was  no  emergency  for  which  provision  was  not 
made,  and  it  completed  the  structure  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  which  had  been  begun 
over  two  years  before. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  an  impressi\  e 
speech  in  submitting  the  Government  proposals 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Apart  from  the 
new  legislative  proposals,  he  indicated  what 
was  being  done  by  administrative  action  to 
meet  the  emergency.  He  stated  that  the 
Government  had  raised,  during  the  first  quartei' 
of  the  year,  more  than  the  number  of  men 
estimated  as  the  minimum  required.  Sometliing 
like  100,000  men  in  Grade  1 were  being  combed 
out  from  munition  works.  A demand  for50,0(tu 
men  had  been  made  on  the  coal  mines,  an<I 
now  another  50,000  were  to  be  called  up.  Tlio 
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transport  services  were  to  be  directed  to  release 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  men.  No  fit 
man  below  the  age  of  25  was  to  be  retained  in 
the  Civil  Service,  and  there  would  be  a comb- 
out  beyond  that.  Orders  were  being  issued 
under  the  last  Act,  cancelling  occupational 
exemptions  in  selected  industries  by  age  blocks. 
Finally,  the  calling-up  period  was  to  be  shor- 
tened from  14  days  to  7.  As  for  the  most 
striking  provision  in  the  Bill,  the  raising  of  the 
military  age  to  50  years,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
gave  it  as  the  official  estimate  that  only  7 per 
cent,  of  the  men,  who  would  by  that  means  be 
qualified  for  national  service  for  the  first  time, 
would  be  available  for  fighting. 


The  Government  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
their  proposals,  with  only  slight  amendments, 
into  law.  The  only  substantial  change  in  the 
Bill  as  introduced  was  the  dropping  of  a clause 
making  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion 
liable  to  combatant  service.  If  there  had  been 
any  who  doubted  the  urgency  of  the  need  after 
the  German  tide  had  spent  itself  before  Amiens, 
their  illusion  was  dispelled  by  the  news  of  a 
second  offensive  and  a second  break-through 
in  the  Armentieres  region,  which  spread  through 
the  lobbies  an  hour  or  two  after  the  Prime 
Minister  had  laid  his  proposals  before  the 
House.  Though  there  was  criticism  in  detail 
of  the  proposals  for  raising  the  military  age 
aiid  otherwise  tightening  up  the  application  of 
the  Service  Acts  to  Great  Britain,  the  main 
principles  were  freely  accepted.  The  only 
clause  which  excited  any  real  controversy  was 
that  which  extended  conscription  to  Ireland 
Th»  Nationalists  made  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
party  at  Westminster  under  Mr.  Dillon,  who 
had  been  elected  leader  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Redmond  a few  weeks  before.  They  fought  the 
Bill  as  far  as  they  could,  and,  though  they 
played  their  part  vigorously,  they  kept  strictly 
to  the  constitutional  rules.  The  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a majority  of  tliree  to 
one.  The  debate  on  the  Irish  clause  in  committee 
passed  off  fairly  quietly,  and  the  Government 
carried  their  point  by  283  votes  to  118.  The 
only  other  serious  division  on  the  Bill  was  on 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  age  limit  from  50 
years  to  47.  The  Go vermnent  refused  to  accept 
this,  and  the  House  vindicated  their  decision 
by  264  to  154.  The  third  reading  went  through 
by  a majority  of  tliree  to  one,  the  Nationalists 
proving  to  the  end  the  mainstay  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Asquith  and  his  immediate  follow- 
ing abstained  from  voting  one  way  or  the  other 
throughout.  The  Lords  made  no  difficulty 
about  the  Bill,  and  it  received  the  Royal  Assent 
on  April  18.  It  had  actually  become  the  law 
of  the  land  within  ten  days  of  its  introduction. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Service  Act  the  Irish 
question  once  more  reared  its  head,  and  in  a 
more  menacing  form  than  ever.  It  has  been 
said  that,  by  a strange  chance,  the  Report  of 
the  Irish  Convention  was  published  on  the  very 
day  on  wliich  the  clause  extending  conscription 
to  Ireland  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  will  be  further  recalled  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  announcing  the  decision  of  the 
Govermnent  to  summon  the  Convention  nearly 
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a year  before,  had  declared  that,  if  substantial 
agreement  should  be  reached  as  to  the  character 
of  a constitution,  the  Government  would 
accept  responsibility  for  taking  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  enable  Parliament  to  give  legislative 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Convention. 
Now,  in  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
submitted  the  man-power  proposals  of  the 
Govermnent  for  Ireland  as  well  as  for  Great 
Britain,  he  reviewed  the  new  situation  caused 


fail  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  debates 
on  the  Man-Power  Bill,  there  was  never  any 
question  of  the  striking  of  a bargain.  Neither 
plan  was  conditional  on  the  other.  Each  was 
pressed  as  a serious  contribution  to  our  war 
efficiency.  But,  if  it  was  a coincidence,  it  was 
also  a golden  opportunity  of  the  sort  rarely 
given  to  statesmanship.  So  at  least  it  seemed 
in  those  April  days. 

Unhappily,  disillusion  came  quickly.  Nation- 
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by  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion. It  had  reported  by  a majority,  but  he 
feared  that  it  w^as  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
Govermnent  in  saying  that  it  represented  sub- 
stantial agreement.  That  meant,  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  the  Government  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  submitting  to  Parliament,  with 
such  guidance  as  the  Report  of  the  Convention 
afforded,  such  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  self -govermnent  in  Ireland  as  were  just  and 
could  be  carried  without  violent  controversy. 
He  accordingly  announced  that  it  was  proposed 
at  an  early  date  to  invite  the  House  of  Commons 
to  pass  such  a measure  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Although  the  imminence  of  measures 
for  the  future  govermnent  of  Ireland  could  not 


alist  Ireland  flatly  refused  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tion of  national  service  which  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  had  been  manfully  discharging 
for  over  two  years.  Mr  Dillon  told  Mr.  Lloj’d 
George,  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  that  he  would  get  no  recruits  from 
Ireland.  The  rival  Nationalist  leader,  Mr. 
William  O’Brien,  contended  that  the  proposals 
were  a declaration  of  war  against  Ireland.  iNlr. 
Devlin  charged  the  Government  with  ignoilng 
a sub-committee  of  the  Irish  Convention,  which 
had  reported  that,  assuming  that  a scheme  of 
Irish  self-government  was  adopted,  it  would  in 
practice  be  impossible  to  impose  compulsory 
service  on  Ireland  without  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  Service 
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Act  was  passed  in  the  teeth  of  these  protests, 
and  Mr.  Dillon  carried  his  party  into  the 
extreme  camp  by  withdrawing  it  from  the 
House  of  Commons  for  tliree  months.  The 
interval  was  spent  in  the  organization,  in 
association  with  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  of  an  anti-conscription 
movement  designed  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  new  Law.  In  the  end,  the  Irish 
clause  became  a dead  letter,  and  the  Government 
never  issued  the  Order  in  Council  which  was 
necessary  to  put  the  conscription  machinery 
in  motion. 

It  was  in  these  unfavourable  circumstances 
that  the  Government  set  about  the  preparation 
of  the  measure  of  Home  Rule  which  they  had 
promised.  A few  weeks  before,  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  who  had  been  succeeded  at  the  Ad- 
mh-alty  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  the  previous 
summer,  resigned  from  the  War  Cabinet  to 
give  the  Government  a free  hand.  A committee 
of  Ministers  was  appointed  to  draft  a Bill,  but 
it  failed  in  its  task.  The  Bill  was  never 
even  introduced.  The  plain  fact  was  that 
neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in  Ireland  was  the 
atmosphere  favourable  to  a policy  of  conciha- 
tion.  British  opinion  was  angered  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Irish  ])eople  to  make  the  sacrifice 


asked  of  them  in  the  hour  of  the  Empire’s 
gi’eatest  peril.  The  state  of  Ireland  was 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  a 
German  plot  for  another  rising,  and  by  the 
deportation  of  the  leading  Simi  Feiners  by 
Lord  French  and  Mr.  Shortt,  who  had  recently 
been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  succession  to  Lord  Wimborne  and 
Mr.  Duke.  In  the  summer,  when  the  con- 
scription crisis  had  passed,  the  Nationalists 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  only  to 
find  that  they  had  almost  ceased  to  count  in 
British  poHtics.  The  disintegration  wliich  had 
set  in  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Redmond  proceeded 
at  such  a rate  that  the  party  fell  to  pieces  in  a 
few  months,  and  then  virtual  extinction  at  the 
General  Election  was  a foregone  conclusion. 
No  further  step  was  taken  durmg  the  war  to 
arrive  at  a solution  of  the  most  obstmate  prob- 
lem of  our  domestic  politics. 

These  were  some  of  the  tremendous  burdens 
which  the  Government  were  bearing  at  home 
and  abroad  when,  -with  the  passing  of  the 
immediate  crisis  for  the  British  Armies  in 
France,  there  was  a revival  of  “ sniping  ” in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  military  situation 
as  a whole  was  still  full  of  anxiety  when  faction 
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came  on  for  its  final  fling.  This  time  it  was  not 
the  question  of  unity  of  command  which  pro- 
voked criticism,  but  that  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Generals,  from 
which  somehow  it  seemed  impossible  to  dis- 
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sociate  the  larger  problem.  Trouble  at  the 
Air  Ministry  had  led  to  the  resignation  first 
of  Major-General  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard,  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  then  of  Lord  Rothermere, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  William  Weir.  The  inevitable  debate  on 
the  affair  show'ed  once  more  how  ill-ec^uipped 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  intervene 
effectively  between  the  Government  and  their 
expert  advisers.  Indeed,  until  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Government  came  into  power,  tliis 
was  never  regarded  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
Parliament.  Although  the  Govermnent,  by 
common  consent,  had  made  a reasonable  case 
for  the  changes  at  the  Air  Ministry,  a division 
was  challenged,  and  for  the  first  time  during 
the  war  a responsible  Opposition  vote  was  cast. 
The  minority  was  small  m numbei',  37,  but 
significant  in  composition.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Asquith,  who  abstained.  Liberal  ex- 
IMiuisters  voted  against  the  Government  iji  a 
body.  Even  so  there  were  more  Liberal  mem- 
bers voting  with  the  Government  than  against 
them.  This  was  an  omen  which  it  would  have 
been  wiser  not  to  ignore. 

When  this  hurdle  had  been  cleared.  The 
Timets  remarked  in  its  “ Political  Notes  ' that 


perhaps,  now  that  tire  critics  had  tried  their 
hand  for  the  third  time  on  a perilous  e.xtension 
of  the  right  of  the  control  of  administration,  in 
each  case  with  singularly  little  profit,  tliey 
would  realize  the  futility  of  such  attenqjts  no 
less  than  the  positive  hann  wliich  they  did  to 
the  Services.  But  the  lesson  had  even  yet  not 
been  learnt,  as  was  shown  a week  later  in  the 
curious  affair  of  General  iNIaurice.  The  Opposi- 
tion then  boldly  came  out  into  the  open  in  full 
strength  against  the  Govermnent,  and,  with 
the  House  of  Commons  debate  on  INIay  9,  these 
extraordinary  transactions  reached  their  climax, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  their  nadir.  Soldiers  and 
politicians  alike  were  startled  to  read  in  The 
Tunes  of  May  7 a letter  from  Major-General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  lately  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Operations,  charging  iMinisters  with 
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making  certain  misstatetnents  wluch  in  sum 
gave  a totally  misleading  impres.sion  (jf  mifitary 
events.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  stated,  in  answer 
to  a question  on  April  23,  that  the  extension 
of  the  British  front  in  France,  wliich  had  had 
an  obvious  bearmg  on  the  British  retri'at  from 
St.  Quentin,  had  not  been  dealt  with  at  all  liy 
the  Versailles  Council.  General  IMaui’ice  now 
stated  categorically  that  he  was  at  Versailles 
when  the  question  was  clecided  bv  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  to  whom  it  had  been  reteried. 
He  also  directly  challenged  two  statements 
which  IMr.  Lloyd  George  had  made  in  his  s|)eech 
of  A2)ril  9,  in  wluch  he  took  stock  of  the  military 
[losition  before  and  after  the  o^ieniug  of  the 
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German  offensive.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  casual- 
ties in  1917,  the  Army  in  France  was  con- 
siderably stronger  on  January  1,  1918,  than  on 
January  1,1917.  General  Maurice  took  this  state- 
ment to  imply  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  fighting 
(Strength  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle,  which 
began  on  March  21,  had  not  been  diminished. 
“ That  is  not  correct,”  he  wrote.  Again,  in  the 
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same  speech,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said  that  there 
was  only  one  white  division  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  there  were  only  three  white  divisions 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  rest  bemg  Indians 
or  mixed  with  a very  small  proportion  of 
British  troops.  Again  General  Maurice  said 
bluntly,  “ This  is  not  correct.” 

This  extraordinary  letter  ended  with  the 
following  passage  ; 

Now,  Sir,  this  letter  is  not  the  result  of  a military  con- 
spiracy. It  has  been  seen  by  no  soldier.  I am  by 
descent  and  conviction  as  sincere  a democrat  as  tne 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  last  thing  I want  to  do  is  to  see 
the  Government  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  soldiers. 
My  reason  for  taking  the  very  grave  step  of  writing  this 
letter  is  that  the  statements  quoted  above  are  known 
to  a large  number  of  soldiers  to  be  incorrect,  and  this 
knowledge  is  breeding  such  distrust  of  the  Government 
as  can  only  end  in  impairing  the  splendid  moral  of  our 
troops  at  a time  when  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  raise  it.  I have,  therefore,  decided,  fully 
realizing  the  consequences  to  myself,  that  my  duty  as  a 
citizen  must  override  my  duty  as  a soldier,  and  I ask 


you  to  publish  this  letter  in  the  hope  that  Parliament 
may  see  fit  to  order  an  investigation  into  the  statements  I 
have  made 

The  same  afternoon  Mr.  Asquith,  with  some 
asperity,  questioned  the  Government  on  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  followed 
up  his  questions  by  giving  notice  of  a motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  General  Maurice’s  allegations. 
This  was  a direct  challenge  to  the  Government 
which  they  were  bound  to  take  uj:  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  They  proposed  at  tiie  outset  that 
the  matter  should  be  investigated  by  two 
Judges.  Mr.  Asquith  rejected  this  plan,  and 
persisted  with  his  alternative  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee. The  Government  made  it  plain  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  from  their 
position.  It  was  their  considered  view  that  a 
judicial  investigation  was  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  that  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee  would  be  the  worst. 
The  analogy  of  the  Roebuck  Committee  at  the 
height  of  the  Crimean  War  was  not  encourag- 
ing, and,  when  members  began  to  think  the 
matter  out  seriously,  they  were  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a pro- 
longed political  wrangle  in  the  then  dangerous 
position  on  the  Western  front.  In  the  circum- 
stances, Ministers  had  no  option  but  to  treat 
Mr.  Asquith’s  motion  as  a Vote  of  Censure  In 
order  to  resist  it  with  all  the  strength  at  their 
command,  they  sent  out  urgent  telegraphic 
“ whips  ” to  all  their  supporters,  except  those 
on  active  service,  for  the  coming  debate. 

The  debate  took  place  on  May  9,  and  it 
attracted  as  great  a degree  of  public  interest 
as  any  Parliamentary  event  during  the  war 
period.  In  submitting  his  demand  for  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr,  Asquith  denied 
that  his  motion  was  either  in  intention  or  in 
effect  a Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Government. 
He  said  little  about  General  Maurice’s  letter 
beyond  declaring  emphatically  that  neither  he 
nor,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  any  of  his 
political  friends  had  any  privity  in  its  com- 
position or  publication.  He  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech  to  an  argument,  directed  first 
to  the  need  of  an  inquiry  into  General  Maurice’s 
charges,  and  secondly  to  the  advantages  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  five  members  over  a tri- 
bunal of  two  judges.  Defending  his  choice 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  a matter  which 
peculiarly  concerned  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  asked  what  was  the  alternative  “ Get  on 
with  the  war,”  cried  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Labour 
member. 
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]Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  in  reply  was  a 
great  Parliamentary  effort.  Facing  straight- 
way the  issues  raised  by  General  ^laurice,  he 
complained  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated. 
He  declared  categorically  that,  while  he  was 
in  daily  contact  with  General  Haurice,  whom 
he  regarded  as  a great  friend,  he  had  never 
challenged  the  statements  to  wliich  he  took 
exception  in  his  letter.  Proceeding  to  a de- 
tailed examination  of  the  charges,  iMr.  Lloyd 
George  explained  that  the  figures  on  which 
he  had  based  his  statement  that  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  British  forces  in  France  was 
greater  on  January  1,  1918,  than  on  January  1, 
1917,  were  taken  from  the  official  records  of 
the  War  Office.  Next,  he  had  been  charged 
with  misleading  the  public  as  to  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  Allied  and  enemy  forces  when  the 
offensive  began.  He  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  figures  on  wliich  he  had  based  that  statement 
had  come  from  General  Waurice.  The  figures, 
too,  which  he  had  giv'en  of  white  divisions  in 
the  East  were  official.  The  particular  state- 
ment about  there  being  three  British  divisions 
in  Egypt,  he  explained,  was  made  at  a Cabinet 
meeting  at  which  General  INIaurice  was  present. 
As  for  the  most  serious  charge  relating  to  the 
extension  of  the  British  front  in  France,  he 
explained  tli.^  whole  transaction  in  detail,  and 
declared  that  not  a single  yard  was  taken  over 
as  a result  of  the  Versailles  Council.  Finally, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  with  great  earnest- 
ness, pointed  the  moral  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  insisted  that  the  letter  was  a flagrant  breach 
of  discipline,  and  respectfully  suggested  that 
Mr.  Asquith  ought  to  have  deprecated  it. 
He  made  another  appeal  to  all  sections  to  end 
these  distracting  controversies,  wliich  threat- 
ened the  unity  of  the  Army  and  the  nation. 
With  the  fate  of  the  country  in  the  balance  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  he  demanded  an  end  of 
“ tliis  sniping.” 

The  general  feeling  was  that  INIr.  Lloyd 
George  had  successfully  vindicated  the  Govern- 
ment, and  strong  appeals  were  made  to  INIr. 
Ascputh  not  to  press  nis  motion  to  a division. 
He  insisted,  however,  on  letting  matters  take 
their  course.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Opposition  Whips 
acted  as  tellers  in  a division  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 'For  the  first  time,  too,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  the  whole  of  his  Front 
Bench  lieutenants  voted  against  the  Govenir 
ment  on  a question  of  confidence.  When  the 
result  of  the  rli vision  was  announced,  it  was 
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found  that  198  members  had  voted  for  Mi-. 
Asquitli's  motion,  and  29.)  against  it.  Mr. 
Asquith  only  succeeded  m getting  99  out  of 
the  2(30  Liberal  ^Members  of  the  House  into  his 
lobby.  Not  only  did  he  fail  to  command  half 
the  votes  of  the  party,  but,  with  72  Liberals 
definitely  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  Govern- 
ment, he  only  had  a majority  of  27  of  the 
Liberals  voting.  By  putting  on  the  Opposition 
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Whips  he  had  forced  the  whole  body  of  Liberals 
whom  he  formerly  led  to  make  their  choice 
between  him  and  !Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Govern- 
ment, and  the  results,  permanent  as  well  as 
temporary,  were  of  the  first  political  importance. 
At  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  division  must 
mark  a tru-ning-point  in  the  war  relations 
between  the  two  Front  Benches.  A permanent 
Opposition,  prepared  to  criticize  and  challenge 
the  Government  in  the  old  pre-war  way,  seemed 
to  have  come  into  existence.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  on  which 
Mr.  Asquith  took  to  open  warfare.  The  0])i)o- 
sition  Whips  were  never  called  upon  again  to 
tell  in  a division  against  the  Govermnent,  and 
the  whole  affah  had  proved  to  be  such  a fia.sco 
that  no  fiu'ther  attempt  was  made  to  embarrass 
the  Government  by  these  methods.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  “ sniping  ” debates,  and  the  voice  of 
controversy  was  stilled  during  the  epic  chapter 
which  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. The  net  result  of  the  incident  was  that 
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General  IMaurice  was  placed  on  half  pay  ; that 
the  Government  dropped  their  proposal  of  a 
judicial  investigation  into  his  charges ; and 
that  it  was  a chief  cause  of  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  wing  of  the 
Liberal  Party  at  the  General  Election. 

At  last,  with  the  final  campaign  in  the  West 
moving  by  giant  strides  to  its  tremendous  climax, 
the  Goveimnent  were  able  to  give  their  rm- 
divided  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  Parliament  was  in  a position  to  concentrate 
its  energies  on  great  problems  of  legislation  and 
finance.  Before  the  sunmrer  recess  Mr.  Fisher 
scored  a personal  triumph  by  securing  the 
passing  of  a great  Education  Act.  This  measure 
laised  the  elementary  school  age  to  14  years, 
provided  for  the  introduction  of  a system  of 
compulsory  day  continuation  schools  for 
adolescents,  imposed  drastic  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  children,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  physical  welfare  in  schools.  By  these  and 
other  valuable  reforms  it  assured  a real 
educational  advance  after  the  war. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  on  a more  enormous  scale  than  ever. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  second  Budget,  the  biggest  in 
our  financial  history,  allowing  for  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  £2,972,197,000  and  a revenue  of 
£842,050,000,  leaving  an  estimated  deficit  to  be 
met  by  loans  of  £2,130,147,000,  was  passed 
witho\it  difficulty.  The  income-tax  was  raised 
to  the  uni^recedenfed  figure  of  6s.  in  the  £. 
The  taxation  of  farmers  was  doubled.  The 
limit  of  super-tax  exemption  was  lowered  to 
£2,500,  and  the  rates  of  sujDer-tax  under  the 
graduated  scale  were  hicreased  up  to  a maximmn 
of  4s.  6d.  in  the  £.  The  stamp  duty  on  cheques 
was  increased  from  Id.  to  2d.,  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties  were  doubled,  and  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  match  duties  were  laised.  Penny 
postage  was  abolished,  the  letter  rate  being 
raised  to  lid.,  while  the  halfpenny  postage  on 
postcards  was  doubled.  A project  for  the 
imposition  of  a luxury  tax  of  2d.  in  the  shilling 
was  referred  to  a Select  Committee.  A schedule 
of  luxuries  to  be  taxed  was  framed,  but  the 
Goverzament  did  not  act  upoiz  the  Committee’s 
repoi-t,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
znatter.  Duz’ing  the  last  year  of  waz’.  Votes  of 
Credit  were  sanctioned  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  £2,500,000,000.  Two  of  these  Votes  were 
for  £700,000,000  each — the  largest  sum  ever 
asked  frozn  the  House  of  Coznmons  at  a sizzgle 
sitting. 

Before  azljournmg  for  a ten  weeks’  z’eeess  in 


the  sumzner  the  two  Houses  went  to  St.. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  on  Suzzday,  August  4, 
the  fozrrth  amiiversary  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
ziational  cause.  A month  after  its  reassemblizzg 
Parliaznent  was  agaizi  to  repair  to  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, this  time  to  give  thanks  to  Almightjr 
God  for  the  signing  of  the  armistice  with' 
Germany.  The  adjournment  had  taken  place 
on  August  8,  the  historic  date  on  which  the 
British  Armies  launched  their  last  and  greatest 
offensive,  which  was  to  smash  the  Hindenbzrrg 
Line  and  to  set  the  crowzi  upon  the  stupendous 
military  effort  of  four  arduous  years.  To  this 
effort  Parliament  had  made,  izi  its  own  sphere, 
a decisive  contribution,  and  it  was  a breathless- 
and  buoyant  House  of  Coznmons  which  re- 
assembled on  October  15.  It  met  with  Bulgaria 
out  of  the  war,  with  a complete  victory  in 
prospect,  and  with  its  task  almost  done.  There 
were  no  more  heroic  zneasures  to  be  passed. 
The  surrender  of  Turkey  and  Austria  was 
arznounced  in  turn,  azzd  when  the  Prime 
Minister  read  to  the  House  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  with  Gez’many  on  November  11  it 
was  fzolly  realized  that,  as  this  was  the  last 
scene  in  the  Parliamentary  drama  of  the  war, 
the  curtain  was  also  about  to  fall  on  the 
Parliamezit  which  had  weathered  the  storm. 

No  sooner  had  the  armistice  been  signed  thazr 
preparations  were  set  ozz  foot  for  a Genez-al 
Election.  The  War  Parliament  had  already 
outlived  all  its  predecessors  since  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Pensioziary  Parliament  of 
Stuart  times.  It  had  passed  five  separate  Acts 
for  extensions  of  its  life,  azid  was  now  in  the  last 
quarter  of  its  eighth  year.  The  passitzg  of  the 
Beform  Act  had  cleared  away  the  last  obstacle 
to . a dissolution,  as  the  Register  of  the  new 
electorate,  the  first  of  any  kind  prepared  during 
the  war,  was  ready  by  October  1.  There  had 
been  a widespread  feelizig  even  in  July,  whezi 
Parliament  proloziged  its  life  for  a further  term 
of  six  znontlis,  that  tliis  was  lil^ely  to  be  the  last 
extension  of  the  series.  On  the  18th  of  that 
month  The  Times  gave  the  first  hint  of  the 
probable  dissolutiozr  of  Parliamezit  in  November. 
The  ezid  of  the  war  was  not  then  in  sight,  but 
political  plans  were  quietly  laid  on  the  assziznp- 
tion  that,  in  the  entirely  ziew  situation  created 
by  the  passing  of  the  Reforzn  Act,  the  deznand 
for  a General  Election  befoz’c  znany  months  had 
passed  would  be  almost  irresistible.  The 
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favourable  progress  of  the  war  in  the  wonderful 
smnmer  campaigns  in  East  and  West  brought 
an  election  well  within  the  range  of  practical 
pohtics,  and  the  signing  of  the  last  armistice 
clinched  the  matter 

Accordingly,  there  was  little  surprise  when 
on  the  day  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  summoned 
their  Liberal  and  Unionist  supporters  to 
separate  meetings  and  outhned  a policy  for  the 


labour  and  of  wages  and  of  a re^luction  of 
hours.  “ Bolshevism,”  he  declared,  “ T am 
not  afraid  of.  It  is  reaction  that  I am  afraid 
of  ; yes,  reaction  and  disunion.” 

The  cliief  event  of  the  Unionist  meeting  was 
the  reading  of  a letter  from  ]Mr.  Lloyd  George 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  In  it  the  Prime  Minister 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  there  was  to  be 
an  election,  it  should  be  a Coalition  election — 
“ that  is  to  say  that  the  country  should  bo 
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continuance  of  the  Coalition  Government  during 
the  peace  negotiations  and  the  period  of  re- 
construction. These  were  the  first  moves,  and 
the  fact  that  both  meetings  were  held  in  private 
led  to  some  preliminary  complications.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  made  a declaration  of  policy  at 
the  Liberal  meeting,  and  The  Times  was  able  to 
publish  the  essential  passages  from  it  on  the 
following  day.  He  argued  that  with  the  end 
of  the  war  there  could  be  no  possible  justification 
for  prolonging  the  life  of  a moribund  Parliament. 
After  insisting  upon  the  need  of  a just  peace 
and  a guarantee  that  the  League  of  Nations  was 
a reality,  he  made  a radical  pronouncement  on 
the  need  of  reform  at  home.  He  outlined  a 
great  housing  programme,  and  spoke  of  the 
need  of  an  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 


definitely  invited  to  return  candidates  who 
undertake  to  support  the  present  Govermnent 
not  only  to  prosecute  the  war  to  its  final  end 
and  negotiate  the  peace,  but  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  wdiich  must  unrne- 
diately  arise  directly  an  armistice  is  signed.” 
(The  letter  was  dated  November  2.)  “ In  other 

words,”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  continued,  “ the  test 
which  in  future  must  decide  whether  indivkhial 
candidates  will  be  sustained  at  the  i)olls  by 
your  supporters  and  mine  must  be  not,  as  in 
the  past,  a pledge  to  support  the  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  a definite 
pledge  to  support  this  Govermnent.”  i\Ir. 
Lloyd  George  submitted  a statemej^t  of  jiolicy 
on  questions  with  which  the  Unionist  Party 
had  chiefly  identified  itself.  In  the  sphere  of 
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economic  policy  he  accepted  Imperial  prefer- 
ence, to  be  given  on  existing  duties  and  on  any 
duties  which  might  afterwards  be  imposed,  but 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  a tax  on  food.  He 
insisted  that  key  industries  must  be  preserved, 
and  that  security  should  Ite  given  against 
dumping.  On  the  subject  of  Ireland,  he  claimed 
the  right  to  bring  into  effect  a settlement  based 
on  Home  Rule,  but  refused  to  contemplate  the 
forcible  coercion  of  the  six  northern  coimties 
of  Ulster.  As  for  the  Church  in  Wales,  he  found 
no  evidence  of  a general  desire  that  the  Act 
should  be  repealed,  but  recognized  that  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war-  had  created  finan- 
cial problems  which  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

This  letter  was  not  made  public  for  some 
days.  As  at  the  meeting  of  his  own  supporters 
the  Prime  Minister  had  emphasised  more  par- 
ticularly his  Liberalism  and  had  eloquently 
appealed  for  the  support  of  his  old  party,  many 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  supporters  found  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  tone  of  that 
pronouncement  with  the  terms  of  the  letter, 
whrch  was  intended  to  meet  the  special  case 
presented  by  the  need  for  Unionist  support. 


The  position  was  pulled  roirnd  at  the  end  of 
the  week  at  a meeting  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Barnes  addressed  in  turn. 
A cornmorr  Coalition  platform  for  the  L’^rrionist, 
Liberal,  and  Labour  sections  had  been  foirnd, 
and  the  rnysteriorrs  letter  was  there  published 
to  the  world.  This  was  the  formal  opening 
of  the  election  campaign. 

Two  days  before,  on  November  14,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  had  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Parliament  worrld  be  dissolved 
on  the  2.5th  of  that  month,  and  that  the  nomina- 
tions and  polls  for  the  General  Election  would 
be  held  on  December  4 and  14  respectively. 
The  business  of  the  Session  was  quickly  wound 
up,  and  the  Parliament  which  had  seen  the 
war  through  came  to  a quiet  end.  It  had  been 
beyond  question  one  of  the  most  memorable 
Parliaments  in  our  long  political  history.  No 
Parliament  in  modern  times  had  been  the 
theatre  of  such  dramatic  events  or  the  witness 
of  such  complete  changes  of  fortmie.  Elected 
in  time  of  peace  in  December,  1910,  on  purely 
domestic  questions,  it  found  itself  three  and  a 
half  years  later  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
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War  Parliament,  faced  with  the  supreme  issues 
of  national  existence.  It  adapted  itself  slowly 
to  the  new  conditions,  but  it  could  not  fairly 
be  said  that  it  ever  made  a serious  mistake  in 
the  second  and  most  important  chai^ter  of  its 
history.  Circumstances  beyond  its  control 
forced  it  to  revise  its  view  of  national  policy 
and  to  undo  in  four  and  a half  years  of  war 
much  of  the  work  it  had  accomplished  in  three 
and  a half  years  of  peace.  It  was  fated  hardly 
to  take  a step,  either  before  or  after  August, 
1914,  which  in  the  light  of  our  pi’esent  know- 
ledge was  without  a touch  of  irony.  It  lived 
under  a Party  Government  and  two  Coalition 
Ministries,  and  under  two  Prime  INIinisters, 
Mr.  Asquith  and  INIr.  Lloyd  George.  It  passed 
Acts  wliich  became  a dead  letter  and  others 
which  effected  the  most  extensive  constitutional 
and  social  reforms  in  our  history,  and  its  war 
emergency  Statutes  surpassed  in  originality 
and  thoroughness  anything  that  any  politician 
of  the  old  school  had  ever  dreamt  of. 

Although  it  was  generally  recognized  that  a 
definite  chapter  in  our  political  history  had 
closed  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  with 
Germany,  and  that  another  must  open  im- 
mediately, the  holding  of  the  General  Election 
at  this  time  was  by  no  means  universally 
welcomed.  jNIr.  Asquith  and  the  Liberals  who 
recognized  him  as  their  leader  still  maintained 
their  position  as  a separate  entity  outside  the 
Coalition  on  which  the  Govermnent  was  based, 
and  nothing  came  of  various  movements  which 
were  set  on  foot  during  the  autumn  to  secure 
an  accommodation  between  the  old  Prime 
Minister  and  the  new.  The  Asquith  Liberals 
entered  strong  objections  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  appealing  to  the  country  before 
peace  had  been  signed.  Their  attitude  was 
shared  by  the  Labour  Party,  though  Mr. 
Henderson’s  preparations  for  an  election  cam- 
paign were  so  well  advanced  that  they  did  not 
express  their  opinion  with  quite  the  same 
intensity  of  feeling.  For  one  thing,  the  Labour 
Party  had  anticipated  the  event  by  terminating 
the  party  truce  for  by-elections  in  the  summer. 
A conference  of  the  Labour  Party  now  decided 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  resume  its 
complete  independence  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Laboiu"  Ministers  from  the  Government. 
;Mr.  Clynes,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Food  Controller  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Rhondda,  acted  upon  this  decision  almost 
immediately.  In  the  next  few  weeks  three 
other  Labour  Ministers,  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr  Brace, 
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and  IMr.  Walsh,  followed  Mr.  Clynes's  example. 
The  other  four,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Roberts,  .Mr. 
^Vardle,  and  Mr.  Parker,  remained  at  their 
posts.  They  were,  however,  no  longer  t la- 
direct  representativ^es  of  the  Labour  I’ai-ty,  and 
the  three-party  Coalition  ceased  to  exist  with 
the  dissolution  of  I’arliament.  The  election 
campaign  was  fought  by  a Coalition  consisting 
of  the  whole  Lmionist  Party,  an  important 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  individual 
Labour  men  acting  in  defiance  of  the  decision 
of  their  party.  Accordingly,  when  the  Coalition 
came  to  issue  a manifesto  to  the  electors,  it 
was  signed  only  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  IMr. 
Bonar  Law. 

The  election  campaign  wts  the  quietest  oi 
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record.  The  appeal  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  to  the  electors  was 
briefly  for  support  of  the  Coalition  Government 
in  the  achievement  of  a peace  settlement 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the 
national  sacrifice  and  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
radical  policy  of  reform  in  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. Special  emphasis  was  laid  in  the 
Coalition  manifesto  on  the  determination  of  the 


started  election  cries  of  its  own.  The  transition 
from  the  absorbing  interests  of  the  war  to  the 
consideration  of  reconstruction  problems  pure 
and  simple  was  too  abrupt  for  its  liking.  The 
peace  was  not  yet  made  and  the  election 
campaign  had  not  been  long  in  progress  before 
every  candidate  was  made  aware  of  the  very 
strong  opinions  wliich  prevailed  in  the  con- 
stituencies on  some  essential  factors  of  the 
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new'  combination  to  provide  land  for  soldiers, 
to  secure  an  improvement  in  housing  conditions, 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
working  classes  , These  broad  aims,  which  were 
crystallized  into  a national  ambition  to  secme 
a better  England  for  the  heroes  of  the  war  to 
live  in,  figured  no  less  prominently  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Asquith  Liberals  and  of  the 
Labour  Party,  wdro  actually,  if  not  technically, 
followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Arthm  Henderson. 
Both  groups  pirt  forward  schemes  of  industrial 
amelioration  and  social  reform,  but  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  war  and  peace  aims  of  the 
Government,  except  from  the  small  “pacifist” 
minority  in  each  camp. 

There  seemed  to  be  such  general  agreement 
on  the  “ New  England  ” policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  electorate  not  unnaturallv 


problem.  There  was  a widespread  determina- 
tion, to  which  virtually  every  Coalition  candi- 
date gave  his  support,  to  ensure  that  Germany 
should  pay  the  cost  of  the  war,  that  the  Kaiser 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  for  any  future 
penetration  of  tliis  country  by  potential  enemy 
agents.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Government 
adapted  themselves  to  the  prevailing  temper. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  several  vigorous 
speeches  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
pledged  hunself  and  his  Govermnent  up  to  the 
hilt  to  make  a strong  peace  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  public  opinion.  His  election  pro- 
gramme at  the  end  of  the  campaign  w'as 
summarized  m a foreword  to  a list  of  Coalition 
candidates  issued  from  the  Whips’  office  on  the 
eve  of  the  poll. 
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The  followiiip:  six  points  worn  tliore  set  out 
as  the  main  heads  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
election  programme  : 

Trial  of  the  Kaiser. 

Punishment  of  those  responsible  for  atrocities. 

Fullest  indemnities  from  Germany. 

Hritain  for  the  British,  socially  and  industrially. 

Jiehabilitation  of  those  broken  in  the  war. 
liap])ier  country  for  all. 

.\lt)iongh  nobody  doubted  for  a moment  that 
tho  Coalitiott  would  obtain  a majoiity  at  the 
jiolls,  somi'  resentment  was  shown  at  one  of 
llie  instruments  which  their  orgitnizers  used  to 
obtain  their  object.  1'his  was  the  method  of 
certificating  candidates  known  as  the  Coahtion 
“ cou])on.''  Every  candidate  who  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory  by  the  Whips  in  Downing  Street 
received  a letter  from  iMr.  Lloyd  (deorge  and 
i\lr.  Bonar  Law  formally  recognizing  him  as  the 
Coalition  candidate,  and  expressing  the  lioi^e 
that  the  electors  would  return  him  as  their 
r('piesentative  in  Parliament  to  support  the 
(lovernment  in  the  great  task  before  it.  Mdien 
the  Whips  published  their  official  list  of  Cloalition 
candidates  it  was  found  that  3()4  were  t^nionists. 
158  Liberals,  and  18  members  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party,  wliich  fonned  a sort  of 
jiatriotic  Labour  wing  of  the  new  combination. 
Well  aware  that  the  Unionist  strength  in  the 
old  Parliament  w’as  under  I500,  Liberals  were 
doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  the  appearance  m 
the  field  of  nearly  400  Unionist  (sandidates,  as 
compared  with  a bare  150  rejiresenting  the 
Liberal  wing.  The  suggestion  was  freely  made 
that  Sir  (deorge  Yoimger,  the  head  of  the 
Unionist  organization,  had  got  the  better  of 
the  bargain  with  the  Coalition  Liberal  Whips. 
Sir  (leorge  Younger  not  only  staked  out  claims 
in  many  of  the  new  seats  created  by  the  Reform 
Act,  but  also  took  full  advantage  of  the  split  in 
the  Liberal  I 'arty  by  bringing  out  Lhiionist 
candidates  against  Liberals  who  clung  to 
Mr.  .Asquith's  leadershij).  Labour  also  had  a 
grievance  in  the  number  of  floalition  candidates 
who  received  official  endorsement  in  industrial 
constituencies  for  which  the  party  had  put 
forward  candidates  who  had  ])layed  a patriotic 
part  diu'ing  the  war.  Tn  a few  cases,  notably  in 
South  Wales,  Labour  cancUdates  were  allowed 
an  unopposed  return,  and  there  was  a wide- 
spread feeling,  wliich  was  greatly  intensified 
when  tho  results  of  the  election  wen^  knonn, 
that  the  Coalition  organizers  would  have  been 
wiser  if  they  had  adopted  a less  rigid  system  in 
their  choice  of  candiflates. 

These  were  the  main  tendencies  of  the  mo='+ 


orderly  olcclioii  eanipaigu  on  record,  (jniet 
the  contest  might  havo  been,  Imt  it  was  cei'- 
tainly  not  dull  and  uninteresting.  It  was  in 
the  main  conducted  m a spirit  of  national 
solidarity  aiul  good  comradeship,  and  with  a 
commendable  absence  of  personal  rancour. 
Some  called  it  a “ freak  ” election  ; other- 
compared  it  to  the  so-callcd  “ khaki  ” election 
of  190(1.  Actually  it  was  an  election  without 
parallel,  both  in  the  teinjier  in  wliich  it  was 
conducted  and  in  the  method  of  collecting  the 
\ oices  of  the  nation  which  was  now  emploj’cd 
for  the  first  time 

Nominations  were  taken  on  1 lecember  4, 
and  107  members  were  returned  nnopiiosed. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  multiplicity  of 
candidates  for  the  remaining  (iOO  seats.  Over- 
1,500  candidates  were  nominated,  and  there 
were  more  tlwee-cornered  contests  than  at  any 
previous  election.  4.’he  Labour  Party  made 
the  biggest  effort  in  its  history,  and  jmt  into 
the  field  302  candidates.  Labour  had  only 
recently  a^qieared  in  the  ^Jolilical  held  as  an 
integral  lighting  force  in  full  battle  array.  It 
was  the  old  I^iabour  Party  reconstituted  aiul 
enlarged  by  the  recognition  of  the  intei-ests  of 
all  producers  “ by  hand  or  by  brain  ” without 
distinction  of  class  or  occupation.  4’his  was  tho 
principal  change  made  m the  new  constitution 
adopted  by  the  party  earlier  in  the  year. 
Another  innovation  wdiich  was  now  brought 
into  opeiation  for  the  hrst  time  was  a provisioi 
that  before  every  General  Election  the  partj 
programme  should  be  laid  down  by  the  National 
Executive  and  that  every  candidate  mast 
adopt  it. 

The  polls  were  held  on  December  14.  and 
there  was  a larger  vote  in  the  aggiegate  than 
had  been  expected.^  Neaily  1 1,090, (100  votes 
were  recorded  and  quite  (iO  per  cent  of  those 
(|ualified  to  vote  exercised  tlie  franchise.  The 
new  women  voters  polled  in  great  st'-iaigth,  and 
17  women  took  advantage  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Session  tostainl  ascandi 
dates.  The  votes  were  not  counted  until 
December  28,  as  time  had  to  be  allow'ed  for  the 
collection  of  ballot  papers  from  soldiers  on  the 
Western  front  who  had  voted  by  jiost.  'rhere 
w'as  a fairly  heavy  soldiers’  vote,  but.  although 
possibly  representative,  it  w'as  far  from  being 
exhaustive.  No  fewer  than  2, 4(h), 900  ball  it- 
jiapers  were  issued  to  absent  voters,  but  only 
830.000  were  included  in  the  count  of  votes. 
Very  few  proxies  for  soldiers  in  distant  theatres 
of  war  and  sailors  at  sea  appeared  at  the  jiolliag 
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Ijooths!.  The  military  and  naval  vote,  in  fact, 
\7a.^  tlio  least  satisfactory  feature  of  tlie 
election 
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When  the  results  of  the  poll  were  deolaied, 
it  w.as  found  that  the  Coalition  had  swept  the 
country  and  scored  the  most  remarkable 
triumph  ever  recorded  in  our  politieal  annals. 
Mr.  Lloyd  ( leorge  was  confirmed  in  ])ower  with 
a majority  of  249  over  all  the  non-Goalitiou 
members.  No  fewer  than  478  official  Coalition 
candidates,  334  ITnionists,  1 34  Ijiberals.  and 
10  members  of  the  National  Democratic  Party, 
were  elected  for  the  002  seats  in  Croat  llritain. 
Every  Minister  who  had  to  face  a contest  was 
returned,  in  almost  every  case  by  a sweeping- 
majority  Mr.  Idoyd  Ceoi-ge.  defeated  an 
independent  candidate  at  Carnarvon  by  ovei- 
12,0(K)  votes.  Mr.  Ronar  Law  had  a hve-figure 
majority  in  Glasgow.  .Mr.  Churchill,  in  Dundee, 
had  the  lai’gest  majority,  over  15,000,  given  to 
a .Minister.  London  and  the  IPome  Counties 
went  almost  solid  for  the  Coalition.  tSeotlaiid 
and  Wales  came  down  heavily  cm  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  si<le.  a.nd  the  Coalition  polleil  fai“  more 
strongly  in  the  iinlustrial  Midlands  and  North 
than  had  been  expected 

Very  different  was  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Asquith  and  the  Liberal  Opposition  IMi- 
Asquith,  all  Iris  Front  Bench  lieutenants,  and 


all  liis  M'hips,  were  defeated,  and,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  tlxree-cumered  contests,  they 
were  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll 
Two  exOlinisters  (Sir  Charles  Hobho-use  and 
Mr.  iMcKinnon  Wood)  actually  polled  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  munber  of  votes  recorded 
and  forfeited  the  deposit  of  £150  made  by  each 
candidate  on  nomination  in  accordance  with  a 
provision  of  the  Reform  Act  designed  to 
discourage  freak  candidatures.  ]Mr.  Asquith’s 
defeat  in  East  Kfe,  wliich  fh'st  returned  him  to 
Parlianu'nt  in  1880  and  liad  remained  faitlifnl 
to  him  at  every  election  in  the  intervening 
thirty-two  years,  provided  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion in  a day  of  surprises.  Other  ex-Ministers 
■\vho  failtMl  to  secure  re-elect  .'on  were  Mr. 
.Vsquith's  t.'.hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mi- 
.McKenna),  two  of  his  Home  iSeeretaries  (IMr 
Herbert  Samuel  and  Sir  .lohn  Simon),  his 
1 ’resident  of  the  Board  of  Trai  le  (IMr.  Hunciman), 
liis  Secretary  for  Scotland  LMr.  'rennaut),  and 
his  t.'hjef  Whi]!  L\li',  (hillaiKli. 

Labour  ])olled  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
2,509.9911  votes,  but  failed  to  secure  a propor- 
tionate number  of  seats  in  the  new  Parliament. 
Still,  it  succeeded  ii.i  strengthening  its  repre- 
sentation by  securing  the  return  of  03  of  its 
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candidates.  As  only  28  non-Coalition  Liber.als 
were  returned,  Laboui-  became,  next  to  the 
Coalition,  the  strongest  British  combination  in 
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tho  Honso  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bnrnes,  ^Ic 
Hodge,  ]\lr.  Roberts,  and  the  other  l.,abonr 
Ministers  who  stood  by  the  Coalition  m the 
most  critical  phases  of  the  war  were  elected  by 
huge  majorities.  Defeat,  however,  was  th» 
portion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hendei'son,  who  had  left 
the  Coalition  as  the  result  of  the  Stockholm 
controversy,  ami  of  the  tive  acknowledged 
“ pacifists  ” among  the  Labour  members  of 
the  last  Rarliament,  inclmliiiK  i\lr.  Snowden 
and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  d'heir  rejection 


Party,  standing  on  a soparatist  and  Rojmblican 
programme,  swept  the  Roman  Catholic  [)ait-^ 
of  Ireland,  and  left  the  Nationalists  with  only 
six  .seats  in  the  whole  country,  of  which  five 
were  in  Ldster.  .Mr.  Dillon  was  defeated  by 
iMr.  de  X'alera,  and  Sinn  Fein  obtained  7. '5  of 
the  105  Irish  seats.  Sir  Fdwaifl  Carson  and 
his  followers  strengthened  their  position  in 
Ulster,  and  .secured  25  seats.  Only  one  of  the 
17  women  candidates  was  t'lected  Madame 
iMarkiewicz,  tho  vSinn  Feiner.  'I’liere  was  a 
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COUNTING  VOTES  AT  THE  TOWN  HALL,  CHELSEA, 
In  the  first  Election  open  to  women  voters  and  officials. 


was  decisive,  and  their  fate  was  shared  by  all 
the  Libeial  members  of  the  “ pacifist  ” gronj) 
who  ventui'ed  to  submit  their  record  to  the 
con.stituencios.  The  net  result  of  the  election 
for  Labour,  however,  was  a considerable  gain 
of  ground  in  the  industrial  districts  generally 
Seats  were  captured  in  the  ^Midlands,  in  the 
Yorkshire  coalfield,  in  Lancashire,  in  tho 
• Scottish  Lowlands,  and  in  South  \Yales  The 
miners’  candidates  did  particularly  well,  25 
being  returned. 

The  Irish  contests  were  foiight  on  quite  dif- 
ferent issues  from  those  in  (treat  Britain,  but  the 
results  were  equally  significant.  The  Sinn  Fein 


iimch  largej'  number  of  independent  candidates 
than  at  any  previous  election,  but  only  foui’ 
were  returned.  Lloyd  (leoi'ge,  no  weaknes.'^ 
in  the  making  of  the  ])eace,  an  end  of  party 
divisions,  and  no  Bolshevism  —these  v cu'c 
acce]ited  as  the  chief  \erilicts  of  th^  Ceneial 
Election 

Xo  sooner  had  Mi-.  Lloyd  Ceorge  I'Ptuiued 
fi'oiu  his  successful  a[)peal  to  the  country  than 
he  set  about  reconstiucting  his  Covernmenl. 
When  the  official  list  of  ap]X)intments  appealed, 
early  in  the  New  Year,  there  was  keen  disaji- 
Itointment  among  those  who  had  hopisl  for  a 
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(li-astic  overhauling  of  the  Ministry  to  adapt  it 
to  the  new  phase  of  the  national  effort  whicli 
had  set  in  witli  the  close  of  hostilities.  It  was 
found  that  little  had  been  atteinjjted  beyond  a 
i'('distribution  of  the  personnel  of  the  old 
Ministry.  \ery  little  new  blood  was  intro- 
ducetl.  A newcomer  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sii'  Robei't  Horne,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Labour.  He  had  a flistinguished  record  as  a 
war  administrator  ; after  sei'ving  as  Director 
of  the  Admiralty  T^abour  De]:)artment,  he 
became  Third  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  war.  .Mr.  Andrew  Weii', 
who  took  over  the  Ministry  of  ^Munitions  with  a 
\iew  to  merging  it  into  a new  Ministry  of 
SupplJ^  was  one  of  the  Glasgow  business  men 
who  made  their  mark  in  Whitehall  during  the 
war;  he  did  valuable  work  at  the  War  Office 
as  Surveyor-General  of  Su])[>ly-  Me  became  a 
peer  under  the  title  of  Loi-d  Inverforth.  The 
most  striking  extra-T'arliamentary  appointment 
was  that  of  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  as  Under-Secretary 
foi'  India.  The  first  Indian  to  become  a member 
of  the  \dceroy’s  E.xecutive  Council,  he  was  a 
membei’  of  the  fiist  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and 
was  the  first  Indian  to  become  a member  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  His  appointment  at 
this  stage  was  a j^eculiarly  significant  step.  It 
was  clea-ily  inteiifled  to  be  air  earnest  of  the 
determination  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
build  a permanent  structure  of  Indian  con- 
stitutional I'eforin  ujion  the  proposals  of  the 
Montagu -Chelmsford  Rejroit.  The  new  Ihider- 
Secretary  was  made  a peer  undei’  the  title  of 
Lord  Sinha. 

Of  the  more  strictly  ]rolitical  appointments, 
the  most  widely  discnsseil  were  the  trans- 
ference of  i\Ir.  Churchill  to  tire  M"ar  Office  and 
the  ele\'ation  of  Sii'  K.  R.. Smith  to  the  W’ool- 
sack.  Some  controversy  was  arousefi  by  the 
decision  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  be  Secietary 
of  State  for  Air  as  well  as  Seci'ctary  of  State  for 


War.  He  took  with  him  as  Under- Secretary  for 
Air  IMaj or -General  Seely,  one  of  Mr.  Ascpiith’s 
War  Ministers,  who  had  an  honourable  record 
of  fighting  service  in  France.  The  appointment 
of  so  young  a man  as  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  to  the  great 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  w^as  criticized  both  on 
political  and  legal  grounds.  He  w^as  succeeded 
as  Attorney-General  by  Sir  Gordon  Hew’art. 
Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  who  had  rendered  good 
service  to  the  Government  during  the  war  in 
unravelling  the  technicalities  of  the  blockade 
as  Chairman  of  the  Contrabanil  Committee, 
became  Solicitor-General.  Mi'.  Ronar  Law 
ceased  to  be  f'hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  succeeded  by  .Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  ^^'alter  Long  became  Fiist  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  succession  to  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
w ho  was  designated  as  first  IMinister  of  M"ays 
and  Communications.  Mr.  Shortt,  a good 
House  of  Commoirs  man,  w’as  the  irew’  Home 
Secretai-y,  and  his  place  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ian  Maepherson, 
]U'obably  the  most  industi'ious  Uirder-Secre- 
tary  the  War  Office  ever  had.  Thei'e  could  have 
been  no  more  correct  appointiuent  than  that  of 
Loi'd  Milner  as  Colonial  Secretary  ; it  was  one 
of  the  clear  ca.ses  of  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  and  Dr.  Addison 
exchanged  offices,  the  former  becoming  Minister 
of  Reconstruction  and  the  latter  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Hoard.  There  was  a 
new  iMinistei'  of  Pensions  in  Sir  L.  ^Vorthington 
Evans,  who  did  well  in  the  old  Parliament  as 
Minister  of  Blockade.  Of  the  four  Labour 
members  of  the  old  Government  wUo  remained, 
^Ir.  Barnes  kept  his  seat  in  the  War  Cabinet 
and  iMr.  George  Roberts  took  charge  of  the 
Food  jMinistry.  The  "War  Cabinet  system  w'as 
continued  a little  longer,  and  the  view  was 
widely  held  that  the  arrangements  generally 
would  have  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVI. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  FRANCE 
(AUGUST,  1914-DECEMBER,  1917). 

'I’hic  Causes  ok  our  Unprekaredness — Our  Original  Plans  ok  Campaign— lio\\  They  ^Mis 
CARRIED — The  Battles  ok  Le  Cateau  and  the  ]Maene — The  First  Battle  of  Ypkes — The 
I’remature  Offensives  of  1915 — The  Battle  of  the  Soh:re — East  and  West — The  Disap- 
pointments of  1917 — Attacks  on  Passchendaele  Criticized — The  Place  ok  the  Battle  ok 
Cambrai  in  the  War — Summary'. 


IN  former  chapters  of  this  History  the 
story  of  the  British  campaigns  in  France 
up  to  the  spring  of  1918  has  been  told  in 
their  detail.  It  may  now  be  helpful  to 
omit  the  detail  and  to  review'  these  cam- 
paigns in  perspective  one  wdth  the  other 
and  with  the  general  course  of  the  war,  to 
attempt  a general  estimate  of  the  military 
situation  from  time  to  tune,  and  while  in- 
dicating faults  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  achievement.  The  subject  is  a vast  one, 
equal  in  its  complication  and  its  scope  to  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  campaigns  ever  waged  by 
the  British  Army  before  this  war,  and,  however 
general  the  treatment,  the  whole  ground 
cannot  be  covered  in  a single  chapter.  In 
this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  review 
down  to  December,  1917 — to  the  eve  of  our 
greatest  trial  which  was,  later  in  the  year,  to 
become  the  high  noon-tide  of  our  triumph. 

T’he  future  histoiian,  when  he  surveys  the 
military  organization  of  this  country  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  will  woniler 
at  the  confidence,  not  to  say  temerity,  with 
which  the  comitry  entered  on  the  stupendous 
struggle.  The  war  did  not  come  upon  the 
Government  as  a surprise,  for  its  possibility 
had  been  foreseen  since  1900,  when  the  first 
military  conversations  took  place  between 
French  and  British  representati\es.  How 
Vol.  XIX  —Pan  210 


came  it,  then,  that  our  ineparations  were  so 
wildly  inadecpiate  to  the  task  ? What  were  our 
calculations  that  we  should  think  that  an  army 
of  400,000  men — 150,000  Regulars  and  250,00(1 
Territorials,  and  these  last  not  ready  to  take 
the  field  until  six  months  after  their  embodi- 
ment— would  be  competent  to  a task  for  which 
six  million  men  barely  sufficed  ? And  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  plans  that  were  discussed  in 
the  Anglo-French  military  conversations  that 
failed  by  so  much  to  come  near  to  the  military 
realities  ? 

The  reasons  for  preparations  so  inadequate 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  mainly  political. 
The  Goveinment  Mdiioh  came  into  power  in 
1900  was  not  a homogeneous  political  body, 
liut  an  uneasy  fit -together  of  the  IVhig  and  tlu' 
Radical  elements  of  the  Liberal  Paity.  'I'lie 
issue  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  had  arrested 
the  develojnnent  of  Liberalism  and  had  jiro- 
ducetl  a political  throw-bai'k  to  mid-V’ictorian 
polities  and  to  the  okl  Manchester  school  ol 
non-inter\ention  in  Euro[)ean  wars,  and  ot 
reduction  in  our  military  aiul  naval  armaments. 
But  the  Whig  element  in  the  Cabinet  had  no 
prejudice  now,  any  more  than  in  the  past, 
against  intervention  in  Europe.  It  m as  con- 
vinced, and  rightly,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances intervention, would  bt'  necessary  in  our 
national  interests,  but,  conscious  of  its  com- 
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MR.  ASQUITH’S  CALL  TO  DUTY  AT  THE  GUILDHALL,  SEPTEMBER,  5,  1914. 

The  scene  at  the  close  of  his  speech. 


|)arafciv(3  wt-akiiess  in  tlie  Cabinet,  and  also  at 
l.liat  tiiiH'  in  tlu!  constituencies,  wliicli  had  l)ecn 
swejd/  by  a l■(■a('tion  against  the  finperialis)!! 
of  Mr.  Clianiberlain,  it  nevei-  revealed  ilio 
whole  of  its  mind  to  tin;  couiitiy,  but  on  the 
contrary  tried  to  minimize  its  ditfeioices  with 
the  preponderating  partner  in  tli(^  W’liig- 
Mailieal  coalition.  The  proposal  to  liold 
military  conversations  in  view  of  the  contin- 
gency of  war  was  first  made  by  the  French 
just  before  the  General  Election  of  1900,  and 
the  only  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  wei'O 
))rivy  to  these  conversations  (besides  the 
T.’rimc  ^Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary) 


were  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Asquith.  The 
Cabinet  as  a whole  remained  in  ignorance  of 
them  for  foui-  years,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
heard  of  them  for  the  first  time  on  August  0, 
1914.  With  all  this  artificial  ignorance  of  th<' 
real  state  of  om*  uiilitary  t)b]igations.  it  was 
imj)ossible  that  there  should  be  any  rational 
])ublic  discussion  of  how  they  were  to  be  met 
^vhen  the  time  came,  or  any  real  prepaiatiou 
of  the  public  mind  for  the  dangers  that  lay 
ahead.  The  Whig  membei's  of  the  Cabinet 
who  began,  and  maintained  this  poliey  of 
secrecy  took  a heavy  responsibility  upon 
themselves — a responsibility  to  wliich  they 
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were  not  equal,  and  since  the  war  Lord  Haldane, 
8ir  Edward  Grey  and  iMr.  Asquith  have  all 
suffered  loss  of  reputation  in  consequence  of 
this  ainbiguity  of  their  position.  The  ablest 
defence  put  forward  of  their  policy  was  that 
made  by  Lord  Haldane.  His  view  was  that 
at  airy  rate  up  to  1912  or  1913  thei-e  was  a 
chance  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Germany,  or  at  any  rate  of  avoiding  war,  and 
he  maintained  that  publicity  would  have 
wrecked  this  chance  and  23layed  into  the  hands 
of  the  war  jrarty.  But  it  might  have  had  the 
opposite  effect  of  deterring  the  enemy  from 
beginning  war  ; for  what  decided  tlie  enemy 
to  strike  was  his  belief,  first,  that  we  should  not 
come  into  the  war  ; and  secondly,  that  even  if 
we  did,  our  military  preparations  were  so  back- 
ward that  we  could  not  develojr  them  in 
time  to  exercise  any  real  effect  on  the  war. 
The  first  belief  was  encouraged  by  the  manifest 
reluctance  of  the  Government  to  enlighten  tlie 
people  on  the  real  drift  of  our  foreign  policy  ; 
the  second,  by  the  grossly  inadequate  military 
preparations  that  we  were  making  to  play  our 
part  in  a great  war. 

These  political  causes  of  our  mipreparedness 
cannot  be  omitted  from  the  survey  because  they 
had  a direct  effect  on  our  military  preparations. 
It  would  seem  almost  a commonjDlace  that,  if 
we  were  to  j^lay  a worthy  part  in  a war  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  we  must  ourselves,  like 
our  enemies,  enlist  the  whole  manhood  of  the 
country.  That  was  the  real  motive  of  the 
agitation  for  universal  service  headed  by 
Lord  Roberts,  though  even  he  did  ngt  avow  it 
so  clearly  as  he  might  have  done.  But  Lord 
Haldane,  being  ostensibly  committed  to  a 
policy  of  friendship  with  Germany,  not  only 
could  not  admit,  the  necessity  of  universal 
service  but  was  driven  to  argue  against  it. 
What  preparations,  then,  did  he  make  against 
a danger  which  no  one  realized  more  clearly 
than  himself  ? In  the  first  place,  he  did  a 
very  valuable  work  of  reorganization  at  the 
War  Office.  It  was  he  who  gave  us  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a real  General  Staff 
on  the  continental  model.  When  everything  has 
been  said  against  the  British  conduct  of  the 
war,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  W"ar  Office, 
on  the  wdiole,  did  its  work  more  efficiently  than 
any  other  Department  of  State  ; and  if  the 
best  brains  of  the  Staff  had  not  been  taken 
away  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  commands  in 
the  field,  this  superiority  w'ould  have  been 
even  more  manifest  than  it  was  In  the  second 


place.  Lord  Haldane  transformed  the  old 
\'olunteer  Force  into  the  'Fcrritorial  Force.  It 
was  a great  adilition  to  our  military  strength, 
but  it  was  based  on  the  fallacy  that  the  war 
would  stand  still  for  six  or  more  months  until 
the  Territorials  had  completed  their  training 
on  embodiment.  Yet,  if  there  is  one  [irineiple 
to  w'hich  the  continental  system  was  more 
attached  than  another,  it  was  precisely  this — 
that  wars  must  be  short.  Germany  believed  in 
wars  that  jjaid  ; and  wars  under  a system  of 
universal  service  that  w'ere  to  pay  must  be 
short.  Waiting  was  what  she  could  not  afford  ; 
and  yet  the  British  preparations  for  war  were 
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Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1905-12  ; originator  of 
the  Territorial  Force. 
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based  on  the  theory  that  she  would,  or,  at  any 
rate,  could,  be  kept  waiting.  In  fact,  she  was 
kept  waiting,  but  at  a cost  to  the  Allies  in  life 
and  treasure  vastly  greater  than  it  need  have 
been  had  our  j^reparations  been  adequate.  In 
his  last  dis]5atch  Field-Marshal  Haig  discusses 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  ruinous  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  he  gives  a prominent  place 
to  the  fact  that  “ our  armies  were  unable  to 
intervene,  either  at  the  outset  of  the  war  or 
until  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed,  in  sufficient 
strength  adequately  to  assist  our  Allies.”  He 
continues  : — - 

“ The  enemy  was  able  to  gain  a notable 
initial  advantage  by  establishing  himself  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  Fi’ance,  and  throughout 
the  war  was  free  to  concentrate  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  his  effectives  against  France  and 
Russia.  The  excessive  burden  thrown  upon 
the  gallant  army  of  France  during  this  period 
caused  them  heavy  losses,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  felt  all  through  the  wai',  and  directly 
influenced  its  length.  Just  as  at  no  time  were 
we  as  an  Empire  able  to  put  our  own  full 
strength  into  the  field,  so  at  no  time  were  the 
Allies  as  a whole  able  conq^letely  to  develop 
and  obtain  the  full  effect  from  their  greatly 
superior  man  power.  Rffiat  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  British  intervention  on  a larger 
scale  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  is  shown 
by  what  was  actually  achieved  by  our  original 
Expeditionary  Force.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  chapter  we 
shall  constantly  be  running  against  con- 
firmation and  illustration  of  these  words. 
And  the  main  cause  of  this  insufficient  pre- 
paration, which  was  resjronsible  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  was  the  ambiguity  of  our 
political  ]:)osition  in  the  eight  years  that  pre- 
ceded the  war.  And,  it  may  be  added,  the 
chief  support  of  that  ambiguity  was  the 
secrecy  maintained  for  two  years  from  the 
outer  Cabinet  and  for  nearly  eight  years  from 
Parliament,  and  all  the  time  from  the  people. 

But  what  were  the  military  calculations 
which  induced  Lord  Haldane  and  his  advisers 
to  think  that  the  preparations  that  were  made 
might  be  adequate  to  the  task  ? The  subject 
matter  of  the  early  military  conversations  with 
France  is  not  likely  to  be  revealed  in  detail,  and 
for  our  knowledge  of  them  we  must  use  the 
reflected  light  of  subsecpient  events.  One 
prime  cause  of  error  on  our  side  was  an  over- 
estimate of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
French  Army  compared  with  the  German.  The 


view  was  widely  held  amongst  those  who  were 
studying  Continental  military  developments 
that  the  German  Army  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  over -training,  that  it  lacked  origin- 
ality, and  that  in  conflict  with  the  French  it 
might  succumb  as  the  post-Frederician  army 
did  to  Napoleon.  And,  indeed,  had  the  French 
Army  been  organized  on  genuinely  national 
ideas  and  given  free  play  to  the  genius  of  the 
nation,  it  is  possible  that  these  calculations 
might  have  been  justified  early  in  the  war,  as 
they  were  to  some  extent  later.  Unfortunately, 
the  French,  instead  of  developing  what  Jaures 
(no  bad  critic  of  military  matters)  called  the 
national  French  school  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
were  content  to  borrow  German  ideas.  They 
adapted  the  German  cult  of  the  initial  offensive 
and  in  their  strategical  plans  staked  too  much 
on  the  success  of  an  offensive  in  Lorraine,  for 
which  their  resources  aud  organization  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  were  wholly  inadequate. 
But  an  even  more  potent  source  of  error  was 
the  British  belief  before  the  war  that  we  could 
engage  in  continental  war  on  what  may  be 
called  the  “ colonial  ” scale,  and  that  we  could 
limit  our  liability  to  what  our  professional  army 
(backed  by  reserves  of  Territorials)  could  cope 
with.  This  idea  governed  the  British  prepara- 
tions before  the  war,  persisted  after  the  war, 
and  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  compulsory 
sei’vice  which  was  really  inevitable  from  the 
first  if  the  war  was  to  be  ended  in  a reasonable 
time. 

What  the  exact  jrian  of  operations  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  has  not  been  divulged,  but 
it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  on  some  such 
lines  as  these  : ( 1 ) The  Germans  were  exjrected 
to  invade  Belgium  and  to  enter’  France  by  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  ; to  this  the  main  reply 
was  to  be  a French  offensive  into  Lorraine. 

(2)  The  French  Army  in  the  north  was  to  con- 
tain the  Germans  until  the  effects  of  the  offen- 
sive in  Lorraine  had  manifested  themselves. 

(3)  The  Belgians  were  to  delay  the  German 
advance  as  lorrg  as  possible  but  to  decline  a 
gener’al  engagement,  arrd  to  maintain  their 
armies  intact  at  Namur  and  in  advance  of 
Antwerp.  (4)  The  British  Army  was  to  supply 
the  link  between  the  Belgians  based  on  Antwerp 
and  the  French  in  the  Meirse  Valley.  Each 
section  of  this  general  plan  miscarried.  The 
Germans  invading  Belgirrm  made  a wider  sweep 
to  the  west  than  was  thought  likely,  and  severed 
the  link  between  the  Belgian  Army  of  the  coast 
and  the  British.  The  French  offensive  into 
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Lorraine  was  a disastrous  failure  ; and  owing 
to  this  failure,  and  to  the  unexpectedly  rapid 
fall  of  Namur,  the  French  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  had  to  retreat  to  the  south  and  the 
British  Army  to  retreat  with  it  and  become  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  Paris  and  its  approaches, 
not,  as  had  been  planned,  the  link  between  the 
French  and  the  Belgians  and  the  centre  of  an 
Allied  army  operating  from  Flanders  and 


threatening  the  flank  of  the  German  com- 
munications. 

The  part  played  by  the  British  Army  in 
these  early  days  was  a very  honourable  one, 
but  not  so  decisive  as  the  British  people 
fondly  imagined.  Its  solid  contribution  to 
the  war  was  that  it  prevented  the  French  left 
from  being  rolled  up  as  it  would  otherwise 
certainly  have  been  It  did  for  the  west  end 
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of  the  French  front  what  the  French  defence 
of  the  Grand  Couronne  de  Nancy  did  for  the 
eastern  end.  When  it  is  considered  that  its 
total  strength  did  not  exceed,  if  it  reache  1. 
60,00(J  combatants,  this  was  a very  notable 
achievement.  Still  more  notable  was  the  fact 
that  it  survived  an  attack  and  a retreat  that 
would  have  destroyed  any  other  army. 
Defeated  though  it  was,  it  was,  for  its  size,  the 
best,  most  highly  disciplined  and,  in  some 
res]iects,  the  most  modern  and  advancerl  in  its 
military  ideas  of  all  the  armies  engaged. 
Stretched  over  a wide  front,  thanks  to  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  Boer  War,  it  still  main- 
tained its  front  on  the  first  day  of  the  fighting, 
and  its  fire-tactics  were  superior  to  those  of 
any  of  the  Allies  or  of  the  enemy.  Our  victories 
in  the  Peninsula  War  over  the  French  Armies 
are  commonly  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fire-formation  of  two-deep,  learned  in  the 
Ameiican  Wai*  of  Independence,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  training  of  Britisli  infantry  by 
Sir  .John  Moore.  Against  any  but  ovei’whelm- 
ing  odds,  and  under  reasonable  strategic  con- 
ditions, it  would  hav’3  re]5eated  against  the 
Germans,  thanks  to  the  same  suj)eriority  of  its 
fire-formation  and  musketry  training,  the 
victories  over  the  French  gained  in  the  Penin- 
sula War.  Again,  had  it  grasped  the  fact  that 
in  continental  war  the  machine-gun  was  the 
real  repository  of  all  the  military  virtues  of  the 
rifle  as  revealed  in  the  Boer  War,  its  superiority 


would  have  been  still  more  conspicuous.  In 
Belgimn  such  an  army,  if  relieved  of  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  its  flanks,  could  have  neu- 
tralized a German  Army  five  or  even  ten  times 
its  size.  The  opening  of  the  war,  though  it 
was  a time  of  great  trial,  certainly  exhibited  the 
virtues  of  a long  service  army  at  their  best,  and 
confirmed  the  English  ideas  of  tactics  as  un- 
mistakably as  the  fall  of  the  Belgian  strong 
jjlaces  confirmed  the  contentions  of  the  English 
school  of  fortification  represented  by  writers 
like  Lord  Sydenham.  Only  in  their  artillery 
and  air  service  and  in  the  combination  of  both 
did  the  Germans  show  any  superiority  in  mili- 
tary thinking.  In  everything  else  the  chief 
fault  of  the  English  school  of  tactics  was  that  it 
had  not  carried  its  conclusions  sufficiently  far. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  British  Army 
and  its  power  of  rapid  recovery  that  Marshal 
Joffre  was  able  to  bring  about  the  favourable 
situation  for  his  counter-attack  on  the  Marne. 
Yet  the  Marne  w'as  not  one  of  the  great  English 
battles,  and  the  part  played  by  our  army  in  it 
was  less  important  than  seems  to  have  been 
expected.  The  Order  of  the  Day  issued  by  the 
British  Connnander-in-Chief  before  the  Marne 
avow^ed  our  hopes  quite  clearly.  In  this  Order 
Sir  .John  French,  after  explaining  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  continued ; “In  this 
operation  they  are  exposing  their  right  flank 
and  their  line  of  communications  to  an  attack 
by  the  combined  French  6th  Army  and  the 
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British  forces.  I call  upon  the  British  Army  in 
France  to  show  now  to  the  enemy  its  power  and 
to  push  on  vigorously  to  the  attack  beside  the 
French  6th  Army.”  What  actually  follo\^ed 
hardly  fulfilled  the  hopes  here  expressed.  The 
adv'ance  of  the  British  Army  was  slow,  al- 
though it  was  opposed  by  enemy  forces  that 
had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  units  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  French  6th 
Army,  and  there  was  no  very  hard  fighting. 

German  criticism  of  the  British  Army  in 
these  opening  days  was  very  severe.  “ If 
French  and  his  subordinates  had  only  shown  a 
little  spirit  of  enterprise,  Kluck’s  situation 
would  have  been  very  critical.”  And  again  : 
“ Kluck  and  Biilow  had  a very  easy  task  with 
the  English.  Keeping  at  a very  respectful 
distance  the  English  Army  advanced  only  to 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Morin,  while  Kluck’s 
corps  were  moving  back  over  the  Marne.  On 
the  evening  of  the  7th  the  distance  between 
the  English  troops  and  the  German  cavalry 
was  fully  20  kilometres.”  These  enemy 
criticisms,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  were  not 
just. 

Nor  does  the  common  Allied  criticism  of  the 
battle  that  either  the  French  6th  Army 


attacked  too  soon  or  the  British  Army  too  late 
cpiite  hit  the  situation,  for  it  would  a|)[)ear  that 
General  Joffre's  itlea  was  that  the  British  Army 
should  not  attack  until  the  6th  Army  had 
crossed  the  Ourcq,  anti  in  fact  it  did  not  cross 
the  Ourcq  until  September  10,  four  days  after 
the  battle  had  be?n  opened.  The  slowness  in 
the  development  of  the  British  advance  against 
the  slight  German  operation,  however  regret- 
table, was  therefore  in  accordance  with  Marshal 
Joffre’s  general  instructions.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  in  attacking  at  dawn  on  the  6th, 
iMaunom-y  with  the  6th  Army  was  following 
General  Joffre’s  Operation  Orders.  The  like- 
liest explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  sug- 
gested by  iMajor  Whitton  in  his  study  of  the 
iMarne  Battle,  that  the  topographical  data  on 
which  Joffre’s  instructions  were  based  were  out 
of  date  by  the  time  the  battle  was  opened.  Von 
Kluck’s  tactics  were  very  masterly,  but  his  was 
one  mind  against  two  minds — IMaunoury’s  and 
French’s — and  these  working  on  instructions 
rendered  out  of  date  by  the  enemy’s  move- 
ments. One  subordinate  command  may  know 
when  to  disregard  ortlers,  but  not  two  com- 
mands imperfect Ij'  co-ordinated  one  with  the 
other. 
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The  men  of  Mons  on  their  way  to  the  Albert  Hall,  where  they  were  entertained,  December  15,  1917, 
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The  plain  fact  is  that,  apart  from  faults  that 
lay  rather  with  the  Generalissimo  and  his  staff, 
the  Allied  attack  suffered  from  the  defects 
inseparable  from  a military  coalition  before  it 
has  been  hammered  into  unity.  Sir  John 
French  was  operating  under  wholly  different 
conditions  from  any  which  he  had  conceived 
as  likely  ; and,  as  was  only  to  be  expected 
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imder  these  conditions,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  to 
follow  instructions  more  closely  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  He  is  certainly  not 
lacking  in  initiative,  and  under  normal  circum- 
stances no  one  could  be  trusted  to  know  better 
when  to  disregard  orders  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  end.  It  is  ]30ssible,  too,  that  the 
British  Army,  though  it  had  recovered  rapidly 
from  the  retreat,  was  still  somewhat  shaken, 
and  lacked  its  normal  self-confidence  ; and 
for  that  the  battle  of  Le  Gateau  on  the  third 
day  of  the  retreat  from  Mons  was  chiefly 
responsil)le.  It  need  not,  and  should  not,  have 
been  fought,  for  after  the  decision  to  evacuate 
the  Mons  position  the  one  essential  w'as  to 
withdraw  the  army  intact  until  the  opportunitjr 
presented  itself  of  renewung  the  fighting  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  In  attempting 
to  stand  at  Le  Gateau,  General  Smith-Dorrien 
was  not  only  acting  against  the  orders  of  Sir 
John  Fi'ench,  but  impairing  the  offensive  powder 


of  the  army  for  the  decisive  action  that  was  to 
come  later.  If,  therefore,  the  British  Army 
did  not  take  a decisive  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  some  part  of  the  blame  must  be 
shared  by  General  Smith-Dorrien  for  fighting 
at  Le  Gateau  instead  of  retreating  as  Sir 
Doiiglas  Haig  so  successfully  did  on  the  other 
flank.  Another  criticism  of  the  British  Army 
on  the  Marne  that  would  appear  to  be  justified 
is  that  the  cavalry  played  a smaller  part  than 
one  would  have  expected  in  a battle  fought  in 
comparatively  open  country  still  untrenched. 

The  Aisne  battle,  admirably  fought  by  the 
Biitish  Army,  was  really  the  first  battle  of  the 
trench  war,  and  it  might  have  been  better  if 
this  battle,  too,  had  never  been  fought,  for 
its  chief  positive  result  was  to  show  that  the 
Allied  Armies,  and  especially  the  British, 
which  was  so  much  the  smaller  and  therefore 
for  the  time  being  the  more  precious  to  us, 
would  only  be  wasted  in  attacks  on  entrenched 
positions.  Sir  John  French  realized  that,  and 
his  natural  instinct  was  for  an  open  war  of 
manoeuvre.  The  German  system  of  trenches 
was  at  present  only  local  ; not  only  did  they 
not  extend  to  the  sea,  but  in  Belgium  the 
Belgian  Army  was  still  in  being.  After  the 
failure  to  accomplish  on  the  Marne  all  that 
had  been  hoped  for  from  the  attack  on  the 
German  flank,  the  natural  sequel  would  have 
been  to  attempt  a similar  movement  farther 
back  on  the  German  flank  where  the  circum- 
stances might  be  expected  to  be  more  favour- 
able. Sir  John  French  had  other  reasons,  too, 
for  wanting  to  transfer  his  army  into  Flanders. 
He  would  there  be  in  a position  of  greater 
independence  and  free  to  develop  his  military 
itleas.  Further,  there  was  a chance  by  this 
means  of  reverting  to  the  original  plan  of 
campaign  under  which  the  British  Army  was 
to  serve  as  the  link  between  the  French  and 
the  Belgians,  and  to  develop  an  attack  on  the 
communications  of  the  invading  army.  And 
lastly,  only  so  was  there  any  chance  of  saving 
the  Belgian  coast  from  German  occupation 
an  I of  taking  advantage  of  the  obvious  blunder 
of  the  enemy  in  not  occupying  the  Belgian  and 
French  coasts  before.  Sir  John  French  foresaw 
that  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  rectify  this 
mistake,  and  he  was  anxious  to  forestall  him. 

Such  were  the  simple  military  motives  which 
led  to  the  transference  of  the  British  Army 
from  the  Aisne  to  Flanders  and  to  the  first 
Isattle  of  Ypres — -the  most  momentous  in  the 
whole  of  the  war  until  the  renewal  of  the 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  LOUVAIN. 

Belgian  Infantry  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 


German  offensive  on  the  western  front  in  the 
spring  of  1918.  They  were,  in  a sentence,  an 
attempt  to  exploit  the  German  defeat  on  the 
Marne  by  restoring  the  ruins  of  the  original 
plan  of  operations  which,  as  already  explained, 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  military  conversa- 
tions between  England  and  France  that  had 
begun  in  1 90G.  Unfortimately,  the  delay 
caused  by  the  liattle  of  the  Aisne  had  injured 
the  chances  of  success,  and  already  the  Germans 
were  making  preparations  for  occujoying  Ant- 
werp and  the  Belgian  coast.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  if  the  Belgian  Army  was  to  be 
preserved  and  contact  established  between  it 
and  the  British  Army  in  Flanders.  A scratch 
army  was  flung  into  Antwerp  to  assist  in  the 
defence,  and  at  the  same  time  General  Rawlin- 
son  with  the  7th  Division  was  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Belgium  to  help  fill  up  the  gap  lietween  the 
army  of  Antwerp  and  the  British  Army  under 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  advancing  towai’ds  Ypres. 

The  Germans,  too,  were  hurried  in  their 
preparations.  Their  troops  were  badly  trained, 
and  at  no  time  in  the  war  was  their  tactical 
handling  so  bad  as  in  these  early  operations 
in  Flanders — in  the  “ Battle  of  Calais,”  as  the 
Germans  called  them.  The  first  battle  of  Ypres 


was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  victories  won 
by  the  “ Old  Contemptibles,”  and  it  was  a 
victory  for  the  rifle,  and  like  all  rifle  victories 
was  very  costly  in  life  to  the  defeated. 
Artillery  victories  break  down  the  moral  of  an 
enemy,  but  there  is  no  destruction  of  an  army 
so  deadly  as  that  done  by  well-directed  rifle 
fire.  In  other  arms  the  Germans  were  then 
our  supeiiors,  but  the  rifle  won  against  them 
all  and  against  overwhelming  numerical 
odds.  But  the  strategic  results  of  the  first 
campaign  in  Flanders  were  not  what  either  side 
had  hoped  for.  The  Germans  failed  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Narrows  and  we  retained 
possession  of  the  shortest  sea-route  between 
England  and  France.  On  the  other  hand  our 
expedition  to  Antwerp  jjaid  the  penalty  for 
the  insufficient  training  and  ecpiipment  of  the 
troops  engaged,  and  General  Rawlinson’s 
army  which  was  intended  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  army  and  the 
Belgians  at  Antwerp  had  to  be  content  with 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Belgian  Army  to  the  Yser.  The  whole  of  the 
Belgian  coast  to  a point  between  Ostend  and 
Nieuport  was  lost.  We  established  a con- 
tinuous Allied  line  running  from  the  Aisne  to 
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the  coast  but,  on  the  other  hand,  failed  to 
gain  a position  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  in 
Belgium  and  menacing  his  commimications. 
The  man  in  the  street  saw  very  cleai-ly  that 
in  winning  some  such  flanking  position  as  this 
lay  our  best  chance  of  defeating  the  enemy  soon 
in  the  west,  and  that  is  why  the  legend  of  the 
Russian  Army  passing  through  England  on  the 
way  to  Belgium  gained  such  amazingly  wide 
acceptance.  These  mythical  Russians  were  a 
pathetic  popular  substitution  for  an  army  of 
our  own,  which  might  have  existed  if  we  had 
made  proper  preparations  in  peace  time,  but 
in  fact  did  not.  At  no  time  in  the  war  did 
British  interests  suffer  so  much  from  our 
army’s  lack  of  nmnbers  as  in  the  months  be- 
tween the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  end  of 
1914.  A well-equipped  army  of  250,000  men 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Belgium  at  this  time 
would  have  brought  the  end  of  the  war  within 
sight.  The  enemy  knew  that  such  an  army 
did  not  and  could  not  exist,  but  for  all  that 
the  bare  thought  of  it  seems  to  have  troubled 
his  dreams.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
graceful sack  of  Louvain  there  were  German 
soldiers  rimning  panic-stricken  through  the 
streets  crying,  “Die  Englander  kommen.” 


These  rumours  were  {jhantorn  fears,  but  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
Ck>rman  hold  on  Belgium  was  exceedingly 
insecure,  and  the  danger  may  have  seemed 
real  enough. 

At  the  en<l  of  1914,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
whole  plan  of  campaign  with  which  the  war 
had  begun  was  in  ruins  and  past  restoration. 
The  trench  war  had  begun  to  be  systematized, 
and  victory  was  only  to  be  had  in  it  by  the 
expenditure  of  effort  which  hitherto  had  been 
undreamt  of.  Up  to  now  we  had  disguised  in 
various  ways  from  our.selves  the  fact  that  if 
we  were  to  take  part  in  a continental  war  we 
should  have  to  adopt  continental  methods, 
raise  men  by  compulsion,  and  give  the  whole 
energy  and  resources  of  the  nation  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  We  had  exaggerated 
the  military  strength  of  France  and  Russia  ; 
but  the  hope  based  on  those  false  estimates  had 
disappeared  with  the  failure  of  the  French 
offensive  into  Lorraine  and  with  Tannenberg. 
Then  we  hatl  hoped  to  gain  such  a strong 
strategic  position  on  the  German  flank  in 
Belgium  that  we  could  make  a small  army 
cooperating  with  the  Belgians  do  the  work  of 
an  army  many  times  its  size  ; and  that  hope. 
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too,  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and 
the  battle  of  Ypres.  Further,  the  German 
trench  system  was  obviously  of  enormous 
strength,  and  it  now  extended  from  the  sea  to 
the  Alps,  and  did  not  admit  of  being  turned 
from  the  land.  By  the  end  of  1914,  what  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  calls  in  his  last  dispatch  the 
“ preliminary  stage  ” of  the  western  campaign 
was  now  over.  In  this  stage  the  “ opposing 
forces  seek  to  deploy  and  manoeuvre  for  position, 
endeavouring  while  doing  so  to  gain  some  early 
advantage  which  might  be  pushed  home  to 
quick  decision.”  In  this  preliminary  stage 
neither  side  won  ; the  -result  was  a strategic 
deadlock  on  the  western  front,  to  endure  until 
means  were  found  for  breaking  through  the 
lines  of  continuous  fortification  which  now 
extended  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland. 

Two  alternatives  now  began  to  present 
themselves  with  unmistakeable  clearness.  Did 
we  wish  to  maintain  the  old  idea  with  which 
we  started  the  war,  of  waging  it  with  a com- 
paratively small  army  as  our  ancestors  had 
fought  with  Napoleon  ? In  that  case  it  was 
obvious,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  us  in  France 
and  Belgium  The  only  possible  war  on  the 


familiar  old  “ colonial  ” model  would  be  com- 
bined military  and  naval  operations  which 
should  avoid  the  frontal  attacks  on  the  German 
flanks  in  France  and  Belgimn  and  And  a 
“ way  round  ” either  by  an  expedition  to  the 
Prussian  coast  in  the  Baltic  or  by  the  capture 
of  Constantinople.  Did  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
insist  on  defeating  the  Germans  on  ground  of 
their  owm  choosing  and  fortifying  in  France 
and  Belgium  ? In  that  case,  having  g.one  to 
the  continent  we  must  do  as  the  continent  did. 
IVe  must  turn  ourselves  into  a continental 
military  power,  adopt  compulsion,  and  apply 
not  only  our  whole  fighting  material  but  our 
whole  industrial  resources  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  These  alternatives  were  never 
clearly  faced,  and  the  refusal  to  act  whole- 
heartedly on  Oise  or  other  of  them  led  to  much 
waste  of  life,  energy  and  time.  Let  us  examine 
the  alternatives  a little  more  closely. 

Of  the  two  ways  round,  tha.t  by  the  Baltic- 
had  the  support  of  Lord  Fisher,  then  First  Sea 
Lord.  He  pro])osed  to  enter  the  Baltic,  drive 
the  German  fleet  off  the  seas  and,  landing  an 
expeditionary  force  of  British  and  Russians, 
to  force  the  Germans  to  fight  on  a new  northern 
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front,  thus  bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of 
the  German  troops  then  attacking  Poland,  and 
also  reducing  the  strength  of  the  German  in- 
fading  armies  in  occupation  of  France.  The 
general  strategic  ideas  were  simple,  but  its 
execution  presented  great  difficulties,  mainly 
of  a naval  order.  Moreover,  it  was  objected 
that  if  we  could  land  on  the  north  coast  of 
Germany  we  could  land  on  the  coast  of  Belgium, 
and  thus  in  effect  turn  the  sea  end  of  the  German 
lines  in  Flanders.  The  plan  was  accordingly 
dropped. 

FMr  the  other  plan,  of  attacking  Constanti- 
nople, there  was  much  to  be  said.  Xot  only, 
if  it  were  successful,  would  it  cut  off  the  whole 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  from  support,  render  it  an 
easy  prey  to  our  attacks,  and  remove  the  pres- 
sure on  Egypt ; but  it  would  rally  the  whole 
of  South-Eastern  Europe  to  our  side,  and  by 
bringing  our  .sea  power  to  the  help  of  Russia 
enable  her  to  redouble  her  efforts  against 
Austria  and  force  Germany  to  draw  men  off 
from  France  to  protect  her  threatened  southern 
front.  The  attractions  of  this  idea  were  very 
great,  and  once  conceived  it  could  not  be  left 
alone.  But  it  was  taken  up  in  a half-hearted 
way,  which  not  only  gave  no  help,  but  led  to 
our  worst  single  failure  in  the  whole  war. 

The  opposition  to  the  Dardanelles  enterprise 
arose  out  of  two  canses.  Lord  Kitchener  felt 
rmcertain  of  our  ability  to  hold  our  positions 


in  Flanders  and  he  was  most  reluctant  to  spare 
troops  for  an  enterprise  which,  however  attrac- 
tive, might  expose  us  to  the  risk  of  losing  the 
Narrows.  Further,  the  aimy  in  France,  which 
could  find  so  much  use  for  men,  grudged  them 
to  enterprises  which,  though  they  might  be 
attractive,  were  not  in  its  opinion  relevant 
to  the  chief  business  in  hand.  And  thus  began 
the  rivalry  between  the  Easterners  and  the 
Westerners,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
persisted  down  to  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  eastern 
school  represented  what  may  be  called  the 
“ colonial  ” tradition  in  our  military  ideas — 
the  tradition,  first  solidified  by  the  elder  I’itt, 
which  insisted  that  the  proper  sphere  for  our 
army  was  in  enterprises  of  limited  military 
liability  based  on  the  possession  of  naval  power. 
The  western  school  represented  the  new  con- 
tinental idea.  Between  these  two  schools 
;Mr.  Asquith’s  Government  hesitated,  straildled, 
and  finally  fell. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  schools  might, 
however,  have  been  adjusted  earlier  than  it  was, 
for  there  was  one  obvious  way  in  which  they 
could  be  reconciled.  The  preparation  of  the 
army  in  France  for  its  great  task  of  forcing  the 
enemy’s  entrenched  positions  was,  clearly, 
one  that  would  take  a long  time  M’hy,  then, 
should  the  period  of  waiting  not  be  filled  with 
a camnaign  against  the  Turk,  who  was  less 
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well  organized  for  war  and  held  a key -position 
in  the  enemy’s  system  of  defence  against 
which  our  sea  power  could  be  employed  with 
advantage  ? A formal  campaign  against 
the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  postulated 
that  we  could  sustain  a defensive  policy  in 
France  and  Belgium  for  a couple  of  years  until 
we  were  ready  to  take  the  offensive  in  the  west. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  victory  in  the  west  was 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  offensive.  We 
clearly  were  not  in  a position  to  maintain  an 
offensive  both  on  the  eastern  and  the  western 
fronts,  but  had  to  choose  between  one  and  the 
other.  M as  not  our  best  policy  to  lie  low  on 
the  west  until  we  had  brought  our  army  from 
an  insular  to  a continental  standard  alike  in 
numbers  and  equipment,  and  to  concentrate 
whatever  offensive  energy  we  had  to  spare 
against  Turkey,  or  rather  (for  this  was  what 
an  offensive  against  Constantinople  really 
meant)  against  Austria,  the  weaker  member 
of  the  hostile  alliance,  and  in  support  of  Russia 
which  was  suffering  through  not  enjoying,  as 
France  did,  the  assistance  of  our  sea  power  ? 
From  that  point  of  view  there  was  no  real 
opposition  between  the  Eastern  and  M^estern 
strategy  except  in  times.  Both  schools  might 
be  right,  but  each  in  its  own  time — the  eastern 
strategy  earlier  because  in  Turkey  defeat  of 


the  enemy  was  well  within  our  compass  ; the 
western  policy  later,  when  we  had  brought 
our  numbers  up  to  the  continental  standard. 
Why  was  this  obvious  compromise  missed  ? 
The  answer  is  that  the  army  in  France  did  not 
reali'^e  that  the  war  at  the  end  of  1914  had  en- 
tered on  an  entirely  new  phase,  and  that  victory 
was  only  to  be  had  by  our  revising  all  our  mili- 
tary ideas  and  embarking  on  a continental 
system  of  warfare  with  all  that  that  implied, 
but  thought  that  it  was  still  possible  to  break 
through  the  enemy’s  lines  in  France  without 
conscription  of  man-]:)Ower  and  of  industrial 
2)0 wer.  For  this  blunder  the  23oliticians  who 
were  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  breakdown 
of  the  calculations  with  which  they  had  begun 
the  war  were  mainly  responsible.  But  military 
miscalculations  also  contributed  to  it. 

Sir  .John  French  believed  in  191.5  that  it  was 
still  230ssible  to  break  through  the  enemy’s 
lines  by  manoeuvre.  The  key  of  the  whole 
enemy  2)Osition  in  Flanders  was  still,  to  his  mind, 
Lille,  and  the  key  of  Lille  was  the  crossing  of 
the  Lys  at  Menin.  Fie  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
ai^i^ointed  that  General  Rawlinson  and  the  7th 
Division  had  not  occupied  Menin  during  the 
retreat  from  the  Belgian  coast  to  Y23res,  and  he 
still  thought  that  a comi^aratively  small  advance 
on  our  2)art  might  put  us  in  a 23osition  from 
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which  we  might  recover  the  possession  of  the 
Belgian  coast  and  outflank  the  enemy’s  lines 
of  commimication.  Hence  the  offensives  of 
1915  and  the  battles  of  Xeuve  Chapelle  and 
Loos.  Both  battles  had  the  same  object, 
though  they  sought  to  attain  it  in  different 
ways.  Neuve  Chapelle,  had  it  developed  as  was 
intended,  would  have  turned  the  German  posi- 
tions at  Lille  from  the  Aubers  Ridge  on  the  north 
side  ; Loos  would  have  turned  them  from  the 
south  side.  Neither  battle  attained  its  object. 
Both  imderestimated  the  power  of  resistance 
of  a heavily  entrenched  position  backed  by  well 
disposed  reserves  of  troops,  and  the  ability 
of  well-placed  machine-gun  emplacements  to 
hold  up  an  attack  made  even  in  overwhelming 
nmnbers  imtil  the  counter-attack  could  develop, 
and  (what  was  still  more  important)  both  under- 
estimated the  time  that  was  required  to  make 
a modern  army,  and  forgot  that  it  was  easier 
to  develop  the  muscle  than  the  brain-power  of 
an  army.  Oui-  army  at  this  time  was  like  a man 
with  a soimd  constitution  who  had  lived  a 
sedentary  life  and  wished  for  good  reasons 
to  get  rapidly  into  training  so  as  to  meet  and 
defeat  the  local  bruiser.  Such  a man  finds  it 
an  easy  matter  to  add  to  his  biceps  and  to  in- 
crease the  pound-pressure  per  square  inch  that 


iie  can  put  into  a blow.  But  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  physical  products  of 
such  concentrated  training  and  of  natural 
growth.  Such  a man  is  likely  to  develoj) 
a weak  heart,  because  his  circulatory  system 
does  not  keep  pace  with  his  muscular  develop- 
nient  as  is  the  case  when  growth  is  natural  and 
not  forced.  So  it  was  with  the  British  Army 
in  1915.  It  was  growing  in  size  the  whole  time  ; 
but  its  staff  organization  was  still  faulty  and 
it  was  not  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  new 
physical  strength.  Xeuve  Chapelle  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time,  but  it  was,  judged  by 
later  standards,  very  little  more  than  an 
exaggerated  raid,  a short-winded  affair  which 
broke  down  early  from  sheer  inexperience 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Staff  in  the  art  of 
exploiting  an  initial  success.  Loos  was  a much 
more  ambitious  effort,  and  had  the  energy  of 
the  Scottish  Territorial  regiments  against 
Hill  60  been  properly  supported  it  might  have 
yielded  very  important  strategic  results.  But 
the  British  Army  at  this  time  had  neither  the 
material  nor  the  intellectual  equipment  to 
sustain  a successful  offensive  against  Gemian 
entrenched  positions  which  every  day  saw  made 
stronger.  The  tactics  of  both  offensives  would 
have  been  suited  to  the  preliminary  stages  of 
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the  war  in  w'hich  defensive  positions  were  fluid, 
or  to  a period  in  rvhicdi  the  enemy  had  used  up 
all  his  reserves,  but  that  stage  had  now  been 
passed  and  been  succeeded  byaw’arof  fortified 
positions  with  elaborately  organized  reserves 
to  stop  anj^  local  breach.  The  characteristics 
of  this  second  stage  ai’e  well  described  by  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  in  his  last  dispatch.  After 
describing  ho\v  the  preliminary  stage  came  to 
an  end  with  the  creation  of  a continuous  trench 
system  from  the  Swdss  frontier  to  the  sea,  he 
continues  : “ Battle  having  been  joined,  there 
follow'S  the  period  of  real  struggle  in  which  the 
main  armies  of  the  tw'O  belligerents  are  jaitted 
against  each  other  in  close  ami  costly  combat. 
Each  commander  seeks  to  w'ear  down  the  power 
of  resistance  of  his  opponent,  an’d  to  pin  him 
to  his  position,  wdiile  jjreserving  or  accumulat- 
ing in  his  orvn  hands  a poweit'ul  reserve  force 
with  which  he  can  manceuvn-e,  and  when 
signs  of  the  enemy  becoming  morally  and 
physically  rveakened  are  observed  deliver 
the  decisive  blow.”  There  w'ere  no  such 
signs  as  yet.  How  came  Sir  John  French 
to  think  that  he  saw'  them,  and  even  to 
encourage  hojies,  which  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  Prime  ^linister,  that  the  enemy’s  lines 
might  be  bi‘oken  and  the  war  over  befoi’e  the 
end  of  1915  ? 

Sir  .Tohn  French  was  not  alone  in  this  error, 


for  the  French  w’ere  attacking  all  through  the 
year,  and  though  the  scale  of  their  attacks 
round  Arras  and  in  Champagne  was  greater 
than  ours  their  success  w'as  not,  proportion- 
ately to  their  losses,  any  greater.  The  truth 
W'ould  seem  to  be  that  the  French  were  im- 
patient— natm’ally  impatient — seeing  that  it 
w'as  their  land  that  was  invaded — and  w'ished 
to  hurry  the  ejection  of  the  enemy.  This  im- 
patience also  infected  our  own  leaders,  the 
more  so  as  there  w'as  a tendency  amongst  the 
French  to  reproach  us  wdth  excessive  delibera- 
tion. “ They  make  W'ar  as  men  who  do  not 
know  w'hat  it  is  to  have  the  enemy  in  their 
own  country,”  was  the  burden  of  many  French 
comments  on  our  efforts  at  this  time.  But  the 
main  reason  for  the  hui'iy  in  advance  of  our 
real  capacity  was  that  neither  statesmen  nor 
soldiers  in  England  cpiite  understood  all  that 
was  implied  by  the  task  of  making  ourselves  a 
continental  military  power.  It  meant  some- 
thing more  even  than  enlisting  the  whole  adult 
manhood  of  the  country.  It  meant  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  old  distinction 
between  civilian  and  soldier,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
to  military  uses.  After  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  the  Aubers  Ridge  an  agitation  was 
raised  against  the  Government  for  its  neglect 
to  provide  our  ai’iny  with  high-explosive  shells  ; 
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but  the  provision  of  shells,  though  of  the  utmost 
importance,  was  only  part  of  the  problem. 
Xothing  less  was  required  than  the  complete 
mobilization  of  the  industry  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  the  war,  and  this  was  the  object 
that  was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  creation 
of  the  ^Munitions  ^linistry  under  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  formula  now  adopted  for  victory 
was  that  we  should  blast  our  way  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  It  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing year  that  approximate  equality  over  the 
enemy  in  weight  of  artillery  was  established, 
and,  though  there  was  no  one  military  pre- 
scription that  could  ensure  victory,  it  was  use- 
less our  tackling  the  problem  of  breaking  the 
enemy's  lines  with  the  marked  inferiority  in 
artillery  under  which  our  army  laboured 
during  1915.  The  Germans  used  to  maintain 
that  it  took  a generation  to  create  a real  General 
Staff,  but  though  we  did  it  in  less  than  that 
time  the  brain  of  the  army  could  not  be 
forced  in  its  development  beyond  a certain 
pace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical  side 
of  military  efficiency  was  mainly  a question 
of  macbinery  and  in  1915,  largely  as  a result 


of  the  agitation  of  the  spring,  the  conditions 
were  established  under  which  superiority 
could  be  looked  forward  to  as  likely  in 
the  future. 

Apart  from  the  munitions  agitation  ami  the 
offensives  of  Xeuv^e  Chapelle  and  Loos — both 
premature  and  in  some  respects  mismanaged — - 
this  second  year  of  the  war  was  notable  for  the 
preliminary  success  gained  by  the  enemy’s  u.se 
of  gas  against  the  Ypres  salient,  for  the  crushing 
defeats  suffered  by  the  Russians  in  Galicia,  for 
the  complete  breakdown  of  our  military  and 
diplomatic  policy  in  the  East,  and  for  the 
retirement  of  Sir  John  E’rench  from  the  position 
of  Commander-in-Chief  in  favour  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  who  held  it  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Our 
reverses  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  the 
defeats  of  the  Russians  went  far  to  justify  the 
contention  of  the  Easterners  that  for  the  i)re- 
sent,  until  we  could  establish  a real  superiority 
over  the  enemy  in  France,  our  best  i^olicy  was 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  there  are  very  few  ])eople  now  who  would 
maintain  that  Xeuve  Chapelle  and  Loos  were 
any  compen.sation  for  the  defeats  suffered  by 
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our  arms  in  Gallipoli — defeats  that  might  very 
easily  have  been  victories  if  our  army  in  France 
had  been  content  to  postpone  its  offensive 
xmtil  there  was  a reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
and  which  would  have  assistetl  the  Russians  far 
more  than  anything  that  we  were  able  at  this 
time  to  do  in  France.  Sir  John  French  made 
way  for  Sir  Douglas  Haig  not  so  much  on 
account  of  faults  in  leadership — Loos  was 
in  nfany  respects  one  of  the  worst  of  our 
battles  in  its  Staff  work  though  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  conduct  of  the  rank  and  file — as 
because  he  failed  to  see  that  the  war  had 
entered  on  a new  stage,  that  the  days  of  victory 
by  manoeuvre  were  past,  and  that  victory  in 
the  West  was  only  to  be  had  by  entirely  new 
methods,  by  the  patient  accumulation  of 
an  army  comparable  in  mmibers  and  in 
mechanical  equipment  to  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  improvement  in  the  Staff  work.  The 
methods  of  colonial  war  were  now  an  anacliron- 
ism.  We  had  to  become  a great  military 
power  in  the  continental  sense  or  lose  the  war. 
A great  victory  in  the  East  and  the  opening 
of  the  Dardanelles  might  conceivably  have 
saved  us  from  this  necessity  by  enabling  Russia 
to  arm  her  millions  and  make  more  effectual 
use  of  their  undoubted  zeal  and  devotion.  But 
after  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  and  the  over- 
running of  Serbia,  conscription  alike  of  human 
and  industrial  energy  became  clearly  inevitable. 

With  the  accession  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  to 
the  command  our  military  activities  in  the 
West  took  a new  direction.  After  helping  to 
save  Paris  and  to  defeat  the  German  ambition 
of  overwhelming  the  French  field  armies  by  a 
super-Sedan,  Sir  John  French  had  devoted  most 
of  his  energy  to  Flanders.  He  recognized 
thatr  Lille  was  the  key  of  the  German  hold  on 
Belgian  Flanders  and  the  coast,  and  he  thought 
that  by  sudden  concentration  at  one  point  he 
might  gain  positions  from  which  he  could 
manoeuvre  the  enemy  out  of  his  defences  and 
so  gain  the  coveted  position  on  his  flank. 
These  efforts  failed,  as  did  the  French  attacks 
in  Champagne.  The  new  policy  was  quite 
different.  Instead  of  attacking  separately  and 
independently,  the  French  and  British  Armies 
were  to  attack  side  by  side,  and  the  centre  of 
the  new  attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  point  of 
juncture  between  the  two  armies  on  the  Somme. 
It  was  further  decided  that  this  attack  should 
not  be  delivered  until  the  new  British  Armies 
had  reached  their  full  strength,  no  matter  how 
great  the  temptation  might  be  to  move  before. 


Enough  lo.sses  had  been  incuri(‘d  aheady  by 
premature  attack  ; this  time  we  should  wait 
till  we  were  ready.  This  resolve  was,  lightly, 
steadily  adhered  to  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  German  attacks  at  \'erdun' 
and  the  alarming  jirogress  tliat  they  made. 
But  the  attack  once  begun  was  to  be  continued 
remorselessly  in  the  hope  that  the  cumulative 
losses  of  the  enemy  would  exhaust  his  endu- 
rance and  give  us  the  chance  of  effecting  a real 
rupture  in  his  lines.  Strategic  manaaivre,  it 
was  recognized,  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
great  reliance  was  placed  on  the  quality  of  the 
new  army,  which  was  composeil  of  the  flower 
of  the  comitry’s  young  manhood.  ^Moreover, 
our  early  tleficiencies  in  artillery  had  been 
made  good,  and  on  the  front  chosen  for  attack 
we  were  perhaps  the  enemy’s  superior  in  the 
weight  of  metal.  Our  air  service,  too,  had 
been  improved,  and  when  the  attack  was 
opened — in  July,  1916 — and  until  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  much  better  than  the  enemy's. 
The  measures  of  compulsion  were  about  to 
take  effect,  and  the  second  of  these  measures, 
extending  compulsion  to  married  men,  was 
passed  in  iMay,  a.nd  came  into''  operation  on 
June  24.  We  had  ceased  to  fight  the  war  with 
our  professional  military  arm  only,  and  were 
at  last  working  with  both  hands  for  victory. 

The  Somme  battle  was  the  greatest  effort 
that  our  army  had  ever  made  in  its  history, 
and  the  longest  continued  offensive  that  any 
army  had  ever  attempted  even  in  this  wai-. 
The  first  German  offensive  in  France  had 
exhausted  itself  in  three  months,  and  though 
the  German  attacks  on  Russia  lasted  longer 
they  were  spread  over  a much  widei-  area  and 
encountered  nothing  like  the  same  I'esistance. 
^Moreover,  there  the  warfare  was  open.  This 
Somme  battle  lasted  almost  continuously, 
except  for  a break  at  the  end  of  July,  for  seven 
months,  and  it  was  confined  within  an  area  of 
not  more  than  20  miles  sciuarc.  As  a sheer 
display  of  elemental  energy  it  had  ne\  er  been 
equalled  in  history,  and  it  would,  one  is  i)roud 
to  think,  have  been  possible  for  no  army  in  the 
woi'ld  but  ours.  Yet  in  the  main  ol)ject  for 
which  it  was  fought  the  battle  was  a failure. 
We  did  not  break  the  German  lines,  and  ne\er 
looked  like  breaking  them  ; ami  except  on  the 
Ancre  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  battle  theie 
was  at  no  time  any  evidence  of  demorali- 
zation in  the  enemy.  His  losses  were  heavy, 
but  ours  were  in  all  probability  heavier  ; and 
though  a consitlcrable  amount  of  ground  was 
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gained  in  the  battle  it  was  not  ground  that 
jeopardized  the  enemy’s  system  of  defence  ; 
indeed,  he  was  able  at  the  end  of  the  battle  to 
present  us  with  a great  deal  more  grormd  by 
his  so-called  “ voluntary  ” retreat  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  and  to  boast  that  his  new  positions  were 
stronger  than  the  old.  That  was  not  a volun- 
tary retreat,  but  a reluctant  admission  of  his 
heavy  losses.  None  the  less,  even  the  payment 
of  his  “ deferred  dividend,”  as  it  was  called, 
on  the  Somme  battle  did  not  make  it  anything 
but  an  indecisive  victory.  If  this  w’as  the  way 
of  victory,  it  was  far  more  costly  than  anyone 
had  expected.  Nor  were  the  results  of  the 
Somme  battle  surveyed  with  any  more  satis- 
faction when  it  was  remembered  what  this 
comparatively  small  progress  in  the  western 
theatre  had  cost  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  autumn  of  1916  Rumania  entered  the  war 
was  left  without  effectual  support  both  by 
Russia  and  by  the  Allied  Armies  at  Salonika,  and 
was  in  consequence  overrun  by  the  Germans. 
In  1915  the  attacks  on  the  western  front  had 
given  the  small  and  unimportant  successes  of 
Nouve  Chapelle  and  Loos  ; while  on  the  debit 
side  there  were  the  defeats  of  Russia  in  Galicia, 
the  disaster  of  the  Gallipoli  Expedition,  and 
the  ruin  of  Serbia.  In  1916,  the  West  had  more 
to  show,  and  the  Somme,  when  all  is  said,  was 
the  first  battle  in  France  in  which  this  cormtry 
pulled  its  own  weight.  But  the  growing 
weakness  of  Russia  and  the  downfall  of  Ru- 
mania were  formidable  offsets  to  our  successes 
on  the  Somme.  How  far  people  were  from 
being  satisfied  was  showm  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Asquith  had  to  resign  after  the  collapse 
of  Rumania  ; and  in  spite  of  the  success  in 
the  Somme  battle — perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  cost — people  began  to  say  that  we  had 
set  ourselves  an  imjDossible  task  in  trying  to 
defeat  the  enemy  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  Eastern  school  distinctly  gained  ’ground 
in  the  com’se  of  the  year,  and  the  new  Premier 
\vas  believed  by  many  to  belong  to  it.  At  any 
rate  he  was  known  to  be  more  than  sceiDtical 
about  oiir  tactics  in  France,  and  to  take  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  projects  so  often  mooted 
of  finding  a “ way  round  ” tlu’ough  an  attack 
on  Austria  by  way  of  Italy  or  from  the  direction 
of  Salonika.  Also,  he  fully  realized  the  im- 
portance of  Turkey  in  the  German  military 
scheme. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  others  who 
insisted  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
our  policy  of  attacking  in  France  but  onlv 


with  its  methods,  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
solve  at  a first  attempt  a problem  which  baffled 
the  French,  with  their  longer  military  ex- 
perience, no  less  than  ourselves,  and  the  Ger- 
mans no  less  than  the  French,  and  that  the 
only  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  make  good  our 
losses,  to  pile  up  our  munitions,  and  to  improve 
our  methods  of  attack.  The  defects  in  our 
jjlan  of  attack  on  th©  Somme  were  indeed 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  plan  of  attack 
was  on  much  too  narrow  a front.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  had  planned  a battle  on  a much  wider 
front,  and  the  attack  on  July  1 had  included 
a great  sector  north  of  the  Ancre.  He  had, 
however,  been  badly  defeated  here  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  attack,  and  he  never  re- 
newed his  efforts  tiiere.  The  narrowness  of 
the  battlefield,  so  restricted,  left  no  room  for 
manoeuvre  on  a large  scale,  and  though  our 
minor  tactics  were  often  extremely  ingenious, 
it  was  inevitable  that  attacks  delivered  within 
such  a narrow  compass  should  become  frontal 
and  our  loisses  were  proportionately  heavy. 
Moreover,  there  was  very  little  room  for  sur- 
prise. Haig  might  attack  with  his  left  or 
his  right,  but  as  the  distance  between  them 
was  not  more  than  20  miles,  the  chances  of 
taking  the  enemy  unawares  were  proportion- 
ately small.  The  Somme  was  in  fact  a soldiers’ 
battle,  and,  it  should  be  added,  a mechanicians’ 
battle,  for  it  was  in  this  fighting  that  the 
“ tanks  ” were  fir.st  emploj^ed.  No  battle 
showed  up  the  quality  of  the  troops  employed 
in  so  favourable  a light  as  this  seven  months’ 
struggle  on  the  Somme. 

The  downfall  of  Rumania  was  the  real,  if 
not  the  ostensible,  cause  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
resignation,  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  having  come  into  power 
through  the  failure  of  the  western  front  to 
provide  any  adequate  compensation  for  our 
losses  on  the  east,  would  have  begun  by  correct- 
ing the  bias  of  our  strategy.  For  it  was  no 
secret  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  an  Easterner 
of  sorts,  that  he  was  appalled  at  the  losses 
already  suffered  in  the  attempt  to  break 
through  the  German  lines  in  France,  and  the 
still  heavier  losses  that  were  in  prospect  if 
these  attempts  were  continued,  and  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  these  frontal  attacks 
on  the  enemy’s  strong  places  a “ waj^  round.” 
But  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him. 
With  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  the  ruin  of 
Serbia,  and  the  over-running  of  Rumania,  the 
best  chances  of  reaching  decisive  results  in 
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the  East  had  disappeared.  Only  Italy  and 
Salonika  remained,  and  in  both  places  there 
tvere  great  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  a serious 
expedition  that  wotild  influence  the  course  of 
the  war. 

To  wait  until  Rumania  had  been  over- 
whelmed and  then  begin  to  attack  Bulgaria 
from  Salonika  would  have  been  a military 
perversity  difficult  to  explain,  even  if  the 
shortage  of  shipping  had  not  put  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  fresh  overseas  expeditions. 
The  Italian  plan  had  great  attractions  for  the 
new  Premier,  and  he  is  believed  at  one  time  to 
have  suggested  that  General  Nivelle,  the  new 
French  Commander-in-Chief,  should  assume 
command  of  all  the  Allied  forces  in  France. 
In  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
mand of  any  Airglo -French  expedition  from 
Italy  into  Austria  would  have  been  given 
to  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  in  very  close  sympathy  with  the  French 
school  of  strategy.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  Germans  might  attack  Italy  in  strength 
at  the  beginning  of  1917  (as  they  in  fact  did 
at  the  end  of  1917),  and  he  cociuetted  with  the 
idea  of  anticipating  such  an  offensive  by  a bold 


movement  along  Napoleon’s  route  to  Vienna 
across  the  Carnic  Alps  and  through  Laibach. 
None  of  these  projects,  however,  could  be 
carried  against  the  determined  opposition  of 
his  military  advisers  in  England,  and  their 
chief  interest  is  as  a commentary  and  explana- 
tion of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  new 
Government  in  England  was  in  very  imperfect 
sympathy  with  the  British  military  plans  on 
the  western  front  in  1917.  What  Mr  Lloyd 
George  did  do,  however,  was  to  push  forward 
our  attacks  on  the  Asiatic  front.  Baghdad 
fell  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  and  Jerusalem 
would  have  fallen  at  the  same  time  if  Sir 
Archibald  Murray  had  insisted  on  the  reinforce- 
ments that  were  required  for  successful  opera-' 
tions  in  Judea.  These  eastei'n  campaigns, 
however,  lie  outside  the  survey  of  this  chapter. 

The  grounds  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  confident 
expectations  of  success  in  1917  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  clearly  defined.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  success  of  the  tanks  in  the  Somme 
battle  contributed  to  his  hopes.  In  his  last 
dispatch  Sir  Douglas  Haig  rather  minimizes 
the  importance  of  tanks  and  other  mechanical 
contrivances.  The  belligerent,  he  writes,  pos- 
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sessing  a preponderance  of  such  mechanical 
contrivances  has  found  himself  in  a very 
favourable  position  as  compared  with  his  less 
well -provided  opponent,  and  he  acknowledges 
the  army’s  debt  to  science  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men  who  placed  their 
learning  and  their  skill  at  the  disposal  of  their 
country.  “ But,”  he  continues,  “ immense  as 
the  influence  of  mechanical  devices  may  be, 
they  cannot  by  themselves  decide  a campaign. 
Their  true  role  is  that  of  assisting  the  infantry- 
man, which  they  have  done  in  a most  admirable 
manner.  They  cannot  replace  him.  Only  by 
the  rifle  and  bayonet  of  the  infantryman  can 
the  decisive  victory  be  won.”  That  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  after 
the  fighting  had  ceased,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  invention  of  the  tanks  must,  and 
quite  rightly,  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  his  confidence  at  the  beginning  of 
1917.  He  had,  moreover,  great  hopes  of  the 
effect  of  a simultaneous  offensive  on  all  the 
fronts  by  all  the  Allies.  If  Russia,  Italy, 
France  and  England  all  attacked  at  once,  he 
was  convinced — and  such  success  as  he  had 


had  on  the  Somme  confirmed  him — the  German 
lines  must  break  somewhere.  He  had  dis- 
cussed the  plans  for  1917  with  General  Foch, 
and  the  agreement  reached  was  that  the  Anglo- 
French  Armies  should  continue  their  attacks 
on  the  Somme  until  a rupture  was  effected, 
after  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  to  be  free  to 
\indertake  an  offensive  in  Flanders,  an  enter- 
prise which  he,  like  Sir  .Tohn  French  liefoi'e  him, 
regarded  as  the  natural  role  of  the  British  Army, 
and  the  one  that  promised  the  most  far-reaching 
results.  His  mind,  it  will  be  noticetl,  was 
always  harking  back  to  the  original  ])lan  of  an 
offensive  in  Belgium  which  would  put  him  on 
the  German  lines  of  communication. 

It  is  imiiossible  not  to  admire  the  trennendous 
resolution  shown  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  con- 
tinuing the  offensive  in  France  after  the  hard 
six  months’  fighting  on  the  Somme,  or  to  with- 
hold sympathy  with  him  in  the  bitter  disap- 
])ointments  of  1917.  Rarely  has  a general  had 
such  hard  luck.  To  begin  with,  General  Joffre 
was  removed  from  the  active  command  of  the 
French  Army  and  replaceil  by  General  Xivelle, 
who  did  not  share  his  views.  Nivelle  was 
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.^gainst  the  continuance  of  an  offensive  on  the 
Somme,  especially  after  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  to  the  Hindenburg  line  in  the  eaily 
spring  of  1917.  He  thought  his  best  chance  of 
effecting  the  rupture  lay  in  the  hills  behind  the 
Aisne  and  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  The 
hinge  of  the  whole  German  position  in  France 
was  the  mass  of  hills  between  Laon  and  La 
Fere,  with  their  great  natural  glacis  of  the  St. 
Gobain  Forest,  and  he  hoped,  by  establish- 
ing himself  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and 
attacking  from  there,  to  reach  a position  which 
would  take  this  pivot  of  the  Geiman  line  from 
the  rear.  Nivelle  was  an  ingenious  soldier, 
and  his  calculations  were  very  carefully 
arranged,  but  the  substitution  of  this  new 
plan  for  the  old  one  arranged  with  .Joffre  was 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
It  meant  that  the  British  had  to  take  over  part 
of  the  lines  south  of  the  Somme  hitherto  held 
by  the  French.  That  was  not  all.  It  meant 
further  the  postponement  of  the  offensive  in 
Flanders  on  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  set 
his  mind.  The  British  attack  on  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  whole  w^ar,  was  made  on  April  9,  and  the 
French  attack  on  the  Aisne  began  a week  later. 
The  French  attack  was  too  costly  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig’s  intention,  after  capturing  the  Ridge,  to 
j^ress  his  advance  in  that  region  of  the  Arras 
sector.  His  idea  had  been,  after  capturing  the 


Ridge,  to  begin  his  Flanders  campaign  with  an 
assault  on  Messines  Ridge,  and  afterwards  to 
work  towards  the  Belgian  Coast  from  Ypres. 
But  the  breakdown  of  the  French  attacks 
compelled  Sir  Douglas  Haig  to  persist  in  the 
assaults  east  of  Vimy  in  order  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  French.  The  result  was  some  of 
the  most  terrible  fighting  of  the  war  and  the 
least  conclusive.  “ I did  not  consider,”  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  writes,  “ that  any  great  strategi- 
cal results  w^ere  likely  to  be  gained  by  follow- 
ing up  on  the  front  about  Arras  and  to  the 
south  of  it.”  Yet  he  was  compelled  to  persist 
against  his  better  jirdgment  by  the  events  on 
the  Chemin  des  Dames.  That  was  not  the  end 
of  the  mischief.  Messines  Ridge  was  captiu-ed 
on  .June  9 by  the  most  gigantic  and  successful 
mining  operation  ever  recorded  in  liistory,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  begin  the  attack  east  of 
Ypres  until  .July  31.  By  that  time,  the  good 
weather  of  the  year  had  all  been  used  up.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig’s  misfortunes  did  not  end  even 
here.  Russia,  who  was  to  have  delivered 
simultaneous  offensives  against  Austria,  made 
peace  instead.  Nor  did  Italy  come  up  to 
expectations.  Worse  still.  General  Nivelle, 
who  believed  in  the  offensive  on  the  west, 
was  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  by  General  Retain, 
who  did  not.  It  was  not  that  Retain  believed 
that  the  problem  of  breaking  the  German  line 
on  the  west  was  insoluble.  The  time  would 
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come,  especially  when  America  entered  the  war, 
when  an  attack  could  be  delivered  with  better 
prospects  of  success.  He  could  see  no  reason 
for  hoping  that  what  had  failed  in  191o  and 
1916,  when  the  French  Army  was  much  stronger 
and  fresher,  would  have  any  better  chance  now, 
and  his  policy  was  to  fall  back  on  a strategical 
defensive  until  such  time  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  real  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
France’s  losses  had  been  frightful,  and,  how- 
ever keen  the  offensive  spirit  of  her  soldiers 
might  be,  there  is  a limit  to  powers  of  endur- 
ance beyond  which  it  is  unwise  to  b^irden 
the  most  willing  horse.  Thus,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  British  Army  was  reaehing 
its  full  strength,  and  cooperation  with  the 
French  would  have  given  the  best  results,  that 
cooperation  became  impossible  because  of 
the  growing  exhaustion  of  the  French  Army. 
That  was  a direct  consequence,  as  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  has  pointed  out,  of  our  original  unpre- 
paredness.  While  we  were  weak,  the  enemy 
was  free  to  coneentrate  his  efforts  against 
France  and  Russia,  and  “ the  excessive  burden 
thrown  upon  the  gallant  army  of  France  dm’ing 
this  period  caused  them  losses  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  felt  all  through  the  war  and 
directly  influenced  its  length.”  At  the  same 
time  Russia  dropped  out  of  the  war.  Thus  no 
sooner  had  we  become  fit  to  take  our  position 
in  continental  land  warfare  side  by  side  with 
our  Allies,  than  om'  Allies,  exhausted  by  their 
losses  during  the  period  of  waiting,  became 
incapable  of  effective  cooperation  with  us. 

What  was  Sir  Douglas  Haig  to  do  in  these 
circumstances  ? Was  he  to  abandon  his  hopes 
for  the  year  and  wait  for  the  next  year  in  the 
hope  that  something  better  would  turn  up 
then  ? Was  he  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
wrong — through  no  fault  of  his  own — in  his 
expectations,  aiivl  that  perhaps  they  were 
right  who  had  urged  that  for  the  present  at 
any  rate  the  East  presented  the  best  prospects 
of  a successful  offensive,  and  that  the  western 
offensive  w’as  an  asset  that  could  not  be  realired 
yet  ? Or  was  he,  on  the  contrary,  to  prosecute 
his  own  plans  despite  the  fact  that  the  French 
could  render  him  no  assistance  in  offence  that 
counted  for  very  much,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Russia  had  sccedetl  from  the  war  ? It 
was  a difficult  choice,  but  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
made  the  decision  that  was  to  be  expected 
of  him,  namely,  to  go  on  with  his  projected 
campaign  in  Flanders,  even  though  all  the 
French  were  able  to  do  was  to  send  a small 


contingent  to  support  him.  That  was  tlie 
origin  of  the  campaign  east  of  Ypres  which 
began  on  July  .31,  1917. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1917,  from  which  so 
much  had  been  hoped,  resolved  itself  into  three 
several  ami  disconnected  parts.  The  first  was 
the  capture  of  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  the  opera- 
tions to  the  east  of  it.  The  result  of  these  was 
to  bring  us  into  touch  with  the  Hindenburg  line, 
or  rather  with  the  switch  line  running  from 
Drocourt  to  Queant. 

They  were  important  operations,  all  attended 
with  exceedingly  hard  fighting,  but,  as  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  feared,  they  carried  with  them 
no  strategic  rewards,  but  merely  brought  us 
up  on  the  north  to  the  Hindenburg  line  which 
we  had  reached  on  the  south.  The  second  cam- 
paign was  the  captm-e  of  the  Messines  Ridge, 
which  again  carried  with  it  no  sti’ategic  conse- 
quences. The  third  was  the  Battle  of  Passchen- 
daele  Ridge,  east  of  Ypres,  perhaps  the  hardest 
fighting  in  the  whole  war,  and  again,  as  it  turned 
out,  unrewarded  by  decisive  results.  “ A’hen  1 
read  of  the  conditions  imder  which  they  fought,” 
said  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  operation,  “ I 
marvel  that  the  delicate  and  sensitive  instru- 
ment of  the  human  nerve  and  the  human  mind 
can  endure  them  without  derangement.  The 
campaigns  of  Stonewall  Jackson  fill  us  with 
admiration  and  w'onder,  as  we  read  how  that 
man  of  iron  led  his  troops  through  the  mire 
and  swamps  of  Virginia  ; but  his  troops  were 
never  called  upon  to  live  for  days  and  nights 
in  morasses  under  ceaseless  thunderbolts  from 
a powerful  artillery,  and  then  march  into  battle 
through  an  engulfing  quagmire  imder  a hail- 
storm of  machine-gun  fire.” 

Human  beings  ought  not  to  have  been  put 
through  such  an  ordeal,  and  a policy  that 
placed  such  a frightful  strain  on  the  quality 
of  the  troops  cannot  have  been  the  right  one. 
It  could  only  be  justified,  if  at  all,  by  success. 
And  yet  the  military  motives  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  are  not  only  intelligible,  but  such  as 
have  everj^  right  to  our  syinjiathy.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  how  constantly  both 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  John  French  harked 
back  to  that  original  jilan  with  which  the  First 
Expeditionary  Force  set  out  ; it  was  a magnet 
that  was  always  deflecting  judgment.  It  has 
been  shown  further  that  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  British  Army  that  this  Flanders  offensive 
was  delayed  to  so  late  in  the  year,  or  that  the 
weather  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of 
1917  was  almost  the  worst  recorded.  The 
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GENERAL  P^TAIN. 

Chief  of  the  French  General  Staff,  May,  1917. 


water  is  never  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  Flanders,  and  the  boinl)ardment  of 
the  whole  conntryside  had  made  craters  which 
joined  the  waters  of  the  subsoil  witli  the  rains 
from  the  skies.  Yet  a farther  reason  why 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  clung  with  such  obstinacy  to 
this  perhaps  the  costliest  (in  proportion  to  the 
results  1 set  of  o];)erations  in  the  whole  war  was 
that  he  understood  it  as  the  most  promising 
measure  of  relief  from  the  perils  of  the  German 
submaiine  campaign,  then  almost  at  its  worst. 


It  was  thought  that  if  we  could  only  get 
command  of  the  Belgian  coast  not  qnly  should 
we  uin  great  military  advantage,  such  as  we 
had  coveted  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  we  should  make  easier  the  task  of  the 
navy  iii  coping  with  the  German  submarines 
which  made  use  of  the  Belgian  ports  The 
I’eal  answer  to  the  German  use  of  these  ports 
for  their  submarines  was  from  the  sea,  as 
Sir  Roger  Keyes  shov'ed  later  ; but  it  was  not 
for  a soldier  to  suggest  plans  of  action  at  sea 
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which  did  not  occur  even  to  naval  m^n  until 
comparatively  late  in  the  war.  Moreover, 
desperate  as  the  whole  enterprise  seems  to  us 
now,  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  about  the 
state  of  the  ground,  it  may  well  have  seemed 
feasible  at  the  time.  The  fighting  on  the 
Somme  began  only  a month  earlier  than  the 
attacks  east  of  Ypres  and  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  interval  of  nearly  six  weeks 
between  the  end  of  July  and  the  resumption 
of  the  operations  in  September.  Yet  they 
gave  us  in  the  end  a gain  of  territory  nearly 
30  miles  across.  A very  much  smaller 
gain  would  have  given  us  everything  that  we 
wanted  in  Belgium.  Seen  from  Ypres,  the 
Passchendaele-  Ridge  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  is  no  more  than  a slight  undulation  of 
the  ground  ; yet  under  normal  conditions  of 
weather  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  the 
coast  plain  untenable  by  the  enemy.  Even  as 
it  was,  the  progress  of  our  advance  and  the 
furious  determination  with  which  it  was 
pressed  caused  the  Germans  grave  anxiety. 
In  the  middle  of  the  attacks,  von  Kiihlmann 
was  at  pains  publicly  to  renounce  German 
political  ambitions  in  Belgium,  and  politicians 
do  not  talk  in  that  strain  in  Germany  except 
after  consultation  with  the  soldiers  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a military  retreat 
which  has  begun  to  appear  likely.  As  an 
English  writer  put  it  at  the  time,  the  speeches 
in  the  Reichstag  were  only  the  shadows  on 
the  blinds  that  concealed  the  deliberations  of 
the  General  Staff.  Nothing  but  the  most 
unequivocal  success  could  have  justified  these 
operations.  They  were  clearly  wrong.  Yet 
they  were  intelligible,  not  a mere  exliibition 
of  obstinacy  as  some  critics  have  apparently 
thought.  And  they  were  defeated  not  so 
much  by  the  enemy  as  by  the  weather. 

In  his  last  dispatch  Sir  Douglas  Haig  makes 
a very  elaborate  defence  of  these  operations. 
He  compares  the  period  of  trench  warfare 
which  set  in  after  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres  in 
1911  to  the  opening  phases  of  a battle  in  which 
either  side  is  seeking  for  the  enemy’s  weak 
spot,  and  at  the  same  time  accumulating  reserves 
to  strike  there  as  soon  as  he  shows  signs  of 
yielding.  In  this  stage  of  the  struggle,  the 
losses,  he  points  out,  will  necessarily  be  heavy 
on  both  sides  ; and  if  the  forces  are  approxi- 
mately equal  there  is  no  way  of  avoicling  them. 
“ In  former  battles,”  he  continues,  “ this  stage 
of  the  conflict  has  rarely  lasted  more  than  a 
few  days,  and  has  often  been  completed  in  a 


few  hour-s.  When  armies  of  millions  are 
engaged,  with  the  resources  of  Europe  btihind 
them,  it  will  inevitably  be  long.  It  will  include 
violent  crises  of  fighting  which,  when  viewed 
sep.arately  and  apart  from  their  general  per- 
spective, will  appear  individually  as  great 
indecisive  battles.  To  this  stage  belong  the 
great  engage  nents  of  1916  and  1917,  which 
wore  down  the  strength  of  the  German  Armies.” 
But  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  process  of  attrition 
was  so  much  in  our  favour  ? Already,  by  the 
middle  of  1917,  Russia  had  been  attrited  out 
of  the  war,  and  France  to  a condition  in  which 
she  was  compelled  to  discontinue  her  offensive 
and  economize  her  man-power.  Our  own  army, 
which  bogan  serious  fighting  much  later,  was 
able  from  the  middle  of  19 IG  to  keep  on  attack- 
ing almost  without  intermission  to  the  end  of 
the  following  year,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1918 
our  strength  had,  in  consequence,  been  danger- 
ously reduced  by  the  heavy  casualties  of  the 
previous  18  months,  and  when  the  German 
offensive  began  the  Allies  on  the  western  front 
were  at  a disadvantage  in  effective  strength 
compared  with  the  enemy.  What  won  the 
victory,  one  would  have  thought,  was  not 
attrition  (which  indeed  at  one  time  in  1918 
looked  as  though  it  might  lose  us  the  war), 
but  the  breakdown  of  Austria  (which  so  far 
as  it  went  was  rather  an  argument  against 
the  western  strategy  of  1915-16)  ; the  heavy 
losses  incurred  by  the  enemy,  not  in  our  offensive 
of  those  years,  but  in  their  own  offensive  of 
1918  ; the  enemy’s  conviction,,  made  certain 
by  the  evidence  that  America  meant  to  put  her 
whole  resources  of  man-power  at  our  disj:)osal, 
that  he  could  not  win  ; the  brilliant  leading 
of  the  Allied  Armies  in  1918;  the  unity  of  com- 
mand, and  lastly  the  steady  j)ressure  of  our 
sea  power.  All  these  causes  would  have  worked 
even  if  the  Som  ne  and  the  Passchendaele  battles 
had  never  been  fought.  One  of  them — the 
downfall  of  Austria — would  hav’e  worked  sooner 
if  we  had  transferred  some  of  the  energy  spent 
on  the  battles  of  1915  a!id  1916  to  assisting 
Russia,  or,  later,  Italy  against  Austria  ; and  hatl 
we  given  more  men  to  the  Eastern  campaigns 
Russia  might  never  have  fallen  out,  nor  Bul- 
garia have  come  in  against  us.  Both  these 
grave  happenings,  by  adding  to  the  enemy's 
strength,  more  than  wiped  out  any  problem- 
atical advantage  that  we  might  have  gained 
by  the  processes  of  attrition  on  the  west. 

A further  argument  for  the  ])ersistence  in 
the  attacks  during  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  was 
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that  a purely  defensive  policy  may  be  as  costly 
in  men  as  one  of  vigorous  offence.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  urges  that  a defensive  role  lowers  the 
moral  of  the  troops,  that  it  involves  the  loss  of 
the  initiative,  thereby  enabling  the  enemy  to 
choose  his  own  point  of  attack,  that  victory 
can  only  be  won  by  the  offensive,  never  by 
passive  defence,  and  that  om  geographical 
position  in  France  was  unfavourable  to  a 
defensive  policy,  because  we  had  been  driven 
so  far  back  that  we  could  not  afford  to  give 
any  more  groiuid.  Further,  it  is  not  true  (he 
argues)  without  qualification  that  attack  is 
more  costly  than  the  defence.  “ Unsuccessful 
attack  is  generally  more  expensive  than  the 
defence,  particularly  if  the  attack  is  pressed 
home  with  courage  and  resolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  attack  so  pressed  home,  if  skilfully 
conducted  is  rarely  unsuccessful,  whereas,  in  its 
later  stages  especially,  unsuccessful  defence  is 
far  more  costly  than  attack.”  The  whole  of 
this  argument  is  directed  against  the  contention 
that  until  the  Allies  had  obtained  the  requisite 
supremacy  on  the  west  they  would  have  done 
better  to  remain  on  the  defensive  there,  and 
give  their  aggressive  energies  to  other  theatres 
of  war  where  the  conditions  were  more  ecpial, 
and  where  more  immediate  and  better  results 
could  be  obtained  than  on  the  west.  That 
the  last  word  must  be  spoken  on  the  west  was 
never  in  any  doubt,  nor  yet  that  a purely 
defensive  policy  could  not  by  itself  give  us  the 
desired  victory.  Birt  that  a strategical  defen- 
sive policy  was  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  was  no  more  economical -of  men, 
seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  policy  of  Petain 
after  the  failure  of  Nivelle  on  the  Aisne.  If  a 
strategical  defensive  used  up  as  many  men  as 
the  attack  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  French  should  not  have  gone  on 
attacking  throughout  the  summer  of  1917. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  estimates  the  British  casualties 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Somme  battle  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  as  2,140,000.  (Up 
to  the  Somme  battle  our  casualties  had  been 
about  4.50,000.)  The  German  casualties  in- 
flicted by  British  troops  in  the  same  period 
(July,  1916— November,  1918)  are  estimated  at 
two  and  a half  millions.  This  period  includes  the 
German  debacle  which  ended  the  war,  in  which 
their  casualties  were  exceptionally  heavy — 
probably  heavier  than  ours  in  the  five  months 
fighting  from  March  to  July,  1918.  It  W’ould 
seem  to  follow  that  the  margin  of  attrition 
in ..  our  favour  during  the  campaigns  from 


1915  to  1917,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
small,  if  it  existed  at  all.  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  French  losses  in  attrition  were  very  much 
heavier  than  the  Germans.  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
estimates  them  at  four  millions,  and  this  number 
added  to  our  own  is  very  little  short  of  the  total 
German  casualties  in  the  whole  war.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Germany  had  very  heavy 
fighting  in  Poland,  and  from  time  to  time  con- 
tributed strong  contingents  to  the  war  in 
Tm’key,  Serbia  and  Italy,  the  conclusion  seems 
irresistible  that  the  process  of  attrition  was  not 
in  the  Allied  favour,  but  against  us. 

In  the  third  week  of  November,  1917,  there 
was  fought  at  Cambrai  a battle  which  was  in 
some  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
series  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  battles.  Cambrai 
was  an  afterthought  and  formed  no  part  of 
his  plans  for  the  year.  The  Battle  of  Passchen- 
daele  had  ended  with  the  disappointment  of  our 
hopes  in  spite  of  very  heavy  expenditure  of  life 
and  suffering.  It  seemed  as  though  the  cam- 
paign had  finished  for  the  year.  The  British 
troops  were  exhausted  and  needed  rest,  and 
their  reserves  had  been  used  up  in  the  fighting 
east  of  Ypres  and  of  Arras.  A formal  offensive 
therefore  was  quite  out  of  the  question  . Under 
these  circumstances,  the  attack  at  Cambrai, 
which  began  on  November  20,  was  admittedly 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  for  even  if  it 
met  with  the  success  that  was  hoped  for,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  following  it  up  in  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  British  Army.  The  plans 
of  General  Byng,  whose  sector  faced  the  Ger- 
man lines  at  Cambrai,  were  bold  and  original, 
and  were  based  on  a belief  that  the  offensive 
capacities  of  the  tanks  had  not  yet  been  fully 
exploited.  Unlike  Flanders,  which  was  water- 
logged and  unfavourable  to  the  movement  of 
heavy  tanks,  which  east  of  Ypres  were  usually 
swallowed  up  in  mud  before  they  could  reach 
their  objective,  the  country  near  Cambrai  was 
rolling  downland,  dry  and  still  hard.  Havrin- 
court  Wood,  just  behind  the  British  line,  is 
eight  miles  from  Cambrai,  and  between  them  the 
Scheldt  Canal  runs  in  a deep  cutting  obliquely 
across  the  intervening  ground.  Overlooking  the 
canal  from  the  west  is  Flesquieres  Ridge,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
of  it,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bapaiune  Road, 
is  Bo'irlon  Wood,  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  ’andscape.  General  Byng’s  plan  was  to 
collect  great  numbers  of  tanks  rmder  cover  of 
the  Havrincourt  Ymod  and  to  launch  them 
unexpectedly  on  the  enemy.  He  had  reason 
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to  think  that  tlie  enemy’s  lines  opposite  him 
were  weakly  held,  owing  to  the  heavy  transfers 
of  troops  to  meet  our  attacks  east  of  Ypres,  anti 
excellently  as  the  Germans  were  served  by  their 
system  of  railways,  it  would  be  two  days  before 
they  could  bring  up  reinforcements.  General 
Byng,  therefore,  had  hopes  of  caj^turing 
Cambrai,  or  failing  that,  of  obtainina  a position 
on  the  Bourlon  Ridge  which  would  take  the 
Hindenbiu’g  line  between  iMceuvres  and  the 
Scarpe  in  reverse.  “ My  intentions,”  writes 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  “ as  regards  subsequent 
exploitation  were  to  push  west  and  north-west. 


battles  in  which  the  bombardments  were  very 
prolonged,  it  was  several  days’  notice — but 
by  forming  great  craters  made  for  the  enemy 
new  defences  as  fast  as  it  destroyed  his  old 
ones,  and  also  increased  the  difliculties  of  rafhd 
advance  over  the  gi'ound.  The  crude  idea  of 
“ blasting  our  way  through,”  which  had  cai  ried 
us  through  most  of  our  offensives  hitherto  had 
thus  undergone  a considerable  refinement.  Our 
artillery  did  excellent  work  after  the  attack 
had  been  launcheil  at  Cambrai,  but  most  of  it 
was  at  unregistered  targets.  When  it  is  re- 
membered how  implicit  had  been  the  con- 
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taking  the  Hindenburg  line  in  reverse  from 
Moeuvres  to  the  River  Scarpe,  and  capturing 
all  the  enemy’s  defensive  positions  and  prob- 
ably most  of  his  garrisons,  lying  westward  of 
a line  from  Cambrai  northwards  to  the  Sensee 
and  south  of  that  river  and  the  Scarpe,”  and 
these  successes  would  have  been  more  valuable 
even  than  the  capture  of  Cambrai  itself.  The 
key  to  the  whole  enterprise  was  surprise,  and 
in  order  to  make  this  more  certain.  General 
Byng  even  decided  to  dispense  \\’ith  a ])re- 
liminary  bombarchnent.  This  was  a striking 
innovation  for  an  attack  on  this  scale,  although 
General  Nivelle,  eS^rlier  in  the  year,  had  recog- 
nised the  grave  disadvantages  of  a heavy  bom- 
bardment, which  not  only  gave  the  enemy 
■, notice  of  oui'  intention — in  some  of  the  early 


fidence  reposed  in  our  prev'ious  offensives  in 
the  effects  of  heavy  devastating  bombardment, 
the  originality  of  the  tactics  at  Cambrai  be- 
comes the  more  striking.  In  the  opening  at- 
tack at  Ypres  on  July  31  our  artillery  personnel 
amounted  to  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  infantry 
engaged,  and  something  like  23,000  tons  of 
ammunition  were  dischai'ged  on  that  tlay. 
This  expenditure  of  ammunition  was  kept  up 
in  all  the  preliminary  bombarilments  of  the 
Ypres  fighting.  On  September  20  and  21,  for 
example,  42,000  tons  of  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, and  at  the  Battle  of  Broodseinde, 
on  October  4,  the  artillery  personnel  amounted 
to  85  per  cent,  of  the  infantry  engaged  in  the 
attack.  These  figures,  which  are  those  of  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  show  how  revolutionary  was 
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the  break  with  the  past  made  by  General  Byng 
in  his  plans  for  the  Battle  of  Cambrai. 

The  surprise  was  completely  successful.  On 
the  left,  the  whole  of  the  German  trench  system 
between  the  canal  and  the  Bapaume  Road  was 
carried.  Flesquieres  Ridge  was  stormed  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  right  the  canal  was  crossed 
at  Masnieres.  The  success  was  continued  on 
the  following  day,  when  Bourlon  Wood  was 
reached  on  the  left  and  the  29th  Division 
pushed  towards  Rumilly  on  the  right.  But 
here  oiu’  successes  ended.  After  days  of 
desperate  in  and  out  fighting,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  from  Bourlon  Wood,  and  on 
the  right  we  never  really  made  good  our  foot- 
ing across  the  canal  in  the  direction  of  Rumilly. 
The  enemy  had  managed  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  canal  at  Masnieres  on  the  first  day, 
and  in  consecpience  our  tanks  never  got  across. 
But  in  spite  of  these  later  disappointments  the 
battle  in  its  opening  stages  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  British  victories.  Further,  it 
showed  that  incomparably  the  most  valuable 
of  all  weapons  against  the  German  trench 
system  was  surprise.  Up  to  now  we  had 
chosen  our  sector  of  attack  and  persisted  long 
after  all  chance  of  taking  the  enemy  at  a dis- 
advantage had  disajipeared.  The  fighting  in 
the  Somme  Battle  continued  for  six  months 
on  a field  not  more  than  20  miles  from  end 
to  end.  The  fighting  in  the  Scarpe  and  Sensee 
river  sectors  in  the  spring  had  been  little  more 
extended,  and  the  attacks  east  of  Ypres  had 
been  on  a much  narrower  front.  The  British 
success  at  Cambrai  showed  for  the  first  time 
what  might  be  possible  by  varying  the  front,  by 
surprise,  and  by  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  by  rapidity  of  lateral  movement. 

The  secpiel  to  the  battle  drove  home  the 
same  points,  for  the  Germans  later  in  the 
month  were  able  to  effect  a comjjlete  surprise 
on  our  right  flank  and  to  recover  all  and  more 
of  the  ground  that  we  had  won  there.  For  a 
time  our  centre  and  left  made  so  sharp  a salient 
that  there  was  even  some  danger  of  their  being 
surrounded  and  cut  off,  and  it  needed  all  the 
skill  of  the  generals  and  all  the  endurance  of  the 
troops  to  avoid  a catastrophe.  A catastroidie 
was  avoided,  but  the  warning  was  clear  and 
unmistakeable.  The  second  half  of  the  battle 
had  enforced  the  moral  of  the-  first  half,  that 
no  positions,  however  strong,  were  proof 
against  surjjrise  and  ra]:)id  movement.  After 
the  Somme,  and  still  more  after  the  battles  east 
of  Arras  and  Ypres,  the  opinion  had  been  very 


widely  held  that  the  defence  had  definitely 
beaten  the  attack,  and  that  there  was  no  means 
of  restoring  the  balance  between  them.  The 
easy  niitial  British  success  at  Cambrai  showed 
that  our  tactical  ideas  in  the  earlier  battles  had 
been  faulty,  and  that  the  problem  of  a break- 
through was  by  no  means  insoluble.  The 
later  stages  of  the  battle  showed  us  that  the 
Germans,  too,  were  convinced  that  the  offensive 
had  not  lost  its  power,  and  were  a clear  warning 
that  it  would  be  revived  in  a more  dangerous 
and  deadly  form  in  the  following  spring. 

Cambrai  was  in  the  nature  of  a footnote  to 
the  main  events  of  the  year,  and  while  it 
strengthened  confidence  that  we  could  win, 
there  was  at  the  end  of  1917  a very  general 
doubt  whether  we  could  win  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  recognized  that  the  Germans 
would  probably  attack  in  the  following  year, 
and  that  this  attack  would  be  formidable  ; but 
subject  to  their  military  policy  and  its  event, 
which  could  not  be  foreseen,  opinion  was  harden- 
ing against  a repetition  in  1918  of  the  con- 
tinuous offensives  of  1917.  The  arguments 
for  a change  of  policy  were  much  strengthened 
by  the  great  Italian  defeat  at  Caporetto,  which 
at  one  tune  threatened  the  complete  ruin  of  our 
Ally.  After  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos,  Suvla 
Bay,  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  the  overrun- 
ning of  Serbia  and  the  adhesion  of  Bulgaria  to 
the  Central  Powers  ; after  the  Somme,  the  I’uin 
of  Rumania;  and  after  Passchendaele,  Caporetto. 
Some  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  battle  of  Cambrai  were  on  their  way  to 
Italy  when  they  were  temporailly  diverted,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  united  front 
(on  which  more  will  be  said  in  a later  chapter 
continuing  this  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  war  down  to  the  final  triumph)  was  a rebuke 
to  the  local  “ particularism  ” of  our  military 
policy.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  if  the  Germans 
had  not  attacked  with  a violence  and  reckless- 
ness that  did  them  fatal  injury,  neither  should 
we  have  attacked.  Instead,  our  policy  would 
have  been  one  of  free  manoeuvre  in  which  all 
the  fronts  were  treated  as  parts  of  a single 
campaign.  We  should  (as  indeed  we  did)  have 
given  particular  attention  to  the  military 
defeat  of  Austria  and  of  Turkey.  On  the  west 
we  should  have  economized  man-power  until 
the  arrival  of  the  American  Army  had  given  us 
decisive  numerical  superiority.  We  should 
have  developed  by  every  means  in  our  power 
the  mechanical  aids  to  victory  and  in  particular 
the  air  arm  and  the  tanks.  We  should  have 
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cutlivated  mobility  and  everything  that 
favoured  the  chances  of  surprise.  These  were 
the  dominating  ideas  in  men’s  minds  at  the 
end  of  1917.  Happily,  thanks  to  the  mistakes 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  particular  to  the  squander- 
ing of  his  resources  in  the  offensive  that  began 
in  March,  1918,  and  to  the  institution  of  the 
single  command,  events  were  better  than  our 
hopes,  and  the  victory  came  six  months  or  a 
year  before  it  had  been  expected. 

The' analysis  of  the  causes  which  led  to  tliis 


final  and  unexpectedly  early  tiiunqdi  must  be 
reserved  to  another  chapter.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  epitomize  the  anatomy  of  the 
British  Army's  operations  in  France  during 
the  years  covered  by  this  chapter  ; and  hero 
attention  may  be  diawn  to  the  diagram  ])ub- 
lished  with  this  chapter,  which  illustrates 
graphically  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
the  end  of  1917  the  gradual  extension  ot  the 
British  front,  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  nun. ter 
of  British  troops,  and  the  British  casualties  in 
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the  [)rinoii)al  actions.  The  great  ditFiculty  in 
reading  tlie  history  of  a war  so  vast  and  conipli- 
cated  as  this  is  to  keep  a sense  of  the  general 
plan  through  the  multiplicity  of  the  details  ; 
and  this  the  graph  may  hel))  the  reader  to  do. 

The  anatomy  of  the  war  down  to  Decemhei', 
1917,  may  be  thus  conveniently  summarized. 

hirst,  (1),  there  is  a perioil  of  oi)en  warfare  in 
which  both  sides  are  manamviing  for  |)osition. 
'I'he  main  hi'iint  of  this  o])ening  struggle  was 


of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos,  wliich  demon- 
strated the  cpiality  of  tlie  Ilritisli  Army  hut 
showed  how  mueh  jirogress  had  still  to  he 
made  before  our  army  was  tit  to  undertake  tin' 
major  operations  of  continental  warfare,  d’he 
Hi-itisli  offensives  at  this  time  were  premature 
(as  indeed  wei’e  tliose  of  the  French),  hut  tla* 
zeal  with  which  tlie  country  threw  itself  into 
the  iirolilem  of  munitions  was  an  excellent 
augury  for  the  future.  We  wi're  heginning  to 
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borne  by  the  French,  but  the  British  Army, 
small  though  it  was,  was  able  to  give  invaluable 
assistance  on  the  western,  wdiich  was  oui'  own, 
flank.  The  chief  battles  in  this  period  were 
Namur  and  (Nlons,  Morhange  (where  the  French 
offensive  in  Lorraine  came  to  grief),  the  i\Iarne, 
and  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  Then  there 
followed  and  lasted  until  the  last  months  of  the 
w ar  the  trench  w'arfai'e,  in  which  f lui  o]jei'ations 
resembled  those  of  a siege,  with  frcijuent  raids 
and  sallies  on  either  side. 

Secondly,  (2),  for  the  first.  18  months  of 
this  ti'ench  W'arfare,  the  briud.  of  the  work 
still  continued  to  fall  on  the  French,  though 
the  British  Army  was  steadily  growing  stronger. 
The  PTench  offensives,  notably  in  Champagiu', 
in  1914,  and  in  the  Arras  region,  were  vei'y. 
obstinate,  and  great  losses  were  inciwred. 
The  chief  British  contributions  were  the  defence 
of  Ypres  in  the  s])ring  of  1915  (in  which  the 
P'rench  gave  assistance),  and  the  two  battles 


understand  that  there  was  no  such  filing  as 
limited  liability  in  war.  and  no  I'cal  distinction 
betw’een  ci\'ilian  and  soldier. 

Thirdly^,  (.3),  for  the  last  six  months  of  191(i, 
the  French  and  English  wi-re  straining  in  con- 
junction to  effect  a breach  in  the  enem\'’s 
defences.  I’lio  battle  of  this  period  is  the  long 
struggle  on  the  Somme.  This  is  also  tbe 
period  of  Vi  rdun. 

P'ourf.hlv,  (4),  there  was  a whole  yeai-  of 
hard  fighting  in  wdiich  the  Ih  itisli  .\riuy,  gain- 
ing in  confidence  and  exiierience  every  day, 
carried  the  main  burden  of  the  offensix-e 
against  the  enomyc  After  the  early^  battles 
north  of  the  ^Visne  the  PTcncli  abstained  fi'om 
the  formal  otfensive,  though  they  ga\e  us 
assistance  in  our  attacks,|  notably-  north  of 
Yiiros.  The  fighting  w-as  continuous  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  persist- 
ence is  still  a subject  of  warm  controvei-sy, 
though  opinion  tenils  more  and  more  to  the 
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LORD  FRENCH  REVIEWING  THE  VOLUNTEER  TRAINING  CORPS,  June  17,  1916. 
The  corps  eonsisted  of  men  above  military  age,  or  exempted  for  other  reasons  from  active  service, 
who  voluntarily  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities  for  purposes  of  home 

defence. 


views  ex2)ressecl  in  this  cha|5tet’.  The  great 
battles  in  this  period  were  those  to  the  east  of 
Ypres,  in  the  Arras  region,  round  Bullecourt, 
the  \"iiny  Ridge  and  the  Messines  R^idge. 

Finally,  (5),  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
there  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cainbrai,  which 


foreshadowed  what  was  to  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing year — both  the  offensive  of  the 
Germans  that  began  in  March  and  the 
final  triumph,  in  which  the  British  Army 
took  a great,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  a predommatmg  part. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVII. 


THE 

ALLIED  ADVANCE  CONTINUED: 
SEPTEMBER,  1918. 


Thk  Great  Advance  of  the  Allies — Development  of  their  Plan — The  Simultaneous  Offen. 
sivES : By  the  French  and  Americans  from  Reims  to  the  Meuse — By  the  British  and  French 
ON  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin  Front — By  the  Belgians,  British  and  French  in  Flanders — 
German  Opinion — The  Work  of  the  Allied  Air  Forces. 


By  the  middle  of  September,  1918,  the 
war  had  entered  on  a new  phase.  The 
great  HindenburgLine  had  been  broken 
through  on  September  2 (see  ante  p.  305 
et  seq.)  at  Queant,  and  the  supporting  lines 
behind  it  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
either  penetrated  or  turned.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  positions  in  which  the  Germans  were  now 
attempting  to  stand  were  only  half  prepared 
for  resistance,  or  consisted  merely  of  natm'al 
positions  hastily  put  in  a state  of  defence.  The 
task  then  before  the  Allies  was  to  break  the 
power  of  the  enemy  at  all  these  points. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
main  lateral  lines  of  communication  of  the 
Germans  extending  from  Thionville  to  iMaubeuge 
(the  latter  an  important  centre  for  the  whole 
of  the  lines  of  supply)  were  by  the  advance  of 
the  Allies  becoming  more  and  more  threatened, 
and  once  these  were  captured,  the  eastern 
position  of  the  German  defences  from  the 
Alsace  frontier  westward  would  be  cut  off  from 
any  good  supply  line,  leaving  only  communica- 
tions back  through  Belgium  or  the  Ardennes. 
To  retire  through  the  Eifel  was  almost  impossible 
for  large  numbers.  They  were  rapidly  getting 
into  the  dangerous  position  in  which  every 
army  is  placed  whose  main  line  of  communica- 
tions is  parallel  to  its  fron|..  Moreover,  the 
German  position  on  the  Belgian  coast  and  in 
Belgium  was  threatened  by  our  progress 
and  by  our  naval  activity,  and  it  was 
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becoming  plainer  every  day  that  only  by 
a considerable  retirement  could  the  more 

e. vposed  portions  of  the  German  forces  be  saved 

f. orn  disaster.  There  was  yet  another  point  to 
be  considered.  The  Germans  were  getting  to 
the  end  of  their  reserves  of  men.  The  Allies 
were  daily  becoming  stronger. 

Immediately  facing  the  First  and  Third 
Armies  were  the  highly  developed  series  of  de- 
fences spoken  of  generically  as  the  Hindenburg 
Line — a complicated  system  of  trenches  ex- 
tending one  behind  the  other  for  miles,  pro- 
tected by  innumerable  wire  entanglements 
3 lengthened  with  concrete  pill-boxes,  and 
by  thousands  of  machine-gun  and  innumerable 
t.ench  mortar  positions.  It  was  altogether  the 
most  formidable  combination  of  military  works 
that  had  over  been  imagined  and  constructed  by 
man,  the  result  of  over  three  years’  work,  in 
which  the  German  military  engineers  had  ex- 
hausted every  resource  of  art  known  to  them. 
Nor  had  they  ceased  from  continually  adding 
to  and  improving  them  in  every  way  possible. 
They  were  quite  imtouched  when  they  were 
finally  and  successfully  attacked.  The  fact 
that  they  were  all  overpassed  with  compara- 
tive ease  shows  the  high  courage  and  tenacity 
of  our  troops,  the  admirable  organization  of 
our  offensive  forces,  the  co-ordination  of  all 
arms  to  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the  brilliant 
tactical  leading  conceived  by  the  Higher  Com- 
manders and  executed  by  those  more  imme- 
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rliately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  various 
units. 

In  front  of  the  First  Army  was  that  portion 
of  the  German  position  known  as  the  Fresnes- 
Rouvroy  system.  This  lay  in  front  of  the 
Drocourt-Queant  defences,  which  ran  down  to 
the  main  Hindenbmg  Line  at  Queant.  Some 
distance  beliind  this  was  the  Canal  du  Nord,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and 
which  proved  another  strong  defensive  position. 
Between  St.  Quentin  and  the  village  of  Bantou- 
zelle,  the  upper  defences  of  the  Hindenburg 
system  lie  sometimes  to  the  west  but  more 


point  the  canal  was  dry.  In  the  canal  cuttings 
the  Germans  had  constructed  numerous 
tunneled  dug-outs  and  shelters,  and  on  the 
edges  they  had  well-concealed  concrete  or 
amroured  machine-gim  emplacements.  The 
tunnel  itself  was  used  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  troops  and  was  connected  with  the 
defences  above  by  numerous  shafts.  South  of 
Bellicourt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  canal, 
there  were  two  lines  of  contiguous  trench, 
running  parallel  to  the  canal  : the  front  one 
distant  from  it  about  2,000  yards,  the  rear 
one  at  an  average  distance  of  1,000  yards. 


[French  official  photograph. 

WIRE  ENTANGLEMENTS  ON  THE  HINDENBURG  LINE. 


generally  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  Escaut 
Canal.  The  canal  itself  did  not  form  the 
enemy’s  mam  line  of  resistance,  but  only  an  ad- 
vanced part  of  a deep  defensive  system,  of  wliich 
the  most  notable  feature  was  the  ski'l  with 
which  it  was  placed  so  as  to  prevent  oui-  artillery 
occupying  effective  positions  from  which  to 
attack  it.  The  canal  whenever  suitable  was  used 
to  afford  cover  to  resting  troops  and  to  the 
garrisons  of  the  main  defensive-  trench  lines 
during  a bombardment.  Between  Bellicourt 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  VendhuiUe  the  canal 
passes  through  a tunnel  for  a distance  of  6,000 
yards.  South  of  Bellicom't,  where  the  canal 
emerges  from  the  tunnel,  the  cutting  be- 
comes shallow,  till  at  Bellenglise  the  canal  is 
almost  at  the  gromid  level.  South  of  this 


Both  of  these  were  extremely  strongly  organized 
and  covered  in  front  with  heavy  wire  entangle- 
ments. North  of  the  tunnel  the  Hindenburg 
double  trench  line  was  munediately  to  the 
east  of  the  canal  and  was  linked  up  with  the 
defences  to  the  west  of  it.  There  were  also 
many  trenches  at  various  points,  placed 
to  protect  important  local  positions,  or  those 
from  which  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
an  advancing  enemy.  The  whole  of  these  lines 
were  connected  up  by  numerous  communication 
trenches.  At  a distance  of  4,000  yards  behind 
the  most  easterly  of  these  thei-e  was  a second 
double  row  of  works  known  as  the  Beaure\  oir- 
Fonsomme  line,  also  a very  comi)licated  and 
strong  construction  with  numerous  concrete 
shelters  and  machine-gun  emplacements,  the 
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front  covered  by  a deep  wire  entanglement. 
TJie  whole  belt  of  country  thus  converted  into 
one  gigantic  fortress  varied  in  depth  from  7,000 
to  10,000  yards,  in  which  every  j^oint  capable 
of  being  turned  into  a strong  defensive  post 
ha<l  been  so  organized. 

An  important  feature  of  the  country  over 
which  the  First  Army  had  to  advance,  and  one 
which  divided  the  operations  into  two,  was  the 
marshy  water  line  known  as  the  Sensee  Canal 
and  river,  connected  with  the  Scarpe  by  the 
Trinrpiis  river,  which  runs  from  Biache  down 
to  Etaing.  This  line  of  marsh  and  impractic- 
able country  ran  back  in  an  easterly  direction 
until  it  met  the  Escaut  Canal  to  the  north-east 
of  Cambrai,  and  then  went  farther  east  past 
Denain  and  Valenciennes,  forming  a large 
tract  eminently  unsuited  for  military  opei'a- 
tions.  It  could  not  be  crossed  except  at  the 
bridges.  North  and  south  of  it  the  ground  was 
more  open — rolling  bare  dowms  intersected  at 
intervals  by  narrow  valleys  with  streams 
which  ran  down  to  the  canal. 

The  Canal  du  Nord  itself,  which  was  dry, 
varied  in  depth  below  the  surface  from  50  to 
100  feet,  according  to  the  lie  of  the  ground 
through  which  it  was  cut.  At  the  bottom,  the 
canal  sides  were  revetted  with  brickwork  to  a 


height  roughly  of  14  feet.  Above  that,  th(^ 
earth  was  left  at  such  a slope  as  the 
character  of  the  chalk  allowed,  and  this 
was  a fairly  steep  one.  It  u-as  evident  that 
such  an  obstacle  was  easy  to  defend  and  should 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  cross.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  there  were  any 
arrangements  for  the  actual  flanking  defence 
of  the  ditch.  Possibly  the  opinion  of  the 
German  engineers  was  that  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a caponiere  would  have  been  of  any 
utility  against  bombing.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  appear  to  have  relied  more  on  the  physical 
obstacle  of  the  canal  rather  than  on  any  actual 
defence  of  the  ditch,  and  to  have  expended  all 
their  efforts  on  the  works  on  the  east  and  west 
side,  chiefly  on  the  former.  At  places  the  Ger- 
mans, however,  held  a position  on  the  western 
side  of  the  canal  as  well  as  on  the  eastern,  tlipugh 
the  main  position  was  always  on  the  latter. 
In  its  northern  portion  it  was  too  strong  to 
be  carried  by  direct  attack,  but  it  W'as  con- 
sidered possible  to  cross  it  near  IMceuvres. 
South  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  line  on  the 
south  of  i\I oeuvres  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  canal,  there  were  two  lines  of  trenches  pro- 
tected with  deep  belts  of  wire  entanglement, 
and  these  had  to  be  canted  before  the  passage 
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of  the  canal  could  be  seciu’ed  But  on  the 
day  of  ti’ial  there  happened  here  what  has  often 
happened  before  in  similar  situations,  the 
troops  in  front  of  the  formidable  ditch  made 
by  the  canal  were  not  inclined  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  with  such  an  obstacle  behind  them, 
and  they  appear  to  have  given  up  these  lines 
without  much  effort. 

The  Germans  quickly  realized  that  the 
position  which  our  armies  had  won  on 
September  18  bet'ween  Gouzeaucourt  and  St. 
Quentin  was  a serious  threat  against  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  and  in  the  afternoon  oftthat 
day  they  delivered  an  attack  on  a large  scale 
and  a wide  front  below  the  Arras -Cambrai  road 
from  Moeuvres  down  to  Gouzeaucourt  against 
the  ground  held  by  the  Guards,  the  3rd  and 
37th  Divisions.  It  was  preceded  by  a very 
heavy  bombardment,  but  was  completely 
unsuccessful,  the  Germans  being  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  Another  attack  w’hich  was  de- 
livered north  of  Moeuvres  was  a failure, 
although  at  places  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
entering  our  trenches,  from  which  he  was 
driven  back  by  counter-attacks.  South  of 
Gouzeaucourt,  too,  there  was  some  fighting, 
but  the  German  attempts  were  equally 
futile  in  this  region.  On  the  right  of  the 
Allied  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Qvientin, 


the  Fren'ch  made  progress  after  a severe 
struggle.  Round  Havrincourt  a large  amount 
of  stores  was  captured  in  the  shape  of  material 
evidently  intended  for  the  construction  of 
winter  residences  ; an  immense  quantity  of 
luxuries  in  the  shape  of  wines,  liqueurs,  cigar- 
ettes, etc.  ; and  a considerable  number  of  postal 
packets,  among  which  were  great  quantities 
of  cakes,  fruit,  sausages  and  other  food-stulfs. 

On  September  19  the  French,  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Quentin,  took  the  wood  of  Savy  and 
Fontaine-le-Clercs  ; on  September  20  Contes- 
court,  Castres,  and  Essigny-le-Grand. 

On  September  19  the  British  made  further 
progress  north  of  Gauche  Wood  and  re-estab- 
lished themselves  firmly  at  Mceuvres,  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  fighting  for  the  last 
two  days,  in  the  course  of  which  our  troops 
had  more  than  once  advanced  across  the  canal 
there,  only  to  be  driven  back  to  the  western 
edge  of  the  village.  The  place  was  aw  kwardly 
situated,  for  it  lies  in  a dip  of  the  ground, 
and  the  canal  is  immediately  behind  it.  At 
this  point  there  was  a gallant  feat  well  worthy 
of  record.  A small  party,  consisting  of  a 
corporal  and  six  men  of  the  I 'oth  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  held  a post  in  the  northern 
corner  of  the  village  for  48  hours,  luitil  relieved 
by  the  final  effort  w hich  won  the  village.  The 
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men  liad  only  their  iron  rations  with  them 
wlien  they  were  besieged,  and  they  suffered 
from  hunger.  Moreover,  they  were  affected 
by  the  weather,  which  was  exceedingly  wet 
and  trying.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
German  efforts,  they  were  able  to  hold  otit 
till  rescued,  and  inflicted  great  loss  on  the 
enemy. 

On  September  20,  though  there  was  some 
minor  fighting  along  the  front,  no  counter- 
attack of  any  moment  was  delivered  by  the 
Geiinans,  but  in  Epehy  there  was  very  hard 
fighting.  This  was  also  captured  and  the  area 
between  Epehy  and  Lempire  completely  cleared. 
The  8th  and  49th  Divisions  attacked  towards 
the  Fresnes-Rouvroy  line,  and  made  con- 
siderable progress.  With  these  exceptions 

there  was  a pause  in  the  fighting  on  September 
20,  only  actions  of  minor  moment  taking 
place.  Out  the  Oairadian  Corps  extended  its 
line  southwards  nearly  down  to  IMoeuvres, 
where  it  joined  the  left  of  the  Third  Army. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  advance 
of  the  latter  had  been  covered  by  the  right 
of  the  First  Army,  to  which  the  Canadians 
belonged.  Benay,  south  of  St.  Qiientin, 

was  taken  by  the  French.  The  grip  was 

now  tightening  round  this  town.  In  the 
north  we  were  at  Gricourt,  and  at  the 
south  by  Benay,  from  whence  the  line 

extentled  round  the  front  of  Savy-Holnon- 
Fresnoy  to  Gricourt. 

On  September  20  our  line  was  also  advanced 


in  the  north-west  of  La  Bassee  on  a front  of 
2 1 miles  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Rue  du  Marais 
and  La  Tourelle.  The  Germans  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Mangin’s  troops  on 
the  north-east  of  Soissons,  where  the  position 
that  they  occujiied  was  very  threatening  to 
the  western  end  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames. 
Five  attacks  were  delivered  on  the  night  of 
September  19-20  to  the  north  of  Allemant  and 
to  the  east  of  the  farm  of  Moisy,  but  all  were 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

On  September  23  the  French  took  the  fort 
and  village  of  Vendeuil,  so  that  their  front 
was  now  on  the  Oise  from  Travecy. 

On  September  24  an  attack  was  made  by  them 
on  the  south-west  of  St.  Quentin  in  combination 
with-  the  neighbouring  British  troops,  and 
overcoming  a strenuous  resistance  of  the 
Germans  they  captured  Dallon  close  to  the 
Somme  Canal  and  the  spur  Icnown  as 
L’Epine  de  Dallon.  In  this  oireration 
500  prisoners  were  taken  and  a large 
number  of  machine-gTms.  The  attack  was 
extended  over  a front  of  four  miles  from 
the  river  Omignon  east  of  Vermand  south- 
wards. The  fighting,  especially  about  Selency, 
which  is  on  the  main  Amiens  - St.  Quentin 
road,  and  only  two  miles  west  of  St.  Quentin, 
was  very  severe. 

On  September  25  this  operation  was  con- 
tinuetl,  and  during  the  night  progi’ess  was  made, 
especially  to  the  north-west  of  St.  Quentin. 
Some  further  progress  was  made  by  English 
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troops  to  tlie  north-west  of  La  Bassee,  which 
resulted  in  our  line  being  somewhat  aih'anced, 
and  over  100  prisoners  taken.  During  the 
night  of  September  2o  a counter-attack  was 
launched  by  the  eiremy,  but  was  completely 
unsuccessful,  several  prisoners  remaining  in 
our  hands.  Further  small  successes  were 
gained  by  us  to  the  north-west  of  Arinentieres 
and  in  patrolling  encounters  near  that  point 
and  Ypres. 

The  ground  gained  since  September  18 
had  now  brought  our  troops — the  Fourth, 
Tliird,  and  First  Armies — to  a line  on  Sep- 
tember 26  running  from  the  village  of  Selency 
to  Gricourt  and  Pontruet,  and  thence  east 
of  Villeret  and  Lempire  to  Villers-Guislain 
and  Gouzeaucourt.  This  continued  northward 
to  Havrincourt  and  Moeuvres  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Canal  du  Xord  to  the  floods  of  the 
Sensee  at  Ecourt  - St.  Quentin.  In  front  of 
the  Tliird  Army,  the  centre  of  our  forces,  and 
the  First  Army  to  the  north  of  it,  there  were 
strong  Gennan  positions  which  covered  the 
approaches  to  Cambrai  between  the  Canal  du 
Xord  and  the  Escaut  Canal,  which  included 
the  section  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  itself 
north  of  Gouzeaucourt.  The  enemy’s  trenches 


in  this  sector  faced  south-west,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  them  as  a pieliininaij-  to 
any  further  advance  to  enable  the  artillery 
of  the  P'ourth  Army  to  get  into  a position 
whence  it  could  bombard  the  exceptionally 
strong  portion  of  the  enemy’s  line  facnm  this 
part  of  our  forces  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
infantry  assault.  To  deceive  the  enemy 
Field -Marshal  Haig  ordered  a hea\'y  artillery 
Are  to  he  directed  during  the  night  of 
September  26-27  along  the  wliole  front  of  the 
three  armies.  Then  the  First  and  Third  Armies 
wore  to  advance  and  push  nearer  to  their  final 
objective,  which  would  render  easier  the  task 
of  the  Fourth  Army’s  artillery. 

September  26  saw  a considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operations  against  the  Germans. 
The  French,  m conjunction  with  the  American 
First  Army,  composed  of  their  I.,  Ill  and  V. 
Corps,  each  of  three  divisions,  attacked  in  the 
Champagne  district  on  both  sides  of  the 
Argonne,  between  the  iNIeuse  and  the  Suippes 
rivers,  on  a front  which  extended  over  40 
miles.  On  the  27th  the  Third  and  First 
British  Armies  attacked  with  the  IV.,  VI., 
XVII.,  and  the  Canadian  Corps,  in  the  direction 
of  Cambrai,  on  a front  of  about  13  miles  from 
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THE  ARGONNE  FRONT. 


Gouzeavicourt  to  the  neighljourhood  of  Saochy- 
Lestree.  On  September  28  an  Anglo-Belgian 
force  under  King  Albert  advanced  to  the 
assault  on  a 23-mile  front  from  near  Dixmude 
to  Ploegsteert.  The  Belgian  coast  was  also 
heavily  bombarded  by  our  Navy. 

Thus  from  the  IMeuse  to  the  coast  the 
whole  German  line  was  vigorously  battered.  It 
was  the  biggest  battle  which  had  been  under- 
tfdten  by  the  Allies  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  object  of  the  French  and  American 
attack  on  both  sides  of  the  Argonne  was  in  the 
lirst  place  to  jrenetrate  and  turn  the  enemy’s 
defences  in  the  Champagne  with  the  intention 
of  moving  ultimately  in  the  direction  of 
INlezieres.  This  would  completely  outflank 
the  German  defences  which  the  British  were 
attacking  frontally,  and  would  also,  in  com- 
bination with  the  Americait  attack  from  the 
ground  gained  in  the  St.  iVIihiel  salient,  threaten 
the  whole  of  the  lines  back  into  Germany 
south  of  Luxembourg  and  grasp  the  main 
lateral  connexion  running  from  Mezieres-Sedan 
back  to  the  east,  and  in  addition  the  line  which 
ran  up  from  Mezieres  to  Namur.  Both  the 
French  and  the  American  preparations  for 
the  attack  had  been  made  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  The  enemy  knew  he  was  likely  to 
be  attacked,  but  could  not  determine  which 
were  the  most  threatened  points. 

The  operations  undertaken  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Allied  armies  involved  some 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  American 
Army.  3’he  Second  American  Army  took  over 
1 he  country  which  had  been  won  in  the  St. 
iMihiel  salient,  while  the  First  Army  was  trans 


ferred  to  the  immediate  left  of  General 
Gouraud’s  force  for  the  advance  on  both  sides 
of  the  Argonne,  and  the  French  Fom-th  Army 
moved  forward  on  their  left.  The  French  had 
been  ready  to  advance  since  the  middle  of 
July,  and  Gouraud  was  only  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  Marshal  Foch’s  arrangements 
to  thrust  forward  against  the  Germans.  Every 
necessary  step  had  been  taken  by  General 
Petain  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  movement, 
which  was  a very  important  one,  threatening 
important  Geiman  communications,  and  a 
vast  number  of  guns  had  been  collected  together 
to  support  the  infantry.  The  task  of  the 
Second  American  Army  was  to  feint  with 
gun-fire  against  the  German  positions  about 
Briey  and  thence  towards  Metz  so  as  to  make 
the  enemy  believe  that  an  advance  in  contimra- 
tion  of  the  St.  Jlihiel  battle  was  to  be  made  in 
that  direction.  It  succeeded,  for  the  German 
commanders  collected  a considerable  re.serve, 
numbering  about  15  divisions,  in  the  neigh- 
1)ourhood  of  Briey — an  important  coal-mining 
centre  which  they  hojjed  to  hold — to  oppose  any 
attempt  to  break  through  at  this  point.  But 
the  real  intention  of  the  Allied  commanders 
aimed  at  a much  more  impoi'tant  objective 
for  the  time — the  railway  line  which  ran  east 
and  west  through  Grand  Pre.  This  v’as  of  vast 
importance  to  the  German  communications. 
Interrupted,  it  would  leave  only  circuitous 
lines  available  to  connect  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  German  defences  with  those 
to  the  west. 

It  seems  j^robable  that  the  Germans  totally 
misapprehended  the  direction  from  which  the 
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attack  was  to  take  place  ; possibly  this  was 
due  to  the  defensive  attitude  which  the  French 
Fourth  Army  had  maintained  for  some  time 
past.  They  thought  it  was  to  be  a con- 
tinuation of  the  advance  from  tlie  St.  ^Miliiel 
salient,  whereas  it  was  really  on  both  sides  of 
the  Argonne  from  Reims  to  Verdun.  It  is 
a great  tribute  to  the  air  service  of  the  Allies 
that  the  German  aviators  should  have  been 
kept  so  far  back  as  not  to  have  observed  the 
movements  of  the  American  troops  to  the 
right  of  Gouraud 

The  Germans  had  an  important  line  of  fort  iff - 


At  11  2j.m.  on  September  25,  between  the 
Sui23[)es  and  the  Aisne,  a distance  of  some  l(i 
miles,  the  artillery  2)rei)aiation  uas  commenced 
with  great  intensity,  and  at  5 25  a in.  on 
SeiDtember  2(1  the  Fourth  French  Army,  under 
General  Gouraud,  and  the  First  American 
Army,  under  General  Liggett,  began  their 
forward  mo\'ement  ; the  French  on  the  west 
of  the  Argonne,  the  Americans  on  the  east 
The  French  troops  advanced  to  the  assault 
at  a pacepvhich  was  regulated  at  about  25  yards 
to  the  minute.  The  front  consisted  of  a com- 
oaratively  thin  line  of  sufficient  strength  to 
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cations  running  from  Raineville  along  the 
Forges  Brook  by  Bethincourt  - IMalincourt, 
whence  it  went  back  through  the  Argonne  Forest 
ridge,  which  was  itself  rendered  i^i’ficlically 
impassable  by  obstructions  both  of  an  active 
and  passive  nature.  This  stretch  of  country, 
some  four  miles  wide,  divided  the  French 
from  the  American  line  of  advance.  Varennes 
was  held  as  an  important  strong  post  by  the 
Prussian  Guards  at  a ^loint  where  the  natural 
ilefences  were  less  formidable.  Vaucpiois 
was  held  in  the  same  way.  Four  lines  of 
defences  faced  the  Americans,  comjiosed  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line  and  then  in  succession 
minor  defences  known  locally  as  the  Hagen 
Line,  then  the  Volker  Line,  and  lastly  the 
Kriemhilde. 


carry  the  machine-gun  jiositions  covering  the 
German  first  line.  The  attack  was  successful 
from  the  very  commencement,  and  while  this 
alv'anced  position  was  being  carried,  an 
overwhelming  bombardment  was  carried  on 
against  the  first  main  line  of  the  Germans,  to 
which  many  of  their  troojjs  in  the  advanced 
jDOsts  had  fallen  back.  By  8.25  the  first  wave 
of  infantry  had  accomjjlished  its  task,  and  then, 
reinforced,  the  French  went  on  against  the 
main  line  of  resistance,  which  ran  along 
the  series  of  heights — tlie  faiin  of  Navarin, 
the  hill  of  Souain,  the  elevations  of  IMuiet, 
Tahure,  Mesnil,  and  the  ground  to  the  north 
of  the  Main  de  Massiges.  These,  all 
strongly  fortified,  formed  an  excellent  line 
of  observation  over  the  country  in  front  of 
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them,  and  constituted  a formidable  combination 
of  trenches  covered  by  wired  entanglement, 
to  a depth  of  over  three  miles  on  the  whole 
front  of  the  attack.  Between  the  Suippe  and 
the  Argonne  the  villages  of  Tahure,  Ripont, 
Rouvroy,  Cernay-en-Dormois,  Servon,  which 
formed  supporting  points  to  the  defences,  were 
all  taken  after  some  strenuous  fiehting,  although 


GENERAL  LIGGETT. 

Commanded  the  First  American  Army. 

otlier  places,  such  as  the  farm  of  Navarin,  the 
elevations  of  Soitain,  of  Tahure  and  iMesnil, 
were  taken  at  the  first  rush.  The  general  line 
was  carried  somewhere  between  noon  aird 
one  o'clock.  This  success  was  very  largely  due 
to  the  French  artillery  barrage,  which,  moving 
in  front  of  the  advancing  troops,  had  facilitated 
their  advance  and  had  prevented  to  a great 
extent  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the 
German  front  line. 

The  German  artillery  does  not  seem  to  have 
l)layed  a great  part  in  the  action,  and  was, 
compared  with  the  French,  comparatively 
ineffective.  The  barrage  was  chiefly  the  woi'k 
of  the  French  75’s  and  had  been  limited  to  the 
front  line  of  German  heights.  Over  this  the 
heavy  guns  did  the  work,  while  the  field  guns 
were  brought  up  to  nearer  positions.  At  some 
points  on  the  line  of  the  Dormoise,  especially 
at  Ripont,  a strong  resistance  was  put  \ip,  but 
was  overcome  eventually. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  had 
expected  the  French  attack.  For  a fortnight 


before  it  was  actually  launched,  numerous  raids 
had  been  made  on  the  German  front  along  the 
whole  line,  which  naturally  attracted  their 
attention.  These,  combined  with  observation 
from  the  air,  had  placed  the  French  com- 
manders in  full  possession  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  German  forces.  The  position 
attacked  was  an  extremely  strong  one  with 
a good  command  of  view  over  the  position 
from  which  the  French  took  off,  and  the 
ground  itself  was  extremely  difficult : the  irre- 
gular alternating  ravines  and  the  heights  well 
covered  with  numerous  small  woods,  all  of 
which  had  been  turned  into  strong  points, 
were  formidable  objects  to  overcome.  The  soil 
was  easily  tinned  by  wet  into  a veiy  slippery 
form  of  mud.  The  country  over  which  the 
attack  was  at  first  delivered  was  so  much  cut 
up  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  use  tanks. 
Altogether,  the  depth  of  the  German  lines 
here  was  over  three  miles,  a continuous  series 
of  trenches  equipped  with  all  the  resoiirces 
of  military  art.  Both  sides  possessed  in  the 
lines  which  they  held  very  strong  positions, 
although,  from  its  command  of  the  ground 


[French  official  photograph. 
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GERMANS  TO  OBSTRUCT  A ROAD  IN 
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in  front  of  it,  the  German  was  the  stronger. 
The  point  which  troubled  the  German  Supreme 
Command  was  that  the  whole  line  of  attack 
was  so  long  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where 
penetration  would  be  attempted  and  where 
it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  in  reserves. 
This  was  even  more  important  because  the 
number  of  reserve  divisions  available  was 
rapidly  diminishing.  In  the  middle  of  the 
month  they  had  had  71  available,  but  the 
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day  after  the  battle  commenced — on  Sep- 
tember 28 — 21  of  these  had  been  nsed  up  at 
tlie  front  and  only  50  were  now  remaining, 
of  which  not  more  than  20  were  fresh  troops. 

The  genei’al  outconie  of  the  first  day  of  the 
French  attack  was  that  they  captured  about 
14  miles  of  the  old  Hindenbuvg  Line  on  the 
Buttes  or  heights  between  Souain-Sonime  Py 
and  the  Argonne  forest.  The  depth  taken 
was  between  two  and  three  miles,  and  in  many 
points  they  were  in  a position  in  advance  of 
what  they  had  held  before  the  German  offensive. 

The  first  objective  of  the  Americans  was 
jMontfaucon,  a dominating  position  in  front  of 
the  well-known  Mort  Homme,  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Aire.  Held  by  Americans,  it 
would  seriously  compromise  the  railway  line 
coming  up  through  the  Grand  Pre  gap  to  Dun 
and  Stenay,  two  important  passages  over  the 
Meuse,  wdfich  !Moltke  had  seized  in  AugTrst, 
1870,  when  pursuing  Macmahon’s  army,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  crossing  the  Meuse  at  these 
points  and  marching  down  on  Metz. 

The  advance  of  the  Americans  was  as 
successful  as  that  of  the  French.  Their 
artillery  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  poison  gas  shells  which 
they  employed  seem  to  have  produced  great 
effects.  The  front  of  the  infantry  advance 
was  about  20  miles,  and  w^as  covered  to  some 
extent  by  the  early  morning  mist.  Forges 


was  completely  sm-prised,  and  once  they  got 
the  Germans  on  the  run  they  kept  them  at  it, 
pressing  forward  after  severe  fighting,  and  taking 
Gercourt  and  then  Dannevaux,  some  five 
miles  in  advance  of  their  starting  point.  The 
American  troops  on  the  left  of  this  particular 
advance  had  a more  difficult  task.  iMont- 
faucon  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  bristled 
with  machine-guns.  The  disposition  of  the 
ti’enches  gave  no  particular  advantage  to  the 
attacking  force  from  their  forward  point 
towards  Dannevaux,  especially  as  the  field 
artillery  W’as  cpiite  unable  to  accompany  the 
advance  owing  to  the  enormous  difficulties 
offered  by  the  groimd,  which  was  a mass  of 
craters,  most  of  them  half-fvxll  of  water.  The 
artillery  fire,  therefore,  was  limited  to  the 
long-range  guns  from  positions  farther  back, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day,  when  bj^  great 
exertions  the  lighter  guns  had  been  brought 
forward  to  an  effective  range,  that  the  garrison 
at  this  point  was  compelled  to  retire  or  sur- 
render. 

Farther  to  the  west,  on  the  2(ith,  the 
Americans  were  more  sucex^ssful.  \^auquois 
was  taken,  and  Varennes.  From  Varennes  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  moving  back  most  of  his 
artillery,  after  destroying  the  bridges  over  the 
Aire  at  Cheppy  and  Varennes,  preventing 
the  advance  of  the  American  artillery  and 
slowing  down  their  attack.  At  Montblain- 
ville,  where  the  third  line  of  German  trenches 
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(the  Volker  Line)  ran  east\\ards  towards 
Montfaucon,  the  Germans  were  enabled  to 
hold  out  until  the  next  day.  During  the 
night,  liowcver,  the  American  engineers 
bridged  the  Aire  at  several  points,  making  a 
way  for  the  fielrl  artillery  to  advance  in  the  early 
morning  of  September  27. 

Our  Allies  then  went  on  with  a rush,  again 
covered  to  some  extent  liy  the  morning  mist. 
Char[ientry  was  cj^uickly  taken  and  the  Volker 
Line  stormed,  the  troops  moving  furtlier  on 
and  taking  the  villages  of  Tvoiry,  Epinonville, 
and  Nantillois.  By  this  success  the  Mont- 
faucon jrosition  was  gained,  with  a wide 
range  of  view  over  the  neighbouring- 
country. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  advance  alone  th.e 
French  and  Americans  between  them  took 
1 2,000  prisoners. 

On  September  27  the  French  under  Gouraud 
and  An\ericans  under  Liggett,  besides  consoli- 
dating the  positions  they  had  won,  pushed 
forward  beyond  them.  They  were  subject 
to  many  severe  counter-attacks  executed  by 
12  new  divisions,  but,  these  notwithstanding, 
made  considerable  pi'ogress.  They  reached 
within  a mile  of  Somme  Py  and  crossed  the 
railway  to  Challerange  east  of  that  village. 


Cernay  was  taken  and  the  troops  reached  to 
Gratreuil  and  Fontaine-en-Dormais  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Aisne. 

On  the  east  of  the  Argonne  the  Americans 
made  some  further  progress  in  spite  of  Gen-nan 
counter-attacks.  In  both  cases  the  advance 
was  now  facilitated  by  armoured  cars. 

Tlie  Frencli  Fifth  Army,  under  General 
Berthelot,  which,  with  some  Italian  troops, 
occupied  the  gi-ound  between  Gouraud,  east 
of  Reims,  and  Mangin  to  the  north  of  the 
Aisne,  had  been  for  some  time  awaiting  events 
on  the  Vesle,  but  on  September  30  they  \^'ent 
forward  to  attack  the  German  position  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  The  fighting  was 
obstinate,  but  the  villages  of  Re-eillon,  Romain, 
and  Montigny  were  captured  and  the  French 
forces  ]3uahed  on  ahead.  The  result  of  this 
advance  w'as  that  the  next  day  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  plateau  between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Reims  region.  The  banks  of  the  Aisne  were 
reached,  and  in  front  of  Reims  the  French  linos 
were  advanced  to  the  outskirts  of  Fort  St. 
Thierry.  Between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse 
the  Ameiicans  had  also  made  progress,  as 
had  Gouraud’s  troops  on  their  left.  St.  Marie- 
a-Py,  Aure,  and  iMarvaux  were  captiu-ed,  and 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Monthois  some  six 


[Arnencan  oificial  fho*o%ra(^h, 
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miles  from  Vouziers.  but  the  Germans  still 
held  on  to  Bouconville. 

On  September  28  the  front  of  attaek  was 
prolonged  by  the  Anglo-Belgian  forces  under 
King  Albert  attacking  on  a lino  of  23  nriles 
from  Dixmude  to  Ploegsteert.  The  details  of 
the  advance  had  been  settled  at  a conference 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
Armies  at  Cassel  on  September  9.  The  force 
available  consisted  of  the  Belgian  Arraj' ; some 
French  Divisions  ; all  the  artilleiy,  and  a certain 
number  of  infantrjr  divisions  of  the  Second 
British  Army,  commanded  by  General  Sir  H. 
Phuner.  Once  more  the  British  section  of  the 
attack  was  begun  without  preliminary  bombard- 
ment. At  5.30  a.m.  the  XIX.  and  II.  Corps  of 
the  Second  Army  attacked  on  a front  of  some 
4^-  miles  south  of  the  Ypres-Zonnebeke  road. 
The  assault  was  commenced  by  the  14th 
Division,  under  Major-General  P.  C.  B.  Skinner, 
the  35th  Division,  under  Major-General  A.  H. 
Marindin,  aided  by  the  29th  and  9th  Divisions. 
Later  in  the  battle  these  were  supported  by  the 
41st  Division,  commanded  by  Major-General 
S.  T.  B.  Lawford,  and  the  3Gth  Division,  under 
Major-General  C.  Coffin.  On  the  left  of  the  II. 
Corps  the  Belgian  Army  prolonged  the  line  of 
attack  as  far  as  Dixmude.  Just  before  the 
Belgians  attacked.  King  Albert  issued  his 
Order  of  the  Day  : 

Soldiers,  go  forward  and  make  a powerful  assault  on 
the  enemy  positions  by  the  side  of  your  heroic  British 
and  French  comrades.  It  is  yovir  duty  to  drive  back  the 
invader,  who  has  been  oppressing  your  brethren  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  hour  is  decisive.  The  Germans 
are  retiring  everywhere. 

Soldiers,  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  sacred  cause 
of  our  independence,  worthj  of  our  traditions,  worthy 
of  our  race.  Forward  for  right,  for  freedom,  for  glorious 
and  immortal  Belgium. 

Both  the  British  and  Belgian  attacks  were 


brilliantly  successful.  The  Germans,  who  had 
five  divisions  of  Sixt  von  Annin's  army  to 
hold  their  line — an  insufficient  force — were 
driven  rapidly  back  from  the  high  ground 
east  of  Ypres,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day 
the  British  had  passed  far  beyond  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  1917  battles  and  had  captured 
Kortewilde,  Zandvoorde,  Kruiseecke  and  Bece- 
laere,  while  on  the  left  the  Belgian  troops 
had  taken  Zonnebeke,  Poelcapelle  and 
vSchaapbaillie,  and  completely  cleared  the 
Houlthulst  forest.  Large  numbers  of  guns  were 
cajjtured  by  the  Belgians,  of  which  a good  pro- 
f)ortion  were  taken  in  the  forest,  and  altogether 
they  captured  some  300  jueces.  The  British 
took  about  150  guns,  and  the  tvo  forces 
between  them  appear  to  have  made  some  5,000 
prisoners.  The  weather  was  mistj?,  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  as  the  attack  was  made  without 
preliminary  bombardment,  the  Germans  were 
more  or  less  surprised.  M’here  the  Belgians 
attacked  there  was  still  some  wire  left,  but  it 
hacl  been  largely  destroyed  by  recent  artillery 
fire,  a four  hours’  bombardment  having  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose  ; but  on  the  British 
front  the  entanglements  were  fewer,  and  there 
was  no  attempt  until  the  actual  attack  to  destroy 
them  with  shell  fire.  It  was  ground  over  which 
there  had  been  a considerable  amount  of 
fighting,  as  has  been  described  in  previous 
chapters.  The  country  itself  was  the  most 
formidable  obstacle,  with  its  water-logged 
soil  and  shell-holes  full  of  water,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Allied  troops  swept  the 
enemy  before  them  shows  that  tlie  latter  had 
greatly  lost  heai't. 

On  the  next  day,  the  advance  wms  continued, 
and  by  night  the  line  had  advanced  to  a position 
running  from  Diximide  by  the  forest  of  Hoult- 
hulst, Stadenberg,  Westroosebeke,  Passchen- 
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daele,  MoorsTede,  Becelaere,  Gheluvelt  and 
Messines,  an  advance  of  from  four  to  six  miles. 
This  was  some  distance  in  front  of  the  positions 
we  had  won  in  the  previous  autumn,  but 
had  subsequently  to  give  up.  The  Allied 
troops  were  tlireatemng  Roulers  and  had 
reached  the  Roulers— Menin  road,  while  the 
Belgians  were  within  20  miles  of  Bruges.  Thee 
attack  had  beeir  supplemented  by  coastal 
action  by  our  Xavy,  which  had  bombarded 
severely  the  German  positions  on  the  coast- 
line. 

On  September  30  our  troops  reachetl  the 
Roulers-lNIenin  road,  and  were  within  two 
miles  of  Menin.  This  pronomiced  advance 
threatened  the  whole  of  the  Germans  on  the 
coast,  and  was  a serious  threat  to  their  position 
at  Lille,  from  which  they  were  beginning  to 
withdraw  some  of  their  stores  and  troops. 
They  also  ordered  a number  of  the  inhabitants 
to  accompany  them 
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After  capturing  the  line  known  as  the 
Flanders  ridge,  the  left  Allied  attack  under 
King  Albert,  which  was  now  supported  by 
General  Degoutte’s  French  Army,  was  con- 
tinued. Degoutte,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
previously  fought  on  the  Marne. 

On  September  30  four  of  General  Plumer’s 
divisions,  the  9th,  the  29th,  the  14th  and  35th, 


continued  their  advance  against  the  Germans 
towards  Ledeghem  The  9th  Division  pressed 
forward  across  the  road  and  railway  between 
Menin  and  Roulers  towards  Ledeghem,  while 
the  29th  Division  advanced  on  Gheluvelt 
assisted  by  the  35th  Division,  These  two 
divisions  were  supported  by  the  41st  and 
3t)th  Divisions,  while  the  31st,  30th  and  34th 
Divisions  operated  towards  Wytschaete,  and 
drove  back  the  enemy  from  the  ridge  there  and 
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from  Ploegsteert  Wood.  In  spite  of  the 
weather,  which  was  incessant  rain,  the  British 
troops  on  October  2 crossed  the  Lys  river 
between  Werwicq  and  Comines  and  also  took 
Ledeghem. 

The  new  French  force  came  into  action  on 
September  30,  deployed  about  Staden,  and  with 
the  Belgians  went  on  north  of  Roulers  in  the 
direction  of  Thouroiit.  The  Germans  now 
withdrew  from  Armentieres,  La  ■ Bassee  and 
Lille,  and  the  British  took  Fleurbaix  Franco- 
Belgian  troops  pushed  on  on  October  2 towards 
Hooglede.  The  German  line  of  withdrawal  in 
Flanders  now  extended  from  Armentieres  to 
ithe  south  towards  Lens,  the  enemy  being 
closely  followed  by  our  troops. 

The  advance  of  our  First  and  Third  Armies 
commenced  on  the  27th  against  the  formid- 
able obstacle  of  the  Canal  du  Nord.  This  in 
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its  northern  portion  was  too  formidable  an 
obstacle  to  be  carried  by  direct  attack.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  pass  it  in  the 
neighbovirhood  of  iNIoeuvres,  bo  burst  through 
the  German  line,  and  deploy  to  the  north  against 
the  rear  of  the  canal  defences.  The  nortliern 
part  of  the  attack  was  covered  by  a thick 
smoke  screen. 

The  troops  on  the  north  of  the  Sensee 
made  a big  demonstration  with  much  artillery 
fire  so  as  to  hold  the  enemy  and  prevent 
him  moving  across  the  Sensee  against  the 
flank  of  the  English  rear  assaulting  troops. 

The  passage  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  was  an 
extremely  well-managed  manoeuvre.  The  whole 
front  was  engaged  by  fire,  but  the  real  attack 
was  delivered  south  of  the  Arras -Cambrai  road 
by  the  Canadians,  supported  by  the  11th 
Division  and  with  the  56th  behind  the  latter, 
and  aided  by  65  tanks.  The  Canadians,  when 
they  crossed,  spread  out  towards  the  Bourlon 
direction,  whilst  the  11th  Division  coming  after 
them  turned  northward  with  its  left  flank  300 
yards  from  the  barrage  put  down  by  our  guns 
along  the  foot  of  the  high  ground  behind  the 
enemy  in  the  canal  defences  and  marshes.  The 
56th,  when  it  got  across  the  canal,  went  up 
between  the  11th  and  the  canal,  clearing  out 


the  German  defences,  the  advance  being  pro- 
tected by  a rolling  barrage. 

Every  prejiaration  had  been  made  foi'  the 
attack,  and  our  men  were  well  provided  witli 
scaling  ladders,  ljut  the  larger  portion  of  the 
troops  aj3pear  to  ha\'e  made  theu  way  down 
0!i  the  counterscarp  side,  and  then  to  have 
clambered  up  on  the  escarp  side,  by  their  owii 
efforts.  The  rain  on  the  preceding  night  made 
the  ground  slipj^ery,  but  liardly  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  assault.  Here  the  disadvantage 
of  the  absence  of  actual  flank  defence  of  the 
canal  was  clearly  shown.  Our  troops  could  not 
have  crossed  it  had  there  been  any  defence  of 
this  kind  until  it  had  been  absolutely  silenced. 

Immediately  behind  the  canal  line  and  at 
varying  distances  from  close  to  some  300  yards 
behind  it  was  a line  of  strong  trenches  covered 
by  wire  entanglements.  This  was  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  with  very  little  resistance.  About 
700  yards  farther  back  there  was  another 
trench  line  known  to  us  as  the  Sow  trench, 
and  here  rather  more  resistance  was  met 
with,  brrt  even  inthis  instance  the  resistance 
was  patchy ; here  and  there  portions  held 
out  well,  but  generally  speaking  the  line 
was  abandoned  without  any  great  resistance. 
A thousand  yards  farther  to  the  rear  was 
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the  Hinflenburg  Support  Line  covered  by 
deep  belts  of  wire  entanglements,  but  here 
again  the  formidable  nature  of  the  defences 
seems  to  have  given  very  little  heart  to  the 
men  \v'ho  occupied  them,  because  they  were 
driven  out  after  a very  inadequate  resistance. 

By  these  operations  a considerable  length 
of  the  Canal  du  Nord  had  fallen  into 
our  hands,  and  the  engineers  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  bridges  over  it  to  facilitate 
the  p^assage  of  troojjs  and  guns.  Tire 
bridging  material  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand,  was  laid  down  with  the 
greatest  celerity  despite  the  artillery  fire  of 
the  Germans,  and  w’as  most  gallantly  placed  in 
position.  As  soon  as  the  Gei’inan  defences  had 
been  carried,  light  guns  wore  o\'or  and  wetit 
forward  at  a rapiid  jjace  to  support  the  infantiy  ; 
meilium  and  heavy  guns  followed  rapidly. 
Three  trestle  and  pontoon  bridges  were  in 
position  by  6.30  in  the  morning,  and  four  tw^o- 
w'ay  crossings  for  horse  traffic,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  mobiles  by  9 o’clock.  To  these  were 
quickly  added  more  light  bridges  and  others 
for  the  heavy  artillery.  Their  mediimr  and 
heavy  guns  follow'ed  up  the  advance  rapidly. 

It  w'ent  forw'arcl  almost  without  a check, 
and  so  rajildly,  that  many  hostile  batteries 


were  taken  before  they  could  get  into  position. 
Graincourt  w'as  the  only  point  at  w'hich  any 
great  resistance  was  offered,  and  it  was  not  till 
late  in  the  day  that  it  was  surrounded  and 
captured  by  the  63rd  Division.  Meanwdiile  the 
57th  Division,  under  Major-General  W.  R. 
Barnes,  had  pushed  forward  to  the  east  beyond 
Anneux  and  Fontaine-notre-Dame,  thus  turning 
the  southern  side  of  the  Bourlon  Wood. 

The  objective  of  the  Canadians,  when  they 
had  passed  the  canal,  was  Bourlon  village  and 
wood.  The  wood  had  been  heavily  bombed 
by  gas  shells  captured  from  the  Germans,  and 
fired  from  their  guns  which  our  men  had  taken. 
It  W'as  compjletely  filled  w'ith  gas  and  could  not 
be  entered,  but  the  village  w'as  carried  by  the 
4th  Canadian  Division,  while  the  3rd  Canadian 
Division,  under  Major-General  F.  O.  W. 
Loomis,  passed  through  the  southern  outskirts 
of  Bourlon  IVood  before  11  a.m.  The  wood 
W'as  thus  surrounded,  and  w'as  completely 
abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Thus  once 
more  this  formidable  position,  the  capture  of 
which  had  cost  so  much  blood  in  the  previous 
year,  was  whollj'  in  our  possession  On  the 
left  of  our  advance,  the  1st  Canadian  Division 
captured  early  in  the  day  Sains-lez  Marquion 
to  the  north  of  Moeuvres,  midway  between  the 
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roads  to  Arras  andBapaume,  and  then  advanced 
with  the  11th  Division  (under  Major-General 
H.  R.  Davies)  on  its  left  and  took  Haynecourt. 
The  11th  Division  then  assaulted  and  secured 
Kijinoy  and  Oisy-leA'erger.  The  ath  Division 
of  the  XXII.  Corps,  which  was  on  the  left  of 
our  line,  crossed  the  canal  and  cleared  the 
Germans  out  of  Sauchy-Caiichy  and  Sauchy- 
Lestree,  and  then,  inclining  to  its  left,  captured 
Palluel  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sensee  river, 
thus  seciu’ing  the  left  flank.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  our  troops  had  reached  the  line  Beaucamp— 
Ribecom-t  — Fontaine  - notre  - Dame  — east  of 
Haynecourt — Epinoy-Oisy-le-Verger,  and  had 
taken  over  10,000  prisoners  and  200  guns. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  attack  the  I'hird 
Army  also  crossed  the  canal.  At  Beaucamp 
the  Germans  resisted  strenuously  and  made 
several  strong  counter-attacks  to  stop  the 
progress  of  our  troops,  but  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  the  5th  and  42nd  Divisions  firmly 
established  their  position  on  the  right  flank 
between  Beaucamp  and  Ribecourt.  The  3rd 
Division  and  the  Guards  also  forced  a passage 
across  the  canal  in  spite  of  very  heavy  fire 
from  machine-gtms  and  artillery  and  captured 
Ribecourt  and  Flesquieres.  The  Guards 
Division  under  ^lajor-General  T.  G.  IMatheson 


then  took  Orival  Wood  and  made  good  up 
to  Prenty  Chapel.  Here  the  2nd  Ditisiou, 
under  IMaj or -General  C.  E.  Pereira,  continued 
the  movement.  In  the  centre  of  the  attack 
the  57th  Division  had  already  j)repared  bridge- 
heads which  enabled  the  j^assage  over  the  canal 
to  be  maile  securely,  and  by  these  the  52nd 
Division,  under  ^lajor-General  F.  G.  ^Marshall, 
passetl.  Going  on,  they  carrietl  the  German 
defences  east  of  the  canal  and  gained  the 
higher  ground  overlooking  Graiucourt.  On 
the  left  of  the  52nd  was  the  (i?rd  Divisioti, 
with  the  4th  and  1st  Canadian  Divisions,  uiuler 
the  command  of  iMajor-General  Sir  D.  Watson 
and  Major-General  A.  C.  iMacDonell.  These 
three  divisions  aflvanced  while  it  was  still  dark 
down  the  western  bank  of  the  canal  between 
Mceuvres  and  Sains-lez-iSIarquion.  In  the  grey 
light  of  dawn  they  carriefl  the  canal  with  a rush 
and  advanced  on  Graincourt,  Anneux,  Bourlon 
and  the  slopes  to  the  north  of  the  latter  village. 

The  whole  manoeuvre  was  an  excellent 
example  of  tactics.  Troops  on  the  north  of 
the  Sensee  guarded  the  flank  of  those  to  the 
south  of  it.  The  canal  was  passed  on  a narrow 
front  and  the  troops  then  spread  out  to  a wide 
one — proof  of  great  technical  ability  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned. 


[Official  photograph. 

A BRIDGE  OVER  THE  CANAL 'DU  WORD.  BUILT  IN  HOURS. 
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Although  we  had  employed  no  pi’eliminary 
bombardment  to  speak  of,  our  barrage  was 
so  devastating  that  it  completely  kept  under 
the  fire  of  the  garrisons  and  absolutely  dis- 
heartened them.  The  German  artillery  seems 
to  have  been  especially  affected,  for  its  reply 
to  our  guns  was  feeble. 

The  I’esult  of  the  day’s  fighting  was  very 
striking.  The  Hindenburg  Line  of  defence  was 
completely  broken  through,  the  high  grormd  in 
front  of  Cambrai  was  captured,  thousands  of 
prisoners  had  been  taken  and  a large  number 
of  Gennan  gmis.  The  whole  British  line  had 
been  pushed  forward  7,000  yards. 

On  September  28  the  British  advance  was 
continued,  and  Gouzeaucoiu’t,  Noyelles-sur- 
I’Escaut,  Fontaine-notre-Dame  and  Sailly 
were  taken.  Marcoing  was  an  important 
point,  as  here  om’  troops  secured  the  passage 
over  the  Escaut  Canal,  and  this  facilitated 
the  advance  on  Cambrai.  On  the  Sensee 
Aubencheul-au-Bac  was  captured,  insuring 
against  any  enemy  reaction  over  the  Sensee 
Canal  at  this  point. 

On  the  same  date  the  First  Army  again 
pushed  forward  against  the  Germans  who 
were  covering  the  high  ground  between  Cambrai 
and  the  Sensee  marshes,  which  was  necessary 
so  long  as  he  determined  to  hold  on  to  Cambrai. 
The  defence  was  stubborn,  but  the  Hindenbmg 
Line  about  Marcoing  was  definitely  broken. 

The  Fourth  Army  began  a hea\’y  bombard- 
ment of  the  German  lines  opposed  to  them 
on  the  morning  of  September  27,  and  continued 
it  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next.  So  hea^•y 
was  our  fire  that  the  enemy’s  troops  practically 
abandoned  the  fi’ont  line  of  trenches  and  took 
refuge  in  their  dug-outs  and  tunnels,  while  the 
barrage,  which  extended  back  behind  these, 
was  of  so  intense  a character  that  it  completely 
stopped  ammmiition  and  food  being  brought 
up  to  the  Germans  thus  cut  off. 

On  September  29  came  the  turn  of  the 
infantry  of  the  British  Fourth  Army,  which 
advanced  to  the  attack  on  a front  of  12  miles 
between  Holnon  and  Vendhuille,  covered  by 
a very  heavy  artillery  barrage.  The  troops 
employed  were  the  II.  American  Corps  with  the 
IX.  British  under  General  G.  \V.  Read,  and  the 
III.  Corps  with  a strong  force  of  tanks  provided 
by  the  British ' and  Americans.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Army 
was  in  connexion  with  the  French  First  Army, 
and  this  too  continued  the  line  of  attack  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Quentin.  Gn  the 
left  of  the  Fourth  Army  the  V.  and  IV.  Corps 
of  the  Third  Ariny  attacked  at  an  early  hour 
between  Vendhuille  anti  Marcoing  and  had 
heavy  fighting  at  Villers-Guislain,  Gonnelieu 
and  Welsh  Ridge. 

On  the  Fourth  Anny  front  the  4Gth  Division, 
rmder  ^lajor-General  G F.  Boyd,  displayed 
great  gallantry  in  the  direction  of  Bellenglise — 
a very  difficult  position  to  take.  It  lay  in  the 
bend  of  the  Escaut  Canal,  which  after  running 
south  from  Bellicourt  turns  sharply  to  the 
east  towards  the  Le  Tronquoy  tunnel.  Some 
of  the  troops  were  ecp tipped  with  life-belts, 
others  passed  on  rafts  and  crossed  the  western 
arm  of  the  canal  at  Bellenglise  and  to  the 
north  of  it.  Other’s  went  over  the  canal  by 
foot  bridges  which  the  enemy  had  had  no  time 
to  destroy,  while  many,  dropping  down  the 
sheer  side  of  the  canal  wall  and  swimming 
or  wading  to  the  far  side,  climbed  up  to  assault 
the  German  trenches  on  the  eastern  bank. 
Such  troops  as  these  were  not  easy  to  stop. 
Overrimning  the  front  line  of  these  trenches, 
they  swimg  to  the  right  and  took  the  German 
defences  along  the  eastei'ii  ai’in  of  the  canal 
and  on  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  it,  in 
flank  and  rear. 

The  direction  of  attack  was  quite  unex- 
pected by  the  Germans,  who  lost  many  oatteries 
of  artillery  w’hich  could  not  be  withdrawn 
before  the  British  infantry  were  on  them, 
and  large  numbers  of  prisoners  as  well.  So 
well  was  the  attack  designed  and  carried  out 
and  so  gallant  were  the  troops,  that  this  one 
division  alone  took  4,000  prisonei  s and  70  guns. 

Farther  south,  the  Fourth  Army  was  equally 
successful.  The  1st  Division,  under  Major- 
General  E.  P.  Strickland,  with  the  6th  Division 
covering  their  flank,  crossed  the  ridge  north- 
west of  Thorigny  and  reached  the  southern 
end  of  the  Le  Tronquoy  tunnel.  Here  they 
gained  touch  with  the  82iul  Division,  which 
had  passetl  through  the  46th  Division  after 
it  had  taken  Bellenglise  and  took  Lehaucourt 
and  Magny-la-Fosse,  thus  gaining  im2)ortant 
high  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  St. 
Quentin  Canal,  which  was  important  for  further 
progress.*  North  of  Bellenglise,  the  American 
36th  Division,  under  Major-General  E.  M. 
Lewis,  having  broken  through  the  tleep  de- 
fences of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  stormed  Relli- 
court  and  sei/.ed  Nauroy.  On  their  left  the 

* The  Escaut  Canal  is  called  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  to 
the  south  of  Bantouzelle. 
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27th  American  Division,  under  Major-General 
J.  F.  O' Ryan,  pressed  on  as  far  as  Bony. 
They  met  on  their  way  with  severe  enfilade 
fire  from  the  high  ground,  but  in  spite  of  it 
pressed  steadily  on.  The  fighting  on  the 
whole  front  of  tlie  [f.  American  Corps  was 

5 


[Official  photograph. 

WHERE  THE  MEN  OF  THE  46th  DIVISION 
SWAM  THE  CANAL. 

very  severe,  and  at  many  points  in  the  Hinden- 
burg  defences  strong  bodies  of  the  enemy 
held  out  with  great  obstinacy  for  many  hours, 
but  these  were  gradually  overcome  either  by 
the  support  troops  of  the  American  divisions 
or  by  the  5th  and  3rd  Australian  Divisions 
under  Major-General  J.  J.  T.  Hobbs  and 
J.  Gellibrand,  which  came  up  behind  the 
American  troops,  who  jiassed  over  the  top  of 
the  tunnel  and  w'ent  on  farther. 

On  the  left  of  the  edtack  the  12th  and  18th 
Divisions  were  employed  against  the  slopes 
above  Vendhuille,  from  which  they  completely 
cleared  the  enemy.  iMeanwhile  the  Thii'd 
Army,  on  the  left  of  the  Foiu'th  Army,  captured 
Masnieres  and  the  crossings  there  over  the 
Escaut  f^anal,  and  then  pressed  on  towai’ds 
the  outskirts  of  Cambrai,  while  north-west 
of  that  town  the  Canadian  Corps  progressed 
on  the  north-west,  taking  St.  Olle  on  the  road 
from  Arras  to  Cambrai  and  Sancourt  on  the 
road  from  Douai  to  Cambrai.  The  British 
attacks  were  continued  without  intermission 
during  the  next  two  days. 

On  September  30,  the  capture  of  Thorigny 


and  Le  Tronquoy  by  the  1st  and  32nd  Divisions 
completed  the  possession  of  the  De  Tronquoy 
tunnel  and  enlarged  the  gap  in  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line.  The  Germans  then  retired  from 
Villers-Guislain  and  Gonnelieu  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Escaut  Canal,  the  retreat  from 
which  across  the  canal  was  now  threatened 
by  the  passage  of  our  troops  at  Vendhuille, 
and  they  retired  behind  it. 

After  the  Americans  on  September  28  had 
passed  over  the  Tronquoy  tunnel  and  taken 
Nauroy  and  Bellicourt,  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  out  the  Germans  who  he«d  been  passed 
over  and  had  remained  behind  in  the  tunnel. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engineering  works  in  this  part  of  France.  It  had 
been  opened  by  the  great  Napoleon  in  1802. 
There  were  wide  roadways  on  either  side  of 
the  canal  itself  capable  of  accommodating 
several  thousand  men,  and  the  Germans  had 
dug  galleries  into  the  trench  work  from  the 
east  which  were  nearly  as  wide  and  were 
comfortably  arranged  for  shelter.  Beneath 
the  overhead  cover  of  earth,  the  Germans  in 
this  shelter  had  been  safe  from  the  heaviest 
bombardment,  and  there  were  only  one  or 
two  places  where  a chance  heavy  shell  had 
managed  to  penetrate. 

The  clearing  out  w’as  done  on  September  30 
by  the  Australians,  who  had  very  hard  fighting 
and  very  strenuous  work  to  complete  this  very 
necessary  operation,  for  the  tunnel  had  ex- 
tremely strong  defences  and  many  ramifications 
both  east  and  west  back  to  the  Geiman  hues, 
giving  opportunities  both  for  escape  and  rein- 
forcements. In  the  trenches  and  down  in 
the  tunnel,  fighting  of  the  most  determined 
character  went  on  while  the  Australians  slowly 
pressed  their  way  onward,  clearing  out  the 
various  points.  Live  prisoners  to  the  number 
of  150  were  taken,  and  an  immense  number 
of  dead  Germans  were  left  in  the  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  was  prepared  for  blowing  up 
at  the  proper  time,  but  happily  our  infantry 
managed  to  capture  the  German  pioneers  who 
were  hi  charge  of  this  business.  They  had 
already  commenced  to  cut  some  of  the  leads, 
but  were  told  that  if  they’  did  not  dis- 
connect the  whole  of  them,  and  so  make  the 
place  comparatively  safe,  our  troops  would 
leave  them  in  the  tunnel  while  our  men  watched 
carefully  outside.  This  was  sufficient,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mines  w’ere  disconnected. 

On  October  1 and  2 the  fighting  round 
Cambrai  was  extraordinarily  severe.  General 
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von  Below  had  issued  an  order,  “ Cainbrai 
must  not  fall.”  At  daybreak  on  October  1 
the  Canadians  went  forward  to  dispute  this 
dictum.  Coyered  by  a vigorous  barrage,  to 
which  the  Germans  reiilied  fiv^e  minutes  later, 
they  moved  towards  the  Escaut  Canal  north  of 
the  town  so  as  to  take  the  bridge  heads  over  the 
canal  north-east  of  Cambrai,  and  to  push  back 
the  enemy  beyond  it.  This  would  have  placed 
in  their  possession  all  the  high  groimd  extending 
between  the  Sensee  and  the  town,  the  capture 
of  which  would  have  greatly  affected  the 
German  position  at  Cambrai  itself.  For  if 
the  canal  were  passed,  the  advance  to  the 
Selle  over  open  ground  was  easy  and  would 
threaten  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  the 
town. 

The  line  to  which  the  Germans  clung  was 
roughly  that  of  the  Douai-Cambrai  road  south 
of  the  Sensee  ; to  the  north  of  the  river  it  had 
been  cut  by  our  troops  on  the  29th.  The 
German  Supreme  Command  also  attached 
great  importance  to  restraining  our  advance 
to  the  north  of  this  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sensee,  which  formed,  indeed,  the  key  of  that 
portion  of  the  German  lines  which  extended 
from  this  town  to  the  north.  If  it  should  fall, 
retreat  from  the  front  of  Lens  to  the  south 


became  a nece.ssity,  for  otherwi.se  the  troops 
there  would  be  liable  to  lie  cut  off.  ddie 
adv'ance  of  our  troops  south  of  the  Sensee 
had  been  covered  by  the  VI 11.  and  the  XXII. 
Corps,  which  had  moved  forward  somewhat 
in  echelon  and  behind  the  Canadian  troops. 

The  whole  of  the  area  over  which  the  ad- 
vance was  made  had  been  well  organized  for 
defence,  and  the  Germans  fought  desperately 
to  stop  our  trooj^s.  Against  the  Canadians 
with  the  11th  British  Division  on  their  left, 
and  the  British  divisions  which  were  fighting 
from  the  Sensee  river  to  the  south,  there  had 
been  led  to  the  attack  since  September  27 
some  12  divisions.  There  were  still  six  left 
for  counter-attack,  viz.,  the  1st  Guard  Reserve 
Division,  the  220th,  the  234th,  the  2Gth,  207th 
and  the  22nd,  with  a large  number  of  guns 
to  support  them.  The  first  line  of  German 
defence  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  Cambrai- 
Douai  road  ; then  behind  it  came  the  line 
of  railroad  leading  from  Cambrai  to  the 
same  town,  which  runs  in  an  irregular  curve  at 
a distance  varying  from  200  to  1,500  yards  from 
it.  Division  after  division  was  sent  up  against 
our  attacking  troops  only  to  be  smashed  back 
by  our  overwhelming  artillery  fire,  supple- 
mented by  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  from 


[French  official  photograph. 
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our  infantry.  More  than  once  our  men  were 
compelled  to  retire  before  the  vigour  of 
the  counter-attacks.  This  occurred  at  Blecourt 
and  Thilloy  and  Bantigny.  Still  our  men, 
though  occasionally  driven  back,  returned  to 
the  attack  and  consistently  pushed  the  enemy 
before  them.  Particularly  severe  were  the 
( lerinan  counter-strokes  made  up  along  the  de- 
Ijression  through  which  the  Bantigny  brook 
ran,  which  afforded  considerable  cover  to  the 
attacking  columns.  Some  idea  of  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  one  heavy  battery  fired  on  October  1 
1,600  shells  At  Blecourt  the  Germans  had 
Jiiany  well  covered  machine-gun  nests,  but 
these  were  carried  in  succession,  while  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  were  torn  to  pieces  by 
our  artillery  fire.  The  attack  was  pressed  with 
such  vigour  that  by  9 o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  line  of  the  Escaut  Canal  was  reached  from 
the  outskirts  of  Cambrai  through  Morenchies, 
the  Pont  d'Aire  and  Ramillies,  while  the  11th 
Division  continued  the  line  to  the  north, 
stormed  Epinoy  and  made  their  way  along  the 
railway  and  the  Sensee  river  east  of  Oisy-le- 
\’erger  to  Aubencheul-en-Bac. 

On  October  1 the  IX.  and  the  Australian 
Corps,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  First 
French  Army  under  General  Debeney,  went  for- 
w'ard,  and  Levergies,  to  the  east  of  Lehaucourt, 
was  taken  by  the  32nd  Division. 

The  success  to  the  north  of  St.  Quentin 
rendered  the  position  of  the  Germans  there 
dangerous,  and  this  was  accentuated  by  the 
capture  of  Joncourt,  Estrees  and  Bony  by  the 
Australians.  The  enemy  therefore  began  to 
abamlon  the  town)  during  the  night,  and 
Debeney’s  troops,  which  were  acting  on 
the  right  of  the  Australians,  pushed  on  on 
the  heels  of  the  retreating  Germans  and 
then,  wheeling  up,  occupied  the  edge  of  the 
canal  beyond  the  town,  between  Rouvroy 
and  Le  Troncpioy.  Small  parties  of  the  enemy 
clung  to  the  eastern  edge  of  St.  Quentin,  but 
were  driven  out  during  the  night  and  the 
town  comj)leted  occupied.  In  the  south  the 
Hindenburg  position  was  penetrated  uj)  to 
a mile  and  a half  to  the  south  of  Gauchy, 
and  this  line  w'as  now  broken  on  a front  ex- 
tending from  Bellenglise  up  to  Estrees,  and 
our  troops  were  advancing  beyond  it.  The 
fall  of  St.  Quentin  was  an  important  gain  for 
the  Allies.  Coupled  wdth  that  of  Cambrai, 
which  W’as  now  imminent,  it  compelled  the 
Germans  to  continue  their  retreat. 


St.  Quentin  had  suffered  a gieat  deal 
from  the  bombarrlment  and  from  Germ.an 
treatment.  The  beautiful  church  was  very 
severely  damaged,  and  so  were  many  other 
prominent  edifices  in  the  town,  as,  for  example, 
the  13th  century  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  Grande 
Place.  A great  deal  of  the  desti-uction  was, 
of  course,  w'anton,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
Allies  occupied  the  town  fires  were  lit  by  the 
Germans  in  many  parts  of  it. 

In  the  Cambrai  region  the  New  Zealand  and 
3rd  Divisions  took  Crevecourt  and  Rumilly 
on  the  south  of  Cambrai,  while  north  of  that 
town  the  Canadian  Corjjs  took  the  high  ground 
w'est  of  Ramillies  and  cleared  Blecourt. 

Pressed  in  front,  w'hilst  their  retreat  was 
thieatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Third  Army 
from  the  south,  the  Ge)'mans  began  gradually 
to  withtlraw.  The  high  ground  w'as  won  and 
the  capture  of  Cambrai  W'as  only  a cjuestion 
of  time.  Patrols,  indeed,  had  already  pene- 
trated into  the  outskirts. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  attacks  was  very 
largely  due  to  the  magnificent  shooting  of 
our  artillery,  who  ])Oured  an  unceasing  fire 
on  the  advancing  troops. 

On  October  1 fires  were  seen  bui'uing  in 
Cambrai,  which  looked  as  if  it  was  about  to 
be  abandoned. 

In  the  fighting  of  the  last  five  days  the  11th 
and  56th  Divisions,  fighting  with  the  Canadians, 
had  taken  150  gmis  and  5,000  prisoners. 

On  Octobei'  2 the  Rimiilly— Beaurevoir  line 
was  burst  on  a length  of  eight  miles  by  the 
North  Midland  and  Ameiican  Divisions.  The 
villages  of  Preselles  and  Sequehart  were 
captured,  but  the  last  was  subsequently 
re-taken  by  the  Germans.  Close  behind  this 
line  and  to  the  east  of  St.  Quentin,  which  was 
now  quite  clear  of  Germans,  lay  the  valley 
of  the  Gise,  through  which  ran  the  German 
lines  of  communication  with  La  Fere,  Laon 
and  the  St.  Gobain  Forest,  which  were  also 
threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  French  Fifth 
Army,  now  under  Guillaumat. 

German  views  on  the  situation  are  as  usual 
interesting  if  not  informing  reading. 

Major  Endres,  in  the  AJunchener  Neveste 
Narhrichten,  admitted  that  the  situation  had 
not  been  so  serious  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  in  1914. 

The  German  wireless  of  September  14  stated 
that  the 

English  in  .spite  of  their  gains  of  territory  on  September  2 
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north  of  Queant.for  which  the  Scots  and  the  Canadians 
were  sacrificed,  could  not  cross  beyond  the  line  drawn 
for  them  by  the  Germans  which  ran  from  Arleux  to 
Moeuvres.  Behind  this  there  was  the  Wotan  position 
and  a still  further  defensive  system,  and  the  German 
Army  is  still  strong  enough  to  stop  in  the  open  field 
the  British  assault. 

However,  while  some  German  authorities 
engaged  in  pointing  out  the  great  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Entente,  others  were  more 
concerned  with  consoling  the  German  people 
by  painting  in  the  blackest  colours  ‘‘  the 
appalling  losses  sulfered  by  the  Entente  during 
the  last  six  months.” 


neither  our  losses  in  material  nor  in  man-power 
were  an3dhing  like  wh.at  the  Germans  had 
suffered  since  the  olfensive  return  of  August  s. 
Gadke  was  bold  enough  to  place  the  losses  of  the 
French,  English  and  Americans,  “ inclusive,' 
he  adds,  “of  their  coloured  brethren,  during 
the  last  six  months  at  from  1 j.'iOlhOOO  to 
l,7oU,U0U  men,  which  ought  to  bring  near  to 
every  human  heart  the  desire  to  bring  the 
wholesale  slaughter  to  an  end.”  There  was  a 
constant  ha.i  ping  in  the  German  Press  on  this 
(piestion  of  black  troops.  Now  it  is  perfectlj^ 


TUNNEL  ON  THE  ST. 

Gadke,  in  the  Vorwaerts  of  September  17. 
took  this  line. 

The  weakening  of  the  Kntente  war-power  ha.s  taken 
place  to  a very  large  extent.  Fochts  counter-thrusts 
would  have  been  much  more  dangerous  if  the  attacking 
strength  of  his  French  and  English  Armies  had  not  been 
les.sened.  All  their  glorious  reports  do  not  mislead 
their  adversaries  as  to  the  fact  that  they  had  reached 
nothing  decisive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rightly 
timed  withdrawal  of  the  German  Army  has  deprived 
them  of  their  booty.  Even  if  one  believed  their  state- 
ments concerning  the  number  of  prisoners  and  captured 
guns,  the  fact  remains  that  the  booty  in  prisoners  and 
war  material  which  we  secured  in  the  last  six  months 
exceeds  theirs  by  more  than  double. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  absolutely  ridiculous 
travesty  of  fact.  \l  e did  lose  heavily,  very 
heavily,  in  the  retreat  from  the  INIarne  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  northern  withdrawal,  but 


QUENTIN  CANAL. 
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well  known  to  the  whole  world  that,  with  the 
exception  of  French  African  troops  and  a 
certain  number  of  negroes  in  the  .American 
-Army,  there  were  no  black  troops  in  the 
Entente  fighting  line. 

It  was,  of  course,  very  difficult  for  the 
German  authorities  to  be  continually  preparing 
antidotes  with  a view  to  overcoming  the  effect 
of  the  continued  Allied  successes  against  their 
troops.  Reference  to  any  map  must  have 
shown  the  average  German  that  without 


ceasing  for  a month  and  a half  the  Germans  had 
been  driven  back  ; and  moreover,  these  aiithori- 
ties  themselves  must  have  known  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  retire,  abandoning  a large 
amount  of  matei'ial,  great  numbers  of  weapons 
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and  many  thousands  of  unwounded  pri- 
soners. 

With  regard  to  the  fighting  against  the 
Americans,  we  are  at  one  moment  told  that 
the  St.  Miliiel  retirement  had  been  carried  out 
iti  accordance  with  plan  and  was  quite  success- 
ful. No  admissions  were  made  as  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken  or  material  captured,  and 
then,  a few  days  afterwards,  they  were 
compcllerl  to  admit  tha.t  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
had  been  completely  abandoned  ! 

Writing  after  the  fighting  of  St.  -Mihiel, 
von  Ardenne  ])oints  out,  what  was  the  case, 
that  the  salient  was  a dangerous  one  and  could 
scarcely  be  held  when  attacked  on  all  sides. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  tactics 
of  the  AVar  was  made  by  f'abius  in  the  Neiic 
Freie  Presse  of  September  1.5,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  tank  question.  He  points  out  how 
im]50i't.ant  have  been  the  i-esults  obtained  by 
this  new  weapon.”  Animadverting  on  the 
first  type  employed  by  the  British,  for  instance, 
at  f'ambrai,  he  points  out  that  these  were  slow 
and  somewhat  clumsy,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  large  numbeis  of  them  were  put  out 
of  action,  but  the  type  was  improved  and  the 
tank  became  more  mobile  and  more  rapid. 
Then  greater  results  were  obtained.  He 
endorses  the  statemeiit  of  the  New  Statesman 


which  wrote  on  Au<rust  17 : “ The  Franco- 

British  victory  on  August  8 and  the  French 
^dc■tory  on  August  10  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  offensive  operations  of  the 
Allies  on  the  44’estern  Front.  Idiey  were 
obtained  by  the  latest  strategic  method — 
complete  surprise — and  a new  method  in 
tactics,  the  improved  use  of  an  improved  type 
of  tank.”  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  why 
the  new  arm  was  so  effective. 

Taiik-s  can  be  massed  in  a very  sliort  time  behind  any 
given  section  and  can  tiierefore  operate  witli  the 
maximum  of  surprise.  Bad  visibility  is  no  obstacle 
(i.e.,  mist  or  fogl,  but  rather  an  advantage.  They  can 
attack  one  point  to-day  and  be  elsewhere  to-morrow, 
ivady  for  another  attack  without  prolonged  preparation. 
-All  these  point  to  their  great  advantage  over  the 
artillery,  whereas  artillery  can  only  cut  wire  and  blot 
out  trenches  with  an  enormou-s  expenditure  of  ammvi- 
nition,  the  tank  takes  all  these  obstacles  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  makes  broad  paths  along  which  the 
advancing  infantry  can  follow.  They  are  the  m.o.st 
dangerous  foe  to  machine-guns  ; they  can  approach 
machine-gun  nests  and  destroy  them  at  close  range. 
The  great  danger  of  the  tank  is  obvious  wheii  one 
considers  that  the  defence  of  the  front  battle  zone 
generally  relies  on  the  defensive  value  of  the  machine- 
gun.  and  the  armour  of  the  tank  renders  it  invulnerable 
to  rifle-fire  and  only  seldom  and  in  exceptional  case.s  is 
machine-gun  fire  effective.  The  infantry  is  therefore 
opposed  to  an  enemy  to  whom  it  can  do  little  or  no  harm. 
The  tank  also  plays  the  chief  part  when  the  front  lines 
have  once  been  broken  through,  as  owing  to  its  mobility 
arul  speed  it  forms  the  best  means  of  following  up  a 
success.  Here  it  plays  the  part  which  was  formerly 
allotted  to  the  Cavalry,  although  only  up  to  a certain 
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point,  as  the  tank  is  not  able  to  rely  entirely  on  itself.  . . 
The  tank  is  of  all  arms  the  most  suitable  for  obtaining  a 
break-through.  But  this  is  only  true  of  it  in  a ground 

suited  for  manoeuvre It  is  not  a complete  substitute 

for  artillery.  It  is  a new  arm  wliich,  cooperating  with 
the  other  arms,  enormously  increases  the  strength  of 
the  attack.  ...  A considerable  number  of  tanks  have 
been  partly  .shot  to  pieces,  but  evidently  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  stop  their  effective  use. 

The  author  appears  to  think  that  the  best 
means  of  combating  tanks  is  to  use  tanks  which 
have  a small  gun  firing  with  a kind  of  case-shot 
or  a small  shell  which  would  destroy  a tank  at 
short  range.  He  also  points  out  the  value  of 
water  as  a defence,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
used  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  on  the  German 
front. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  German 
critics  in  the  face  of  the  continuous  successes 
were  getting  very  angry.  In  the  Tdglische 
Rundschau  General  von  Liebert  exclaims, 
“ Lying  has  become  a national  characteristic 
of  the  British.  They  seem  no  longer  able  to 
tell  the  truth.”  Colonel  Gadke,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  V or  warts,  takes  a more  rational 
view.  “The  enemy  is  seeking  to  crush  the 
military  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  by  a 
simultaneous  mighty  joint  exertion  of  his 
numerical  superiority  and  technical  fighting 
means.”  He  admits  that  success  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente,  and  that  the  point  of  the  Franco- 
American  offensive  at  St.  Mihiel  was  very  well 
chosen  and  had  been  begun  with  great  energy 
and  that  the  Allies  had  gained  the  first  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
of  September  22  was  convinced  that  the 
Siegfried  position  w^as  quite  capable  of  resisting 
the  most  violent  assaults,  and  would  remain  im- 
pregnable so  long  as  the  German  trenches  and 
batteries  were  occupied  by  men  who  were  con- 
vinced of  the  absolute  necessity  of  holding  out. 
As  they  yielded  to  the  Allied  attacks  the 
deduction  is  obvious. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  September  29 
had  the  following  remarks  on  the  situation  ; — 

At  the  moment  when  we  seemed  to  be  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  martial  succe.ss,  a reverse  overtook  u.s.  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  still  seemed  as  if  our  armies  were  very 
near  to  their  final  goal,  enrshing  the  enemy’s  armies 
and  the  winning  of  Peace,  and  now  what  a turn  of  the 
tide.  Threatened  on  all  sides,  our  armies  are  fighting 
with  their  utmost  strength  to  avert  defeat,  the  tragic 
character  of  which  is  unparalleled.  The  view  that  the 
Western  war  theatre  was  the  main  theatre  has,  despite 
events  in  the  Balkans,  not  proved  incorrect,  and  the 
foiling  of  the  tremendous  break-through  blow  has 
hitherto  been  marked  by  the  best  success  and  is  still  the 
sure  basis  of  our  entire  position.  But  the  assumption  that 
o\ir  arms  in  the  West  crossed  the  limits  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years  of  War,  have  so  manifestly 
been  drawn  for  us  has  proved  false.  Xece.ssarily  that 
is  the  decisive  factor.  What  shall  our  objects  be  based 


on  ? On  necessity  unanswerable  necessity,  on  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  on  the  fearful  burden  of  historic 
responsibilities  which  rests  on  our  people  in  this  fatetul 
hour  of  German  and  of  European  history.  We  must 
get  through  or  we  are  lost. 

But  after  all  this  comparatively  lucid  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation,  the  old  leaven  still 
working  in  the  writer  leads  hun  to  wind  up  with 
the  following  statement  : — 

The  great  battle  in  France  is  taking  a favourable 
course  for  us.  The  enemy’s  efforts  are  ab.-^olutely 
tremendous  and  our  military  burden  quite  unparalleled  ; 
nevertheless,  the  assailants’  success  in  the  present 
double  battle  is  for  the  present  quite  slight.  East  of 
the  Argonne  the  Americans  have  created  a pronounced 
indentation,  but  in  consequence  of  our  ela.stic  defence 
and  the  timely  barring  of  the  way  they  have  been 
unable  to  derive  any  further  advantage  from  tins.  . The 
penetration  of  ou""  position  zone  before  Cambrai  is  onlv 
so  far  a partial  success.  The  Cambrai  sector  is  a part 
of  the  front  the  defence  of  which  demands  great  care. 

Lieut. -Colonel  von  Ostensacken  in  the 
Rheinisch  Westfalische  Zeitung  of  September  27 


IN  THE  HINDENBURG  LINE. 

puts  the  matter  very  squarely  : “ We  must 

fight  until  we  have  gained  victory  or  suffeied 
defeat.” 

The  work  done  by  the  British  aviators  during 
the  period  of  fighting  just  described  had  been 
very  important.  They  had  worked  in  close 
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contact  with  the  advancing  infantry  and  had 
given  the  greatest  assistance  to  them.  An 
instance  may  be  given  of  the  accurate  way  in 
which  the  British  airmen  carrying  out  the 
contact  work  rendered  assistance  to  the  advanc- 
ing troops.  A two-seater  machine  while  en- 
gaged in  observing  the  enemy  noted  a British 
field  liattery  gallojiing  up  to  take  jiost  in  an 
advanced  position.  Tliey  liad  also  observed 
right  in  the  path,  of  the  advancing  battery 
a German  machine-gun  nest.  Realizing  the 
imminent  danger  to  the  British  guns,  the 
aeroplane  dived  down  and  the  airmen  signalled 
to  the  battery,  directing  it  to  turn  back. 
This  it  was  just  able  to  do  as  the  German 
machine-guns  began  to  open  fire.  This  action 
of  the  British  aviators  naturally  attracted  the 
German  aeroplanes,  which  were  iletermined  to 
punish  them  for  robbing  the  machine-guns  of 
their  prey.  No  fewer  than  seven  of  their  machines 
attacked  ours.  One  of  these  was  ].)rom]itly 
shot  down.  At  this  moment  another  Gei'inan 
aviator  was  seen  to  be  attacking  a British 
artillery  machine  from  behind  and  below  it. 
The  pilot  of  the  British  attacking  aei'o]ilane  at 
once  dived  down  to  the  rescue  and  succeeded 
in  driving  off  the  attacking  German  ; then,  his 
ammunition  being  exhausteil,  he  managed  to 
shake  himself  clear  of  his  assailant  and  to 
return  safely  to  the  British  lines. 

On  another  occasion  a British  pilot  was 
attacked  by  several  hostile  machines.  To 
deceive  the  enemy  he  put  his  machine  into  a 
spin  as  if  he  had  involuntarily  lost  control  over 
it.  The  Germans  followed,  diving  after  the 
scout,  who  allowed  his  machine  to  fall  several 
thousand  feet.  Apparently  this  deceived  most 
of  the  Germans,  who  all  gave  up  the  pursuit 
exce])t  one,  thinking  the  machine  must  be 
vitally  damaged.  The  British  airman  noticing 
this,  suddenly  pulled  his  machine  out  of  the 
s()in,  flattened  out  and  banking  steeply,  turned 
on  his  assailant.  The  German,  unable  to  pull 
up  sufficiently  quickly,  crossed  right  in  front  of 
the  British  pilot,  who  poured  in  a burst  of 
machine-gun  hre  which  sent  the  German  machine 
crashing  to  the  earth,  where  it  was  observed  to 
burst  into  flames.  On  his  way  home,  the 
British  jiilot,  flying  just  above  the  hedges, 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  ammunition  to 
scattering  several  bodies  of  enemy  troops  and 
transports  by  his  machine-gun  fire. 

September  1 fl  was  a notable  day  in  aerial 
fighting.  Our  aviators  brought  down  G5  hostile 
machines  and  one  was  shot  down  by  anti- 


aircraft guns,  in  addition  to  which  one  hostile 
balloon  was  destroyed.  This  great  success  was 
attained  at  an  expenditure  of  only  16  of  our 
machines  ; the  fighting  was  intense  all  along 
the  whole  front  throughout  the  day,  combats 
taking  place  at  a considerable  distance  behind 
the  enemy’s  lines.  Nearly  24  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropped  during  the  day  and  15  tons  during 
the  ensuing  night.  The  photographic 
reconnaissance  was  carried  out  with  great 
completeness,  and  observation  for  artillery  fire 
was  very  successful  ; much  damage  was  re- 
ported on  hostile  battery  positions  and  many 
fires  and  explosions  were  ol>served. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  Independent 
Air  Force  made  two  separate  attacks  on  the 
aeroplane  works  aiifl  Chemical  Factory  at 
]\Iannheim  with  excellent  results.  The  enemy 
attacked  with  great  vigour  and  we  lost  three 
machines.  A German  aerodrome  near  Hagenau 
was  attacked  by  a squadion  and  bursts  were 
observed  on  and  near  the  hangars,  one  of  which 
was  seen  in  flames. 

On  the  night  of  September  16-17,  three  hostile 
aerodromes  were  attacked  and  good  results 
obtained.  Once  more  the  railways  at  Metz- 
Sablons  and  Treves  were  heavily  attacked,  and 
fires  were  started  at  the  former  place.  The 
station  at  Fi'ankfort  was  also  heavily  attacked. 
The  night  at  first  was  calm,  but  later  high  winds 
got  up  and  seven  of  our  machines  failed  to  turn 
up.  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  also  bombed  during 
the  night. 

The  Naval  Air  Force  contingents  during 
September  17-18  also  did  good  work,  bombing 
Bruges  Docks  and  doing  other  damage. 

The  enemy  aircraft  w'ere  less  active  on 
September  17,  having  been  so  severely  handled 
the  day  before  ; the  weather  continued  fine, 
and  our  men  carried  out  their  usual  routine 
duties  very  fully.  In  the  fighting  which  ensued, 
16  hostile  machines  were  driven  down.  We 
lost  ten.  At  night  we  bombed  three  German 
aerodromes  where  hostile  squadrons  who  were 
working  in  the  battle-area  w'ere  housed.  During 
the  night  three  large  hostile  night-bombing 
machines  w'hich  came  over  our  lines  were 
detected  by  our  search-lights  and  attacked  ' 
from  the  air  and  brought  down.  One  of  our 
night-flying  machines  was  missing.  According 
to  the  German  reports,  our  men  dropped  a 
good  many  bombs  on  the  Rhine  area,  at 
Maintz,  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  Rastatt,  etc. 
The  amount  of  damage  done  was  reported  as 
being  small. 
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September  18  was  not  remarkable  for  any 
special  fighting  in  the  air.  Our  machines  kept 
touch  with  om-  advancing  troops  and  assisted 
the  attacks  by  bombing  and  machine-gun  fire 
as  well  as  by  reporting  targets  to  our  artillery. 
There  was  a certain  amount  of  fighting  in  the 
air,  in  which  seven  enemy  machines  were  driven 
dowTi  with  a loss  of  four  of  our  ov  n. 

About  this  time  some  long  range  guns  on 
the  I'rench  side  appear  to  have  reached  Metz 
with  their  projectiles.  The  bombardment  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  a very  important  or 


The  Lanz  Works  at  INlannheiin  and  the  wharves 
and  factories  west  of  Karlsiiihe  were  all 
successfully  attacked.  Blast  furnaces  at  the 
Buhrbach  W orks  were  bombed  ami  attacks  were 
made,  on  the  aerodromes  at  Boulay.  Frescaty 
and  iMorhanges. 

During  the  same  night,  the  French  night- 
fliers  were  also  active,  dropping  18  tons  of 
bombs  on  various  aerodromes,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  the  niglit-  bombarding 
squadrons,  and  on  the  junction  of  important 
railway  lines.  The  aerodromes  of  Stenay  and 


TANKS  IN  THE 

continuous  character  and  had  little  material, 
though  German  accounts  show  that  it  had  some 
moral,  effect. 

On  September  19  the  weather  was  too  bad 
for  very  much  work  in  the  air.  but  still  the 
aeroplanes,  working  in  close  contact  with  the 
troops  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies,  managed 
to  report  a good  many  of  the  positions  of  enemy 
batteries,  and  they  also  delivered  ammunition 
to  our  machine-gunners  in  the  forward  area. 
Xo  flj’ing  was  possible  at  night. 

During  the  night  of  September  20/21  the 
Independent  Air  Force  did  very  good  work, 
dropping  17  tons  of  bombs  on  various  points. 


[0  fficiai  photograph. 

CANAL  DU  NORD. 

Marville  were  attacked,  and  the  railv  ay  stations 
at  Etain,  Buzancourt  and  .lainville. 

On  Sejttember  21  cloudy  anil  w indy  weather 
continued  to  jirevail  on  the  British  front,  but 
in  spite  of  this,  a large  amount  of  reconnoitring 
and  photographic  work  was  ilone  and  manv 
artillery  patrols  were  successfully  carried  out. 
Ten  enemy  machines  were  driven  down,  anil 
during  the  night  of  September  2 1 '22  three  enemy 
bombing  machines  which  had  been  detecteil 
by  our  searchlights  were  engaged  from  the 
air  and  brought  down. 

September  22  was  again  unfavourable  for 
work  in  the  air;  still  our  men  contrived  to  do 
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a good  deal  of  useful  work  and  brought  down 
eight  of  the  enemy’s  machines  with  a loss  of 
four  to  ourselves. 

During  the  night  to  September  23  one  of 
onr  night-flying  squadrons  successfully  attacked 
an  enemy  aerodrome  near  Valenciennes,  dropped 
over  four  tons  of  bombs,  and  returned  without 
casualty. 

l,ate  in  the  day  of  September  23  the 
weather  cleared  uj>,  and  althoTigh  the  enemy’s 
activity  was  slight  and  intermittent,  our 
squadrons  persisted  throughout  the  day  and 
evening  in  their  various  tasks  ; they  drove 
down  1 1 hostile  niachines,  while  two  more 
wei'P  brought  down  by  our  anti-airci'aft  batteries. 
After  the  moon  rose  our  night-flying  squadrons 
attacked  enemy  aerodromes,  railheads  and 
hutments  with  vigour  and  effect,  dropping 
171  tons  of  bombs  without  losing  a single 
machine. 

Nothing  can  give  a better  idea  of  the  superior- 
ity gained  by  our  airmen  than  the  fact  that 
they  had  now  begun  to  take  prisoners.  A 
Ih'itish  aeroplane  was  fired  on  from  a trench 
and  a sunken  roarl  close  by  it.  The  pilot 
dived  and  fired  on  the  hostile  battery  with  his 
fixed  machine-gun,  killing  one  man  and  wound- 


ing three  others.  The  whole  German  battery, 
to  the  number  of  65,  at  once  hoisted  a white 
handkerchief  in  token  of  surrender.  The  pilot 
descended  to  within  50  feet  and  ordered  the 
Germans  out  of  the  trench.  They  obeyed,  and 
then,  making  them  fall  in,  he  drove  them  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  British  lines.  Flying  low 
and  ch’cling  roimd  them,  he  carefully  shepherded 
the  yjarty  across  No  Man’s  Land  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  nearest  Bi’itish  troops. 

Among  other  instances  in  which  during 
the  German  retreat  the  British  machines 
played  havoc  amongst  the  hostile  infantry,  a 
British  two-seater  whilst  on  patrol  observed  a 
party  of  50  German  infantry.  Diving  swiftly 
the  pilot  dropjied  two  bomhs  before  the  Germans 
had  time  to  disperse,  knocking  over  about  30 
of  the  party,  the  survivors  scattering  wildly 
in  all  directions ; continuing  the  patrol  and 
flying  very  low,  the  British  plane  sighted  an 
ammunition  column,  into  which  the  observer  and 
pilot  fired  200  rounds  from  their  machine-guns, 
causing  many  casualties  and  stampeding  the 
remainder.  They  next  dispersed  another  jiarty 
of  infantry  and  finally  a machine-gun  post. 
T’hen,  with  their  ammunition  practically  ex- 
hausted, they  returned  home. 
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Two  other  flying  officers  who  had  before 
distinguished  themselves  hatl  a series  of  exciting 
adventures  during  the  course  of  one  flight. 
Observing  German  gmis  and  limbers  on  the 
march,  they  called  up  a British  battery  by 
wireless  and  directed  its  fire  upon  the  cohunns. 
A gun  and  limber  were  destroyed.  Next  they 
perceived  some  more  German  guns  in  action 
and,  again  connnunicating  with  the  battery, 
they  secured  the  destruction  of  another  gun. 
Then  they  dived  and  opened  fire  %vith  their 
maclnne-gims,  inflicted  many  casualties  on  the 
gun  crew,  and  forced  the  remainder  of  them 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Once  more  they  called 
up  a British  battery  to  fire  on  a German  artillery 
cohunn  consisting  of  five  guns,  and,  directing 
the  British  gunners  where  to  fire,  the  latter 
knocked  out  one  gim.  The  German  gmmers 
then  sought  safety  in  a hurried  flight,  the 
remainder  galloping  away  furiously.  The 
British  aeroplane  now  swooping  down  opened 
fire  on  the  leaders.  The  rest  of  the  column 
piled  itself  up  on  the  leading  gun  into  a 
struggling  mass.  Again  the  British  guns  were 
called  up  and  a shell  was  landed  plumb  on  the 
confused  heap,  completing  the  destruction. 

Four  British  machines  returning  from  a 
bombing  expedition  behind  the  German  lines 


saw  a line  of  four  enemy  observation  balloons. 
The  leader  took  ailvantage  of  the  o[)portunity 
and  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  other 
three  pilots.  They  ari-angeil  themselves  in 
line,  each  pilot  selecting  his  own  sausage 
as  a target,  ami  bore  down  on  them  in  a 
headlong  dive.  The  Germans  were  cpiite  unable 
to  haul  down  their  balloons  in  time  and  each 
i^ilot  secured  his  prey,  the  whole  four  German 
balloons  falling  to  the  earth  in  flames. 

September  25  was  fine,  but  cloudy  ; a Targe 
number  of  photographs  were  taken  ; 12|  tons 

of  bombs  were  dropped ; two  German  aero- 
dromes and  several  railway  junctions  being 
heavily  dosed.  There  was  also  much  fighting 
in  the  air,  in  which  53  German  aviators  were 
driven  down  and  also  eight  balloons.  W'e  lost 
10  machines.  The  French  were  equally  active, 
and  in  addition  to  dropping  five  tons  of  bombs 
on  various  points  behintl  the  line,  brought 
down  nine  German  aeroplanes  and  one  captive 
balloon. 

In  the  next  few  days  the  weather  was 
good,  and  our  men  persistently  bombed 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  also  destroyed  several 
aei’oplanes. 

The  Independent  Air  Force  on  September  25 
again  attacked  Buhl  with  good  results  ; one 
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squadron  attacked  Kaiserslautern  with  success. 
Our  machines  were  attacked  by  a large  number 
of  enemy  aircraft  on  the  return  journey  and 
se\’ere  fighting  took  place,  as  the  result  of 
which  four  enemy  machines  were  shot  down. 
Four  of  ours  also  failed  to  return. 

Our  aeroplanes  also  attacked  the  factories  at 
Fj’ankfort  with  good  results.  Large  numbers 
of  enemy  aircraft  were  encountered  and  heavy 
hghting  took  place,  resulting  in  five  of  the 
enemy’s  machines  being  shot  down,  against 
which  we  had  to  set  off  four.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  these  accoimts  of  the  I.A.F.  work  that  all 
the  fighting  took  iDlace  behind  the  German 
lilies,  thus  proving  clearly  that  they  dai’ed  not 
meet  our  men  at  their  front  line  of  defence, 
but  had  to  wait  until  they  got  them  behind  in 
the  hope  of  having  a superiority  of  number  over 
oiu'  aviators. 

Tire  fine  weathei-  which  now  obtained  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  our  Air  Force.  The  French 
too,  on  September  26  did  extremely  good  work 
keeping  their  headquarters  accurately  informed 
of  all  movements  of  German  troops  and  convoys 
and  of  the  activity  on  his  principal  lines  of 
railroai  I . 

On  September  26  they  drojiped  26  tons  of 
bombs  in  the  lear  zone  of  the  battle  area,  and 


in  particular  on  the  river  crossings  north 
of  Tahure  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Somme-Py. 
The  activity  was  kept  up  during  the  night,  and 
23^  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  German 
cantonments  and  bivouacs  and  other  impor- 
tant points,  particularly  on  Laon,  Longuyon, 
Le  Chatelet  and  Amagne.  The  German  aerial 
observation  was  completely  kejit  under.  Of 
their  machines  12  wei’e  put  out  of  action,  and 
seven  cajitive  balloons  were  set  on  fire  in  the 
cour.se  of  the  day. 

The  Independent  Air  Force,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  French  and  American  trooiis 
and  our  machines,  in  the  afternoon  attacked 
the  railways  at  Metz  Sablons  and  Audun-le- 
Roman,  north  of  Briey,  and  during  the  ensuing 
night  the  railroads  at  Mezieres ; Thiomdlle, 
Ars  and  Frescaty  aerodromes  were  also  heaidly 
attacked  without  any  casualties  to  our  machines. 

On  September  27  great  activity  was  displayed 
by  our  men,  with  special  success  at  an  immense 
aerodrome,  where  several  hangars  were  set  on 
fire  ; a machine  on  the  gromid  was  destroyed 
and  seven  more  who  atteinpted  to  repel  the 
attacking  squadrons  were  shot  down. 

During  all  this  day  our  machines  were  very 
active  on  every  part  of  the  front  and  kept  close 
watch  on  the  course  of  the  various  operations. 


[Freiuh  official  photograph. 
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Flying  low,  they  did  great  damage  to  the 
enemy  with  their  machine-gim  fire,  besides 
directing  onr  artillery  on  a great  number  of 
targets  with  subsequent  success  to  om’  guns, 
and  taking  over  1,000  photographs.  German 
aeroplanes  to  the  number  of  42  were  accounted 
for,  and  eight  hostile  balloons,  but  the  loss  to 
ourselves  amounted  to  19  machines. 

The  French,  too,  were  very  active  both  by 
day  and  night.  They  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy's  troop  transports  and 'to  attack 
his  convoys  without  cessation,  and  also  to 
bomb  important  points  such  as  the  Somme-Py- 


troops,  ti’ansi)ort  trains  and  gun  columas. 
Xotwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  our  night 
bombers  distributefl  34  tons  of  projectiles  over 
various  parts  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  com- 
munications. 

The  Americans,  too,  on  the  Argonne  kept  the 
commanrl  of  the  air.  The^'  brought  down 
12  balloons  atid  more  than  GO  enemy  itlanes 
with  a loss  of  less  than  a third  of  that  number 
of  their  machines. 

On  September  29,  although  the  weather  was 
still  bad,  a great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  the 
air  ; 1 5 hostile  balloons  were  setit  down  in  flatnes 


[Caitadiaii  War  Records. 

METAL  COLLECTED  BY  THE  GERMANS,  WHICH  THEY  HAD  TO  ABANDON. 


Challerange  railroad,  etc.  The  well-known 
French  aviator  Fonck  brought  down  six 
enemy  machines  during  September  26.  This 
was  the  second  time  that  this  airman  accounted 
for  six  of  the  enemy’s  aviators  in  one 
day.  The  previous  occasion  was  on  i\Iay  9, 
1918. 

On  September  28,  the  same  process  was 
cari'ied  out  in  spite  of  clouds  and  I’ains,  and 
above  all  was  to  be  noted  the  accurate  way 
in  which  the  position  of  our  advancing  troops 
\vas  reported  to  the  headquarters  of  formations 
and  the  large  number  of  casualties  inflicted 
by  bombs  and. machine-gun  fire  on  the  enemy’s 


by  oiu'  airmen  and  many  more  wei’e  compelled 
to  descend  to  avoid  destiuction . Twent}^- 
seven  aeroplanes  were  brought  down  in  the 
air  and  another  by  anti-aircraft  fire.  Nine 
others  weie  also  driven  down  out  of  control 
Nineteen  of  our  machines  were  reported  as 
missing. 

The  Lrench  also  did  good  work  on  this  day, 
bringing  down  25  German  machines  and  des- 
troying two  captive  balloons,  besides  dosing 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  front  with  bombs  and 
machine-gnn  fire. 

The  weather  was  worse  on  September  30 
and  our  machines  could  do  little  more  than 
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BELGIAN  AMMUNITION  COLUMN  ADVANCING  TOWARDS  ROULERS. 


keep  in  touch  with  our  advancing  lines  of 
infantry.  The  enemy  displayed  no  activity 
in  the  air  and  our  work  cost  us  only  two  ma- 
chines. 

During  the  month  of  September,  Britisli 
aii'men  and  guirner.s  destroyed  383  German 
aeroplanes  and  drove  dow'u  199  out  of  control, 
making  a total  of  o82  ; (>2  balloons  wer-e  also 
destroyed.  The  French  destroyed  or  put  out 
of  action  181  German  aeroplanes  and  57 
balloons.  The  Americans  reported  that  they 


destroyed  over  100  machines  and  21  balloons, 
and  the  Belgians  one. 

’’I'he  month  of  Septeniber  had  seen  the 
enemy  driveir  back  along  his  whole  line 
from  the  A^ser  to  the  iMeuse ; his  losses  in 
men  had  been  ex-tremely  heavy  and  in 
material  even  more  serious.  Plainly, 
the  end  of  his  fighting  powder  was  drawing 
near,  though  it  was  not  yet  absolutely 
reached. 
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.4rras-Albert  Railway  line,  British 
reach,  169 

Ashmore,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  B.,  in  command 
of  London  Ait  Difence  Area,  Aug., 
1917,  280 

Asiago  Sector,  Austrian  attacks  repulsed 
by  French  and  British,  June,  1918, 
32,  33 

Asquith,  Ylr.  H.  H. : challenge  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  Paris  si)eech,  377  ; 
effect  of  Rumanian  coilap.se  on 
resignation,  418 ; pre-War  policy, 
398 ; replies  to  Dardanelles  Com- 
missioners’ criticisms,  369;  on  the- 
Maurice  allegations,  386  ; on  Meso- 
potamian Report,  371 
.Austria : Allied  policy,  Italian  com- 
ment, 9-14  ; new  commercial  treaty 
with  Hungary,  239 

Austria,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  death, 
Nov.,  1916,  252 

Austria,  Archduke  Frederick : Coi,  • 
mander-in-Chief  of  Austro-Hui  • 
garian  Army,  1914,  on  Czech  dis- 
loyalty, 1915,  230,  231  ; secret 
memorandum  on  Germahizatior, 
S.’pt.,  1915,  237 

Austria,  Archduke  Joseph,  in  command 
in  Montello  Sector,  June,  1918,  31, 
34 

Austria-Hungary  : July,  1914 — Novem- 
ber, 1916,  217-252 ; Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  military  dictatorship 
establ  shed,  225-229 ; Cabinet,  re- 
construction of,  239  ; “ Central 

Europe  ” propaganda,  240-242 ; 
Germanization  and  Centralization 
schemes,  220,  221,  237-245  ; Haps- 
burg  Monarchy,  interests  of,  219- 
221  ; Magyar  policy,  222,  223,  245- 
249;  Parliament,  demand  for  re- 
assembling, 1916,  249-251  ; S'rbi;  n 
menace,  219  ; situation  in  1914,  236, 
237  ; Sturgkh  Government,  237  ; 
Subject  Nationalities,  219-236 ; 
.Autonomy  movement,  Rome  Con- 
ference, April,  1918,  19-21  ; Czechc- 
Slovaks,  224,  229-  234 ; leading 
Ministers  imprisoned,  232;  mutiny 
in  Army,  229,  230 ; Y’ugo-Slavs, 
brutal  treatment  of,  229  ; position 
of  the,  225,  226  ; Little  Russians 
(Ukrainians),  234-236 ; Pol  sh 
policy,  223  ; Polish  question,  244  ; 
trialist  solution,  247-249 
-Austrian  offensive  on  Italian  Front, 
June,  1918,  1-36  : plans  for,  27,  28 
Arue  Line:  French  attack,  126  ; German 
withdrawal,  123 


B 

Baalbek,  Allies  capture,  206 
Baghdad-Mosul  Road,  operations  Oct., 
1918,  213 

Bailloul,  British  take,  299 
Banks,  Lieut.  C.  C.,  brings  down  German 
raider  in  flames  at  Wickford,  270 
Bapaume,  advance  on,  173 ; New 
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Zealanders  reach,  292  ; occupy,  298 
Battle  of,  167-174,  289-302  ; British 
and  German  dispositions,  166 ; 
main  attack,  Aug.  23,  172-174 
Barnes,  Mr.  George  ; in  War  Cabinet,  373 
Barnes,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  R.,  in  command 
of  57th  Division,  448 
Barrow,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  4th 
Cavalry  Division,  193 
Bazentin-le-Grand,  Welsh  troops  cap- 
ture, 291 

Bazoches,  Americans  enter,  289 
Beaucourt-sur- Ancre:  Canadian  Cavalry 
take,  148  ; British  occupy,  165 
Beaucourt-sur- A ncre-Moye  nne  vil  le  Li  ne , 
BritisliThird.Army’s  attack,  Aug.  21, 
1918,  168 

Beauievoir-Fonsomme  Line,  435 
Becelaerc,  British  take,  445 
Beisan,  Turks  surrender  at,  194 
Belgians,  King  of  the  : in  command  of 
Anglo-Belgian  forces  on  the  Belgian 
Coast,  166 ; in  Flanders,  445 ; 
issues  Army  Order  to  troops  before 
attack  on  Dixmude-Ploegsteert  line, 
445  ; on  the  Western  Front,  Aug., 
1918,  155 

Below,  Gen.  von,  in  command  of  German 
Seventeenth  Army,  166 ; issues 
Army  Order  at  Cambrai,  Sept.,  1918, 
453 

Berenini,  .Signor,  Conference  with  tho 
Yugo-Slavs,  17 

Berlin,  preparations  for  air  atUicks  on, 
288 

Bernhardi,  Gen.  von,  in  command  of 
German  XV.  Corps,  73 
Bcrthelot,  Gen.  : in  command  of  Fifth 
Army  in  Reims  region,  84,  444  ; 
in  thie  Valley  of  the  Ardre,  111 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Herr  von  : .Austrian 
policy,  238  ; reply  to  Baron  Burian 
on  Polish  question,  248 
Beves,  Brig. -Gen. : in  command  of 
Kilwa  force  in  East  .Africa,  50-53 
Beyrut : 7th  (Meerut)  Division  advance 
on,  204,  take,  205 ; French  and 
British  ships  enter  harbour,  205 
BirJwood,  Gen.,  in  command  of  Fifth 
British  Army,  166 

Birch-Nablus  Road:  see  Jerusalem- 
Shechem  Road 

Blacklock,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  A.,  in  command 
of  63rd  Division,  306 
Boehn,  Gen.  von ; in  command  of  First 
German  Army  .at  Reims,  84  ; re- 
treat, 97 

Boiicmia : .Austrian  military  dictator- 
ship in,  229-234  ; S -paratist  policy, 
243 

Boll,  Sir  J.  L.,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen. 
Allenby,  183 

Borjevitch,  Gen.,  Austrian  Generalis- 
simo, conducts  attack  across  Piave, 
June,  1918,  31,  34 

Buries,  Gen.  von,  German  .Army  Corps 
Comrnandir.  159 

Bi  elT’.  Signor,  Italian  Premier,  fall  of, 
Oct.,  1917,  1-5 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  Provinces  : Austro- 
Hungarian  deportations  and  mass- 
acres, 225-227 

Bourlon  Wood,  Canadians  take,  448 
Brandenburg,  Capt.  : in  command  of 
German  Battle-plane  Squadron_  in 
r.aids  on  Englaiui.  May,  1917,  258; 
loader  of  davl.ght  ra.ds  on  Loudon, 
261 

Brandon,  Lieut.,  destroys  L.15,  .April, 
1916.  284 

liray-sur-Somme.  .Australians  take,  173 
Brenta  Valiev.  Conrad  von  Hotzendorf’s 
.attack  and  fa. lure,  June,  1918, 
30-32 

Briey,  Second  .American  -Army  feint 
against  Gernuan  positions,  at,  440 
British  Armv  ; in  France,  Aug.,  1914 — 
Dec.,  1917,  general  review,  397- 
432 ; part  played  at  beginning  of 
fighting  on  AA'estern  Front,  402 ; 
faulty  staff  organization  (1915), 
411 ; strategy  summarized,  428—432 
British  East  Africa,  Compulsory  Service 
Act  in  force,  March,  1917,  42 
Brutinel,  Brig. -Gen.,  in  command  of 
Canadian  Cyclist  Battalion,  Battle 
of  Amiens,  139 
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Bulflu,  Gen.  Sir  Edward  ; in  command 
of  XXI.  Corps,  184-186;  wins 
Battle  of  Sharon,  188-190;  entry 
into  Beyrut,  204 
Bulleconrt,  British  take,  299 
Burian,  Baron  : Succeeds  Count  B'rch- 
told  as  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  Jan.,  1915,  246  ; Memor- 
andum on  Polish  question  to  ilerr 
von  JSjthmann-ilollweg,  247,  248 
Butlar,  von,  Zeppelin  commander,  at- 
tempt to  reach  East  Afr.ca,  66 
Butler,  Lieut.-Gen.  S.r  H.  K,,  in  com- 
mand of  III.  Corps  in  Battle  of 
-•Imieiis,  Aug.,  1918,  139 
Buttlaer-Brandeufels,  Capt.  Baron 
Preusch  von,  in  command  of 
squadron  of  airships  in  raid  on 
Yorkshire  coast,  Cct.,  1917,  254 
Byng,  Gen.  SjT  Julian  : in  command  of 
British  Third  Army,  166,  303 ; 
plans  at  Canibrai,  426,  427  ; visit 
from  King  George  V.,  on  Western 
Front,  155 


c 


Cadbury,  Maj.,  brings  down  Zeppelin 
£.70  in  tiaraes,  258 
Cagnicourt,  British  captirre,  306 
Cambrai,  Battle  of,  1917,  strategical 
review  of,  426-428  ; fighting  round, 
Sept.,  1918,  452,  453 
Cambrai-St.  Quentin  Front,  Franco- 
British  attack  on,  451-454 
Campbell,  Maj. -Gen.  J.,  in  command  of 
3l3t  U. Vision,  73 

Canal  du  Nord  : description  of,  436  ; 
Allied  attack  on,  Sept.,  1918,  446- 
449 ; French  progress  up  to,  298  ; 
German  defences  on,  435  ; Mangin's 
Army  engaged  in  region  of,  301 
Capo  Sile,  action  near,  30 
Carson,  Sir  Edward,  resigns  from  War 
Cabinet,  384 

Casualties,  British  and  German  esti* 
mates,  426 

Cavan,  Lord,  counter-attacks  in  Asiago 
Sector,  June,  1918,  33 
Central  Europe  ” movement,  240 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Austen;  criticised  ly 
Mesopotamia  Commission,  30'. , 
reply,  370,  371  ; resigns  Secretary- 
ship of  State  for  India,  370  ; inembt  r 
of  War  Cabinet,  1918,  371  ; Chan- 
cellor  of  the  E.vchequer,  396 
Cha  nberlain,  Mr.  Neville,  Minister  cf 
N.ational  Service,  380 
Champagne,  Franco-American  attack  in. 
Sept.,  1918,  440 

Chiteau-Thierry : Americans  at,  88 ; 
Germans  retreat  from  and  sack  o), 
99 

Chaulnes,  French  take,  295 
Chauvel,  Gen.  Sir  Henry  : in  command 
of  Desert  Mounted  Corps  in  Pales- 
tine, 184 ; advance  on  Damascus, 
200  ; advance  on  Homs,  205 
Chaytor,  Gen.  Sir  Edward  : in  command 
of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Mounted  Division  in  Palestine,  184  ; 
feint  attacks  east  of  tlie  Jordan, 
187 ; advance  on  the  Jerichc- 
Beisan  Road,  composition  of  force, 
197 

Chetwode,  Gen.  Sir  Philip : subsidiary 
attack  on  the  Jerusalem-Shechem 
Road,  187  ; composition  of  Divisions 
in  PaPstine,  190,  191 
Chipilly : Allied  advance  to,  140  ; 
British  take,  144 

Chiwata : British  capture  position  at, 
63  ; British  enter,  Nov.,  1917,  64 
Churchill,  Mr.  Winston ; on  defence 
against  air  raids  on  England,  278  ; 
replies  to  Dardanelles  Commission's 
criticisms,  369  ; appointed  Secretary 
of  State  lor  War,  396 
Clarke,  Brig. -Gen.,  in  command  of  14th 
Brigade,  193 

dynes,  Mr.,  withdraws  from  Govern- 
ment, 391 

Coffin,  Maj.-Gen.  C.,  in  command  of 
36th  Division,  445 

Col  del  Rosso,  Italians  take,  Jan.,  1918, 
24 

Combles,  18th  Division  take,  298 
Constantinople,  Handley-Page  bombing 
machine  attacks,  July,  1917,  285 
Contalmaison,  British  capture,  289 
Corfu,  Pact  of,  signed,  July,  1917,  16 
Coucy-le-Chateau,  French  enter,  310 
Courcelette,  British  take,  173 
Courcelles,  British  reach,  169 
Crise  Valley,  French  reach,  116,  119 
Croatia,  Austrian  treatment  of  popula- 
tion in,  227 


Croisilles,  British  take,  297 
Cromer,  Lord,  Chairman  of  Dardanelles 
Commission,  death,  369 
Crowe,  Brig. -Gen.,  on  German  blockade 
running  in  Sudi  Bay,  41 
Cubitt,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  A.,  in  command  of 
38th  (Welsh)  Division,  297 
Cunliffe,  Brig.-Gen.  F.  C.,  commander  of 
Nigerian  Brigade,  51,  60 
Currie,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  E.,  in  com- 
mand of  Canadian  Corps  in  Battle 
of  Amiens,  Aug.,  1918,  139 
Curzon,  Lord,  on  War  Cabinet  system, 
363 

Czecho-Slovak  Legion,  on  Italian  Front, 
1918,  29 


D 


Dalmatia,  Italian  interests  in,  13 ; 

claims  and  demands.  14,  15 
Damascus,  British  advance  on,  200-203  ; 
entry,  202 

Dardanelles  Campaign,  Fisher  contro- 
versy, 409 

Dardanelles  Commission,  369 
Davies,  Maj.-Gen.  H.  R.,  in  command  of 
11th  Division,  449 

Deheney,  Gen.  : in  command  of  French 
First  Army  on  right  of  British 
Fourth  Army,  Battle  of  Amiens, 
139,  166;  placed  at  disposal  of 
Field-Marshal  Haig,  July,  1918, 
137  ; advance  on  Roye,  289  ; on 
the  Avre,  294 

Degoutte,  Gen.  : in  command  of  French 
Army  between  IMarne  and  Ource, 
85  ; reaches  the  Neuilly-St.  Front- 
Courchamps  line,  98  ; in  Flanders, 
446  ; on  the  Ourcq,  111 
Demuin-Marcelcave-Cerisy  line,  British 
reach,  140 

Der’aa ; Arabs  capture,  200 ; British 
air  attack  on,  187 

Deventer,  Gen.  van  : appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  East  Africa,  37, 
takes  over  command,  43  ; awarded 
K.C.M.G.,  68;  dispatches  quoted, 
48,  56,  68  ; description  of  fighting 
for  Naningombe,  54  ; on  Belgian 
troops  in  East  Africa,  62  ; on  the 
Lindi  operations,  52  ; on  prepara- 
tions for  new  East  .African  offensive, 
59 

Deverell,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  J.,  in  command  of 
3rd  Division  of  Vlth  Corps,  169 
Diaz,  Gen.,  number  of  Allied  Divisions 
under,  April,  1918,  28 
Dillon,  Mr.  John  : Leader  of  Irish 
Nationalist  Party,  382  ; withdrawal 
of  Party  from  House  of  Commons, 
384 

Dixmude-Ploegsteert  Line,  .Anglo-Bel- 
gian  attack  on.  Sept.,  1918,  415 
Djemal  Paslia,  treatment  of  tire  Syrians 
by,  203 

Dranoutre,  British  enter,  300 
Drocoiirt-Qii&ant  Line,  British  penetrate, 
305,  306 

Driiirl,  H.M.S.,  help  in  Palestine  opera- 
tions, Sept.,  1918,  188 


E 


Eastern  Front,  British  policy,  “ East- 
erners ” and  “ Westerners,”  408-410 

Eben,  Gen.  von,  in  command  of  German 
.Army  between  von  Hutier  and  von 
Boehn,  109 

Eberliardt,  Gen.,  in  command  of  Army 
in  Veslc  Sector,  166 

Edwards,  Br,g.-Gen.,  in  pursuit  of  Maj. 
AVintgens,  48 

Einem,  Gen.  von,  in  command  of  (Terman 
Third  Army,  84 

El  Afule,  Cavalry  capture,  193 

Emir  Abdulla,  formal  entry  into  Medina, 
216 

Emir  Faisal,  in  operations  against 
Turkish  Fourth  Army,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  199 

Emir  Zeid,  in  command  of  Hedjaz  force 
at  Ma’an,  200 

Ep5hy,  British  take,  310  ; fighting  in, 
4.38 

Ephraim,  Battle  of,  191 

Escaut  Canal,  Allies  cross.  Sept.,  1918, 
451 

Esdraelon,  Plain  of,  British  Cavalry 
cross,  195 

Es  Salt,  New  Zealanders  capture,  199 

Et  Tireh : Turkish  resistance  at,  189; 
75th  Division  take  position,  188 


F 


Fakhri  Pasha,  T'urkish  Commander  at 
Medina,  216 

Fane,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  7th 
(Meerut)  Division,  185 
Faverolles,  French  First  Army  take,  152 
F4re-en-Tardenois ; German  resistance, 
115 ; French  capture,  116  ; im- 
portance of,  112 
FAre  Forest,  Allies  take,  115 
Ferguson,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  C.,  completes 
capture  of  Bullecourt,  Hendecourt, 
captures  Rien-lez-Cagnicourt,  301 
Fielding,  Maj.-Gen.  G.  P.  T.,  in  com- 
mand of  Guards  Division,  174 
Fisher,  Lord,  proposal  in  1914  to  enter 
Baltic,  408  ; naval  policy,  409 
Fisher,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.,  secures  passing  ol 
Education  Act,  388 
Fismes,  Americans  take,  123 
Flanders,  Allied  offensive  in.  Sept.,  1918, 
445,  446 

Flanders  Ridge,  Allies  capture,  446 
FlesquiAres,  .Allies  capture,  449 
Fleurbai.x,  British  take,  416 
Foch,  Gen.,  created  Marshal  of  France, 
126  ; Commander-in-Chief  of  Allied 
Armies  in  France,  376  ; strategy  in 
Allied  advance,  Aug.,  1918,  303, 
301 ; in  Second  Ilattle  of  the  Marne, 
July,  1918,  100 ; on  the  German 
concentration  round  Reims,  83 
Forester,  H.M.S.,  help  in  Palestine  opera- 
tions, Sept.,  1918,  188 
Forges,  Americans  take,  443 
French,  F.M.  Viscount : Army  Order 
before  First  Battle  of  the  Marne 
issued,  402,  403 ; at  First  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  1914,  404 ; plans  to 
transfer  British  .Army  from  .Aisne 
into  Flanders,  1914,  404  ; criticism 
of  1915  offensives,  410-412  ; retires 
from  Command-in-Cliief,  413;  in 
charge  of  .Anti-Aircraft  Land  De- 
fences, 281  ; Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  384 

French  .Army,  efficiency  of,  overestimated 
at  beginning  of  war,  400 
Frenzela  Valley,  enemy  attack  stopped, 
June,  1918,  31 

Fresnes-RouvToy  Line  : British  attack 
on,  438  ; German  position,  435 
Fresnibres,  Third  French  Army  capture, 
159 

Fresnoy-les-Roye  ; British  bombard, 
158 ; French  reach  line,  152 ; 
capture,  289 


G 

Gallwitz,  Gen.  von,  in  northern  part  of 
Lorraine,  166 

Geddes,  Sir  Auckland,  Minister  of 
National  Service,  380 
Geddes,  Sir  Eric,  appointed  to  reorganize 
railways  behind  the  lines,  378 
George  V.,  King,  visits  France,  Aug., 
1918,  154-156 

German  Army,  conditions  in  Aug.,  1918, 
158,  159 

German  East  Africa  (IV.),  the  Campaign 
in,  37-72 ; atrocities  during  tlie 
Naumanu  raid,  49  ; Belgian  coopera- 
tion, 47-49,  56-59  ; c.asualties  and 
captures,  66 ; chase  and  capture  of 
Naumann,  48,  49 ; Gen.  van 

Deventer  takes  over  command,  43  ; 
combined  movement  by,  59,  60 ; 
final  stage,  62-72 ; German  raids 
into  Portuguese  territory,  46,  47  ; 
German  retreat,  60 ; retreat  to 
Portuguese  territory,  63-67  ; Ger- 
man surrender,  72 ; Gen.  Hoskins 
reorganizes  firces,  41-43;  Kilwa 
and  Lindi  operations,  52-56  ; open- 
ing of  main  Offensive,  Sept.,  1917, 
60  ; Portuguese  cooperation,  62 ; 
sufferings  of  British  prisoners 
during,  66,  67 
Germany,  air  raids  into,  131 
Giardino,  Gen.,  in  command  of  Italian 
Fourth  .Army,  28 

Girdwood,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  S.,  in  command 
of  74th  Division,  309 
Glasgow,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  W.,  in  command 
of  Ist  Australian  Division,  172 
Godley,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  A.,  in  command 
of  XXII.  Corps  reinforcements  on 
French  Front,  July,  1918,  8-3; 
progress  up  the  Ardre,  102 
Goraifcourt,  British  capture,  172 
Gontard,  Gen.  von,  in  Second  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  91 

Gorringc,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  T.,  in  com- 
mand of  47th  Division,  172 
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Oouraud,  Oen.,  in  command  of  French 
• Fourth  Army,  166,  441  ; in  Reims 
re^on,  84 , Army  Order  to  French 
troops  at  Reims,  July  7,  191«, 
«3,  84,  89,  stops  German  advance 
at  Reims  July,  1 918,  100  ; advances 
beyond  the  line  St.  Hilaire-le- 
Grand — Souain-Mesnil,  109 
Grant,  Brig.-Gen.,  in  command  oi  4th 
Australian  L.H.  Brigade  in  Pales- 
tine, 194,  200 

Grappa  Sector,  tigh'ing  in,  24 
Grave  di  Papadopoli,  Austrians  cross 
Piave  at,  June,  1918,  34 
Great  Britain  : Air  Ministry,  changes, 
335 ; Corn  Production  Act,  372  ; 
Dardanelles  Commission,  369  ; Edu- 
cation .4ct,  388  ; Election,  General , 
1918,  388-395;  Coalition  triumph, 
394,  395 ; Sinn  Fein  majority, 

395  ; Electoral  Reform,  364,  365  ; 
Woman’s  Suffrage,  364;  Finance. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  second  Budget, 
388  ; Select  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure  appointed,  372 ; taxa- 
tion, income,  luxury,  and  stamps, 
388 : War  Loan,  Second,  372 ; 
House  of  Lords  Reform,  Bryce 
Report,  365  ; Labour  Party’s  Mem- 
orandum on  M’ar  Aims,  375  ; Lans- 
downe  letter  controversy,  375 ; 
Lloyd  George  Government,  histoiy 
of,  361-385 ; Paris  speech  crisis, 
377,  378  ; Maurice  letter  and  debate, 
385-388 ; Mesopotamia  Commis- 
sion, 369-371  ; .Military  Service  Act, 
last,  379-382;  effect  on  tVestern 
Front,  417  ; extended  to  Ireland, 
381 ; Ministries  created,  new,  363  ; 
Ministry,  reconstruction,  1918,  395, 

396  ; Ministry,  Munitions,  creation, 
413 ; Jlnnitions  shortage,  eU'ect  of, 
413 ; National  tVar  .Mms  Com- 
mittee, formation  of,  375  ; Parlia- 
ment, members  attend  services  at 
St.  Margaret’s  on  fourth  anniversary 
of  War  and  .Armistice  thanksgiving, 
388  : political  events,  1917-18,  361- 
396 : unpreparedness  for  War, 
causes  of,  39'7-4n0  ; War  Aims,  see 
" War  Aims  ” ; War  Cabinet,  criti- 
cisms of,  363  ; Report,  1917,  quoted, 
362 ; secretariat  created,  362 ; 
functions,  363 

Greenland  Hill,  British  capture,  297 
Gregory,  Brig.-Gen.,  in  command  of 
11th  Cavalry  Brigade,  198 
Gricourt,  .\llies  at,  438 
Guillaumat,  Gen.,  in  command  of  French 
Fifth  .4rmy,  166,  454 


H 


Hackwill,  Capt.  G.  H.,  brings  dosvn 
German  raider  in  flames  at  Wick- 
ford,  270 

Haifa,  5th  Cavalry  Division  occupy,  199 
Haig,  F.M.  Sir  Douglas : appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  413 ; coopera- 
tion on  the  Slarne  Front.  83 ; 
defence  of  Passchendaele  battle, 
425 ; dispatches  quoted,  143,  400, 
412,  427  ; luncheon  to  King  George 
and  President  Poincare.  155;  plans 
for  Battle  of  Bapaume,  167  ; Somme 
plans  miscarry,  418;  Special  Order 
of  the  Day,  Aug.  4,  1918,  quoted, 
126 ; telegram  to  Marshal  Foch, 
-4ug.  7, 1918, 126  , plans  on  Western 
Front,  Sept.,  1918,  439  ; on  mechani- 
cal contrivances,  420,  421 
Haldane,  Viscount : pre-War  policy, 

398  ; originator  of  Territorial  Force, 

399 

Haldane,  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  A.  L.,  in  com- 
mand of  VI.  Corps  in  Battle  of 
Bapaume,  Aug.,  1918,  168 
Hamel : Americans  and  .4ustralians 
take,  July,  1918,  76,  128;  French 
Third  Army  capture,  161 ; Germans 
abandon, 124 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  Chairman  of 
Mesopotamia  Commission,  369 
Hankey,  Sir  ^laurice.  Secretary  to  War 
Cabinet,  362 

Hannyngton,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.,  in  com- 
mand of  Kilwa  Force  in  East  Africa, 
50  ; resumes  command,  59 
Hardinge,  Lord,  criticized  by  Meso- 
potamia Commission,  369 ; reply, 
369,  370 

Hare,  Slaj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  54th 
Division  in  Palestine,  184 
Harman,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  E.  W.,  in  com- 
m.and  of  3rd  Cavalry  Division  at 
Battle  of  Amiens,  143 


Harper,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  M.,  in  com- 
mand of  IV.  Corps  in  Battle  of 
Bapaume,  Aug.  21,  1918,  168 
Havrincourt,  62nd  Division  take,  309 
Havrincourt-Ep6hy,  B.attle  of,  309,  310 
Hawthorn,  Col. ; occupies  Likiiju,  51  ; 
in  vicinity  of  Nupondas,  55;  take.s 
over  Gen.  Northey’s  command,  70 
Hedjaz,  Allies’  recognition  of  independ- 
ence of,  211 

Hem,  British  capture,  298 
Hendecourt,  British  take,  299 
Henderson,  Jfr.  Arthur ; goes  on  sp  -cial 
mission  to  Russia,  373 ; explains 
attitude,  373,  374 ; resigns  from 
War  Cabinet,  374 

Henin-sur-Cojeul,  British  take,  174 
High  M'ood,  lighting  in,  292 
Hill,  Maj.-Gen.  J.,  in  command  of  52nd 
Division,  174,  190 

Hindenburg,  F.M.  von,  on  German 
failure.  125, 126 

Hindenburg  Line  ; .411ied  advance  to  the. 
Sept.,  1918,  307,  309,  310,  437  ; 
British  attack  on.  Sept.,  1918,  306  ; 
broken  about  Marcoing.  451  ; Ger- 
man positions  at  Havrincourt,  309 
Hodgson,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of 
.-tustr.alian  Mounted  Division,  194 
Hohenlohe-Schilling.sfiirst.  Prince  Con- 
rad zu,  .Austrian  Minister  of  In- 
terior, 1915-16,  239 

Holnon,  British  take  village  and  wood, 
309 

Holnon-Vendhuille  Line,  British  Fourth 
Army’s  attack  on,  451 
Homs,  Desert  Mounted  Corps  occupy, 
Oct.,  1918,  205,  207 

Home,  Gen.,  in  command  of  First 
British  Army,  166 

Home.  Sir  Robert,  appointed  Minister 
of  Labour,  396 

Hoskins.-  Gen.,  in  command  of  3rd 
(Lahore)  Division,  185 ; confers 
with  Gyn.  Malfeyt  at  Tabora,  48  ; 
difficulties  of  East  African  Cam- 
paign, 38-40  ; dispatches  quoted, 
47 ; reorganizes  forces  in  East 
Africa,  41-43  ; leaves  East  Africa,  43 
Hotzendorff,  Gen.  Conrad  von  : Chief  of 
Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff, 
239  ; attack  and  failure  in  Brenta 
Valley,  June,  1918,  30,  32;  on  con- 
ditions in  Austria-Hungary,  Jan., 
1919,  217 

Houlthulst  Forest,  Belgians  clear,  445 
Hull,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  C.  P.  A.,  in  command 
of  56th  Division,  174 
Humbert,  Gen.,  in  command  of  Third 
French  Army,  137,  166 ; advance 
on  Lassigny,  152  ; gains  the  Liber- 
mont-Guiscard-Apilly  line,  307,  .309 
Hutier,  Gen.  von,  in  command  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Roye,  166 
Huyghe,  Col.,  in  command  of  Belgian 
Forces  in  German  East  Africa,  56 ; 
pursuit  of  Wintgens  column,  48 


I 


Use,  Gen.,  in  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
91 

Independent  Air  Force,  formation,  con- 
stitution (May,  1918)  and  objects, 
286,  287 

India  : constitutional  reforms,  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Report,  372 ; cotton 
duties  371 

Ireland  ; Comprilsory  Service  contro- 
versy, 382-384  ; Home  Rule  Con- 
vention, 366,  367  ; Sinn  Feiners, 
deportation  of,  384 

Irles,  British  capture,  173 

Ismail  Hakki  Pasha ; Commander  of 
Turkish  Army  in  Mosul  Vilayet, 
212 ; leaves  Beyrut,  204 ; sur- 
render to  Gen.  Sir  W.  Marshall,  213 

Italian  Front ; Austrian  Offensive,  June, 
1918,  disposition  of  Italian  troops, 
28,  plans  for,  27,  28,  opening  of,  31, 
captures,  36,  losses  during,  36 ; 
British  Divisions  withdrawn  for 
France,  27  ; difficulties  of  Italian 
defensive,  April,  1918,  28 ; minor 
actions  in  1918,  21-25 ; situation 
at  end  of  1917,  21,  23 

Italians,  in  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  88 ; on  the  Western  Front, 
97,  102,  111 

Italo  - Yugo  - Slav  Agreement,  terms 
quoted,  19,  20 

Italy,  1917-1918  ; Allied  policy  toward 
Austria,  Italian  comment,  9-14 ; 
Austria’s  last  Olfensive,  1-36 ; 
Boselli  Ministry,  criticism  of,  1,  fall 
of,  Oct.,  1917,  2-5 ; Dalmatian 
claims  and  demands,  13-15  inter- 


nal and  political  situation,  1917-18 
1-21  ; London  Agrecmmt,  .April, 
1915,  14,  15 ; Orlando  .Ministry, 
formation  of,  5 ; Yugo-Slav  con- 
troversy, 12-21 


J 

Jaulgonne,  Americans  take,  103 

Jenin,  .Australians  capture,  194 

Jericho-Bc-isan  Ro.ad,  Ch.aytor’s  advance 
on  the,  197 

Jerusalem-Shechem  Road,  Chetwode’s 
attack  on,  188;  Turkish  defences  on, 
191 

Jewish  Battalion  in  Palestine,  197 

Jisr  B’liat  Yakub,  Australians  cross 
Jordan  at,  200 

Jisr-ed-Damieh,  British  West  Indies 
Regiment  storm  bridgehead  on 
the,  197 

Joffre,  Marshal : strategy  on  the  Marne, 
1914,  402,  403 ; removed  from 
acti\3  command  of  French  Army, 
1917,  421 

Jordan  : .Australians  cross  at  ,lisr  Benat 
Yakub,  200  ; operations  in  the  east, 
190,  200  ; Turks  retreat  across  the, 
bombed  by  Briti.sh  airmen,  196,  197 

Juvigny,  .Americans  capture,  301 


K 


Kaiser,  The,  on  the  Western  Front, 
July,  1918,  90 

Kavanagh,  Lieut.-Gen.  C.  T.  .McM.,  in 
command  of  British  Cavalry  Corps, 
Battle  of  Amiens,  .Aug.,  1918,  139 
Kelly,  Brig.-Gen.,  in  command  of  13th 
Brigade  in  P.alestine,  193 
Kemmel  Hill,  British  take,  302 
Keyes,  .Adm.  -lir  R.  ; in  command  of 
Dover  Patrol  off  Belgian  Coast,  166  ; 
attends  King  George  V.  in  Royal 
.Air  Force  Review  on  Western 
Front,  Aug.,  1918,  155 
Kilwa  area ; German  positions,  40  ; 
Maj,  Tyndall’s  action,  40 ; opera- 
tions, 52-56 ; von  Lettow  makes 
base  at  Li  wale,  44 
Kirkuk,  British  capture,  213 
Kitchener,  Earl  ; Mr.  .Asquith’s  defence 
of,  369  ; Dardanelles  policy,  409 
Klofac,  M.,  imprisonment  of,  1914,  232 
Kovess,  Gen.,  treatment  of  Ukrainians, 
1914,  235 

Kramarz,  Dr.,  arrest  and  trial  of,  232, 
233 

Kraut,  Maj.,  enters  Portuguese  territory 
during  East  African  Campaign,  46 


L 

La  Bass6e,  British  line  advanced  north- 
west of,  439 

Lacouture,  British  occupy,  300 
Laffaux  Mill,  Germans  counter-attack 
and  ab.andon,  311 

Lambert,  Maj. -Gen.  T.  .8.,  in  command 
of  32nd  British  Division,  172 
Lansdowne,  Dailii  TeUvr'tph  letter  dis- 
cussion, 375' 

L.aon,  French  advance  on.  Sept.,  1918, 
312 

Lassigny,  G“n.  Humbert's  advances  to- 
wards 1 52 ; captures,  1 59 
Laversine,  fighting  around,  75 
Law,  Mr.  Bonar  : (irst  Budget,  372  ; on 
Military  position,  .Mar.,  1918,  378  ; 
on  record  of  War  Cabinet,  363 
Lawe  River,  British  occupy  line  of  the, 
300 

Lawford,  Maj.-Gen.  S.  T.  B.,  in  com- 
mand of  4l3t  Division,  445 
Lawrie,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  E.,  in  command  of 
63rd  Division,  109 

Leban,  Turks  surrender  to  Gen.  Cliaytor 
a'  200 

Le  Cai/;au,  British  stand  against  orders 
at,  191 1,  404 

Ledeghem,  British  take,  446 
Iiee,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  P.,  in  command  of 
18th  Division,  171 

Lens,  British  enter  western  outskirts  of, 
307 

Le  QuPsncI,  British  take,  144 
Le  Sars,  British  capture,  291 
Le.strem,  British  capture,  300 
Le  Tronquoy  Tunnel,  .Allies  capture,  452 
Lettow- Vortieck,  Gen.  von ; in  com- 
mand of  German  Force  in  East 
.Africa,  37  ; at  Kilwa  and  Lindi,  43  ; 
retreat  in  East  Africa,  60,  61  ; 
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retreat  into  Portu^iese  territory, 
63,  64-67  ; surrender  of,  72  ; Capt. 
Doliiey  on,  46 

Lewis,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  lit.,  in  command  of 
30th  Division,  451 

Liggett,  Gen.,  in  command  of  First 
American  Army,  441 
Lihons,  Australians  capture,  153 
Liman  von  .Sanders,  Gen.  : Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Germano-'l'urkish  forces, 
183 ; escape  from  Nazareth,  195 
Lindequist,  Gen.  von,  in  Second  Battle 
of  the  Marne,  91 

Lindi  Area : German  activity,  40 ; 

operations,  52,  55,  56 
Lipsett,  Maj.-Gen.  L.  J.,  in  command  of 
Fourth  Division,  306 
Liwalc,  Nortliey’s  raiding  force  enters, 
Oct.,  1917,  62 

Llewellyn,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  H.,  work  in 
East  Africa,  42 

Lloyd  George,  Rt.  Hon.  David  : an- 
nounces in  House  terms  of  Armistice 
with  Germany,  Nov.  11,  1918,  388  ; 
attitude  towards  Austria,  criticism 
in  Italy,  8,  10,  12 ; Amstrian  policy, 
negotiations  with  Count  Mensdorff, 
12 ; coalition  policy,  389,  390 ; 
Eastern  and  Western  policy  of,  418, 
420 ; Election  programme,  393 ; 
message  to  S gior  Orlando,  36  ; 
Minister  of  Munitions,  413;  Paris 
speech,  discussion  and  justification, 
377,  378 ; reply  to  Gen.  Maurice’s 
allegations,  387 ; last  iililitary 
S.^rvice  Bill,  381 ; suggests  Irish 
Convention,  366  ; on  Mesopotamian 
Report,  371 ; on  Stockliolm  Con- 
ference, 374  ; on  War  Aims,  375 
Locre  Area,  German  line  of  defence  cap- 
tured in  the,  167 

London  Agreement  signed,  .April,  1915, 
14 

Long,  Mr.  Walter,  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  396 
Longley,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  lOth 
Division  in  Palestine,  19il 
Loomis,  Maj.-Gen.  F.  O.  W.,  in  com- 
mand of  3rd  Canadian  Division,  448 
Loos,  Battle  of,  1915,  cr.ticisms  of,  411; 

stall  work  inellic.ent  at,  417 
Ludendorlt,  Gen.  von  : orders  issued  by, 
July,  1918,  150,  161,  162;  on 
German  strategic  failure,  125 
Lukuledi  estuary,  Germans  driven  from, 
52 

Lys  Front,  value  of  Foch’s  strategical 
tactics,  304,  305 
Lys  River,  British  cross,  446 
Lys  Sal  ent,  Germans  abandon,  302 
Lys  Valley,  Germans  withdraw  from, 
Aug.,  1918,  165 


M 


Ma’an,  Arabs  occupy,  200 

MacAndrew,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of 
5th  Cavalry  Division  in  Palestine, 
193 

MacDonell,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  C.,  in  Flanders, 
449 

Maclagen,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  Sinclair,  in  com- 
mand of  4th  Australian  Division, 
309 

Mahenge  : Belgian  operations,  56-59  ; 
Maj.  Batailie’s  advance,  56  ; Bel- 
gians capture,  57  ; Tafel's  Head- 
quarters at,  44 

Main-de-Massiges,  French  regain,  109 

Maisons-de-Charapagne,  Germans  attack, 
90 

Malfeyt,  Gen.,  Belgian  Royal  Commis- 
sioner in  East  Africa,  48 

Mangin,  Gen. : biographical,  85 ; in 
command  of  Tenth  French  Army, 
85,  166 ; advance  on  Fbre-en- 
'Tardenois,  116  ; captures  Soissons, 
Aug.,  1918,  120 : issues  Order  of 
the’Day  to  British  troops,  122,  123  ; 
operations  between  Oise,  Aisne,  and 
Ailette,  Aug.,  1918,  160,  161  ; 

forward  movement  on  Oise-Ailette- 
.Aisne  line,  289 ; in  fighting  on  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  301;  advance 
across  the  Vesle,  Sept.,  1918,  309 

Alarl-i,  German  blockade  runner,  in  East 
.Africa,  41 

Marindin,  Maj.-Gen.  .A.  H.,  in  command 
of  35th  Division,  445 

Marne  : Germans  cross,  July,  1918,  88, 
89  ; First  Battle  of  (1914),  criticism 
of  British  part  in,  404 ; German 
criticism  of  British  strategy,  403; 
strategical  review  of,  402,  403 ; 
Second  Battle  of,  July,  1918,  73- 
108;  German  comment,  103;  German 
Retreat,  July-.August,  1918, 109-144 


Marshall,  Maj.-Gen.  F.  G.,  in  command 
of  52nd  Division,  449 
Marshail,  Gen.  Sir  W.,  dispatches  quoted, 
212 

Martinpuich,  British  capture,  173,  291 
Marwitz,  Gen.  von  der,  in  command  of 
Second  German  Army,  166,  at 
Battle  of  Amiens,  137 
Masaryk,  Professor,  first  President  of 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  1918,  224 
Masnibres,  Fourth  Army  capture,  452 
Matheson,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  G.,  in  command 
of  Guards  Division  in  Flanders,  449 
Maunoury,  Gen.,  in  command  of  French 
6th  Army  at  First  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  403 

Maurice,  Gen.  Sir  F.  B.,  letter  and 
debate.  May,  1918,  385-388;  letter 
quoted,  386 

Medina,  surrender  of  Turks  at,  216 
Megiddo,  Cavalry  capture,  193 
Jtoh.aricourt,  British  Cavalry  take,  143, 
148 

Jlensdortf,  Count  Albert,  meets  Gen. 
Smuts,  12 

Merris ; Australians  capture  hostiie 
posts  west  of,  73;  First  Division 
take,  81,  129 ; British  raid  in 
northern  section  of,  79 
Merville,  British  capture,  167 
Mesopotamia,  Gen.  Marshall  renews 
operations  in,  Oct.,  1918,  211 
Mesopotamia  Commission,  369-371 
Messines  Ridge,  British  capture,  1917, 
422 

Meteren,  9th  Division  capture,  81 
Milner,  Lord,  Member  of  War  Cabinet, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1918,  363 
Miraumont,  fighting  round,  169 ; British 
take,  173 

Mitry,  Gen.  de  ; in  command  of  Seventh 
Army  on  the  Marne,  84  ; penetrates 
into  the  Forest  of  Riz,  111 
MoeuATes-Gouzeaucourt  Road,  Germans 
attack  Guards,  137 

Monash,  Gen.  Sir  John  : in  command  of 
2nd  and  3rd  Australian  Divisions  in 
Battle  of  Amiens,  Aug.,  1918,  139  ; 
lunches  with  King  George  on 
Western  Front,  155 

Monchy-le-Preux,  Canadians  occupy,  291 
Montagne  de  Paris,  Allies  capture,  96 
Montagu,  Mr.  E.  S.,  succeeds  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  1917,  371 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  372 
Montauban,  British  capture,  291 
Mont  des  Singes,  Frencii  take,  312 
Montdidier,  Germans  retreat,  123;  aban- 
don, 152 

Monte  Asolone,  action  on,  Jan.,  1918,  23 
Monte  di  Val  fella,  Italians  take,  Jan., 
1918,  24 

Montello  region,  Austrians  attack  Italian 
Eighth  Army,  34 
Montl'aucon,  Americans  take,  443 
Mont  St.  Quentin,  British  take,  301 
Mont-sans-Nom,  French  capture,  116 
Montuori,  Gen.,  in  command  ol  Italian 
Sixth  -Army,  28 

Morcourt-Harbonniferes-Caixline,  British 
take,  140 

Moreuil,  British  capture,  143 
Morisel,  British  capture,  143 
Morlancourt:  British  take,  144;  Ger- 
man attack  south,  July,  1918,  138 
Moronvilliers,  Germans  capture  heights 
round,  89 

Morval,  British  take,  301 
Mosul,  surrender,  Nov.,  1918,  213 
Mott,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  53rd 
Division  in  ]?alestine,  188 
Moyenneville,  British  reach,  169 
Mozambique,  Portuguese  Expedition,  62 
Mudra,  Gen.  von,  in  command  of 
German  Army  in  Reims  region,  84  ; 
retreat;  97 

Mullens,  Maj.-Gen.  R.  L.,  in  command 
of  First  Cavalry  Division  at  Battle 
of  Amiens,  143 

Muslimie  Junction,  British  occupy,  209 


N 


Nappes,  British  capture,  98 
Narungombe,  captured  by  Kilwa  force, 
July  19.  1917,  54 

National  War  Aims  Committee,  forma- 
tion of,  375 

Naumann,  Lieut.,  in  German  East 
African  Campaign,  chased  by 
British-Belgian  columns,  48 ; sur- 
renders, 49 

Naumann,  Herr  Friedrich,  organizer  of 
“ Central  Europe  ” movement,  240 
Nauroy,  British  take,  451 
Nazareth,  13th  Cavalry  enter,  196 


Nervesa,  Austrians  cross  Piave  at,  June, 
1918,  34 

Nesle,  French  take,  295 
Neuf-Berquin,  British  occupy,  174 
Neuve  Chapelle,  Battle  of,  1915,  criti- 
cism of,  411 

Neuve  Eglise,  British  capture,  305 
Nitti,  Signor,  criticism  of  Boselli  Govern- 
ment, 2,  3 

Nivelle,  Gen.:  succeeds  Gen.  Jolfre  in 
command  of  French  Army,  1917, 
421 ; failure  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  succeeded  by  Gen.  Petain, 
422 

Northey,  Gen.,  appointed  Governor  of 
British  East  Africa,  70  ; on  Portu- 
guese failure  to  stop  von  Lettow,  65 
Noyoii,  French  take,  295 
Nyasaland,  German  raid  into,  46 


0 


O'Brien,  Mr.  William,  Irish  leader,  383 
O’Grady,  Brig.-Gen.  H.  de  C.,  in  com- 
mand of  Lindi  Force  in  East  Africa 
50,  52 

Oise-Ailette-.Aisne  line,  French  Tenth 
Army’s  forward  movement,  239 
Onslow,  I3rig.-Gen.,  in  command  of  Dth 
Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade  in 
Palestine,  185,  194 
Orange  Hill,  Canadians  capture,  291 
Orlando,  Signor ; Italian  Minister  of  In- 
terior, criticisms  on,  1,2;  policy,  3, 
forms  new  Cabinet,  Oct.,  1917,  5 ; 
interview  with  Dr.  Ante  Trumbitch 
in  London,  19 ; receives  delegates 
of  subject  races  at  Rome  Conference, 
1918,  speech  quoted,  20 ; Lloyd 
George’s  message  to,  36 
O’Ryan,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  F.,  in  command  of 
27th  American  Division,  452 
Oulchy  le  Chateau,  French  capture,  104, 
109 

Ourcq  : Allied  gains  north  of,  119 ; 
American  gains  on  Upper,  116  ; 
Germans  abandon,  116  ; Mangin’s 
advance  up,  103 


P 


Palestine  : .Air  operations  in,  187  ; 
Gen.  Allenby’s  strategy  in  early 
part, of  1918,  184,  Sept.,  1918,  187  ; 
.Allies’  captures,  203 ; British 
strength  and  composition.  Sept., 
1918,  183 ; Bulfin’s  XXI.  Corps, 
composition,  185 ; composition  of 
4th  and  Cavalry  divisions  of 
Mounted  Desert  Corps,  186;  of 
Chetwode’s  Divisions,  190,  191 ; 
conquest  of  Syria,  lfe-216 ; dis- 
■ organization  of  Turkish  .Armies,  197, 
198;  Great  Cavalry  Bide,  Sept., 
1918.  189-197,  composition  of 

troops  in,  197  ; .Jewish  Battalion 
in,  197  ; retreat  of  Turks  in,  196, 
197  ; Turkish  strength  in.  Sept., 
1918,  183 

Palin,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  75th 
Division  in  Palestine,  184,  185 
Papal  Note,  .Aug.,  1917,  Italian  attitude, 
1,  5 

Papeu,  Herr  von,  escape  from  Nazareth, 
195 

Pashitch,  M.,  signs  Pact  ol  Corfu,  Julv, 
1917,  16 

Passchendaelc,  Battle  of  (1917),  criti- 
cisms of,  423-425 

Pavicic,  Dr.  Tresic. : on  Austrian  methods 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegov.na,  225  ; 
persecution  by  .Au.strians,  229 
Payer,  Herr  von,  German  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, interview  on  Germanization 
schemes  for  .Austria  quoted,  241 
Peace  : Armistice  .terms  to  the  'Turks, 
214 ; Turkish  provisions,  210 ; 
“ Peace  Talk,”  Count  Czernin’s 
speech,  Italian  views,  9,  10 
Pennella,  Gen.,  in  command  of  Italian 
Eighth  -Army,  28 

Pereira,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  E.,  in  command 
of  2nd  Division,  449 
Pdronne,  2nd  Australian  Division  ad- 
vance on,  300,  301  ; capture,  302 
Pershing,  Gen.,  in  command  of  Ameri- 
can First  Army  at  St.  Mihiel,  313 
P6tain,  Gen.,  succeeds  C,eu.  Nivelle  as 
Commander  of  French  Army,  422 
Piave  ; Austrians  driven  back  at  Zenson, 
Jan.,  1918,  23;  .Austrians  cross, 
June,  1918,  33-35  ; withdraw  across, 
36 ; Hoods  interfere  with  Austrian 
Olfensive,  June,  1918,  35 
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Pifpape,  Col.  r.  de,  in  command  of 
Frencli  Dctocliment  in  Palestine, 
l.'<4 

Pitman,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  T , in  command  of 
2nd  Cava  ry  1). vision  at  Battle  of 
.■tinicns,  143 

Ploegst’ert  Wood,  Allies  driie  Germans 
from.  446 

Plunier,  Gen.  Sir  H. ; leaves  Italy  for 
France,  1918,  27  ; in  command  of 
Second  British  -Army,  445 ; in- 
vested with  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
155 

Plunket,  Sir  Horace  : appointed  Chair- 
man of  Irish  Convention,  1917-18, 
366  ; presentation  of  Report,  367 
Poelcapelle,  Belgians  take,  445 
J’oincaie,  President,  meets  King  George. 
Ang.,  1918,  155 

Poland  : Russian  policy,  223,  224  : 
Austrian  declaration  for  War 
against  Russia,  Aug.,  1014,  224 
Polish  Question  : German  solution 
adopted,  Nov.,  1916.  248;  p licy 
of  trialism,  247-249 
Ponsonby.  llaj.-Gen.  J.,  in  command  of 
5th  Division.  173 

Portuguese  .Vfrica : Col.  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s  contemplated  retirement 
into,  46 ; East  African  Campaign, 
67-72 

Potiorek,  Gen.,  Military  dictator  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  225 
Prisoners . treatment  by  Germans  in 
East  .\frica,  44,  45,  66,  67 
Proyart,  British  capture,  154 
Puisieux,  Germans  abamlon,  165 
Pys,  British  capture,  173 

Q 

Quast.  Gen.  von,  in  command  of  German 
Sixth  Army  in  Lille  region,  166 
Qneant,  British  take,  307 
(^ueliniane,  von  Lettow  reaches.  70 


R 

Radid,  S.,  leader  of  Croatian  Peasant 
Party,  on  Austrian  treatment  of 
population,  .July,  1917,  227,  229 
Eawlinson,  Gen.  Sir  Henry : in  command, 
of  7th  Division  on  Belgian  Coast. 
1914,  406;  in  command  of  British 
4th  Army,  166 ; opens  Battle  of 
Amiens,  Aug.  8,  1918,  137,  139 ; 
Haig’s  iastructions  to  attack  east 
of  jlmiens,  July,  1918,  137 
Read,  Gen.  G.  W..  in  command  of  II. 

.American  Corps  and  IX.  British,  451 
Redmorid,  Mr.  John  ; leaves  House  of 
Commons,  366 ; death,  382 
Reims  : Allied  progress  east  of,  July, 
1918,  116  ; French  line.s  advanced 
in  front  of,  444  ; German  attack 
east  and  west  of,  July  15,  84-95  ; 
German  attack  east  of  defeated. 
July  4,  1918,  87 

Reims-Meuse  Front,  Franco-American 
Olfensive.  Sept.,  1918,  439-445 
Renner,  Dr.  Karl  ; lirst  Chancellor  of 
Germano-.dustrian  Republic,  1918, 
221  ; on  .Austria,  237 
Ressons-sur-Matz.  French  take,  152 
Rhodesia,  Xorthern,  ton  Lettow  enters. 
72 

Ribdeourt,  French  capture,  156  ; Allies 
capture,  449 

Riche bourg-St.  Vaast,  British  take.  397 
Rien-lez-Cagnicourt,  British  take.  391 
Roberts,  Earl,  Universal  Service  agita- 
tion, 399 

Roljertson.  Maj.-Gen.  P.  R.,  in  command 
of  17th  Division,  ’297 
Robertson.  Gen.  Sir  William,  ceases  to  be 
Chief  of  Imperial  General  Staff,  378 
Roeux,  British  capture.  297 
Rome,  Pact  of,  19-21;  Vngo-Slav 
claims,  21 

Roosevelt.  Lieut.  Quentin,  killed  on 
AVestem  Front,  106 

P.osa,  Col.,  in  command  of  Porttiguese 
troops  in  East  Africa,  62.  65 
Rosenthal,  Maj.-Gen.  C.,  in  command  of 
2nd  Australian  Division.  300 
Rothermere.  Lord,  resignation  from  .Air 
Ministrv,  385 

Roulers-JIenin  Road,  .Allies  reach.  446 
Rouvroy,  British  take,  144 
Ror-uma  River ; Germans  cross.  46  ; 
Tafel’s  retreat  to,  62  ; von  I-ettow 
crosses,  67,  re-crosses.  72 
R.N.V.R.  Anti-Aircraft  Corps;  forma- 
tion. 191 1.  279  ; taken  over  by  War 
Gffice.  279;  man  guns  and  search- 
lights during  air  raids.  279  ; train- 
ing, 280 


Roye,  French  enter,  Aug,,  1918,  293 
Roye-sur-Matz,  French  take,  152 
Royston,  Brig. -Gen.,  in  command  of  3rd 
.Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade  in 
Palestine,  194 

Ruhens,  German  blockade  runner  in 
East  Vfric.a,  41 

Ruffini,  Senator,  on  Committee  for 
Entente  between  Xationalities  sub- 
ject to  .Austria-Hungary,  formation 
of,  18 

Rufiji  River ; Germans  retire  south  of, 
40  ; fighting  in  region  of,  38-41 
Rumilly-Bcaurevoir  line  broken,  454 
Russell',  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  .A.  H.,  in  com- 
mand ot  New  Zealand  Division,  174 
Russia,  Polish  policy.  Grand  Duke  issues 
Manifesto,  .Aug.,  1914,  223 
Ryric,  Brig.-Gen.,  in  command  of  2iid 
.Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade  in 
■ Palestine,  290 


s 


Sailly-Saillisel,  British  take,  301 
St.  L6ger,  Guards  Division  take,  174 
St.  Mard.  French  capture,  289 
St.  Mihiel,  Battle  of,  Americans  in  the. 
Sept.,  1918,  312-314 
St.  Quentin  ; .Allies  capture,  454  ; 

damage  done  by  Germans  in,  454 
St.  Quentin  Canal,  Allies  cross  at  Saint 
Simon,  Sept.,  1918,  311 
Salmon,  Lieut.  W.  G.,  killed  during  fight 
with  daylight  raiders,  July,  1917, 
262 

Samuel,  Air.  Herbert : criticizes  War 
Cabinet,  363  ; appointed  Chairman 
of  Select  Committee  of  National 
Expenditure,  372 

Saiindby,  Capt.,  claim  to  have  destroyed 
Zeppelin  L.48,  253 
Savy  Wood,  French  take,  437 
Scarpe,  Battle  of,  291-298 ; British 
gains  on,  307 

Schnee,  Dr. : Governor  of  German  East 
.Africa,  44,  45 ; flees  from  JIassasi, 
63 

Schroder,  .Adm.  von,  in  command  of 
German  JIarine  Corps,  166 
Scott,  Adm.  Sir  Percy,  improves  air 
defences  of  London,  279 
Seely,  Slaj.-Gen.,  appointed  Under- 
secretary for  Air,  396 
Selency-Gouzeaucourt  line,  British  on 
the,  439 

Selous,  Capt.  F.  C.,  death  in  East 
.Africa,  38 

Sensee  River,  Allies  gain  southern  bank 
of,  449  ; fighting  on,  447  ; German 
retreat  from,  297 

Sergy,  fight  for,  116,  117;  -Americans 
take,  116 

Seringes.  .Americans  take,  118 
Serre.  Germans  withdraw  from,  .Aug., 
1918.  164.  165 

Sliaron.  Plain  of  : Gen.  Allenby's  con- 
centration on,  187 ; Battle  of, 
188-190 

Shea,  Maj.-Gen.,  in  command  of  60th 
(London)  Division.  185 
Shechem,  Allies  enter,  192 
Sheppard,  Brig.-Gen.  S.  H.,  succeeds 
Gen.  Collyer  in  East  Africa,  50 
Shortt,  Mr.,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
384 

Sinha,  Lord,  appointed  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  396 

Sixt  von  -Annin,  Gen.  von,  in  command 
of  German  Fourth  .Army,  166  ; in 
Flanders.  445 

Skinner,  Jlaj.-Gen.  P.  C.  B.,  in  command 
of  14th  Division,  445 
Smith,  Sir  F.  E.,  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 396 

Smith-Dorrien,  Gen.,  criticism  of  action 
at  I.e  Cateau.  1914,  401 
Smuts,  Gen.  : meets  Count  .Albert  Mens- 
dorff,  12  ; included  in  AVar  Cabinet, 
375 

Soissons,  .Allies  capture,  .Aug,,  1918.  120 
Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  Road,  French 
cross,  96,  take,  104 

SoUy-Flood,  Maj.-Gen.  A.,  in  command 
of  42nd  Division,  173 
Somme  : Allies  reach  1917  line  on.  .Aug., 
1918,  153,  154 ; .Anglo-French 

decision  to  continue  attacks,  191 1 , 
421;  British  advance  on  both 
banks  of,  291 ; Battle  of,  1916,  pre- 
parations for,  417;  strategical 
review  of,  417,  418 

Sonnino,  Baron : criticism  of  Papal 
Note,  5 ; foreign  policy,  6 
Stephens,  Maj.-Gen.  R.  B.,  in  command 
of  5th  Division,  73 


Stewart,  .Maj.-Gen.  J.  M.,  takes  over 
command  at  .Aden,  215 

Stockholm  Conference  controversy,  373- 
375 

Strass-'r,  Fregattan-Kapit.an,  in  com- 
mand of  L.7U  in  air  raid  on  Eng- 
land, .Ang.,  1918,  257 

Strickland,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  P.,  in  com- 
mand of  1st  Division,  451 

Stueiner,  von,  raid  into  Portugne-e  Ea-t 
Africa,  46 

Stiirgkh,  Count : Austrian  Premier,  238  ; 
on  importance  of  the  Aitagletch, 
2.50;  assassination.  Get.,  1916,  251, 
252 

Suippes-.Aisne  Line,  Franco-.Ainerican 
advance  on,  441 

Syria,  Conquest  of,  181-216;  British 
.Administrative  Departments  set  up, 
210,  211  ; Naval  cooperation  with 
Allenby’s  force  in,  205 ; occupa- 
tion completed,  I>ec.,  1918,  210  ; 
Ottoman  treatment  of  population 
ill,  203 


T 


Tafel,  Col. : in  command  of  Ck'rnian 
force  ba.sed  on  Mahenge,  43  ; orders 
retreat  fi'oni  Jtahenge,  57  ; retreat 
towards  the  Rovuina,  62  ; sur- 
render of,  65,  66 
Tahure,  Allies  take.  442 
Tanks:  on  the  AA" .'Stern  Front.  July. 
1918,  76-78  ; British,  on  AA'csterii 
Front,  148,  149  ; French,  in  second 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  100,  loi 
Taux,  .Allies  take,  119 
Tekrit,  Gen.  Marshall’s  victorv  .at,  212 
213 

Thi6pval  Ridge,  captured.  173 
Thiescourt  Hills,  French  take,  152 
Threlfall,  Sir  Richard,  inventor  of 
R.T.S.  bullet,  284 

Thun,  Prince  ; civilian  Governor  of 
Bohemia,  1913-15,  229;  dis- 

missed, 231 

Tiberias.  .Australians  occupy,  200 
Tigris,  (3en.  Marsiiall’s  victory  on,  212, 
213 

Tisza,  Count : directs  Jfagyar  policy, 
222,  245:  on  “Central  Europe” 
mor’ement,  Jan.,  1916,  241 
Tomba-AIonfenera  Ridge,  Alonte,  action 
on,  Dec.,  1917.  23 
Torcy,  .Americans  capture,  97 
Torre,  Signor,  delegate  of  Committee  for 
Entente  between  .Nationalit.es  sub- 
ject to  .Austria-Hungary,  18 
Tracy-le-A"al,  French  capture,  161 
Trenchard,  Ataj.-Gcn.  Sir  H.  .Af.,  in 
command  of  Independent  .Air 
Force,  286,  resignation  from  .Air 
Ministry,  385 

Treviso,  .Austrian  .advance  toivards 
checked,  35 

Tripoli.  Gen.  Bulfin  enter:-,  2il5 
Trumbi'tch,  Dr.  .A. : interview  with  Sig. 
Orlando  in  London.  19  ; signs  Pact 
ot  Corfu  on  behalf  of  Augo-Siav 
Committee,  16 ; speech  on  Italo- 
Slav  .Agreement  quoted,  21 
Tschirschky,  Herr  von,  German  Am- 
bassador in  Vienna,  238 
Tudor,  Jlaj.-Gen.  H.  H..  in  command  of 
9th  Div.,  captures  Jleteren,  81 
Tul  Keram,  British  occupy,  189 
Turkish  .Army  : position  ot  lA^.  .Army 
on  Jordan,  199 ; flight  of  A’ll.  and 
VIII.  Armies,  192 


u 


Uganda,  Compulsory  Service  Act  in 
force,  M.ar,,  1917.  42 
Ukrainians  (Little  Russians) : .Austrian 
Orders  to,  1914,  quoted,  235  ; Aus- 
tro-Hungarian treatment  of,  234-2::6 


V 


Varennes,  Americans  take,  44:5 
A^amey,  Adm.,  in  command  of  French 
Naval  Division  of  Syria, ‘205 
A'auquois,  Americans  take^  443 
Vaux,  Americans  take,  75 
Vendeuil,  French  take,  438 
Venice,  air  raids  on,  26 
A’crmandovillers,  French  take.  206 
A^crte  Rue,  British  take,  73 
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Vesle  : Allies  cross,  123 ; Americans 
gain  footing  at  Bazoches,  2S9 ; 
French  reach  near  Reims,  122 ; 
French  cross,  309 ; French  attack. 
Sept.,  1918,  444 

Vesle-SuippPsLine,  German  attack,  July,  * 
1918,  89 

Victoria  Crosses  of  the  War  (VIII.), 
325-360  ; list  of  recipients,  354, 355  ; 
Lonion  Gazette  containing  details 
and  descriptions,  356-360 ; non- 
award instance,  351,  352 ; post- 
humous awards  to  British  Navy  for 
Zeebrugge  operations,  350,  351 ; 
statistics  of  awards,  353 ; Algie, 
Lieut.  W.  It.,  345,  347 ; Amey,  L.-Cpl. 
W.,  332  ; Archibald,  Sapper  A.,  328  ; 
Beatham,  Pte.  R.  M.,  341 ; Blssett. 
Lieut.  W.  D.,  336;  Bradford, 
Lieut.-Comrar.  G.  N.,  350,  351  ;. 
Buckley,  Cpl.  A.  H.,  341,  342; 
Cairns,  Sgt.  II.,  347-349  ; Caldwell, 
Sgt.  T.,  331,  332  ; Cartwright,  Pte. 
G.,  342-344  ; Clarke,  Sgt.  J.,  335, 
336 ; Clark-Kennedy,  Lieut.-Col. 
W.  H.,  325,  326;  Cloutman,  Maj. 
B.,  329, 330  ; Coltman,  L.-Cpl.W.  H., 
335  ; Currey,  Pte.  W.  M.,  342,  343  ; 
Curtis,  Sgt.  H.,  333  ; Daykins,  Sgt. 

J.  B.,  336  ; Doyle,  Co.  Sgt.-Maj.,  M., 

337  ; Elcock,  Cpl.,  338 ; Gordon, 

L.-Cpl.,  342,  344 ; Greenwood, 

Lieut.-Col.  Harry,  325-327  ; Gregg, 
Lieut.  M.  F.,  347,  348 ; Hall,  Cpl. 

A.  C.,  342,  343 ; Harrison,  Lieut.- 
Commr.  A.  L.,  350,  351  ; Harvey, 
Pte.  N.,  332,  333 ; Hedges,  Lieut. 

F.  W.,  338 ; Holmes,  Pte.  W.  E., 
335  ; Honey,  Lleuf.  S.  L.,  347,  348  ; 
Hutcheson,  Capt.  B.  S.,  344,  345 ; 
Ingram,  Lieut.  G.  M.,  339,  341 ; 
Johnson,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  G.,  325,  327, 
328  ; Johnson,  2nd  Lieut.  J.,  335  ; 
Kerr,  Lieut.  G.  F.,  345,  346 ; Kirk, 
2ad Lieut.  J.,  329  ; Lewis,  Cpl.  .4. L., 

338  ; Lowerson,  Sgt.  A.  D.,  342,  343 ; 
Lyall,  Lieut.  G.  T.,  345,  346 ; Mc- 
Carthy, Lieut.  L.  D.,  339,  340 ; 
MacGregor,  Capt.  J.,  345,  346 ; 
McPhie,  Cpl.  J.,  330 ; Mactier, 
Pte.  R.,  341,  342  ; Marshall,  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  N.,  328,  329  ; Maxwell,  Lieut. 

J.,  339-341;  Merrifleld,  Sgt.  W., 
345,  347  ; Miles,  Pte.  F.  G.,  336, 
337  ; Mitchell,  Capt.  C.  N.,  330  : 
Moffat,  Pte.  M.,  333-335  ; Nunnev, 
Pte.  C.  J.  P.,  345,  347;  O’Neiil, 
Sgt.  J.,  333,  334;  RaySeld,  Pte. 
W.  L.,  347,  349  ; Ricketts,  Pte.  T., 
348-350;  Riggs,  Sgt.  F.  C.,  338; 
Ryan,  Pte.  J.,  342,  344 ; Sexton, 
Sgt.  G.,  342  ; Towers,  Pte.  J.,  331 ; 
Towner,  Lieut.  E.  T.,  339,  340 ; 
Waring,  L.-Sgt.  W.,  332 ; Wark, 
Maj.  B.  A.,  339;  Waters,  Maj. 

A.  H.  S.,  328  ; Weathers,  Cpl.  L.  C., 
342,343;  Wilkinson,  Pte.  A.,  330; 
Woods,  Pte.  J.  P.,  342,  344  ; Young, 
Pte.  J.  F.,  347,  349 

Vieiile-Chapelle,  British  capture,  300 
Vieux  Berquin-Bailleul  Front,  British 
advance  on,  167 

Villers-Bretonneux  region,  German 
attack  repulsed  in,  80 


Villers-lez-Cagnicourt,  British  capture, 
306 

Vimy  Ridge,  Haig’s  strategical  plans 
after  taking  of  (1917),  422 


w 

Wancourt,  Canadians  occupy,  291 

War  Aims,  question  of,  375,  376  ; Cen- 
tral Hall  Meeting,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
statement  quoted,  375,  Labour 
Party’s  Memorandum,  375 

Watkins,  Lieut.,  account  of  destruction 
of  L.iS  quoted,  253 

Watson,  Maj  .-Gen.  Sir  D.,  in  Flanders, 
449 

Weir,  Lord  : appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  Air,  385 ; on  the  Inde- 
pendent Air  Force,  286 

Western  Front : Air  operations,  J uly, 
1918,  78,  106,  107,  Aug. -Sept.,  1918, 
174-lSO,  317-324  ; Allied  .Advance, 
Aug.-Sept.,  1918,  289-324,  433-464, 
captures  and  results,  303,  German 
comment,  314-317,  454-457 ; 

Allied  Conference,  July  23,  1918, 
135;  2nd  American  Division  on, 
July,  1918,  75-77  ; Americans  at 
St.  Mihiel,  312-314;  Battles  of 
Amiens  and  Bapaiune,  Aug.,  1918, 
145-180  ; Battle  of  Bapaume,  Aug., 
1918,  air  operations  in,  170,  dis- 
positions, Allied  and  German,  166, 
Haig’s  plans,  167,  168 ; British 
Army  in  France,  Aug.,  1914-Dec., 

1917,  397-432 ; British  Divisions 
placed  at  disivesal  of  Marshal  Foch, 
July,  1918,  U;  British  Offensives, 
1915,  criticism  of,  410-413,  417 ; 
British  strategy  reviewed,  397-432  ; 
Franco-Britisli  Offensive,  July- 
Aug.,  1918,  German  comment,  161- 
164;  German  advance,  July  17, 

1918,  comment,  90  ; German  defen- 
sive tactics,  Ludendorff’s  Order 
quoted,  July,  1918,  150  ; German 
lines,  description  of,  July,  1918, 135, 
137 ; German  Offensive,  von 
Ardenne  on  interruption  of,  139 ; 
German  retreat,  JiUy-Aug.,  1918, 
109-144,  Allied  advance,  119-125, 
Allied  air  operations  during,  130- 
133,  Allied  captures  during  July, 
1918,  120,  appreciation  of  Foch’s 
strategy,  134,  British  attack,  July 
29,  1918,  116,  Foch’s  plans,  135, 
German  comment,  113,  114,  125 ; 
(Jerman  retreat  from  the  Marne, 
July,  1918,  97-103,  British  arrival, 
July  19,  1918,  98,  pillage  during, 
100;  German  trench  system, 
strength  at  end  of  1914,  408  ; Gen. 
Goiiraud  issues  Army  Order  to 
French  troops  in  Reims  Sector, 
July  7,  1918,  83,  84,  89:  Haig’s 
disappointments  during  1917,  423  ; 
Haig’s  Special  Order  of  the  Day, 
Aug.  4,  1918,  quoted,  126  ; Haig’s 
objectives  in  July,  1918,  135;  In- 
dependent Air  Force,  activities  of, 
132  ; Mangin’s  Order  of  the  Day  to 
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PELMANISM  AND  PROGRESS 


By  CORPORAL  ARTHUR  F.  THORN 

^Author  of  “Richard  Jefferies  and  Civilisation,"  “ Social  Satires,"  etc.) 


IT  is  generally  assumed  that  the  " intellectual  ” 
is  of  necessity  a rare  and  specially  evolved 
type  : that  the  development  of  those  mental 
qualities  which  entitle  an  individual  to  be  labelled 
“ intellectual  ” is  a mysterious  process  peculiar  to 
a very  small  minority  of  specially  endowed  person- 
alities. Now.  it  should  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if 
this  argument  is  sound — if  the  power  of  developing 
the  mind  is  hmited  to  a small  percentage  of  indi- 
viduals—if , in  other  words,  nature  has  decided  that 
mental  development  shall  be  a strictly  exclusive 
process  with  no  plastic  or  universal  application, 
then  all  hope  of  human  progress  is  irrational. 
Progress  becomes  a mere  dream  of  the  visionary — 
a chimera  which  can  never  be  expected  to  mate- 
riahse.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  fact 
that  human  progress  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  qrossibility  of  developing  the  mind  of  man,  and 
any  theory  of  hfe  which  denies  this  must  also  deny 
progress. 

The  popular  objection  is,  that  only  a few  men 
are  bom  with  exceptional  brains,  and  that  the 
great  majority  are  limited  mentally  by  the  inex- 
orable laws  of  nature.  This  argument  constitutes 
a negative  attitude  towards  life  which  denies  the 
possibility  of  universal  progress,  and  sets  an 
arbitrary  limit  to  the  beneficial  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. The  question  is  a fundamental  one,  and 
the  future  depends  entirely  upon  our  attitude 
towards  it.  If  we  are  convinced  that  only  a ver}' 
few  individuals  are  capable  of  mental  growth,  then, 
to  be  logical,  we  must  relinquish  all  hope  of  human 
progress  ; we  must  fall  into  a mood  of  sterile 
pessimism  as  regards  the  future  of  humanity. 
There  can  be  no  alternative  : either  mankind  is 
possessed  of  a mind  that  is  capable  of  being 
developed,  or  it  possesses  a fixed  mentality  which 
must  defy  evolution  and  make  the  work  of 
reformers  and  educationists  futile.  Fortunately, 
the  history  of  man  and  the  evidence  of  science, 
psychology,  literature  and  art,  demonstrate  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt  that  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  development  ; that  humanity  is  an 
evolving  creation  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
power  for  surpassing  itself  and  evolving  higher  in 
the  scale  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  certain  critics  of  human  natuie 
point  with  a hopeless  gesture  to  the  failures  of 
mankind,  and  refuse  to  recognize  its  successes. 
These  critics  would  appear  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  a world  eternally  doomed  to  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  but  factors  exist  which  show  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  ; factors  which  justify  hope 
and  create  the  vision  of  a radiant  future  for  the 
world.  The  careless  and  undeveloped  mind  which 
refuses  to  approach  this  vital  question  should  not 
be  judged  too  harshly.  The  intense  struggle  for 
material  existence  has  pressed  far  too  heavily  upon 
the  consciousness  of  civilized  man  ; he  has  been 
imprisoned  by  a social  system  whose  laws  have  not 
sufficiently  encouraged  the  growth  of  intellect. 
.\t  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  social  forces  which  are 


fighting  against  the  subversive  effects  of  mate- 
rialistic civilization,  and  which  promise  an  ultimate 
victory  for  mental  vision  and  ideals.  Emphasis  is 
being  laid  more  and  more  upon  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  mind  and  mentality.  In  all  branches 
of  modem  education  the  study  of  mental  psycho- 
logy is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  in  this  respect 
alone,  Pelmanism  has  been  a pioneer.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Pehnan  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  there  was  no  popular  attempt  made  to 
get  into  contact  with  the  mentality  of  the  people. 
No  system  of  education  sufficiently  optimistic 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  average  brain  was  in 
existence.  The  theory  of  the  exceptional  indi- 
vidual was  strictly  adhered  to.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  to  address  the  multitude  in  terms 
of  hope  and  confidence  upon  such  a dignified 
subject  as  mentaUty  or  the  laws  of  mind.  The 
h'gh  priests  of  mental  science  and  psychology  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  those  individuals  who  were 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  further 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  higher  education. 
That  particular  phase  has  passed,  and  a broader 
conception  of  education  exists  which  embraces  a 
finer  and  more  sanguine  philosophy  of  life.  Edu- 
cationists now  reaUze  that  an  enormous  ground  for 
mental  development  exists  apart  altogether  from 
the  exceptional  individual ; in  fact,  that  the  real 
success  of  education  lies  not  so  much  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rare  types,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the 
normal  type — the  “ divine  average,”  as  Whitman 
termed  it — upon  whom,  after  all,  the  future  of 
civilization  depends. 

Pelmanism  may  justly  claim  to  have  created  a 
new  factor  in  modern  education.  The  Pelmian 
System  has,  from  its  inception,  based  mental 
science  upon  a positive  theory  of  life  which  can 
alone  produce  permanent  and  beneficial  results. 
Pelmanism  has  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  that,  under  certain  educational  conditions, 
the  average  mind  may  surpass  itself  ; that  no 
brain  exists  which  cannot  become  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  of  intellectual  development,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  that  no  normal  individual  is 
condemned  by  natural  laws  to  permanent  mental 
limitations.  To  have  demonstrated  these  impor- 
tant truths  is  of  itself  no  mean  accomplishment, 
and  the  future  of  education  will  be  largely  domi- 
nated by  those  psychological  facts  which  the 
Pelman  System  is  daily  and  hourly  proving  to  be 
the  essential  factors  both  of  individual  and 
national  progress. 

‘‘  Mind  and  Memory  ” (in  which  the  Pelman 
course  is  fully  described,  with  a Synopsis  of  the 
lessons)  will  be  sent,  gratis  and  post  free,  together 
with  a full  reprint  of  “ TRUTH’S  ’’  famous  Report 
on  the  Pelman  System  and  a form  entitling  readers  of 
The  Times  History  to  the  complete  Course  for 
one-third  less  than  the  usual  fees,  on  application  to 
the  Pelman  Institute,  28,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.i. 
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